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TRANSUTOR'S  PREFACE. 


Ths  present  work  is  a  translation  of  the  fourth  and 
last  edition  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Zeller's  'Philo- 
sophie  der  Griechen.'     That  this  part,  containing  the 
General  Introduction  to  the  entire  subject  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  earliest  philosophers,  should  appear  after 
others  dealing  with  the  later  periods,  is  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  regretted,  because  G-reek  Philosophy  is  best 
treated   as  a  whole,   and  gains  immensely  by  being 
studied  in  the  order  of  development ;   yet  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  previously  translated  portions 
of  Dr.  Zeller^s  work  will  be  the  more  ready  to  welcome 
the  introductory  volume,  without  which,  indeed,  many 
things  in  the  later  philosophy,  and  in  Dr.  Zeller's  treat- 
ment of  it,  would  have  remained  comparatively  obscure. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  highly  of  a  work  so  well 
known.     The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  make  her 
version  as  literal  as  possible,  considering  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  language  and  its  deficiency  in 
precise  equivalents  for  German  philosophical  terms — a 
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deficiency  giving  rise  to  many  difficulties  which  she 
cannot  hope  to  have  always  successfully  overcome. 

She  desires  to  express  her  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  Abbott,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  reading  over  the 
proof  sheets,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Greek  notes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add,  respecting  the 
numerous  references,  that  Vol.  I.  and  II.  stand  for  the 
volumes  of  the  present  translation,  and  Part  I.  II.  and 
III.  for  the  divisions  of  the  Grerman  work. 


Clifton  :  December  6,  1880. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


TwBSTY  YEARS  AGO,  when  I  published  in  its  later  form 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  originally  designed  on 
a  different  plan,  and  a  far  more  limited  scale,  I  ex- 
plained in  the  following  words  the  principles  which 
had  guided  me  in  its  composition :  *  In  the  treatment 
of  my  subject  I  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  task 
which  I  proposed  to  myself  in  my  first  approaches  to  it ; 
viz.  to  maintain  a  middle  course  between  erudite  en- 
quiry and  the  speculative  study  of  history :  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  collect  facts  in  a  merely  empirical 
manner ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  construct  a  prwH  theories ; 
but  through  the  traditions  themselves,  by  means  of  cri- 
tical sifting  and  historical  combination,  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  importance  and  interdependence. 
This  task,  however,  in  regard  to  the  pre-Socratic  philo- 
sophy was  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  character 
of  the  sources  and  the  divergencies  of  modem  opinions 
respecting  them  :  it  was  impossible  adequately  to  fulfil 
it  without  a  number  of  crifical  discussions,  often 
descending  to  tlie  minutest  details.     That  the  clearness 
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of  the  historical  exposition,  however,  might  not  be 
thereby  impaired,  I  have  consigned  these  discussions 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  notes,  where  also  the  testi- 
monies and  references  respecting  the  authorities  find 
a  fitting  place.  But  the  writings  from  which  these  are 
taken  are  many,  and  some  of  them  difficult  to  obtain, 
so  that  it  has  often  been  necessary  to  give  the  quota- 
tions at  length  to  make  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  test 
the  authenticity  of  my  exposition  without  an  imwarrant- 
able  expenditure  of  time.  Thus  the  amount  of  notes, 
and  consequently  the  size  of  the  whole  volume,  have 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  I  hope  I  have 
chosen  rightly  in  attending  before  all  things  to  the 
scientific  requirements  of  the  reader,  and  in  doubtful 
cases  preferring  to  economise  his  time  rather  than  the 
printer's  paper.' 

I  have  kept  to  the  same  points  of  view  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  following  volumes,  and  of  the  new 
editions  which  have  since  become  necessary.  The  hope 
that  I  have  therein  adopted  the  proper  coiurse  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  reception  given  to  my  work  ;  and 
though  the  principle  (not  previously  quite  unknown  to 
me)  has  recently  been  pressed  upon  my  attention,  that  the 
ancient  philosophers  must  be  treated  philosophically, 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  the 
method  hitherto  pursued  by  me  has  been  a  mistake.  I 
still  hold,  more  strongly  than  ever,  that  the  philosophic 
apprehension  of  systems  of  philosophy  (which,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  philosophic  criticism)  en- 
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tirely  coincides  with  the  historic  apprehension  of  them. 
I  can  never  indeed  consider  that  a  proper  history  has 
been  written  if  the  author  has  stopped  short  at  the  bare 
enumeration  of  isolated  doctrines  and  statements  without 
enquiring  as  to  their  centre  of  gravity,  examining  their 
interconnection,  or  tracing  out  their  exact  meaning; 
without   determining  their   relation    and   importance 
to  the  various  systems  collectively.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  must  protest  against  the  misuse  of  the  noble 
name  of  phUosophy  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  his- 
torical  phenomena  of  their  distinctive   character,   of 
forcing  upon  the  ancient  philosophei's  inferences  which 
they  expressly  repudiate,  of  effacing  the  contradictions 
and  supplying  the  lacunae  of  their  systems  with  adjuncts 
that  are  pure  inventions.     The  great  phenomena  of  the 
past  are  much  too  great  in  my  eyes  for  me  to  suppose 
that  I  could  do  them  any  service  by  exalting  them  above 
their   historical    conditions  and   limitations.     In   mj 
opinion,  such  a  false  idealisation  makes  them  smaller 
instead  of  greater.    At  all  events,  nothing  can  thereby 
l)e  gained  for  historic  truth,  before  which  every  predi- 
lection for  particular  persons  and  schools  must  give  way. 
Whoever  would  expound  a  philosophic  system  must  re- 
produce the  theories  held  by  its  author  in  the  connection 
which  they  had  in  his  mind.   This  we  can  only  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  and 
from  the  statements  of  others  concerning  their  doctrines; 
but,  in  comparing  these  testimonies,  in  examining  their 
authenticity  and  credibility,  in  completing  them  by  in- 
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ferences  and  combinations  of  various  kinds,  we  must  be 
careful  to  remember  two  things :  in  the  first  place,  the 
inductions  which  caiTy  us  beyond  direct  testimony  must 
in  each  case  be  founded  on  the  totality  of  evidence  in 
our  possession  ;  and  when  a  philosophic  theory  seems  to 
us  to  require  certain  further  theories,  we  must  always 
examine  whether  other  portions  of  the  author's  system, 
quite  as  important  in  his  estimation,  do  not  stand  in  the 
way.  Secondly,  we  must  enquire  whether  we  are  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  the  philosopher  we  are  considering 
propounded  to  himself  the  questions  which  we  are  pro- 
pounding to  him,  returned  to  himself  the  answers  which 
we  derive  from  other  statements  of  his,  or  himself  drew 
the  inferences  which  to  us  appear  necessary.  To  pro- 
ceed in  this  spirit  of  scientific  circumspection  has  been 
at  any  rate  my  own  endeavour.  To  this  end,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  later  no  less  than  in  the  earlier  editions  of  my 
work,  I  have  also  tried  to  learn  from  those  writers  who 
here  and  there,  on  points  of  greater  or  lesser  importance, 
have  diflFered  from  me.  If  I  am  indebted  to  these  writers 
for  many  things  that  have  assisted  in  the  completion 
and  correction  of  my  exposition,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
understood  that,  in  all  essential  points,  I  could  only  re- 
main true  to  my  own  view  of  the  pre-Socratic  philo- 
sophy, and  have  defended  that  view  as  persistently  and 
decidedly  as  the  interest  of  the  subject  demanded, 
against  objections  which  seemed  to  me  unconvincing 
and  untenable. 

I  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work 
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to  my  father-in-law,  Dr.  F.  Chb.  Baub,  of  Tubingen. 
In  the  third  I  wa8  obliged  to  omit  the  dedication, 
because  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  no  longer 
among  us.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  recalling  in  this 
place,  with  affection  and  gratitude,  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  was  not  only  to  me  in  all  personal  relations 
a  friend  and  father,  but  also,  in  regard  to  my  scientific 
labours,  has  left  for  me  and  for  all  his  disciples  a  shining 
example  of  incorruptible  love  of  truth,  imtiring  perse- 
verance in  research,  inexhaustible  diligence,  penetrative 
criticism,  and  width  and  coherence  in  the  treatment  of 
history. 

BsBLiv:   October  18.  1876. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREEKS 

IN  rrs 

HISTOEICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

AIM,  SCOPE   AND  MBTHOD   OF  THE   PBSSBNT  WORK. 

The  term  Philosophy,  as  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
varied  greatly  in  its  meaning  and  compass.^  Originally 
it  denoted  all  mental  culture,  and  all  effort  in  the 
direction  of  culture ;  *  even  as  <roif>la,  the  word  from 
which  it  is  derived,  was  applied  to  every  art  and  every 
kind  of  knowledge.'  A  more  restricted  significance 
seems  first  to  have  heen  given  to  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Sophists,  when  it  became  usual  to  seek  after  a  wider 
knowledge  by  means   of  more   special   and   adequate 

*  Cf.  the  valuable  evidence  of  /utXavfof .    The  same  yagne  use  of 

HajmmET8chandGniber*8^%0-  the  word  is  long  after  to  be  met 

meine  EneyJdopiudie,  sect.  iii.  b.  24,  with  even  among  writers  who  are 

p.  8  sqq.  not  unacquainted  with  the  stricter 

<  Thns  CitBsua  says  to  Solon  sense. 

(Herodotus,  i.  30)  that  he  had  heard  "  Gf.  Aristotle's  Eth.  Nic,  ri.  7, 

^s  ^O<»9o^4m9  yn¥  woXXAiP  6^oiplrit  sub  init.,  and  the  verse  quoted  hj 

dWvir  iw9kfikv9as.    Similarly,  Pe-  him  from  the  Homeric  Margites. 

rides  (Thuf^rdides,  ii.  40),  in  the  Cf.  also  infra,  the  section  on  the 

f^ral  oration :  ^ukMcakovfuv  yip  Sophists. 

YOL.  I.  B 
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ingtruction  than  ordinary  education  and  the  unmethodi- 
cal routine  of  practical  life  could  of  themselves  aflFord.* 
By  Philosophy  was  now  understood  the  study  of  things 
of  the  mind,  piursued  not  as  an  accessory  employment 
and  matter  of  amusement,  but  exclusively  and  as  a 
separate  vocation.  The  word  Philosophy,  however,  was 
not  as  yet  limited  to  philosophic  science  in  its  present 
acceptation,  nor  even  to  science  in  general,  for  which 
other  designations  were  much  more  in  vogue :  to  philo- 
sophise was  to  study,  to  devote  oneself  to  any  theoretic 
activity.*  Philosophers  in  the  narrower  sense,  down  to 
the  time  of  Socrates,  were  ordinarily  designated  as  wise 
men  or  Sophists,*  and,  more  precisely,  as  physicists/ 

A  more  definite  use  of  the  word  is  first  met  with  in 
Plato.  Plato  calls  that  man  a  philosopher  who  in  his 
speculation  and  his  practice  has  regard  to  essence,  and 
not  to  appearance ;  Philosophy,  as  he  apprehends  it,  is 

>  Pythagoras  indeed,  according  it  in  this  way  {Paneg,  c.  1)  when  he 

to  a  well-known  anecdote,  had  pre-  calls  his  own  activity  t^k  irf/>l  robs 

viously  assnmed  the  name  of  phi-  XAyovs  ^tXoao^iw^  or  even  simply 

losopher ;  hut  the  stoiy  is  in  the  ^iKovo^^  ^iKotro^i^  (Panath.  c.  4, 

first  place  uncertain;  and  in  the  6,  S;  vcpi  ianiZoff.  lSl-186,  271| 

second  it  keeps  the  indetermitaate  286  and  elsewhere.    Plato  himself 

sense  of   the  word  according  to  adopts   this     wider    meaning   in 

which    philosophy    signified    all  Gorffias  484  C  and  485   A  sqq., 

striving  after  wisdom.  Protagoras  885  D,  Jjytu  213  B. 

'  The  expression,  for  example,  Cf.  also  the  commencement  of  the 

in  Xenophon  {Mem,  iv.  2,  23)  has  MenexemiB, 
this  sense ;  for  the  philosophy  of         *  This  name  was  given,  for  in- 

Eathydemns  (according  to  section  stance,  to  the  seven  wise  men,  to 

1)  consists  in  his  studying  the  wri-  Solon,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates; 

tings  of  the  poets  and  Sophists;  also  to  the  pre-Socratie  natural 

and  similarly  in  Conv»  1, 5,  Socrates  philosophers.    Vide  infra,  loe.  eit, 
compares  himself,  as  a&rovpy^r  riit  *  ^vautoi,  ^wrutXAyoi^  the  recog- 

^iKoffopias^  with  Oallias,  the  disci-  nised  name  for  the   philosophers 

pie  of  the  Sophists.    Also  in  CJyrop.  especially  of  the  Ionian  schools, 

vi.  1,41,  ^cXoo-o^rir  means  genmlly  and  those  connected  with  them, 
to  cogitate,  to  study.  Isocrates  uses 
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the  elevation  of  the  mind  towards  true  BeaHty, — the 
scientific  c(^nition  and  moral  exposition  of  the  idea. 
Finally,  Aristotle  still  further  limits  the  sphere  of  Philo- 
sophy, by  wholly  excluding  from  it  practical  activity ; 
but  he  fluctuates  between  a  wider  and  a  narrower 
definition.  According  to  the  wider^  Philosophy  incliides 
all  scieBtific  knowledge  and  research ;  according  to  the 
narrow^  it  is  restricted  to  enquiries  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  things,  the  so-called  *  First  Philosophy.' 
Scarcely,  however,  had  this  beginnings  been  made 
towards  a  precise  determination  of  Philosophy  when 
the  attempt  was  again  abandoned;  Philosophy  in  the 
post-Aristotelian  schools  is  sometimes  exclusively  de- 
fined as  the  practice  of  wisdom,  the  art  of  happiness, 
the  science  of  life ;  sometimes  it  is  hardly  discriminated 
from  the  empirical  sciences,  and  sometimes  confounded 
with  mere  erudition.  This  confusion  was  promoted, 
not  only  by  the  learned  tendencies  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  and  of  the  whole  Alexandrian  period,  but  also 
and  more  especially  by  Stoicism,  since  Chrysippus  had 
included  in  the  circle  of  his  so*called  philosophical 
enquiries  the  arts  of  grammar,  music,  &c.,  while  his 
very  definition  of  Philosophy,  as  the  science  of  things 
divine  and  human,  must  have  rendered  difficult  any 
precise  limitation  of  its  domain.^  After  this  period 
science  became  more  and"  more  involved  with  mythology 
and  theol(^cal  poetry,  to  the  increasing  disturbance  of 
the  boundaries  of  both  these  spheres ;  and  the  concep- 

'  Appealing  to  thi»  definition,  mathy,  says  he»  is  the  business  of  a 

Strabc^  at  the  opening  of  his  work,  philosopher.     Further  authorities 

declares  geography  to  be  an  essen-  for  the  above  will  be  giyen  in  tlu) 

tial  part  of  philoeophy ;  for  poly-  eouxse  of  this  \rork,. 

b2 
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tion  of  PhUosophy  soon  lost  all  distinctness.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Neo-Platonists  regarded  Linus  and 
Orpheus  as  the  first  of  philosophers,  the  Chaldean 
oracles  as  the  primitive  sources  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  the  sacred  rites,  asceticism  and  theurgic  superstition 
of  their  school  as  the  true  philosophy ;  on  the  other,  the 
Christian  theologians,  with  equal  right,  glorified  mo- 
nastic life  as  Christian  philosophy,  and  gave  to  the 
various  sects  of  monks,  including  even  the  Shepherd 
BocKoly  .a  name  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  reserved 
for  the  highest  activity  of  the  human  intellect.* 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  name  which  is  wanting  in 
accurate  limitation  and  fixity  of  import.  Uncertainty 
of  language  usually  implies  uncertainty  of  thought,  and 
the  present  case  forms  no  exception.  If  the  extent  of 
the  term  Philosophy  was  only  gradually  settled,  Philo- 
sophy itself  only  gradually  appeared  as  a  specific  form 
of  intellectual  life.  If  the  word  fluctuates  between  a 
wider  and  a  narrower  significance.  Philosophy  similarly 
fluctuates;  being  sometimes  restricted  to  a  definite 
scientific  sphere,  and  sometimes  mingled  with  alien 
ingredients  of  various  kinds.  The  pre-Socratic  Philo- 
sophy developed  itself  partly  in  connection  with  mytho- 
logical ideas.    Even  for  Plato  the  mythus  is  a  necessity, 

*  ^iXoo'o^ffiv  and  ^iKotrwpla  &re  bius's  Church  History^  ir.  26,  7* 
the  oidinarj  terms  employed  at  speaks  of  the  Jndaie-Christian  re- 
that  period  to  designate  tne  ascetic  ligion  as  ^  Koff  iiftias  ^iKovo^ia, 
life  and  its  various  forms ;  so  that,  Philo  similarly  (quod  anmis  pro- 
tor  example,  Sozomenos,  in  the  case  bits  liber^  877  C,  D ;  vita  contemplat. 
above  mentioned  {Hist,  Ecdes.  vi.  893  D)  describes  the  theology  of 
33),  concludes  his  statement  about  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutse,  with 
the  BwrKol  with  the  words  «a2  ol  its  allegorical  interpretation  of 
fikv  f  S«  i^iKoad^vp.  Christianity  Scripture,  as  ^iKocro^tu^,  wdfrpiot 
itself  is  not  nnfrequently  called  ^t\o<ropla, 
^tKoffo^ia;  thus  Melito,  in  Ease- 
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and  after  the  period  of  Neo-Pythagoreism,  polytheistic 
theology  acquires  such  an  influence  over  Philosophy 
that  Philosophy  at  last  hecomes  merely  the  interpreter 
of  theological  traditions.  With  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  Sophists,  Socrates,  the  Cynics  and  the  Cyrenaics, 
scientific  speculation  was  connected  with  practical  en- 
quiries, which  these  philosophers  did  not  themselves 
discriminate  from  their  science.  Plato  reckons  moral 
conduct  as  much  a  part  of  Philosophy  as  knowledge  ; 
while  after  Aristotle,  Philosophy  was  so  increasingly 
regarded  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  that  it  ulti- 
mately became  identified  with  moral  culture  and  true 
religion.  Lastly,  among  the  Greeks,  the  sciences  (in 
the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term)  were  only  by  slow 
degrees,  and  at  no  time  very  accurately,  discriminated 
from  Philosophy.  Philosophy  in  Greece  is  not  merely 
the  central  point  towards  which  all  scientific  eflForts 
converge;  it  is,  originally,  the  whole  which  includes 
them  in  itself.  The  sense  of  form  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
cannot  let  him  rest  in  any  partial  or  isolated  view  of 
things  ;  moreover,  his  knowledge  was  at  first  so  limited 
that  he  was  far  less  occupied  than  we  are  with  the  study 
of  the  particular.  From  the  outset,  therefore,  his  glance 
was  directed  to  the  totality  of  things,  and  it  was  only 
by  little  and  little  that  particular  sciences  separated 
themselves  from  this  collective  science.  Plato  himself, 
excluding  the  mechanical  and  practical  arts,  recognises 
only  Philosophy  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematics 
as  sciences  proper ;  indeed,  the  treatment  he  claims  for 
mathematics  would  make  it  simply  a  part  of  Philo- 
sophy.    Aristotle   includes   under  Philosophy,   besides 
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mathematics,  all  his  physical  enquiries,  deeply  as  these 
enter  into  the  study  of  the  particular.  It  was  only  in 
the  Alexandrian  period  that  the  special  sciences  attained 
to  independent  cultivation.  We  find,  however,  among 
the  Stoics,  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics,  that  philosophic 
enquiry  was  Wended  with,  und  often  hampered  by,  a 
great  mass  of  erudition  and  empirical  observations.  In 
the  eclecticism  of  the  Soman  period,  this  erudite 
element  was  still  more  prominent;  and  though  the 
foimder  of  Neo-Platonism  confined  himself  strictly  to 
questions  of  pure  philosophy,  his  school,  in  its  reliance 
on  the  authorities  of  antiquity,  was  apt  to  overlade 
its  philosophic  expositions  with  a  superabundance  of 
learning. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  include  in  the  history  of  Greek 
Philosophy  all  that  was  called  Philosophy  by  the 
Greeks,  or  that  is  brought  forward  in  philosophic  writ- 
ings, and  exclude  all  that  does  not  expressly  bear  the 
name,  it  is  evident  that  the  boundaries  of  oiir  exposition 
will  be  in  part  too  narrow,  and  in  part,  and  for  the  most 
part,  much  too  wide.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
treat  of  Philosophy  in  itself,  as  we  find  it  in  Greece, 
whether  called  Philosophy  or  not,  the  question  arises 
how  it  is  to  be  recognised  and  how  we  are  to  distinguish 
it  from  what  is  not  Philosophy.  It  is  clear  that  such  a 
test  can  only  lie  in  the  conception  formed  of  Philosophy. 
This  conception,  however,  changes  with  the  philosophic 
standpoint  of  individuals  and  of  whole  periods ;  and 
thus  it  would  appear  that  the  sphere  of  the  history  of 
Philosophy  must  constantly  change  in  like  manner  and 
in  the  same   proportion.     The  dilemma  lies   in  the 
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nature  of  things  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  avoided ;  least 
of  all  by  basing  our  procedure,  not  on  fixed  conceptions, 
but  on  confused  impressions,  and  indefinite,  perhaps 
contradictory,  ideas;  or  by  trusting,  each  writer  for 
himself,  to  an  obscure  historical  sense  to  determine 
how  much  he  shall  include  in  his  exposition  or  reject 
firom  it.  For  if  philosophic  conceptions  alter,  subjective 
impressions  alter  yet  more,  and  the  only  resource  that 
would  at  last  remain  to  us  in  this  uncertain  method — 
namely,  a  reference  to  learned  usage — ^would  not  improve 
matters  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  One  thing,  at 
any  rate,  follows  from  these  reflections.  We  must  have, 
as  the  basis  of  our  exposition,  as  true  and  exhaustive  a 
theory  as  we  can  of  the  essence  of  Philosophy.  That 
this  is  not  altogether  impracticable,  and  that  some 
d^ree  of  unanimity  is  attainable  on  the  subject,  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  to  hope,  because  we  are  here 
concerned  not  with  the  terms  and  constituents  of  any 
one  philosophic  system,  but  with  the  general  and  formal 
conception  of  Philosophy,  as  it  is  assmned,  tacitly,  or 
in  express  terms,  in  every  system.  Different  opinions 
are  possible,  to  some  extent,  even  here ;  but  this  diflB- 
culty  is  common  to  all  walks  of  knowledge.  We  can 
only,  each  one  of  us  according  to  his  ability,  seek  out 
the  truth,  and  leave  what  we  find  to  be  corrected,  if 
necessary,  by  advancing  science. 

How  Philosophy  is   to  be   defined,  is   therefore  a.^<  ,t. 
question  which  philosophic  science  alcme  can  answer.     I  >  - 
must  here  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  results 
at  which  I  have  arrived  in  regard  to  the  matter,  so  far 
as  this  is  necessary  for  the  task  I  have  in  hand.     I  con- 
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{%)  aider  Philosophy,  first,  as  a  purely  theoretic  activity; 
that  is,  an  activity  which  is  solely  concerned  with  the 
ascertavn/mefrvt  of  reality ;  and  from  this  point  of  view, 
I  exclude  from  the  conception  and  history  of  Philosophy 
all  practical  or  artistic  eflforts  as  such,  irrespective  of 
their  possible  connection  with  any  particular  theory  of 

U)  the  world.  I  next  define  Philosophy  more  precisely  as 
science.  I  see  in  it  not  merely  thought,  but  thought 
that  is  methodical,  and  directed  in  a  conscious  manner 
to  the  cognition  of  things  in  their  interdependence. 
By  this  characteristic,  I  distinguish  it  as  well  from  the 
unscientific  reflection  of  daily  life  as  from  the  religious 
and  poetical  view  of  the  world.  Lastly,  I  find  the  dis- 
tinction between  Philosophy  and  other  sciences  is  this : — 
that  all  other  sciences  aim  at  the  exploration  of  some 
specific  sphere,  whereas  Philosophy  has  in  view  the 
(^)  sum  total  of  existence  jls  a  whole,  seeks  to  know  the 
individual  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  by  the  laws 
of  the  whole,  and  so  to  attain  the  correlation  of  all 
knowledge.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  aim  can  be  shown 
to  exist,  so  far  and  no  farther  I  should  extend  the  do- 
main of  the  history  of  Philosophy.  That  such  an  aim 
was  not  clearly  evident  from  the  beginning,  and  was  at 
first  abundantly  intermingled  with  foreign  elements,  we 
have  already  seen,  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it.  But  this 
need  not  prevent  our  abstracting  from  the  aggregate  of 
Greek  intellectual  life  all  that  bears  the  character  of 
Philosophy,  and  considering  it  in  and  for  itself,  in  its 
historical  manifestation.  There  is,  indeed,  some  danger, 
in  this  mode  of  procedure,  of  doing  violence  to  the 
actual  historical  connection;  but  this  danger  we  may 
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escape  by  allowing  full  weight  to  such  considerations  as 
the  following :  the  constant  interminglement  of  philo- 
sophic with  other  elements  ;  the  gradual  nature  of  the 
development  by  which  science  won  for  itself  an  inde- 
pendent existence;  the  peculiar  character  of  the  later 
syncretism;  the  importance  of  Philosophy  for  culture 
in  general,  and  its  dependence  on  existing  conditions. 
If  due  account  be  taken  of  these  circumstances,  if  in 
the  several  systems  we  are  careful  to  distinguish  what 
is  philosophical  ftom  what  is  merely  accessory,  and  to 
measure  the  importance  of  the  individual,  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  philosophic  thought,  by  the  precise 
standard  and  concept  of  Philosophy,  the  claims  of 
historic  completeness  and  scientific  exactitude  will  be 
equally  satisfied. 

The  object  of  our  exposition  having  been  thus 
determined  on  one  of  its  sides,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  clearly  distinguished  from  the  phenomena  •  -^ 
akin  to  it  and  connected  with  it,  there  remains  the  '  ' 
&rther  question  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
Qreek  Philosophy;  whether  we  are  to  seek  it  only 
among  the  members  of  the  Greek  race,  or  in  the  whole 
field  of  Hellenic  culture ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  how 
the  area  of  that  field  is  to  be  determined.  This  is,  of 
course,  more  or  less  optional ;  and  it  would  in  itself  b6 
perfectly  legitimate  either  to  close  the  history  of  Greek 
science  with  its  passage  into  the  Soman  and  Oriental 
world,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  trace  its  effects  down 
to  our  own  time.  It  seems,  however,  most  natural  to 
call  Philosophy  Greek,  so  long  as  there  is  in  it  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Hellenic  element  over  the  foreign. 


^i. 
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and  whenever  that  proportion  is  reversed  to  abandon 
the  name.  As  the  former  is  the  case  not  only  with  the 
Graeco-Roman  Philosophy,  but  also  with  the  Neo- 
Platonists  and  their  predecessors ;  as  even  the  Judaic- 
Alexandrian  school  is  much  more  closely  related  to  the 
contemporary  Gre^k  Philosophy,  and  had  much  more 
influence  on  its  development,  than  any  phenomenon  of 
the  Christian  world,  I  include  this  school  in  the  compass 
of  the  present  exposition.  On  the  other  hand,  I  exclude 
from  it  the  Christian  speculation  of  the  first  centuries, 
for  there  we  see  Hellenic  science  overpowered  by  a  new 
principle  in  which  it  henceforth  lost  its  specific  character* 
The  scientific  treatment  of  this  historical  material 
must  necessarily  follow  the  same  laws  as  the  writing  of 
history  in  general.  Our  task  is  to  ascertain  and  to 
expound  what  has  happened  ;  a  philosophic  construction 
of  it,  even  if  this  were  possible,  would  not  be  the  affair 
of  the  historian.  But  such  a  construction  is  not 
possible,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no  one  will 
ever  attain  to  so  exhaustive  a  conception  of  humanity, 
and  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  its 
historical  development,  as  to  justify  his  deducing  from 
thence  the  particulars  of  its  empirical  circumstances, 
and  the  changes  undergone  by  these  in  time ;  and  next, 
because  the  course  of  history  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  be  made  the  object  of  an  a  priori  con- 
struction. For  history  is  essentially  the  product  of  the 
free  activity  of  individuals,  and  though  in  this  very 
activity  an  universal  law  is  working,  and  through  this 
activity  fulfilling  itself,  yet  none  of  its  special  effects, 
and  not  even  the  most  important  phenomena  of  history 
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in  all  their  particular  features,  can  be  fully  explained 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  priori  necessity.  The 
actions  of  individuals  are  subject  to  that  contingency 
which  is  the  heritage  of  the  finite  will  and  under- 
standings and  if  from  the  concurrence,  the  collision, 
and  the  friction  of  these  individual  actions,  a  regular 
course  of  events  as  a  whole  is  finally  produced,  neither 
the  particular  in  this  course,  nor  even  the  whole,  is  at 
any  point  absolutely  necessary.  All  is  necessM-y  in  so 
fer  only  as  it  belongs  to  the  general  progress,  the  logical 
framework  as  it  were  of  history ;  while  as  to  its  chrono- 
logical manifestation,  all  is  -more  or  less  contingent.  So 
closely  are  the  two  elements  interwoven  with  each 
other  that  it  is  impossible,  even  in  oiur  reflections, 
wholly  to  separate  them.  The  necessary  accomplishes 
itself  by  a  niunber  of  intermediaries,  any  one  of  which 
might  be  conceived  other  than  it  is  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  practised  glance  can  detect  the  thread  of 
historical  necessity  in  notions  and  actions  apparently 
the  most  fortuitous ;  and  from  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
men  who  lived  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  ago, 
circumstances  may  have  arisen  which  work  on  us  with 
all  the  strength  of  such  a  necessity.*  The  sphere  of 
history,  therefore,  is  distinct  in  its  nature  from  that  of 
Philosophy.  Philosophy  has  to  seek  out  the  essence  of 
things,  and  the  general  laws  of  evenfe ;  history  has  to 
exhibit  definite  given  phenomena  of  a  certain  date, 
and   to   explain  them  by  their  empirical   conditions. 

1  A  more  particular  discussion  moral  ordor  of  the  world. — Theolo- 
of  these  qaestions  will  be  found .  gisches  Jahrbuch,  v.  yi.  (1846  and 
in  mj  dissertation  on  the  freedom  1847);  cf.  especially  ri.  220  sqq.; 
of  the  human  will,  on  evil,  and  the    253  sqq. 
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Each  of  these  sciences  requires  the  other,  but  neither 
can  be  supplanted  by  or  substituted  for  the  other ;  nor 
in  its  procedure  can  the  history  of  Philosophy  take  the 
same  course  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  formation 
of  a  philosophic  system.  To  say  that  the  historical 
sequence  of  the  philosophic  systems  is  identical  with 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  concepts  which  characterise 
them,*  is  to  confound  two  very  different  things.  Logic, 
as  Hegel  conceived  it,  has  to  expound  the  pure  cate- 
gories of  thought  as  such  ;  the  history  of  Philosophy  is 
concerned  with  the  chronological  development  of  human 
thought.  If  the  course  of  the  one  were  to  coincide  with 
that  of  the  other,  this  would  presuppose  that  logical 
or,  more  precisely,  ontological  conceptions  form  the 
essential  content  of  all  systems  of  Philosophy ;  and  that 
these  conceptions  have  been  attained  in  the  progress 
of  history  from  the  same  starting-point,  and  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  logical  construction  of  pure  con- 
cepts. But  this  is  not  the  case.  Philosq»hy  is  not 
merely  Logic  or  Ontology ;  its  object  is,  in  a  general 
sense,  the  Seal.  The  various  philosophic  systems  show 
us  the  sum  total  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  gain 
a  scientific  view  of  the  world.  Their  content,  therefore, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  mere  logical  categories  without 

1  Hegers  Gesehichie  der  Philo-  GhnstianiA,  in  a  letter  addressed 

Sophie,  \.4Z,    Against  this  asser-  to  me,  bearing  the  title  2>0  tra /o^r'np 

tion  objections  were  raised  by  me  rcUUmis  in  descrihenda  phUosophuB 

in  the  Jahrtmcher  d/cr  Gegenwart,  historia  (Christiania,  1860),  to  de- 

1843,  p.  209,  sq. ;  and  by  8chweg-  fend  the  proposition  of  Hegel.     In 

ler  in  bis  Geachichte  der  Philoso-  consequence  of  this  treatise,  which 

phie,  p.  2  Fq. ;   which   objections  I  cannot  here  examine  in  detail,  I 

I  repeated  in  the  second  edition  of  have  made  some  changes  in  the 

the  present  work.    This  gave  occa-  form  of  ray  discussion,  and  also 

•ion  to  Herr  Monrad,  professor  at  some  additions. 
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depriving  it  of  its  specific  character  and  merging  it 
in  the  universaL  Moreover,  while  speculative  Logic 
begins  with  the  most  abstract  conceptions,  in  order 
thence  to  attain  to  others  more  concrete,  the  historical 
development  of  philosophic  thought  starts  with  the 
consideration  of  the  concrete,  first  in  external  nature, 
then  in  man,  and  leads  only  by  degrees  to  logical  and 
metaphysical  abstractions.  The  law  of  development 
also  is  different  in  Logic  and  in  History*  Logic  is 
occupied  merely  with  the  internal  relation  of  concepts, 
irrespective  of  any  chronological  relation ;  History  treats 
of  the  changes  effected  in  course  of  time  in  the  notions 
of  mankind.  Progress,  from  anterior  to  posterior 'con- 
cepts, is  regulated,  in  the  former  case,  exclusively 
according  to  logical  points  of  view ;  each  conclusion  is 
therefore  linked  to  the  next  that  is  properly  deducible 
from  it  by  thought.  In  the  latter  case,  progression 
takes  place  according  to  psychological  motives;  each 
philosopher  constructs  out  of  the  doctrine  inherited 
from  his  predecessors,  and  each  period  out  of  that 
handed  down  to  it  by  tradition,  whatever  their  own 
apprehension  of  the  doctrine,  their  modes  of  thought, 
experiences,  knowledge,  necessities,  and  scientific  re- 
sources enable  them  to  construct ;  but  this  may  possibly 
be  something  quite  other  than  what  we,  from  our  stand- 
point, should  construct  out  of  it.  Lc^cal  consequence 
can  only  r^ulate  the  historical  progress  of  Philosophy 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  recognised  by  the  philosophers,  and 
the  necessity  of  following  it  acknowledged ;  how  far  that 
is  the  case  depends  on  all  the  circumstances  by  which 
scientific  convictions  are  conditioned.     Over  and  above 
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what  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the  earlier 
Philosophy,  either  by  inference  or  polemic,  a  decisive  in- 
fluence is  often  exercised  in  this  respect  by  the  conditions 
and  necessities  of  practical  life,  by  religious  interests,  and 
by  the  state  of  empirical  knowledge  and  general  culture. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  all  systems  as  merely  the 
consequences  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  and  no 
system  which  contributes  special  thoughts  of  its  own 
can  in  its  origin  and  contents  be  thus  restricted.  What 
is  new  in  those  thoughts  arises  from  new  experiences 
having  been  made,  or  new  points  of  view  gained  for 
such  as  had  been  previously  made ;  aspects  and  elements 
of  these  which  before  were  unnoticed  are  now  taken 
into  account,  and  some  particular  moment  is  invested 
with  another  meaning  than  heretofore.  Far,  then,  from 
assenting  to  the  Hegelian  position,  we  must  rather 
maintain  that  no  system  of  Philosophy  is  so  constituted 
that  its  principle  may  be  expressed  by  a  purely  logical 
conception;  not  one  has  formed  itself  out  of  its  pre- 
decessors simply  according  to  the  law  of  logical  progress. 
Any  survey  of  the  past  will  show  us  how  impossible  it  is  to 
recognise,  even  approximately,  the  order  of  the  Hegelian 
or  any  other  speculative  logic  in  the  order  of  the  philo- 
sophic systems,  unless  we  make  out  of  them  something 
quite  diflFerent  from  what  they  really  are.  This  attempt 
is,  -therefore,  a  failure  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and 
the  truth  it  contains  is  only  the  universal  conviction 
that  the  development  of  history  is  internally  governed 
by  regular  laws. 

This  conviction,  indeed,  the  history  of  Philosophy 
ought  on  no  account  to  renounce ;  we  need  not  confine 
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ourselves  to  the  mere  amassing  and  critical  testing  of 
traditions,  or  to  that  unsatisfactory  pragmatic  pro- 
cedure which  is  content  to  explain  particulars  severally 
in  reference  to  individual  personalities,  circumstances 
and  influences,  but  attempts  no  explanation  of  the 
whole  as  such.  Our  exposition  must,  of  coiu-se,  be 
grounded  upon  historical  tradition,  and  all  that  it  treats 
of  must  either  be  directly  contained  in  tradition,  or 
derived  fixjm  it  by  strictest  deduction.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible even  to  establish  our  facts,  so  long  as  we  regard 
them  merely  in  an  isolated  maimer.  Tradition  is  not 
itself  fact ;  we  shall  never  succeed  in  proving  its  trust- 
worthiness, in  solving  its  contradictions,  in  supplying  its 
lacunse,  if  we  do  not  keep  in  view  the  connection  of 
single  facts,  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  the 
place  of  the  individual  in  the  whole.  Still  less,  how- 
ever, is  it  possible  to  understand  facts,  apart  from  this 
interconnection,  or  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their 
essential  nature  and  historical  importance.  Where, 
lastly,  our  exposition  is  concerned  with  scientific  sys- 
tems, and  not  merely  with  opinions  and  events,  there 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  demands,  more  urgently 
than  in  other  cases,  that  the  particidar  shall  be  studied 
in  relation  to  the  aggregate ;  and  this  demand  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  the  concatenation  of  every  particular 
known  to  us  through  tradition,  or  deducible  from 
tradition,  into  one  great  whole. 

The  first  point  of  unity  is  constituted  by  indi- 
viduals. Every  philosophic  opinion  is  primarily  the 
thought  of  some  particidar  man,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  explained  by  his  intellectual  character  and  the  cir- 
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cumstances  under  which  it  was  formed.  Our  first  task^ 
then,  will  be  to  unite  the  opinions  of  each  philosopher 
into  a  collective  whole,  to  show  the  connection  of  those 
opinions  with  his  philosophic  character,  and  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  and  influences  by  which  they  were 
originally  conditioned.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  first 
ascertain  the  principle  of  each  system,  and  explain  how 
it  arose ;  and  then  consider  how  the  system  was  the  out- 
come of  the  principle :  for  the  principle  of  a  system  is 
the  thought  which  most  clearly  and  fundamentally  ex- 
presses the  specific  philosophic  character  of  its  author, 
and  forms  the  focus  of  union  for  all  his  views.  Every 
individual  thing  in  a  system  cannot,  of  course,  be  ex- 
plained by  its  principle;  all  the  knowledge  which  a 
philosopher  possesses,  all  the  convictions  which  he  forms 
(often  long  before  his  scientific  thoughts  become 
matmred),  all  the  conceptions  which  he  has  derived 
from  multifarious  experiences,  are  not  brought  even  by 
himself  into  connection  with  his  philosophic  principles ; 
accidental  influences,  arbitrary  incidents,  errors  and 
faiilts  of  reasoning  are  constantly  interposing  them- 
selves, while  the  gaps  in  the  records  and  accounts  often 
prevent  our  pronouncing  with  certainty  on  the  original 
connection  of  the  various  constituents  of  a  doctrine.  All 
this  lies  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  our  problem  must 
at  any  rate  be  kept  in  view  until  we  have  exhausted  all 
the  means  in  our  power  for  its  solution. 

The  individual,  however,  with  the  mode  of  thought 
peculiar  to  him,  does  not  stand  alone ;  others  ally  them- 
selves with  him,  and  he  allies  himself  with  others; 
others  come  into  collision  with  him,  and  he  comes  inta 
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collision  with  others ;  schools  of  philosophy  are  formed 
having  with  each  other  various  relations  of  dependence, 
agreement,  and  contradiction.  As  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy traces  out  these  relations,  the  forms  with  which 
it  is  concerned  divide  themselves  into  larger  or  smaller 
groups.  We  perceive  that  it  is  only  in  this  definite 
connection  with  others  that  the  individual  became  and 
effected  that  which  he  did  became  and  effect;  and 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  specific 
character  and  importance  of  the  individual  by  reference 
to  the  group  which  includes  him.  But  even  such  an 
explanation  as  this  will  not  in  all  respects  suffice ;  for 
each  individual,  besides  the  characteristics  conmion  to 
his  class,  possesses  much  that  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  not  only  continues  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  but 
adds  something  new  to  it,  or  else  disputes  their  pre- 
suppositions and  conclusions.  The  more  important, 
however,  a  personality  has  been,  and  the  farther  its 
historical  influence  has  extended,  the  more  will  its 
individual  character,  even  while  opening  out  new  paths, 
disappear  and  lose  itself  in  the  imiversal  and  necessary 
course  of  history.  For  the  historical  importance  of  the 
individual  depends  upon  his  accomplishing  that  which 
is  required  by  an  universal  need ;  and  so  far  only  as  this 
is  the  case,  does  his  work  become  part  of  the  general 
possession.  The  merely  individual  in  man  is  also  the 
transitory  ;  the  individual  can  only  work  in  an  abiding 
manner  and  on  a  grand  scale  when  he  yields  himself 
and  his  personality  to  the  service  of  the  universal,  and 
executes  with  his  particidar  activity  a  part  of  the 
common  work. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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But  if  this  hold  good  of  the  relation  of  individuals 
to  the  spheres  to  which  they  belong,  is  it  not  equally 
true  of  the  relation  of  these  spheres  to  the  greater 
wholes  in  which  they  are  comprehended  ?  Each  nation 
and,  generally  speaking,  each  historically  coherent  por- 
tion of  mankind,  has  the  measure  and  direction  of  its 
spiritual  life  traced  out  for  it,  partly  by  the  inherent 
specific  qualities  of  its  members,  and  partly  by  the 
physical  and  historical  conditions  that  determine  its 
development*  No  individual,  even  if  he  desires  it,  can 
withdraw  himself  from  this  common  character ;  and  he 
who  is  called  to  a  great  sphere  of  historical  action  will 
not  desire  it,  for  he  has  no  ground  for  his  activity  to 
work  on  except  in  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  member  ; 
and  from  this  whole,  and  thence  only,  there  flows  to  him 
by  numberless  channels,  for  the  most  part  unnoticed, 
the  supplies  by  the  free  utilization  of  which  his  own 
spiritual  personality  is  formed  and  maintained.  But 
for  the  same  reason  all  individuals  are  dependent  on  the 
past.  Each  is  a  child  of  his  age  as  well  as  of  his  nation, 
and  as  he  will  never  achieve  anything  great  if  he  does 
not  work  in  the  spirit  of  his  nation,'  so  surely  ¥dll  he  fail 
unless  he  stands  on  the  ground  of  all  previous  historical 
acquirement.  If,  therefore,  the  spiritual  store  of  man- 
kind, as  the  work  of  self-active  beings,  is  always  sulgect 
to  change,  this  change  is  of  necessity  continuous  ;  and 
the  same  law  of  historical  continuity  holds  good  also  of 
each  smaller  sphere,  so  far  as  its  natural  development  is 
not  hindered  by  external  influences.     In  this  process  of 

>  Or  of  the  whole  to  which  he  beloDga— his  church,  school,  or  what- 
eTer  it  nuiy  be. 
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development  each  period  has  the  advantage  of  the  cul- 
ture and  experience  of  the  preAdous  periods;  the  historic 
development  of  mankind,  therefore,  is  upon  the  whole  a 
development  towards  ever  higher  culture — a  progiression. 
But  particular  nations,  and  entire  groups  of  nations, 
may  nevertheless  be  thrown  back  into  lower  stages  by 
external  misfortunes,  or  their  own  internal  exhaustion  ; 
important  tracts  of  hiunan  culture  may  k)ng  lie  fallow  ; 
progress  itself  may  at  first  be  accomplished  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  through  the  breaking  up  of  some  imper- 
fect form  of  civilisation.  In  defining,  then,  the  law 
of  historical  progress  in  its  application  to  particular 
phenomena,  we  must  be  careful  to  explain  progress 
merely  as  the  logical  development  of  those  qualities 
and  conditions  which  are  originally  inherent  in  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  a  nation,  or  field  of 
culture.  This  development  in  every  individual  case  is 
not  necessarily  an  improvemeilt ;  there  may  come  dis- 
turbances and  seasons  of  decay,  in  which  a  nation  or  a 
form  of  civilisation  ceases  to  exist,  and  other  forms 
work  their  way  forward,  perhaps  painfully  and  by  long 
and  circuitous  paths,  to  carry  on  the  development  of 
history.  Here,  too,  a  law  is  present  in  the  historic 
evolution,  inasmuch  38  its  general  course  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  things ;  but  this  law  is  not  so  simple, 
nor  this  course  so  direct^  as  we  might  have  anticipated. 
Moreover,  as  the  character  and  sequence  of  the  historic 
periods  are  the  result  of  law  and  not  of  chance,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  order  and  character  of  the 
various  developments  contained  in  them.  Not  that 
these  developments  can  be  constructed  d  priori  in 

c2 
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reference  to  the  general  concept  of  the  sphere  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  of  the  State,  for  instance,  or  Eeligion,  or 
Philosophy:.  But  for  each  historic  whole,  or  for  each  of 
its  periods  of  development,  a  definite  course  is  marked 
out  by  its  own  fundamental  character,  by  its  external 
circumstances,  by  its  pAace  in  history.  -That  the  course 
thus  prescribed  by  existing  conditions  should  be  ac- 
tually followed,  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  any  other  calculation  of  probabilities.  For, 
though  aooidental  circumstances  often  give  an  impulse 
and  a  direction  to  the  activity  of  individuals,  it  is 
natural  und  necessary  that  among  a  great  number  of 
men  there  should  be  a  variety  of  dispositions — of  cul- 
ture, of  character,  of  forms  of  activity,  of  external  con- 
ditions— sufficient  to  furnish  representatives  of  all  the 
different  tendencies  possible  under  the  given  circum- 
stances. It  is  natural  and  necessary  that  each  historical 
phenomenon  should  either,  by  -attraction  or  repidsion, 
evoke  others  which  serve  to  supplement  it;  that  the 
various  dispositions  and  forces  should  display  themselves 
in  action ;  that  all  the  different  views  of  a  question 
that  may  be  taken  should  be  stated,  and  all  the  different 
methods  of  solving  given  problems  should  be  tried.  In 
a  word,  the  regular  course  and  organic  articulation  of 
history  are  not  an  a  priori  postulate ;  but  the  nature 
of  historic  conditions  and  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  involve  that  the  historic  development  should,  not- 
withstanding all  the  contingency  of  the  individual, 
follow,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  main,  a  fixed  law ;  and 
to  recognize  the  working  of  such  regularity  in  any 
given  case,  we  need  not  abandon  the  terra  Jurma  of 
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facts,  we  need  only  examine  the  facts  thoroughly,  and 
draw  the  conclusions  to  which  they  themselves  contain 
the  premises. 

What  we  ask,  therefore,  is  but  the  complete  applica- 
tion of  a  purely  historic  method.  We  would  have  no 
theoretic  construction  of  history,  proceeding  from  theory 
to  fact ;  our  history  must  be  built  up  from  below,  out 
of  the  materials  that  are  actually  given.  It  stands  to 
reason,  however,  that  these  materials  cannot  be  made 
use  of  in  their  rough  state ;  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  searching  historical  analysis  to  determine  the  essence 
and  internal  connection  of  all  the  phenomena  concerned* 

This  conception  of  our  problem  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
open  to  the  charges  raised  against  the  Hegelian  construc- 
tion of  history.  Bightly  understood,  it  can  never  lead 
to  the  distortion  of  facts,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  free 
movement  of  history  to  an  abstract  formalism,  since  it 
is  upon  historical  feicts  and  traditions,  and  upon  these 
alone,  that  we  propose  to  base  our  reasoning  as  to  the 
relation  of  past  phenomena:  only  in  what  has  been 
freely  produced  shall  we  seek  for  historical  necessity. 
If  this  be  thou^t  impossible  and  paradoxical,  we  might 
appeal  to  the  universal  conviction  of  the  rule  of  a 
Divine  Providence — a  conception  which  before  all  things 
implies  that  the  course  of  history  is  not  fortuitous,  but 
is  determined  by  a  higher  necessity.  In  case,  however, 
we  are  dissatisfied  (as  we  may  reasonably  be)  with 
an  argument  resting  solely  on  faith,  we  have  only  to 
examine  more  closely  the  concept  of  liberty  to  convince 
ourselves  that  liberty  is  something  other  than  caprice 
or  chance,  that  the  free  activity  of  man  has  its  inborn 
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measure  in  the  primitive  essence  of  spirit,  and  in  the 
laws  of  human  nature ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  this 
internal  subjection  to  law,  even  what  is  really  fortuitous 
in  the  individual  act  becomes  necessity  in  the  grand 
com^e  of  historic  evolution.  To  follow  this  coiurse  in 
detail  is  the  main  problem  of  history. 

Whether  in  regard  to  the  history  -of  Philosophy  it 
is  necessary  or  even  advantageous  for  the  writer  to 
possess  any  philosophic  conviction  of  his  own,  is  a 
question  that  would  scarcely  have  been  raised  had  not 
the  dread  of  a  philosiophic  construction  of  history 
caused  some  minds  to  overlook  the  most  simple  and 
obvious  truths.  Few  would  maintain  that  the  history 
of  law,  for  instance,  would  find  its  best  exponent  in  a 
person  who  had  no  opinions  on  the  subject  of  juris- 
prudence ;  or  political  history,  in  one  who  embraced  no 
theory  of  politics.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be 
otherwise  with  the  history  of  Philosophy.  How  can 
the  historian  even  understand  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers ;  by  what  standard  is  he  to  judge  of  their 
importance ;  how  can  he  discern  the  internal  connection 
of  the  systems,  or  form  any  opinion  respecting  their 
reciprocal  relations,  unless  he  is  guided  in  his  labours 
by  fixed  philosophic  principles?  But  the  more  de- 
veloped and  mutually  consistent  these  principles  are, 
the  more  must  we  ascribe  to  him  a  definite  system;  and 
since  clearly  developed  and  consistent  principles  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  desired  in  a  writer  of  history,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  and 
good  that  he  shoidd  bring  with  him  to  the  study  of  the 
earlier  Philosophy  a  philosophic  system   of  his   own. 
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It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  his  system  may  be  too 
contracted  to  interpret  for  him  the  meaning  of  his 
predecessors ;  it  is  also  possible  that  he  may  apply  it  to 
history  in  a  perverse  manner,  by  introducing  his  own 
opinions  into  the  doctrines  of  previous  philosophers, 
and  constmcting  out  of  his  own  system  that  which  he 
should  have  tried  to  understand  by  its  help.  But  we 
must  not  make  the  general  principle  answerable  for 
these  faults  of  individuals ;  and  still  less  can  we  hope 
to  escape  them  by  entering  on  the  history  of  Philosophy 
devoid  of  any  philosophic  conviction.  The  human  mind 
is  not  like  a  tabula  rasdj  the  facts  of  history  are  not 
simply  reflected  in  it  like  a  picture  on  a  photographic 
plate,  but  evCTy  view  of  a  given  occurrence  is  arrived  at 
by  independent  observation,  combination,  and  judgment 
of  the  facts.  Philosophic  impartiality,  therefore,  does 
not  consist  in  the  absence  of  all  presuppositions,  but  in 
bringing  to  the  study  of  past  events  presuppositions 
that  are  true.  The  man  who  is  without  any  philo- 
sophic stand-point  is  not  on  that  account  without  any 
stand-point  whatever ;  he  who  has  formed  no  scientific 
opinion  on  philosophic  questions  has  an  unscientific 
opinion  about  them.  To  say  that  we  should  bring  to 
the  history  of  Philosophy  no  philosophy  of  our  own, 
really  means  that  in  dealing  with  it  we  should  give  the 
preference  to  imscientific  notions  as  compared  with 
scientific  ideas.  And  the  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  assertion  ^  that  the  historian  ought  to  form  his 
sjrstem  in  the  course  of  writing  his  history,  from  history 
itself;  that  by  means  of  history  he  is  to  emancipate 
*  By  Wirth  in  the  Jakrhuoher  der  Gegenwart,  1844,  709  sq.  . 
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himself  from  any  preconceived  system,  in  order  thus  to 
attain  the  universal  and  the  true.  From  what  point  of 
view  then  is  he  to  regard  history,  that  it  may  do  him 
this  service  ?  From  the  false  and  narrow  point  of  view 
which  he  must  quit  that  he  may  rightly  comprehend 
history?  or  from  the  universal  point  of  view  which 
history  itself  must  first  enahle  him  to  attain?  The 
one  is  manifestly  as  impracticable  as  the  other,  and  we 
are  ultimately  confined  within  this  circle :  that  he  alone 
completely  understands  the  history  of  Philosophy  who 
possesses  true  and  complete  philosophy;  and  that  he 
only  arrives  at  true  philosophy  who  is  led  to  it  by 
understanding  history.  Nor  can  this  circle  ever  be 
entirely  escaped :  the  history  of  Philosophy  is  the  test 
of  the  truth  of  systems;  and  to  have  a  philosophic 
system  is  the  condition  of  a  man's  understanding  history. 
The  truer  and  the  more  comprehensive  a  philosophy  is, 
the  better  will  it  teach  us  the  importance  of  previous 
philosophies ;  and  the  more  unintelligible  we  find  the 
history  of  Philosophy,  the  greater  reason  have  we  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  our  own  philosophic  conceptions. 
But  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
we  ought  never  to  regard  the  work  of  science  as  finished 
in  the  historic  any  more  than  in  the  philosophic  domain. 
As  in  a  general  manner,  Philosophy  and  Experimental 
Science  mutually  require  and  condition  one  another,  so 
it  is  here.  Each  forward  movement  of  philosophic 
knowledge  oflFers  new  points  of  view  to  historic  reflec- 
tion, facilitates  the  comprehension  of  the  earlier  systems, 
of  their  interconnection  and  relations ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  newly  attained  perception  of  the 
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manner  in  which  the  problems  of  Philosophy  have  been 
solved  or  regarded  by  others,  and  of  the  internal  con- 
nection and  consequences  of  their  theories,  instructs  us 
afresh  concerning  the  questions  which  Philosophy  has 
to  answer,  the  different  courses  it  may  pursue  in  an- 
swering them,  and  the  consequences  which  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  each  course. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  approach  our  subject 
somewhat  more  closely. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OKIGIN   OF  GREEK   PHILOSOPHY. 

§  I. — Is  Greek  Phtloaophy  derived  frmn  Oriental 
Speaidaiion  ? 

In  order  to  explain  the  growth  of  Greek  Philosophy,  we 
must  first  enquire  out  of  what  historical  conditions  it 
arose;  whether  it  evolved  itself  as  a  native  product 
from  the  spirit  and  culture  of  the  Greek  people,  or  was 
transplanted  from  without  into  Hellenic  soil,  and  grew 
up  under  foreign  influences.  The  Greeks,  we  know, 
were  early  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  Eastern  nations 
(the  only  nations  whose  culture  preceded  their  own)  a 
share  in  the  origin  of  their  philosophy ;  but  in  the  most 
ancient  period,  certain  isolated  doctrines  merely  were 
thus  derived  from  the  East.^  As  far  as  our  information 
extends,  not  the  Greeks,  but  the  Orientals,  were  the 
first  to  attribute  such  an  origin  to  Greek  Philosophy 
generally.  The  Jews  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  edu- 
cated under  Greek  influences,  sought  by  means  of  this 
theory  to  explain  the  supposed  harmony  of  their  sacred 
writings  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Hellenes,  agreeably 
to  their  own  stand-point  and  interests  ;*  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  Egyptian  priests,  after  they  had  become 

^  Of.  infra,  the     chapters    oo    ject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  relating  to  the  Judaic  Alexandrian 

'  Further  details  on  this  sub-    Philosophy. 
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acquainted,  under  the  Ptolemies,  with  Ghreek  Philosophy, 
made  great  boast  of  the  wisdom,  which  not  only  pro- 
phets and  poets,  but  also  philosophers  were  said  to  have 
acquired  from  them.^  Somewhat  later,  the  the(»7  gained 
admittance  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  When  Greek 
Philosophy,  despairing  of  its  own  powers,  began  to  ex- 
pect its  salvation  from  some  high^  revelation,  and  to 
seek  for  such  a  revelation  in  religious  traditions,  it  was 
natural  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  thinkers  should 


'  We  fiod  DothiagiB  Herodotus 
as  to  AD  J  i^^tian  origin  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  In  regard  to  religion , 
on  tlie  other  hand,  he  not  only 
Baintains  that  certain  Greek  cults 
and  doctrines  (especially  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  and  the  doctrine 
of  Transmigration,  ii.  49, 123)  were 
imported  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
but  says  in  a  general  manner 
(ii.  52)  that  the  Pelasgi  at  first 
adored  their  deities  simply  under 
thft  name  of  the  gods,  and  after- 
vaids  received  the  particularnames 
of  these  gods  (with  the  few  excep- 
tions enumerated  in  e.  66)  from 
E^pt.  That  this  assertion  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  statements 
of  the  I^gyptian  priest  appears  pro- 
bable from  c.  50 ;  and  still  more 
from  c  54,  where  Herodotus  relates 
from  the  mouth  of  these  priests  a 
story  of  two  women  who,  carried 
off  by  Phcenicians  from  the  i^yp- 
tian  Thebes,  founded  the  first  ora- 
cles— one  in  Hellas,  the  other  in 
Libya.  This  story  manifestly  arose 
from  a  rationalistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Dodonaie  legend  oi  the 
tvo  doves  (c.  55),  and  was  imposed 
on  the  credulous  stranger  through 
the  assurances  of  the  priests,  that 
what  they  told  about  the  fate  of 
these  women  they  had  ascertained 


by  repeated  enquiries.  As  the 
priests  then  represented  themselves 
to  be  the  founders  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion^ so  at  a  later  period  they 
claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  Greek 
PhUotophy,  Thus  Grantor  (ap. 
Proclus  III  Ttm.  24  B)  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Platonic  myth  of  the 
Atheninnsand  Atlantides:  fMoprv- 
p0vfn  8i  col  oi  vpo^rjrat  tAk  Alyv- 

Tovra  y€yp(iif>Bai  kiyomts — there- 
with giving  a  valuable  hint  for  es- 
timating the  worth  of  such  state- 
ments ;  and  Diodorus  asserts,  i.  06 : 
the  Egyptian  priests  related,  ^ic 
rmy  itmypa^v  r&v  ip  reus  Upats 
fitfikois,  that  Orpheus,  Musseus, 
Lyciirgus,  Solon,  &&,  had  come  to 
them;  and  moreover,  Plato,  Py- 
thagoras, £udoxus,  Demoeritus, 
and  (Enopides  from  Chios,  and  that 
relicsof  these  mea  were  still  shown 
in  Egypt.  These  philosophers  had 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  the 
doctrines,  arts,  and  institutions 
which  they  transmitted  to  the  Hel- 
lenes; Pythagoras,  for  example, 
his  geometry,  his  theory  of  num- 
bers, and  transmigration;  Demo- 
critus,  his  astronomical  knowledge ; 
Lycurgiis,  Plato  and  Solon,  their 
laws. 
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be  ascribed  to  the  same  source ;  and  the  more  diffictdty 
there  was  in  explaining  these  doctrines  from  native 
tradition,  the  more  readily  was  their  origin  attributed 
to  raxjes,  long  since  revered  as  the  teachers  of  the 
Greeks,  and  whose  wisdom  enjoyed  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, because  the  unknown  has  generally  a  charm  for 
the  imagination,  and  seen,  as  it  must  be,  through  a 
mysterious  haze,  is  wont  to  look  greater  than  it  really 
is.  Thus,  after  the  period  of  Neo-Pythagoreism  there 
spread,  chiefly  from  Alexandria,  the  belief  that  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  philosophers  had  been  in- 
structed by  Eastern  priests  and  sages,  and  that  their 
most  characteristic  doctrines  had  been  taken  from  this 
source.  This  opinion  in  the  following  centuries  be- 
came more  and  more  general,  and  the  later  Neo- 
Platonists  especially  ccmried  it  to  such  an  extent  that, 
according  to  them,  the  philosophers  had  been  scarcely 
more  than  the  promulgators  <rf  doctrines  perfected  ages 
before  in  the  traditions  of  the  Asiatic  races.  No  wonder 
that  Christian  authors,  even  after  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, continued  the  same  strain,  doubting  neither  the 
Jewish  statements  as  to  the  dependence  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy on  the  religion  of  the  .Old  Testament,  nor  the 
stories  which  made  PhoBnicians,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Babylonians  and  Hindoos  the  instructors  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.*  Modem  science  has  long  ago  discarded 
the  fables  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  intercourse  of  the 

*  Among  these  the  Alexandria  the  Hellenic  philosophers  generally 

ans  were  again  preeminent.     Cle-  are  represented  as  having  borrowed 

mens  dwells  with  especial  predilec-  portions  of  the  truth  from  the  He- 

tion  on  this  theme  in  his  Stromaia.  brew  prophets,  and  given  them  out 

Plato  to  him  is  simply  6  4^  *Z0paiup  as  their  own  (ibid.  312  d  320  A). 
^iK6<rofo5  {Stnmi,  i.  274  B);  and 
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Greek  sages  with  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but  the  idea 
that  Greek  Philosophy  partly  or  entirely  originated  in 
the  Pagan  East  has  more  facts  to  urge  in  its  behalf. 
It  has  also  found  support  in  the  high  opinion  of  Oriental 
wisdom  induced  by  our  better  acquaintanoe  with  the 
Chinese,  Persian  and  Indian  sacred  records,  and  by  our 
researches  into  Egyptian  antiquity ;  an  opinion  which 
harmonizes  with  certain  philosophical  speculations  con- 
cerning a  primitive  revelation  and  a  golden  age.     More 
sober  philosophy,  indeed,  questioned  the  truth  of  these 
speculations,  and  thoughtful  students  of  history  sought 
vainly  for  traces  of  that  high  culture  which  was  said 
to  have  adorned  the  childhood   of   the  world.      Our 
admiration,  too,  for  the  Oriental  Philosophy,  of  which, 
according  to  its  enthusiastic  admirers,  only  some  frag- 
ments had  reached  the  Greeks,  has  been  considerably 
modified  by  our  growing  knowledge  of  its  true  content 
and  character.    When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  old  un- 
critical manner  of  confusing  separate  modes  of  thought 
had  been  abandoned,  and  every  notion   began  to  be 
studied  in  its  historical  connection,  and  in  relation  with 
the  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  appeared,  it  was  natural  that  the  diiFer- 
ences  of  Greek  and  Oriental  cultivation,  and  the  self- 
dependence  of  the  Greek,  should  again  be  more  strongly 
emphasized  by  those  best  acquainted  with  classical  anti- 
quity.    Still,  there  have  not  been  wanting,  even  quite 
recently,  some  to  maintain  that  the  East  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  earliest  Greek  Philosophy ;  and  the  whole 
question  seems  by  no  means  so  entirely  settled  that  the 
History  of  Philosophy  can  avoid  its  repeated  discussion* 
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One  point,  however,  is  to  be  noted,  the  neglect  of 
which  has  not  unfrequently  brought  confusion  into  this 
enquiry.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  influence  of  Oriental 
conceptions  on  Greek  Philosophy  may  well  be  admitted 
even  by  those  who  consider  that  Philosophy  to  be  purely 
a  Greek  creation.  The  Greeks,  like  the  other  Indo- 
Germanic  races,  arose  out  of  Asia,  and  from  this  their 
earliest  home  they  must  originally  have  brought  with 
them,  together  with  their  language,  the  general  ground- 
work of  their  religion  and  manners.  After  they  had 
reached  their  later  abodes,  they  were  still  cpen  to  in- 
fluences which  reached  them  from  the  Oriental  nations, 
partly  through  Thrace  and  the  Bosphorus,  partly  by 
way  of  the  iEgean  and  its  islands.  The  national 
character  of  Greece,  therefore,  was  even  in  its  origin 
under  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  and  Greek 
religion,  especially,  can  only  be  understood  on  the  sup- 
position that  foreign  rites  and  religious  ideas  &om  the 
North  and  South-east  were  superadded  to  the  faith  of 
Greek  antiqxdty,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  even  to  that  of 
the  Homeric  age.  The  latest  of  these  inmiigrant  gods, 
such  as  Dionysus,  Cybele,  and  the  PhoBuician  Heracles, 
can  now  with  sufiBcient  certainty  be  proved  alien  in 
their  origin ;  while  in  the  case  of  others,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  enquiry,  we  have  still  to  be  content  with 
doubtful  conjectures.  In  considering  the  Oriental 
origin  of  Greek  philosophy,  however,  we  can  only  take 
into  account  those  Eastern  influences,  the  entrance  of 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  early  religion  of 
Greece,  or  the  development  of  the  Greek  character 
generally ;  for  the  scope  of  our  work  involves  om:  re- 
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garding  the  philosophy  of   the  Grreeks,   at   any  rate 
primarily,  as  a  product  of  the  Greek  spirit ;  and  to 
enquire  how  that  spirit  was  fonned  would  be  beside  the 
purpose  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.     Only  in  so  far 
as  the  Oriental  element  maintained  itself  in  its  specific 
character,  side  by  side  with  the  Hellenic  element,  are 
we  now  concerned  with  it.     If,  indeed.  Both  were  cor- 
rect in  asserting,  as  he  does,^  that  Philosophy  did  not 
spring  from  the  civilisation  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
Greeks,  but  was  transplanted  among  them  as  something 
foreign,  and  that  the  whole  circle  of  notions  lying  at 
its  root  came  ready  made  firom  without,  then,  and  then 
only,   we   might  derive   Greek   Philosophy  absolutely 
from  the  East.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
iouuediate  product  of  the  Greek  philosophers'  own  re- 
flection, in  that  case  it  has  essentially  a  native  origin, 
and  the  question  can  no  longer  be  whether,  as  a  whole,  it 
came  from  the  East,  but  whether  Oriental  doctrines  had 
any  share  in  its  formation,  how  far  this  foreign  influence 
extended,  and  to  what  extent  we  can  still  recognize  in 
it  the  Oriental  element  proper,  as  distinct  from  the 
Hellenic    element.      These    different  cases    have  not 
always  hitherto  been   sufficiently  discriminated;   and 
the  advocates  of  Oriental  influence  especially  have  fre- 
quently   neglected    to    explain  whether    the    foreign 
element  came  into  Philosophy  directly  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  religion.     There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  two  alternatives,  and  it  is  with  the 
former  alone  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

Those  who  maintain  that  Greek  Philosophy  origin-   | 
>  CreBckkkU  unaerer  abendlaiuUtehen  Pkihiopkie,  i.  74*  241, 
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ally  came  from  the  East,  support  their  opinion  partly 
i>n  the  statements  of  the  ancients,  and  partly  on  the 
supposed  internal  aflSnity  between  Greek  and  Oriental 
doctrines.  The  first  of  these  proofs  is  very  imsatisfac- 
tory.  Later  writers,  it  is  true,  particularly  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Neo-Pythagorean  and  Neo-Platonic  Schools, 
f  speak  much  of  the  wisdom  which  Thales,  Pherecydes  and 
Pythagoras,  Democritus  and  Plato,  owed  to  the  teaching 
of  Egyptian  priests,  Chaldeans,  Magi,  and  even  Brah- 
mans.  But  this  evidence  could  only  be  valid  if  we  were 
assured  that  it  rested  on  a  trustworthy  tradition,  reaching 
back  to  the  time  of  these  philosophers  themselves.  And 
who  can  guarantee  us  such  an  assurance  ?  The  assertions 
of  these  comparatively  recent  authors  respecting  the 
ancient  philosophers  must  be  cautiously  received  even 
when  they  mention  their  references ;  for  their  historical 
sense  and  critical  faculty  are  almost  invariably  so  dull, 
and  the  dogmatic  presuppositions  of  subsequent  philo- 
sophy are  so  intrusively  apparent  in  their  language,  that 
we  can  trust  very  few  of  them  even  for  a  correct  version 
of  their  authorities,  and  in  no  single  instance  can  we 
hope  for  a  sound  judgment  concerning  the  worth  and 
origin  of  those  authorities,  or  an  accurate  discrimination 
of  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  the  fabulous  from  the 
historic.  Indeed,  when  anything,  otherwise  unknown  to 
us,  is  related  by  them  of  Plato,  Pythagoras,  or  any  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  without  any  reference  to  authori- 
ties, we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  story  is  foimded, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  neither  on  fact  nor  on 
respectable  tradition,  but  at  best  on  some  unauthenti- 
cated  rumour,  and  still  oftener,  perhaps,  on  a  misunder- 
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standing,  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  a  dogmatic  presuppo- 
sition, or  even  a  deliberate  invention.     This  is  true  in 
an  especial  manner  of  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of 
Crreek  Philosophy  with  the  East ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Orientals  had  the  strongest  inducements  of  vanity 
and  self-interest  to  invent  an  Eastern  origin  for  Greek 
science  and  culture ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Ghreeks  were 
only  too  ready  to  allow  the  claim.     It  is  precisely  with 
such  imauthenticated  statements  that  we  have  here  to 
do,  and  these  statements  are  so  suspiciously  connected 
with  the  peculiar  standpoint  of  the  authors  who  make 
them,  that  it  would  be  very  rash  to  build  hypotheses  of 
great  importance  in  history  on  a  foundation  so  insecure. 
If  we  put  aside,  then,  these  untrustworthy  witnesses, 
and  have  recourse  to  older  authorities,  the  result  is  no 
better ;  we  find  either  that  they  assert  much  less  than 
the  later  writers,  or  that  their  assertions  are  based  far 
more  upon  conjecture  than  historical  knowledge.    Thales 
may  have  been  in  Egypt :  we  have  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  there  learned 
more  than  the  first  rudiments  of  mathematics.     That 
Pythagoras  visited  that  country,  and  that  his  whole 
philosophy   originated    thence,   was    first  asserted   by 
Isocrates,  in  a  passage  which  is  more  than  suspected  of 
being   a  rhetorical  fiction.      Herodotus   says   nothing 
about  his  having  come  to  Egypt,  and  represents  him 
as  having  derived  from  the  Egyptians  only  a  very  few 
doctrines  and  customs,  and  these  at  third  hand.     The 
distant  journeys  of  Democritus  axe  better  attested  ;  but 
what  he  learnt  in  the  course  of  them  from  the  bar- 
barians we  are  not  certainly  informed,  for  the  story  of 
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ally  came  from  the  East,  support  their  opinic 
on  the  statements  of  the  ancients,  and  parti 
supposed  internal  aflBnity  between  Greek  and 
doctrines.     The  first  of  these  proofs  is  very  ii 
tor}\     Later  writers,  it  is  true,  particularly 
ents  of  theNeo-Pythagorean  andNeo-Platoii 
speak  much  of  the  wisdom  which  Thales,  Phe 
Pythagoras,  Democritus  and  Plato,  owed  to  t 
of  Egyptian  priests,  Chaldeans,  Magi,  and 
mans.    But  this  evidence  could  only  be  val 
assured  that  it  rested  on  a  trustworthy  trad  • 
back  to  the  time  of  these  philosophers  th* 
who  Can  guarantee  us  such  an  assurance  ? 
of  these  comparatively  recent  author^ 
ancient  philosophers  must  be  cautior 
when  they  mention  their  references ; 
sense  and  critical  faculty  are  almost 
and  the  dogmatic  presuppositions 
sophy  are  so  intrusively  apparent 
we  can  trust  very  few  of  them  e 
of  their  authorities,  and  in  n^ 
hope  for  a  sound  judgment 
origin  of  those  authorities,  c 
of  the  genuine  from  the  8] 
historic.     Indeed,  when  r 
usjijr"  ^l^jythemof 

7      "' 
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stko,  IT  «ffs  a  dililaifer 

m  ^pecM  nmmer  d  lit 

mi?^4atmGAUTsmimBmim 

<«l¥  too  lei^^  iOot  tie 

do,  and  tkie  itaKnufiit^  m  9' 

tkm,ttoitvailli 
^iiBparteeiiitii 
If  «e  fRt  mk,  limMm 

Wis;  ve  1M  i& 

msrrkTetea 

nf  tlie  M ;  Ivf  i^f^^        ^>M3tially  Hir  ]ii>t*jriral  facts,  we 
mcie^irfa^^^  iurn]ii41r>l    to    njt^rt    [.K)th   these 

Ntlttpni  q^i  ^^         iQiprnbfiljility  nf  tni   lv3>tera  origin 
fAilt«ipif  ^g^  gardto  (hvi'k  P}liln^^|l|]y  generally 


IS  to  the  precise 

11  tln^  one  hand,*  3C^,^^ 

-Sor ratio  systems   v^^t^uT 

nit  ion  the  theories 

iital  iintioES.     The 

-isliM's,  n  rippears  in 

M>s   ill  tiii*  Eleatics; 

^ ;  tliat  o[  the  Egyp- 

Jews  ill  Anaxagoras. 

r^s    (iisHiM-tly  afllrms 

al^^^t'  imt  of  Egyptian 

hit    ttt  any  ^reat  extent 

ittis  aint  PI?Lti>,  with  the 

,iAU\  lir  snys  ^iieek  Philo- 

iii  these  inflnt^uttrg;  but  in 

ptviilarion  utire  more  renewed 

,u)ir  tuiv\  tlj!^  Zovuastrian  doc- 

Irnixtitit^  of  KLiyptian  notions, 


J^^cnti?, : 


IT 


»  .f«>re  apiK*:ir,     Tlir  phi^noni^non  which 

;s  Vcrxtiitid.  i  r^ J  If'/if  i  -W'  t  r  if  n  i  ^  d  ■"  <  f  Uen  Schinesen, 

:  Th .  1 8  4 1,1  H  44 .  1 8  (i  G.     i^f>  h"t  f  i^i  ">' '  i^nd  die  Philo- 

' .      /^rr   M(fyf^tif:vhc>t  stijJnn  ia  ihr-Kr   W'^i^ijtsokicktlichen 

^*    OMis/rni,  IHIT^.  L'utfrk'i'htujT,  ISVJ      In  what  fol- 

ZeUschrift  fiir  Af-  luw^  1  k^iep  iiiiiir[p;i]ly  to  thisla&t 

^&.  128  sqq.      />  <  ^   f™//.     ftfi.^.     Ab^ndl.    Pkil. 

1849.   Kftiprd^ykhs  i.   74   ^qq,.  lil^S    bq  .    459    sq.     In 

der^    I8ij8,      litra-  \\i^  scnjuJ   pavt   nj   this  "vrork   he 

<3a4/'^,  1 8o  fK     ^  ?^  ft  J-  user  I J  ^  4  t  o  i  hi*  ii  ^  i  c  3  rj  es  of  Zoru- 

IsnteHicJi,  1S64    /j*/«  r.:*tt;r  n  ^hiviL*  iii  1 W 1 1 uigoreism. 
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the  Phoenician  Atomist  Mochus  deserves  no  credit.* 
Plato's  travels  in  Egypt  also  seem  to  be  historical,  and 
have  at  any  rate  much  more  evidence  in  their  favour 
than  the  subsequent  and  improbable  statements  as  to 
his  intercourse  with  Phoenicians,  Jews,  Chaldeans  and 
Persians,  Whatever  later  authors  may  have  said,  or 
rather  surmised,  about  the  fruits  of  these  travels,  Plato 
himself  clearly  expresses  his  own  opinion  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  when  he  ascribes  to  the  Greeks,  as 
their  special  characteristic,  a  taste  for  knowledge,  and 
to  the  Egyptians,  as  to  the  Phoenicians,  a  love  of  gain.* 
As  a  fact,  he  praises  them  in  various  passages,  not  for 
philosophic  discoveries,  but  for  technical  arts  and  poli- 
tical institutions;*  there  is  not  a  trace,  either  in  his 
own  writings  or  in  credible  tradition,  of  his  having 
taken  his  philosophy  from  them.  Thus  the  assertions 
as  to  the  dependence  of  Greek  on  Oriental  Philosophy, 
when  we  exclude  those  that  are  wholly  untrustworthy, 
and  rightly  understand  the  rest,  dwindle  down  to  a  very 
small  number;  even  these  are  not  altogether  beyond 
question,  and  at  most  only  prove  that  the  Greeks  in 
particular  cases  may  have  received  certain  impulses 
from  the  East,  not  that  their  whole  philosophy  was 
imported  from  thence. 

A  more  important  result  is  supposed  to  be  derived 

^i)  from  the  internal  afBnitv  of  the  Greek  systems  with 

Oriental  doctrines.    But  even  the  two  most  recent  advo- 

*  Further  details,  infra.  — Gesch,  der  Phil.  i.  163  sqq. 

•  Sep.  iv.  436  E.  A  passage  on  »  Cf.  Zeller,  Phil,  der  Gr,  Part 
which  Ritter,  in  his  careM  enquiry  ii.  a,  p.  358,  note  2;  altM)  Brandis, 
into  the  oriental  origin  of  Greek  Geach.  der  Gr.-rdm.  Phil.  i.  143. 
philosophy,  rightly  lays  much  stress. 
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cates  of  the  theory  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
zneaning  of  this  affinity.  Gladisch,  on  the  one  hand,'  ^/^.^ 
thinks  it  evident  that  the  principal  pre-Socratic  systems  "u^^jC 
reproduced  without  any  material  alteration  the  theories 
of  the  universe  of  the  five  chief  Oriental  nations.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  he  considers,  reappears  in 
Pythagoreism ;  that  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Eleatics ; 
that  of  the  Persians  in  Heracleitus ;  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Empedocles ;  that  of  the  Jews  in  Anaxagoras. 
Both,  on  the  other  hand,*  no  less  distinctly  affirms 
that  ancient  Ghreek  speculation  arose  out  of  Egyptian 
creeds,  intermingled,  though  not  to  any  great  extent 
except  in  the  cases  of  Democritus  and  Plato,  with  the 
ideas  of  Zoroaster.  In  Aristotle,  he  says,  Greek  Philo- 
sophy first  freed  itself  from  these  influences;  but  in 
Neo-Platonism  Egyptian  speculation  once  more  renewed 
its  youth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Zoroastrian  doc- 
trines, with  a  certain  admixture  of  Egyptian  notions, 
produced  Christianity. 

If  we  examine  impartially  the  historical  facts,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  both  these 
theories,  and  the  improbability  of  an  Eastern  origin 
and  character  in  regard  to  Greek  Philosophy  generally 
will  more  and  more  appear.     The  phenomenon  which 

*  EinUUung in  das  VentSndn iu  ffyperboreer  widdie  alien  Schinesen, 

dtr  Wf.lt^e8ehichte,2Th.  1841,1844.  1866.     Die  ReliffUm  und  die  PkUo- 

Dae  Myeterium  der  JEayptischen  eophie  in  Hirer  WeUgeechichtlicken 

Pyramiden    und    Obelisken,  1846.  Entwwklmg,  1852.     Id  what  fol- 

On  HeradeituB,  Zeitechrift  fur  At-  lows  I  keep  principally  to  this  last 

tertkums-Wiseenechaft,   1846,    No.  treatise. 

121  aq.,  1848 ;  Na  28  sqq.      Die  *  Geeek.    uns.    AbendL    Phil, 

versehleicrte  Isis,  lSi9.  Empedfiklee  i.  74  sqq.,  228   sq.,    459   sq.    In 

und  die  JSgypter^    1858.      Hera*  the  second  part  of  this  work  he 

cleitoe  und  ZmMeter,  1859.    Anax-  ascribes  to  the  doctrines  of  2^ru- 

agorae  unddie  leraMen,  1864.  Die  aster  a  share  in  Pythagoreism. 
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Gladisch  thinks  he  perceives,  even  supposing  it  to  exist, 
would  admit  of  a  twofold  explanation.  We  might 
either  ascribe  it  to  an  actual  connection  between  the 
Pythagorean  Philosophy  and  the  Chinese,  between  the 
Eleatic  and  the  Hindoo,  &c. ;  or  we  might  regard  the 
coincidence  of  these  doctrines  as  naturally  resulting, 
without  any  external  connection,  from  the  universality 
of  the  Greek  genius,  or  some  other  cause.  In  the 
latter  case  the  phenomenon  would  give  no  clue  to  the 
origin  of  Greek  Philosophy,  nor,  however  striking  such 
a  fact  might  appear  to  us,  would  it  add  much  to  our 
historical  knowledge  of  Greek  science.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  really  such  an  external  historical 
connection  as  Gladisch  assumes^  between  these  Greek 
systems  and  their  Eastern  prototypes,  we  ought  to  be 
able  in  some  way  or  other  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
such  a  connection ;  to  show,  from  a  survey  of  the  actual 
circumstances,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  such 
accurate  intelligence  concerning  Chinese  and  Hindoo 
doctrines  having  reached  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides ; 
we  must  explain  the  inconceivable  phenomenon  that  the 
different  Oriental  ideas  did  not  become  intermingled 
on  their  way  to  Greece,  nor  in  Greece  itself,  but 
arrived  there  and  maintained  themselves  separately, 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  produce  exactly  the  same  number 
of  Greek  systems,  and  that  in  the  very  order  corre- 
sponding to  the  geographical  and  historical  position 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  arose.  Lastly,  we 
must  give  some  kind  of  answer  to  the  question  how 
theories,  so  evidently  borrowed  from  Parmenides  by 
>  Cf.  especially,  in  reference  to  this,  Anaxagoras  und  dielsradHen,  x.  sq. 
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Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in 
their  own  doctrines  that  they  must  be  considered  their 
scientific  points  of  departure  (e.g.  the  impossibility  of 
an  absolute  origination  or  decease),  could  be  derived  in 
the  case  of  one  philosopher  from  India,  in  that  of  a 
second  from  Egypt,  in  that  of  a  third  from  Palestine. 
All  this  appears  equally  impossible,  whether  we  suppose 
the  influence  of  Oriental  doctrines  on  Greek  Philosophy 
to  have  been  indirect  or  direct.  That  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  in  a  direct  influence  of  the  kind  G-ladisch 
himself  admits ;  ^  appealing,  with  justice,  to  the  ut- 
terances of  Aristotle  and  of  the  other  ancient  authors 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  systems  anterior  to  Plato, 
and  urging  the  reciprocal  interdependence  of  these 
systems.  But  does  the  theory  become  more  probable  if 
we  assiune  that  the  Oriental  element  *  entered  Philo- 
sophy through  the  instrumentality  of  Greek  religion?'* 
Where  do  we  find  in  Greek  religion,  especially  in  the 
religious  tradition  of  the  centuries  which  gave  birth 
to  the  pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (except,  indeed,  in  the 
dogma  of  transmigration),  a  trace  of  all  the  doctrines 
to  which  the  philosophers  are  said  to  have  been  led  by 
it  ?  How  is  it  credible  that  a  speculative  system  like 
the  Vedanta  Philosophy  should  be  communicated  by 
means  of  Greek  mythology  to  Parmenides ;  and  Judaic 
monotheism,  by  means  of  Hellenic  polytheism,  to 
Anaxagoras?  How  could  the  Oriental  doctrines  after 
their  convergence  in  the  Greek  religion  have  issued 
from   it    unchanged   in    this    definite    order  ?      And 

I  Einleitung  in  das   Verstand-    die  Iw,  x\.  sq. 
Hist,  &C.  ii  376  8q.     Anax,  und  '  Anax,  und  die  Isr.  ziii. 
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if  they  had  done  so,  how  can  that  which  the  various 
philosophies  produced  from  the  same  source  (their  na- 
tional religion),  even  when  they  undoubtedly  borrowed 
it  one  from  the  other,  be  referred  to  utterly  different 
Oriental  sources  ?  It  is  easy  to  meet  these  objections, 
which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  by  saying,^  whether 
all  this  be  possible,  and  how  it  may  have  come  about, 
we  will  not  here  enquire,  but  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  simply  establishing  the  facts.  Such  an 
answer  might  suffice  if  the  evidence  for  the  facts  only 
included  the  hearing  of  unimpeachable  witnesses,  and 
a  comparison  of  their  testimony.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  proofs  of  the  parallelism  between 
Greek  and  Oriental  doctrines  which  Gladisch  claims 
to  have  discovered,  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
demand  investigations  much  too  complicated  to  leave 
the  question  of  its  possibility  and  reasonableness  wholly 
untouched.  If  we  consider  his  own  representation  of 
this  parallelism,  we  are  met  at  decisive  points  by  such 
uncritical  reliance  on  interpolated  writings  and  untrust- 
worthy statements,  Buch  confusion  of  earlier  and  later 
authorities,  such  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  theories 
concerned,  that  it  is  plain  we  have  to  do  not  merely 
with  the  proof  of  the  historical  fact,  but  with  a  connec- 
tion and  interpretation  extending  much  farther.*    We 

4    '  Loc.  cit.  xiv.  p.  29  sq.)  This  I  do  not  repeat  here, 

^  Cf.  what   18  said,   infra,  of  not    because    Gladisch's   couuter- 

HeradeitUB,   of  Empedocles,    and  arguments  seem  to  me  unanswer- 

of  Anazagoras ;  also  in  the  text  of  able,  but  because  a  thorough  refufa- 

this  passage,  as  it  appeared  in  the  tion  of  his  hypothesis  would  require 

second  and  third   editions,  about  more  space  than  I  can  devote  to  it, 

the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  Philo-  and  because  the  derivation  of  Py- 

sophy  (Zeller,  Thil.  der  Gr,  3rd  ed.  thagoreism   from  Cliina,  and  the 
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become  involved,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  following 
contradictions :  that  characteristics  equally  to  be  found 
in  several  Greek  philosophers  must  have  had  an  entirely 
different  origin  in  every  case ;  that  doctrines  evidently 
borrowed  by  one  philosopher  from  another,  must  have 
been  communicated  independently  to  both,  from  an 
Eastern  source,  and  to  each  man  from  a  sep^i^te  Eastern 
source ;  *  that  systems  which  evolved  themselves  out  of 
one  another,  in  a  historic  sequence  which  is  indisputable, 
must  each  have  merely  reproduced  what  it  had  already 
received,  irrespectively  of  that  sequence, ,  from  this  or 
that  Oriental  predecessor.  How  little  this  construction 
of  Gladisch  comports  with  actual  facts  may  also  be 
seen  from  the  impossibility'  of  bringing  into  connection 
with  it  two  such  radical  and  important  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  Greek  Philosophy  as  the  Ionic  Physics 
before  Heracleitus,  and  the  Atomistic  Philosophy. 

As  to  Roth,  his  view  can  only  be  properly  considered  J^^^ 
in  the  examination  of  the  separate  Greek  systems.  ^'^  - 
So  far  as  it  is  canied  out,  I  am,  .however,  imablc:  to 
agree  with  it,  because  I  fail  to  see  in  his  .exposition  of 
Egyptian  theology  a  faithful  historical  picture..  I  can- 
doctrines  of  PannenideB  from  India  from  the  Eleatic  doctrine.  But  the 
is  really  inconceivable,  and  has  dependeace  isin  thiscase^noother 
never  been  elsewhere  entertained,      and  no  greater  than  in  tha  case  of 

*  Cf.  supra,  p.  36.  Thus  ac-  Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles;  and 
cording  to  Gladisch,  Pythagoras  Atomistic  has  an. equal  right  with 
got  his  doctrine  of  Transmigration  their  doctrines  to  bJ  considered  an 
from  China  (where,  however,  it  did  independent  system.  The  omis- 
oot  originate),  and  Empedocles  his  sion  of  Thales,  Annximander,  and 
from  £^ypt.  Anaximenes,    Oladisch   (loc.   cit.) 

'  In  regard  to  the  Atomistic  leaves  unexplained.  Yet  Thales  is 
philosophy,  Gladisch  attempts  to  the  founder  of  Greek  Philosophy, 
justify  this  (^Mi:E.«n<2<fte/8r.xiv.)  and  Anaximander  the  immediate 
by  saying  that  it  was  developed    predecessor  of  Heracleitus..-. 
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not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  nor  stop  to  refute  the  theory  *  that  abstract 
concepts,  such  as  spirit,  matter,  time  and  space,  and 
not  presentations  of  personal  beings,  formed  the  original 
content  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  other  religions  of 
antiquity.  I  must  also  leave  the  task  of  examining  the 
results  which  Roth  derives'  from  Oriental  texts  and 
hieroglyphic  monuments  to  those  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
enquiry,  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  the  affinity  assumed 
by  Roth  between  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  doctrines, 
and  the  myths  and  philosophic  systems  of  the  Greeks, 
can  only  be  proved,  even  on  the  author's  own  showing, 
if  we  consent  to  repose  unlimited  confidence  in  untrust- 
worthy witnesses,  uncertain  conjectures  and  groundless 
etymologies.  If,  indeed,  each  transference  of  the  names 
of  Greek  gods  to  foreign  deities  were  an  adequate  proof 
of  the  identity  of  these  gods,  the  Greek  religion  would 
hardly  be  distinguishable  from  the  Egyptian ;  if  it  were 
permissible  to  seek  out  barbarian  etymologies,  even 
where  the  Greek  signification  of  a  word  is  ready  to 
hand,^  we  might  perhaps  suppose  the  whole  mythology, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  gods,  to  have  emigrated 
from  the  East  to  Greece ;  *  if  lamblichus  and  Hermes 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  50  aq.,  228,  131     that  the  root  of  lAv  is  irof»,  Ion. 
sqq.  vardoficu,   Lat.    pasco;    and    that 

*  e.g.  p.  131  sqq.,  278  sqq.  Tleptrt^Sini,  as  well  as  Tltpa^t  and 
'  As,  for  instance,  when  Eoth    Ufptrcvs,  comes  from  ir4pOu;   and 

derives  Pan  and  I'ersephone  from  that  Greek  mythology  says  nothing 

.  the  Egyptian  language ;  translating  of  a  creator  spirit  Pan,  or  of  a  Perses 

Pan  as  Dens  effressus^  the  emanated  in  the  sense  of  Typhon  (if  even 

creative  spirit  (loc.  cit.  140,  284),  one  of  the  Hesiodic  Titans  be  so 

and   Persephone  (p.    162)  as  the  named),  or  of  any  slaying  of  this 

slayer  of  Perses,  i.e.  of  Bore — Seth  Perses  by  Persephone, 

or  Typhon ;    whereas   it  is  clear  *  Scarcely,    however,   even    in 
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Tiism^;istus  were  classical  authorities  for  Egyptian  an- 
tiquity, we  might  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  ancient 
lecords  *  with  which  they  acquaint  us,  and  the  Greek 
philosophical  sayings  w'hich  they  profess  to  havfe  dis- 
covered *  in  old  Egyptian  writings;  if  the  Atomistic  doc- 
trine of  Moschufl  the  Phoenician  were  a  historical  fact, 
we  might,  like  Koth,'  attempt  to  find  in  the  theories  of 
Phoenician  cosmology,  respecting  the  primitive  slime, 
the  sources  of  a  doctrine  hitherto  believed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  metaphysic  of  the  Eleatics.     But  if 
the  universal   principle  of  criticism  be  applicable  to 
this,  as    to    other    cases — viz.    that    history    accepts 
nothing  as  true  the  truth  of  which  is  not  guaranteed 
by  credible   testimony,   or  by   legitimate  conclusions 
fipom  such  testimony — then  this  attempt  of  Roth  will 
only  show  that  the  most  indefatigable  efforts  are  in- 
sufficient to  prove  a  foreign  origin  in  regard  to  the 
essential   content  of    so  indigenous   a  production   as 
Greek  science/ 


that  case, -with  the  facility  of  Roth, 
who  on  the  strength  of  the  above 
etymologies,  and  without  citing  any 
authority,  transfers  the  whole  my- 
thus  of  the  rape  of  Persephone 
and  the  wanderings  of  Demeter  to 
the  Egyptian  mythology,  in  order 
then  to  assert  that  it  first  civme 
from  Egypt  to  the  Greeks  (loc.  cit. 
p.  162). 

*  e.g.  the  book  of  Bitys,  which 
Both  (p.  211  sqq.)  (on  the  ground 
of  a  very  sospicious  passage  in  the 
▼ork  of  the  Pseudo-Iamblichus  on 
the  Mysteries)  places  in  the  eight- 
eeDth  century  before  Christ.  If  this 
book  ever  existed,  it  was  probably 
a  late  invention  of  the  period  of 


Alexandrian  byncretism,  and  worth 
about  as  much,  in  the  light  of 
Egyptian  historical  evidence,  as 
the  book  of  Mormon  is  in  regard 
to  Jewish. 

'  For  example,  the  distinction 
of  yovf  and  ^v^h.  Cf*  Hoth's  Anrntr- 
kungeny  p.  220  sq. 

*  Ixxj.  cit.  274  sqq. 

*  A  more  detailed  examination 
of  Roth's  hy^theses  will  find  a 
fitting  place  m  the  chapter  on  the 
Pythagoreans;  for,  according  to 
him,  it  was  Pythagoras  who  trans- 
planted the  whole  Egyptian  science 
and  theology  into  Ureoce.  Cf. 
also  what  is  said  of  Anaximander, 
intra. 
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A  proof  of  this  kind  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
difficult  to  establish  when  it  is  based  solely  on  internal 
evidence.  It  may  happen  that  not  only  particular 
notions  and  customs,  but  whole  series  of  them  may  bear 
a  resemblance  to  another  series  in  some  other  sphere  of 
civilisation  ;  it  may  also  happen  that  fundamental  con- 
ceptions may  seem  to  repeat  themselves  without  thus 
affording  adequate  proof  that  they  are  historically  inter- 
connected. Under  analogous  conditions  of  develop- 
ment, and  especially  between  races  originally  related 
to  each  other,  many  points  of  contact  invariably  arise, 
even  when  these  races  have  no  actual  intercourse; 
chance  often  brings  out  surprising  similarities  in  de- 
tails ;  and  among  the  more  highly  civilised  races  scarcely 
any  two  could  be  named  between  which  striking  paral- 
lels could  not  be  drawn.  But  though  it  may  be  natural 
in  that  case  to  conjecture  an  external  connection,  the 
existence  of  this  connection  is  only  probable  if  the 
similarities  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  above  more  general  causes.  It  must  have  been 
very  astonishing  to  the  followers  of  Alexander  to  find 
among  the  Brahmans  not  only  their  Dionysus  and 
Heracles,  but  also  their  Hellenic  philosophy;  to  hear 
of  water  being  the  origin  of  the  world,  as  with  Thales ; 
of  Deity  permeating  all  things,  as  with  Heracleitus  ;  of 
a  transmigration  of  souls,  as  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato; 
of  five  elements,  as  with  Aristotle ;  of  the  prohibition 
of  flesh  diet,  as  with  Empedocles  and  the  Orphics ;  * 
and  no  doubt  Herodotus  and  his  successors  must  have 

*  Cf.  the  accounts  of  Mega-  and  Nearchus  in  Stcabo  xv.  1,  58 
fitlicnes,   Arifltobolus,   Onesicritus    sqq.,  p.  712  sqq. 
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been  often  inclined  tx)  derive  Greek  doctrines  and  usages 
from  Egypt.  But  for  us,  all  this  is  not  sufficient  proof 
that  Heracleitus,  Plato,  Thales  and  Aristotle  borrowed 
their  theorems  from  the  Hindoos  or  Egyptians. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  the  want  of  historical 
evidence  which  prevents  our  believing  in  the  Oriental 
origin  of  Greek  Philosophy ;  there  are  several  positive 
reasons  against  the  theory.  One  of  the  most  decisive 
lies  in  the  general  character  of  that  philosophy.  The 
doctrines  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  philosophers  have, 
as  Ritter  well  observes,'  all  the  simplicity  and  indepen- 
dence of  first  attempts ;  and  their  ulterior  development 
is  so  continuous  that  the  hypothesis  of  alien  influences 
is  never  reqidred  to  explain  it.  We  see  here  no  conflict 
of  the  original  Hellenic  spirit  with  foreign  elements,  no 
adaptation  of  misapprehended  formulae  and  conceptions, 
no  return  to  scientific  traditions  of  the  past,  in  short, 
none  of  the  phenomena  by  which,  for  example,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  dependence  of  philosophy  on  foreign 
sources  is  evinced.  All  developes  itself  quite  naturally 
from  the  conditions  of  Greek  national  life,  and  we  shall 
find  that  even  those  systems  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  most  deeply  influenced  by  doctrines  from  without, 
are  in  all  essential  respects  to  be  explained  by  the  inter- 
nal civilisation  and  spiritual  horizon  of  the  Hellenes. 
Such  a  feature  would  certainly  be  inexplicable  if  Greek 
Philosophy  were  really  so  much  indebted  to  other 
countries  as  some  writers  both  ancient  and  modem 
have  believed.  On  this  theory  there  would  be  another 
strange  and  unaccountable  circmnstance, — that  the 
»  Geach.  der  PhU.  i.  172. 
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theological  character  of  Oriental  speculation  should  be 
entirely  absent  from  Greek  philosophy.  Whatever 
science  there  was  in  Egypt,  Babylonia  or  Persia,  was  in 
possession  of  the  priestly  caste,  and  had  grown  up  in 
one  mass  with  the  religious  doctrines  and  institutions. 
In  regard  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  Oriental  science  should  have  been  de- 
tached from  this  its  religious  basis,  and  transplanted 
separately  into  foreign  lands ;  but  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  priests  should  have  held  theories  about  the 
primitive  constituents  and  origin  of  the  world,  capable 
of  being  transmitted  and  adopted  apart  from  their  doc- 
trines concerning  the  gods  and  mythology.  Now  in  the 
most  ancient  Greek  Philosophy  we  find  no  trace  of 
Egyptian,  Persian  or  Chaldaean  mythology,  and  its  con- 
nection even  with  Greek  myths  is  very  slight.  Even 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Empedocles  only  borrowed  from 
the  mysteries  such  doctrines  as  had  no  intimate  relation 
with  their  philosophy  (that  is,  their  attempt  at  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  nature):  neither  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  numbers,  nor  the  Pythagorean  and  Empe- 
doclean  cosmology,  can  be  connected  with  any  theologi- 
cal tradition  as  their  source.  The  rest  of  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophy  does,  indeed,  remind  us  in  certain 
isolated  notions  of  the  mythic  cosmogony,  but  in  the 
main  it  developed  itself  either  quite  independently  of 
the  religious  belief,  or  in  express  opposition  to  it.  How 
could  this  possibly  be  if  Greek  science  were  an  offshoot 
of  the  sacerdotal  wisdom  of  the  East  ? 

We  must  further  enquire  whether  the  Greeks  at  the 
time  of  their  first  attempts  at  Philosophy  could  have 
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been  taught  anything  considerable  in  this  sphere  by 
Orientals,  There  is  no  historical  or  even  probable 
evidence  to  show  that  either  of  the  Asiatic  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact  possessed  any  philosophic 
science.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  theological  and  cosmo- 
logical  notions,  but  all  these,  so  far  as  they  really  appear 
to  go  back  to  antiquity,  are  so  rude  and  fanciful  that 
the  Greeks  could  scarcely  have  received  from  them  any 
impulse  towards  philosophic  thought  which  their  own 
myths  could  not  just  as  well  have  afforded.  The  sacred 
books  of  Egypt  probably  contained  only  prescripts  for 
ritual,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws,  interspersed  perhaps 
with  religious  myths ;  in  the  scanty  notices  remaining 
of  their  contents  there  is  no  trace  of  the  scientific, 
di^matic  theology  which  modem  writers  have  sought  to 
discover.'  To  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  thought  of  an  Egyptian  origin 
in  regard  to  Greek  Philosophy  never  seems  to  have 
occurred,  eagerly  as  they  strove,  even  then,  to  derive 
Chreek    myths,    laws,    and    religious  ceremonies   from 

*  Eoth,   loc.  cit.  p.   112  sqq.,  oven  the  last- mentioned  ten  proba- 

and  p.   122.     He  appeals  to  Cle-  biy  treated,  not  of  the  nature  of 

mens,  Strom,  yi.  633  B  sqq.  Sylb.,  the  gods,  but  of  religions  wordhip, 

where  the  Hermetic  books  being  and  perhaps,  in  connection    with 

mentioned  it  is  said :  there  are  ten  this,  of  mythology :  when  Clemens 

books. T^  elf  t)|v  Ti}ji.^vkH\K9vrar»v  says  that  these  writings  contained 

waf  abroii  Bmp  ktd  rijy  Aiyvirrlay  the    whole   *  Philosophy  *    of   the 

fv^/iScioy    tFtpiixotn-a  *    oTof   ircpl  Egyptians,  the  word  must  be  taken 

BvfuircWf   kKapxSfv^  9fuwv,   c^x^**!  in  the  indeterminate  sense  of  which 

rof/trWj    kopruw    «ra2    ttav    roiroit  I  have  spoken  above,  p.  1  sq.  More- 

&l»oimFf  and  ten  othf^r  books  irtpl  over,  we  do  not  know  in  the  least 

re  w6futv  xol  Ot&v  koI  rift    ZXvs  how    old    these    books    were,   or 

roidc/fltf  rAy  Up4wv,    But  that  the  whether  they  continued  up  to  the 

contents    of    these    books    were  timeof  Clemens  without  alterations 

eren  in  part  scientific,  cannot  be  and  additions, 
deduced  from  the  words  of  Clemens ; 
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Egypt,  and  little  as  they  shrank  from  the  most  trans- 
parent  inventions*  in  pursuance  of  this  end.      The 
scientific  discoveries  which  they  claim  to  have  given  to 
the  Greeks 'are  confined  to  astronomical  determinations 
of  time.   That  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  originated 
in  Egypt  is  only  a  conjecture  of  Herodotus ;  *  and  when 
he  says  (ii.  109)  that  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  learnt 
geometry  there,  he  founds  the  assertion  not  on  Egyptian 
statements,  as  Diodorus  does,  but  on  his  own  observa- 
tion.    This  justifies  the  supposition  that  in  the  fifth 
century  the  Egyptians  had  not  troubled  themselves 
much  about  Greek  or  any  other  Philosophy.     Even 
Plato,  judging  from  the  previously  quoted  passage  in 
the  fourth  book   of  the  *  Republic,'  must  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
Philosophy.     Nor  does   Aristotle  seem   to  have  been 
aware  of  the  philosophic  efforts  of  the  Egyptians,  will- 
ing as  he  was  to  acknowledge  them  as  forerunners  of 
the  Greeks  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.*     Demo- 

1  Thus'  (ii.  177)  Solon  is  said  b  28;  and  in  Metaph.  i.  1, 981,  b  23 

to  have  borrowed  one  of  his  laws  ho    says :     iih  irtpl    AXyvirrov    at 

from   Amasis,   who  came   to  the  /laBfifiarucai   frpArov   t^x>^<    avy4- 

throne  twenty  years  later  than  the  arriacat.    iKu  yhp  k^tlBri  (rxo^A(t^p 

date  of  Solon's  code ;  and  (c   118)  rh  r&v  Up4»p  i$vos.      This   very  ' 

the  priests  assure  the  historian  that  passage,  however,   makes  it   pro- 

what  they  related   to  him  about  bable  that  Aristotle  knew  nothing 

H^len  they  had  heard  from  Heue-  of  any  philosophic  enquiry  pursued 

laus*  own  mouth.  We  have  already  in  Egypt.     He  contends  loc.  cit. 

seen  examples  of  this   procedure,  that  knowledge  is  on  a  higher  level 

supra,  p.  27,  note  1 .  when  it  is  pursued  only  for  the  end 

'  Herod,  ii.  4.  of  knowing,  than  when  it  serves  the 

>  ii.  123.  purposes  of  practical  necessity,  and 

*  To  the  astronomical  observa-  observes,  in  connection  with  this, 

tions   of  the    Egyptians   (on   the  that     purely    theoretic    sciences 

conjunctions  of  the  planets  with  therefore  first  arose  in  places  where 

each   other  and  with  fixed  stars)  people  were  sufficiently  free  from 

he  appeals  in  Meteorol.  i.  6,  343,  anxiety  about  the  necessaries  of 
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critus  assures  us  that  he  himself,  in  geometrical  know- 
ledge, was  quite  a  match  for  the  Egyptian  sages  whose 
acquaintance  he  made.^  So  late  as  the  time  of  Diodorus, 
when  Greek  science  had  long  been  naturalised  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Egyptians  in  consequence  claimed  for  themselves 
the  visits  of  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Democritus,^  that 
which  the  Ghreeks  are  said  to  have  derived  from  Egypt 
is  confined  to  mathematical  and  technical  knowledge, 
civil  laws,  religious  institutions,  and  myths ; '  these 
only  are  referred  to  in  the  assertion  of  the  Thebans 
(L  50)  *  that  Philosophy  and  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  stars  was  first  invented  among  them,'  for  the  word 
Philosophy  is  here  equivalent  to  Astronomy, 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  Egyptian  mythologists 
referred  to  by  Diodorus  may  have  given  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods  a  naturalistic  interpretation  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Stoics ;  ^  that  later  syncretists  (like  the 


life  to  be  able  to  devote  themselves 
to  inch  sciences.  The  above-quoted 
vords  indurectlj  confirm  this  asser- 
tion. Had  Aristotle  considered 
Philosophy  as  well  as  Mathematii's 
to  be  an  Egyptian  product,  he 
would  have  been  particularly  un- 
likely to  omit  it  in  this  connection, 
since  it  is  Philosophy  of  -which  he 
asserts  that  as  a  purely  theoretical 
science  it  stands  higher  than  all 
merely  technical  knowledge.  That 
the  rnidiments  of  astronomy  came 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  barbarians, 
and  more  particularly  from  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians,  we  are  told 
in  the  Epinomis  of  Plato  986  £  sq. 
987  J>  sq.  Similarly  StKibo  xvii. 
1.  ar,  p.  787,  a^c^ibes  the  invention 
of  Geometry  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  of  Arithmetic  to  the  Phcpni- 


cians;  perhaps  Endemus  had  al- 
ready expressed  the  same  opinion, 
if  indeed  Proclus  in  Euclid.  19,  o 
(64  f.  Friedl.)  took  this  statement 
from  him. 

'  In  the  fragment  in  Clemeus, 
Strom,  i.  304  A,  where  he  says  of 
himself  after  mentioning  his  distant 
journeys:  koX  Xoyiwv  iu^p^jruy 
ir\titrrttv   4<HfKovaa    ira]   ypafjLti4»v 

/i€  irap^AAo|«,  oW  ol  Aiywriav 
Ka\96fi€voi  'Apn9^o'dTrrcu.  Tlie  in- 
terpretation of  the  last  word  is 
questionable,  but  the  term  must  in 
any  case  include  those  of  the 
Egyptian  sages  who  possessed  the 
most  geometrical  knowleds^e. 

*  i.  96,  98. 

»  Of.  c.  16,  69,  81,  96sqq. 

*  Diod.  i.  11  sq. 
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author  of  the  book  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  theologians  quoted  by  Damascius)^  may  have 
imported  their  own  speculations  into  Egyptian  myths ; 
that  there  may  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Posidonius  a 
Phoenician  manuscript  reputed  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
and  passing  under  the  name  of  the  philosopher  Moschus 
or  Mochus ;  *  that  Philo  of  Byblus,  under  the  mask  of 
Sanchuniathon,  may  have  constructed  a  rude  cosmology 
from  Phoenician  and  Greek  myths,  from  the  Mosaic 
history  of  creation,  and  from  confused  reminiscences  of 
Philosophy — such  questionable  witnesses  can  in  no  way 
prove  the  real  existence  of  an  Egyptian  and  Phoenician 
Philosophy. 

Supposing,  however,  that  among  these  nations,  at 
the  time  that  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  them, 
philosophic  doctrines  had  been  found,  the  transmission 
of  these  doctrines  to  Greece  was  not  at  all  so  easy  as 
naay  perhaps  be  imagined.  Philosophic  conceptions, 
especially  in  the  childhood  of  Philosophy,  are  closely 
bound  up  with  their  expression  in  language,  and  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  was  rarely  to  be  met 
with  among  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inter- 
preters, educated  as  a  rule  for  nothing  but  commercial 
intercourse  and  the  explanation  of  ciuiosities,  were  of 
little  use  in  enabling  people  to  understand  instruction 
in  philosophy.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion, 
on  which  we  can  rely,  to  the  use  of  Oriental  works  by 
Greek  philosophers,  or  to  any  translations  of  such  works. 

*  De  Princ.  c.  126.     Damascius  worthy  source  for  the  history  of 

expressly  calls  them  ol  Aly^wrioi  Egyptian  antiquity. 

KaSi'rifjMSipt\6ffo^oiyeYoy6r9S.Thej  'Vide   infra,   tlie  chapter   on 

are   therefore  the  most   untrust-  Democritus. 
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If  we  ask  ourselves,  lastly,  by  what  means  the  doctrines 
of  the  Hindoos  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern  Asia 
couM  have  been  carried  into  Greece  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  we  shall  find  that  the  matter  presents 
numerous  difficulties.  All  such  considerations  as  these 
would,  of  course,  yield  to  well-attested  facts ;  but  it  is 
a  diflferent  matter  where  we  are  concerned,  not  with 
historical  facts,  but  for  the  present  with  mere  conjec- 
tures. If  the  Eastern  origin  of  Greek  Philosophy  were 
to  be  maintained  by  trustworthy  evidence,  or  by  its  own 
internal  characteristics,  om*  conception  of  the  scientific 
condition  of  the  Eastern  nations  and  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  Greeks  stood  to  them  must  be  formed  in 
accordance  with  that  fact ;  but  since  the  fact  ^  itself 
is  neither  demonstrable  nor  probable,  it  is  rendered 
still  more  improbable  by  its  want  of  harmony  with  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  on  these  two  points. 

§  IL — The  Native  Sources  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
BELIGION. 

We  have  no  need,  however,  to  seek  for  foreign  ante- 
cedents :  the  philosophic  science  of  the  Greeks  is  fully 
explained  by  the  genius,  resources,  and  state  of  civili- 
sation of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  If  ever  there  was  a 
people  capable  of  creating  its  own  science,  the  Greeks 
were  that  people.  In  the  most  ancient  records  of  their 
culture,  the  Homeric  Poems,  we  already  meet  with  that 
freedom  and  clearness  of  spirit,  that  sobriety  and  mode- 
ration, that  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  harmonious, 
which  place  these  poems  so  distinctly  above  the  heroic 

VOL.   I*  B 
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legends  of  all  other  nations  without  exception.  Of 
scientific  endeavour,  there  is  nothing  as  yet ;  no  neces- 
sity is  felt  to  investigate  the  natural  causes  of  things ; 
the  writer  is  content  to  refer  them  to  personal  authors 
and  divine  powers,  the  explanation  that  comes  upper- 
most in  the  childhood  of  mankind.  The  technical  arts 
too,  which  support  science,  are  in  a  very  elementary 
stage ;  in  the  Homeric  period  even  writing  is  unknown. 
But  when  we  consider  the  glorious  heroes  of  the  Homeric 
Poems — ^when  we  see  how  everything,  each  phenomenon 
of  nature,  and  each  event  of  human  life,  is  set  forth  in 
pictures  which  are  as  true  as  they  are  artistically  per- 
fect— when  we  study  the  simple  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment of  these  masterpieces,  the  grandeur  of  their  plan, 
and  the  harmonious  accomplishment  of  their  purposes, 
we  can  no  longer  wonder  that  a  nation  capable  of  ap- 
prehending the  world  with  an  eye  so  open,  and  a  spirit 
so  uncl6uded,  of  dominating  the  confused  mass  of  phe- 
nomena with  so  admirable  a  sense  of  form,  of  moving 
in  life  so  freely  and  surely — that  such  a  nation  should 
soon  turn  its  attention  to  science,  and  in  that  field 
should  not  be  satisfied  merely  with  amassing  knowledge 
and  observations,  but  should  strive  to  combine  particu- 
lars into  a  whole,  to  find  an  intellectual  focus  for 
isolated  phenomena,  to  form  a  theory  of  the  universe 
based  on  clear  conceptions,  and  possessing  internal 
unity ;  to  produce,  in  short,  a  Philosophy.  How  natural 
is  the  flow  of  events  even  in  the  Homeric  world  of  gods  1 
We  find  ourselves,  indeed,  in  the  wonderland  of  imagi- 
nation, but  how  seldom  are  we  reminded  by  anything 
&ntastic  or  monstrous  (so  frequent  and  disturbing  an 
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element  in  Oriental  and  Northern  mythology)  that  this 
febled  world  is  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  reality  I 
Amidst  aU  the  poetry  how  clearly  we  recognise  that 
sane  and  vigorous  realism,  that  fine  perception  of  what 
is  harmonious  and  natural,  to  which,  in  later  times, 
after  deeper  study  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  this 
same  Homeric  heaven  necessarily  proved  such  a  stiun- 
bling-block.  Thus,  although  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Homeric  period  is  separated  by  a  wide  inter- 
val from  the  rise  of  philosophy,  we  can  already  trace 
in  it  the  peculiar  genius  out  of  which  Philosophy 
sprang. 

It  is  the  farther  development  of  this  genius  as 
manifested  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  of  moral  and  civil 
life,  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  taste  and  of  the 
intellect,  which  constitutes  the  historical  preparation  for 
Greek  Philosophy. 

The  reb'gion  of  the  Greeks,  like  every  positive 
religion,  stands  to  the  philosophy  of  that  people  in  a 
relation  partly  of  aflSnity  and  partly  of  opposition. 
What  distingtushes  it  from  the  religions  of  all  other 
races,  however,  is  the  freedom  which  from  the  very 
beginning  it  allowed  to  the  evolution  of  philosophic 
thought.  If  we  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  public 
ritual  and  popular  faith  of  the  Hellenes,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented to  us  in  its  oldest  and  most  authentic  records, 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  its  importance  in  the 
development  of  philosophy  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
religious  presentation  is  always,  and  so  also  among  the 
Greeks,  the  form  in  which  the  interdependence  of  all 
phenomena  and  the  rule  of  invisible  powers  and  uni- 

s  2 
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¥61*881  laws  first  attains  to  consciousness.  However 
great  may  be  the  distance  between  &ith  in  a  divine 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  explanation  of  the  universe  as  a  connected  whole, 
they  have  at  any  rate  something  in  common.  Beligious 
faith,  even  under  the  polytheistic  form  it  assumed  in 
Greece,  implies  that  what  exists  and  happens  in  the 
world  depends  on  certain  causes  concealed  from  sensu- 
ous perception.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  power  of  the 
gods  must  necessarily  extend  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  plurality  of  the  gods  is  reduced  to  unity  by 
the  dominion  of  Zeus  and  the  irresistible  power  of 
Fate.  Thus  the  interdependence  of  the  universe  is 
proclaimed  ;  all  phenomena  are  co-ordinated  under  the 
same  general  causes ;  by  degrees  fear  of  the  power  of 
the  gods  and  of  relentless  Fate  yields  to  confidence  in 
the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  a  fresh  problem 
presents  itself  to  reflection — viz.  to  pursue  the  traces  of 
this  wisdom  in  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Philosophy, 
indeed,  has  itself  been  at  work  in  this  purification  of 
the  popular  faith,  but  the  religious  notion  first  con- 
tained the  germs  from  which  the  purer  conceptions  of 
Philosophy  were  afterwards  developed. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  Greek  religious  belief,  also, 
was  not  without  influence  on  Greek  Philosophy.  The 
Greek  religion  belongs  in  its  general  character  to  the 
class  of  natural  religions ;  the  Divine,  as  is  sufiBciently 
proved  by  the  plurality  of  gods,  is  represented  under 
a  natural  figure  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Finite,  and  only  exalted  above  it  in  degree.  Man, 
therefore,  does  not  need  to  raise  himself  above   the 
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world  that  siirrounds  him,  and  above  his  own  actual 
nature,  that  he  may  enter  into  communion  with  the 
Deity ;  he  feels  himself  related  to  God  from  the  very 
outset.  No  internal  change  of  his  mode  of  thought, 
no  struggle  with  his  natural  impulses  and  inclinations, 
is  demanded  of  him ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  in 
human  nature  is  legitimate  in  the  sight  of  God — the 
most  godlike  man  is  he  who  cultivates  his  human  powers 
most  effectually,  and  religious  duty  essentially  consists 
in  man's  doing  to  the  glory  of  God  that  which  is  ac- 
cording to  his  own  natiu-e^  The  same  stand-point  is 
evident  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  as  will  be 
shown  further  on;  and,  though  the  philosophers  as  a 
rule,  took  few  of  their  doctrines  directly  from  religious 
tradition,  and  were  often  openly  at  variance  with  the 
popular  faith,  still  it  is  clear  that  the  mode  of  thought 
to  which  the  Hellenes  had  become  accustomed  in  their 
religion  was  not  without  influence  on  their  scientific 
tendencies.  It  was  inevitable  that  from  the  naturalistic 
religion  of  Greece  there  should  arise,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  naturalistic  philosophy. 

The  Greek  religion,  furthermore,  is  distinguished 
from  other  naturalistic  religions  in  that  it  assigns  the 
highest  place  in  existence  neither  to  external  nature, 
nor  to  the  sensuous  nature  of  man,  as  such,  but  to  hu- 
man nature  that  is  beautiful  and  transfigured  by  spirit. 
Man  is  not,  as  in  the  East,  so  entirely  the  slave  of 
external  impressions  that  he  loses  his  own  independence 
in  the  forces  of  nature,  and  feels  that  he  is  but  a 
part  of  nature^  irresistibly  involved  in  its  vicissitudes. 
Neither  does  be  seek  his  satisfaction  in  the  unbridled 
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freedom  of  rude  and  half-savage  races.  But,  while 
living  and  acting  with  the  full  sense  of  liberty,  he  con- 
siders that  the  highest  exercise  of  that  liberty  is  to 
obey  the  universal  order  as  the  law  of  his  own  nature. 
Although,  therefore,  in  this  religion.  Deity  is  conceived 
as  similar  to  man,  it  is  not  common  human  nature  that 
is  ascribed  to  it.  Not  only  is  the  outer  form  of  the 
gods  idealised  as  the  image  of  the  pure:st  beauty,  but 
their  essential  nature,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Hellenic  gods  proper,  is  formed  by  ideals  of  human 
activities.  The  relation  of  the  Greek  to  his  gods  was 
therefore  free  and  happy  to  an  extent  that  we  find  in  no 
other  nation,  because  his  own  nature  was  reflected  and 
idealised  in  them;  so  that,  in  contemplating  them,  he 
found  himself  at  once  attracted  by  affinity,  and  elevated 
above  the  limits  of  his  own  existence,  without  having 
to  purchase  this  boon  by  the  pain  and  trouble  of  an  in- 
ternal conflict.  Thus,  the  sensuous  and  natural  become 
the  immediate  embodiment  of  the  spiritual ;  the  whole 
religion  assumes  an  sesthetic  character,  religious  ideas 
take  the  form  of  poetry ;  divine  worship  and  the 
object  of  that  worship  are  made  material  for  art ;  and 
though  we  are  still,  speaking  generally,  on  the  level  of 
naturalistic  religion,  nature  is  only  regarded  as  the 
manifestation  of  Deity,  because  of  the  spirit  which  re- 
veals itself  in  nature.  This  idealistic  character  of  the 
Greek  religion  was  no  doubt  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  origin  and  formation  of  Greek  philosophy.  The 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  which  gives  universal 
significance  to  the  particulars  of  sense,  is  the  prepara- 
tory stage  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  which,  ah- 
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stractiDg  from  the  particular  as  such,  seeks  for  the 
general  essence  and  universal  causes  of  phenomena. 
While,  therefore,  the  Greek  religion  was  based  upon  an 
ideal  and  aesthetic  view  of  the  world,  and  encouraged  to 
the  utmost  all  artistic  activity  in  setting  forth  this  view, 
it  must  have  had  indirectly  a  stimulating  and  emancipa- 
ting efiect  upon  thought,  and  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  scientific  study  of  things.  From  a  raaterial 
point  of  view,  this  idealistic  tendency  of  religion  was 
beneficial  principally  to  Ethics;  but  from  a  formed 
point  of  view,  the  influence  of  religion  extended  to  all 
parts  of  Philosophy ;  foi*  Philosophy  presupposes  and 
requires  an  endeavour  to  treat  the  sensible  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  spirit,  and  to  trace  it  back  to  spiritual  causes. 
Some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  may  possibly  have  been 
too  rash  in  their  procedure  in  that  respect ;  but  this 
we  shall  not  at  present  consider*  The  more  readily  we 
admit  that  their  doctrines  often  give  us  the  impression 
of  a  philosophic  poem  full  of  bold  inventions,  rather 
than  a  work  of  science,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  see 
the  connection  of  those  doctrines  with  the  artistic 
genius  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  with  the  aesthetic 
character  of  its  religion. 

But  although  Greek  Philosophy  may  owe  much  to 
religion,  it  owes  more  to  the  circumstance  that  its  de- 
pendence on  religion  never  went  so  far  as  to  prevent,  or 
essentially  to  restrict,  the  free  movement  of  science. 
The  Greeks  had  no  hierarchy,  and  no  inviolable  dog- 
matic code*  The  sacerdotal  functions  were  not  with 
them  the  exclusive  property  of  a  class,  nor  were  the  priests 
the  only  mediators  between  the  gods  and  men ;  but 
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each  individual  for  himself,  and  each  community  for 
itself,  had  a  right  to  oflFer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers.  In 
Homer,  we  find  kings  and  chiefs  sacrificing  for  their 
subjects,  fathers  for  their  femilies,  each  person  for  him- 
self, without  the  intervention  of  priests.  Even  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  development  of  a  public  cult  in  temples 
gave  more  importance  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  the  func- 
tions of  the  priests  were  always  limited  to  certain  offer- 
ings and  ceremonial  observances  in  their  particular 
localities ;  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  still  offered  by  the 
laity,  and  a  whole  class  of  matters  relating  to  religious 
ceremonial  were  left,  not  to  priests,  but  to  public  func- 
tionaries designated  by  election,  or  by  lot — in  part  in 
combination  with  officers  of  the  conmiunity  or  state — 
to  individuals  and  heads  of  femiUes.  The  priests, 
therefore,  as  a  class,  could  never  acquire  an  influential 
position  in  Greece  at  all  comparable  with  that  which 
they  enjoyed  among  the  Oriental  nations.^  Priests  of 
certain  temples,  it  is  true,  did  attain  to  considerable 
importance  on  accoimt  of  the  oracles  connected  with 
those  temples,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  priestly  office  con- 
ferred far  more  honour  than  influence ;  it  was  a  politi- 
cal dignity,  in  respect  to  which  reputation  and  external 
qualifications  were  more  regarded  than  any  particular 
mental  capability;    and  Plato*  is  quite  in  harmony 

'  This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  been  transmitted  in  connection  with 
the  most  striking  srgumentsagainst  it.  If  this  had  anywhere  been  the 
the  hypothesis  of  any  considerable  case,  we  shonld  find  the  importance 
transmission  of  cults  and  myths  of  the  priests  become  greater  the 
into  G-reece  from  the  East;  for  farther  wewent  back  into  antiquity, 
these  Oriental  cults  are  so  closely  whereas  m  point  of  fact  it  is  ex- 
bound  up  with  the  hierarchical  actly  the  contrary, 
system  that  they  could  only  have  '  PolU.  290  C. 
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with  the  spirit   of  his   country  when   he  makes  the 
priests,  in  spite  of  all  the  honours  accorded  to  them, 
merely  servants   of   the    commonwealth.^     But  where 
there  is  no  hierarchy,  a  dermatic  code,  in  the  sense  of  a 
general  law  of  faith,  is  manifestly  impossible  ;  for  there 
are  no  organs  to  frame  and  maintain  it.    Even  in  itself, 
however,  it  would  have  been  contiaty  to  the  essence  of 
Greek  religion.    That  religion  is  not  a  finished  and  per- 
fected system  that  had  grown  up  from  one  particular  spot. 
The  ideas  and  traditions  which  the  Greek  races  brought 
with  them  from  their  original  abodes  were  carried  by 
each  individual  tribe,  community  and  &mily  into  dif- 
ferent surroundings,  and  subjected  to  influences  of  the 
most  various  kinds.     Thus,  there  arose  a  multiplicity 
of  local  rites  and  legends ;  and  from  these,  a  common 
Hellenic  faith  gradually  developed  it«elf,  not  by  the 
systematising  of  theology,  but  by  a  free  convergence 
of  minds ;  in  which  convergence  the  most  important 
fector,  beside   the  personal  intercourse  and   religious 
ceremonies  of  the  national  games  and  festivals,  was  Art, 
and  above  all.  Poetry.     This  explains  the  fact,  that  in 
Greece  there  was  never,  properly  speaking,  a  system  of 
religious  doctrine  generally  admitted,  but  only  a  myth- 
ology ;  and  that  the  conception  of  orthodoxy  was  abso- 
lutely unknown.     Every  one  was  indeed  required  to 
honour  the  gods^of  the  State;   and  those  who  were 
convicted  of  withholding  the  prescribed  honours,  or  of 
trying  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  State,  were 
often   visited    with    the    severest    punishments.     But 

'  Cf.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch    der    44  sq.  for  more  detailed  proofs  of 
Grieek,  AniiquUdten,  ii.  168  sqq.,    the  above  statements. 
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though  Philosophy  itself  was  thus  hardly  dealt  with, 
in  the  person  of  some  of  its  representatives,  on  the 
whole,  the  relation  of  individuals  to  the  faith  of  the 
community  was  far  freer  than  among  nations  who 
possessed  a  definite  confession  of  faith  guarded  by 
a  powerful  priesthood.  The  severity  of  the  Grreeks 
against  religious  innovation  had  immediate  reference 
not  to  doctrines,  but  to  cult ;  only  so  far  as  a  doctrine 
seemed  to  involve  consequences  prejudicial  to  public 
worship  did  it  become  the  object  of  attack.  As  to 
theological  opinions,  properly  so  called,  they  were  left 
unmolested.  The  Greek  religion  possessed  neither  a 
body  of  theological  doctrine  nor  written  sacred  records* 
It  was  founded  entirely  upon  traditions  respecting 
the  temples,  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  notions  of 
the  people :  moreover,  there  was  scarcely  any  tradition 
which  was  not  contradicted  by  others,  and  in  that  way 
lost  much  of  its  authority.  Thus,  in  Greece,  faith  was 
too  indefinite  and  elastic  in  its  form  to  admit  of  its 
exercising  upon  reason  either  an  internal  supremacy, 
or  an  external  restraint,  to  the  extent  that  we  find  to 
have  been  the  case  in  other  countries. 

This  free  attitude  of  Greek  science  in  respect  to 
religion  was  fall  of  important  results,  as  will  be  evi- 
dent if  we  consider  what  would  have  become  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  and  indirectly  of  our  own,  without  this 
freedom.  All  the  historical  analogies  that  we  can  adduce 
will  give  us  but  one  answer ;  namely,  that  the  Greeks 
would  then  have  been  as  little  able  as  the  Oriental  na- 
tions to  attain  an  independent  philosophic  science. 
The  speculative  impulse  might  indeed  have  been  awake, 
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bot,  jealously  watched  as  it  would  have  been  by  theology, 
interoally  cramped  by  religious  presuppositions^  and 
shackled  in  its  free  movement,  thought  could  scarcely 
have  produced  anything  more  than  a  religious  specula- 
tion akin  to  the  ancient  theologic  cosmologies ;  and 
even  supposing  that  at  a  much  later  period  it  had 
turned  to  other  questions,  it  could  never  have  had  the 
acuteness,  freshness,  and  freedom  by  which  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Greece  became  the  teacher  of  all  the  ages* 
The  Hindoos  were  the  most  speculative  nation  of  the 
East,  and  their  civilisation  was  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
yet  how  greatly  inferior  were  they,  as  regards  philoso- 
phic achievement,  to  the  Greeks  I  The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  Philosophy  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  though  this  had  the  advantage  of  being 
preceded  by  the  Greek.  In  both  cases,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  inferiority,  manifestly  lay  in  the  depen- 
dence of  science  upon  positive  dogmas ;  and  the  Greeks 
are  to  be  considered  as  singularly  fortunate  in  having 
escaped  this  dependence  through  tlie  force  of  their 
peculiar  genius,  and  the  favourable  course  of  their  his- 
torical development. 

It  has  been  usually  supposed  that  between  Philo- 
sophy and  the  religion  of  the  mysteries  a  closer  bond 
exists.  In  the  mysteries,  according  to  this  view,  a 
porer,  or  at  any  rate  a  more  speculative,  theology  was 
imparted  to  the  initiated  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  mys- 
teries, the  secret  doctrines  of  Eastern  priests  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  through  them  to 
the  Greek  people  in  general.  But  this  theory  has  no 
better  foundation  than  the  one  we  have  just  been  dis- 
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cuBsing  in  regard  to  Oriental  Science.  It  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  most  recent  and  thorough 
investigations  ^  of  the  subject,  that  originally  no  philo- 
sophic doctrines  were  conveyed  in  these  religious  cere- 
monies ;  and  that  at  a  later  period,  when  such  doctrines 
began  to  be  connected  with  the  mysteries,  this  occurred 
under  the  influence  of  scientific  researches*  Philosophy, 
therefore,  should  be  regarded  rather  as  having  imparted 
wisdom  to  the  mysteries  than  as  having  received  it  from 
them.  The  mysteries  were  originally,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  ritualistic  solemnities,  which,  in  their 
religious  import  and  character,  differed  nothing  from 
the  public  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  only  carried  on 
in  secret  because  they  were  designed  for  some  particular 
community,  sex,  or  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other, 
or  because  the  nature  of  the  divinities  to  whom  they 
were  sacred  demanded  this  form  of  cult.  The  first,  for 
example,  applies  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Idsean  Zeus  and 
the  Argive  Here,  the  second  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  especially  to  the  secret  rites  of  the  Chthonian 
deities.  Mysteries  first  appeared  in  a  certain  opposition 
to  public  religion,  partly  because  elder  cults  and  forms 
of  worship  which  had  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
one  were  maintained  in  the  other,  and  partly  because 
foreign  rites  like  those  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus  and 

>  Among  which  the  following  der   Klass.  AUerth.     (under   the 

have  heen  chiefly  consulted:  Lo-  headings     Mytkologie,     Mysteria, 

beck's  fundamental  work  {Aglao-  EZeutinia^    Orpheus);    lastly,   the 

phamuSf  1829),  and  the  short  but  Orieckiaeke  Mythoiogie  of  the  same 

thorough  exposition   of  Hermann  author.     On    the    mysteries     in 

{Grieck.  Antiq.  ii.  140  sqq.),  espe-  general,  cf.  also  Hegefs  Phil,  der 

cially  Preller*s  Demeter  und  Per-  Geachichte,  301  sq. ;  JEathetik,  ii. 

eephtme^  as  well  as  his  investiga-  67  sq. ;  Phil,  der  Rei.  ii.  150  sqq. 
tions  in  Pauly's  Rtal-Encyklopeedie 
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the  Phrygian  Cybele  were  introduced  as  private  cults 
under  the  form  of  mysteries,  and  blended  themselves,  in 
course  of  time,  more  or  less  with  the  ancient  secret 
rites.  But  in  neither  case  can  the  mysteries  have  con- 
tained philosophic  theorems,  or  doctrines  of  a  purer 
theology  essentially  transcending  the  popular  faithJ 
This  is  safBciently  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
mysteries  most  frequently  celebrated  were  accessible  to 
all  the  Greeks.  For  even  had  the  priests  possessed  any 
higher  wisdom,  how  could  they  have  imparted  it  to 
such  a  mixed  multitude  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of 
a  secret  philosophic  doctrine  into  which  a  whole  nation 
could  be  initiated  without  a  long  course  of  previous  in- 
struction, and  without  having  its  faith  shaken  in  the 
traditional  mythology  ?  Speaking  geaerally,  it  is  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the  ancients  to  take 
advantage  of  ceremonial  observances  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  people  by  means  of  religious  discourses. 
A  Julian  might  make  the  attempt  in  imitation  of 
Christian  customs ;  but  in  classical  times  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  it,  nor  does  any  trustworthy  witness 
ever  assert  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  took  part  in  them.  Their  parti- 
cular end  appears  far  more  in  those  sacred  rites,  the 
witnessing  of  which  was  the  privilege  of  the  initiated 
(Epoptse) ;  whatever  oral  communication  was  combined 
^th  these  ceremonies  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to 
short  liturgical  formulae,  directions  for  the  performance 
of  the  holy  rites,  and  sacred  traditions  {ispoX  \6yoi\  like 

'  As  Lobeck,  loc.  cit.  i.  6  sq^.,  irhich  distiognishes  him,  expresses 
bu  ezbanstiTely  shown.  Leibniz,  himself  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
▼ith  the  sound  historical  judgment    Preface  to  the  Theodicee,  section  2. 
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those  which  were  elsewhere  connected  with  particular 
acts  of  worship ;  tales  about  the  founding  of  cults  and 
holy  places,  about  the  names,  origin,  and  history  of  the 
gods  to  whom  this  worship  was  sacred ;  in  a  word,  my- 
thological explanations  of  the  cult  given  by  the  prieste, 
or  even  by  laymen,  to  those  who  asked  for  them.    These 
liturgical  and  mythological  elements  were  afterwards 
made  use  of  to  combine  philosophical  and  theological 
doctrines  with  the  mysteries,  but  that  such  was  the  case 
from  the  beginning  is  a  theory   without  foundation. 
There  is  no  trustworthy  authority  for  it,  and  on  general 
grounds  it  is  unlikely  that  the  mythopoeic  imagination 
should  ever  have  been  dominated  by  philosophic  points 
of  view:  or  that  at  a  later  period  there  should  have  been 
introduced  into  mystic  usages  and  traditions  ideas  and 
hypotheses  which  the  scientific  reflection  of  the  Greeks 
had  not  as  yet  attained.    In  course  of  time,  indeed,  with 
the  deepening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  the  mysteries 
gradually  acquired  a  higher  signification.     When  the 
school  of  the  Orphics,  whose  doctrines  from  the  first 
are  parallel  to  Greek  Philosophy,*  was  founded  in  the 

*  The  first  certain  trace  of  the  of  the  Homeric  poems)  published, 

Orphic  writings,  and  of  the  Or-  under  the  names  of  Orpheus  and 

phico-Dionysiac    consecrations,   is  Musseus,     oracular     sayings    and 

to  be  found  in   the  well-attested  hymns    (rcXeroi)    whida    he    had 

statement  (vido  Lobeck,loc.  cit  i.  himself  composed.     This  forgery 

831  sqq.,  397  sqq.,  692  sqq. ;  cf.Ger-  falls  somewhere  between  640  and 

hard,    Ueber  Orpheus  und  die  Or-  620  b.c.    It  is  probable,  however, 

phiker,  Abhandlungen    der    Berl.  not  only  that  Orphic   hymns  and 

Acad.  1861 ;  Hist.  Phil,  Kl.  p.  22,  oracles  had  been  in  circulation  pre- 

76  ;     Schuster,    De   vet.    Orphicm  yiously  to  this,  but  that  the  union 

theogonia  indole,  1869,  p.  46  sqq.)  of  the  Dionysiac  mysteries  with 

that  Onomacritus  (who  resided  at  the  Orphic  poetry  had  long  ago 

the  court  of  Pisistratus  and  his  been  accomplished.     Two  or  three 

sons,  and  with  two  or  three  other  generations  later,  the  names  of  the 

persons,    undertook  the   collection  Orphics  and  Baochios  were  used 
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sixth  century  before  Christ,  or  even  earlier,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  philosophers  upon  this  mystic  theology 
seems  to  have  been  far  greater  than  the  reaction  of  the 
theologians  upon  Philosophy ;  and  the  more  we  con- 
sider particular  detail,  the  more  doubtful  it  becomes 
whether  on  the  whole  Philosophy  ever  borrowed  any- 
thing considerable  from  the  mysteries  or  mystic  doc- 
trines. 

There  are  two  points  especially,  in  regard  to  which 
the  mysteries  are  supposed  to  have  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  on  Philosophy :  these  are  Monotheism 
and  the  hope  of  a  future  life.  A  speculative  interpre- 
tation has  also  been  given  to  some  other  doctrines,  but 
they  appear  to  contain  nothing  beyond  the  common 


bj  Herodotus  (ii.  81)  as  identical, 
uid  Philolaus  appeals  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
(yide  w/nz,  Pythag.)  to  the  utter- 
ances of  the  ancient  theologians  and 
soothsayers,  by  whom  we  must 
chiefly  understand  Orpheus  and 
the  other  founders  of  the  Orphic 
mysteries.  Aristotle's  testimony 
certainly  cannot  be  adduced  in 
faTour  of  the  higher  antiquity  of 
the  Orphic  theology.  Philoponus 
indeed  observes  {De  an.  F,  6,  in  re- 
ference to  a  passage  from  Aristotle, 
Dt  an.  i.  5,  410,  b.  28)  that  Aris- 
totle, speaking  of  the  Orphic  poems, 
«ays  the  poems  *  called*  Orphic — 
iruZi^  lih  ioKu  *Op<p4ws  ttvai  rk  Im;, 
is  Ktd  abrhs  iv  rots  xtpi  ipi\o<ro4»(as 
Xpfwi  •  avrw  nir  ydp  tkri  rit  t6y- 
ftara  *  rovra  8c  <pri(rty  (for  which 
we  onght,  most  likely,  to  read 
^\/^  ivona  Kpurrov  4y4irt<r€  learo- 
Tcimi  (read'OvofidKpirov  iv  tittci 
KoraBtirat).  But  the  words  aifrov 
fiiw  ydp  etVi  rh  B^ftara   show  by 


their  form  that  they  are  not  a  quo- 
tation from  Aristotle,  but  a  remark 
of  Philoponus ;  and  he  is  probably 
only  repeating  a  Neo-Platonic  ex- 
pedient, by  which  the  Aristotelian 
criticism  of  the  Orphic  poems  was 
to  be  rendered  harmless;  that 
Aristotle  never  so  expressed  him- 
self is  clear,  from  the  passage  in 
Cicero,  N.  D.  i.  38,  107,  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  same  writing  of 
Aristotle:  Orpheum  Poetam  docet 
Aristoteles  nunqtuim  fuisse.  The 
Orphic  theogony  is  not  ascribed  to 
Onomacritus ;  other  Orphic  wri- 
tings are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Cercops,  the  Pythagorean 
Brontinus,  Zopyrus  of  Heraclea 
(the  same  who  worked  with  Ono- 
macritus at  the  edition  of  Homer), 
Prodicus  of  Samos,  and  others, 
^Suidas,  *Op<p.  Clemens,  Strom,  i, 
333  A :  cf.  Schuster  loc.  cit.  and 
p.  65  sq.  For  further  remarks 
vide  infra.) 
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and  ordinary  thoughts  of  all  mankind.'    Even,  however, 
in  these  two   cases,   the  influence   seems  neither   so 
certain  nor  so  considerable   as   has   commonly   been 
believed.     In  regard  to  the  unity  of  Crod,  the  theistic 
conception  proper  is  as  little  to  be  found  in  the  mystic 
as  in  the  popular  theology.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
how  the  unity  of  God  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  sense  * 
could  be  inculcated  at  the  feasts   of   the  Eleusinian 
deities,   or   of  the  Cabiri,  or  of  Dionysus.      It  is  a 
different  matter,  certainly,  in  r'espect  to  the  pantheism 
which  appears  in  a  fragment  of  the  Orphic  theogony,* 
where  Zeus  is  described  as  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  things,  the  root  of  the  earth  and  sky,  the 
substance  and  essence  of  air  and  of  fire,  the  sun  and 
moon,  male  and  female;  where  the  sky  is  called  his 
head,  the  sun  and  moon  are  his  eyes,  the  air  is  his 
breast,  the  earth  his  body,  the  lower  world  his  foot, 
the  aether  his  infallible,  royal,  omniscient  reason.    Such 
a  pantheism   was  not  incompatible  with  polytheism, 
a  soil   which   the  mysteries   never   quitted.     As   the 
gods   of  polytheism  were   in   truth  only  the  various 

^  For  example,  the  mythus  of  Empedocles  to  have  made  allusion 

the  slaying  of  Zagreus  by  the  Titans  to  it — v.  70  (142). 
(forfurtherdetail8cf.Lobeck,i.616  *  We  find  the  unity  of  God  in 

sqq.),  to  which  the  Neo-Platonists,  this    sense    affirmed   in   so-called 

and  before  them  even  the  Stoics,  Orphic    fragments    {Orphica^    ed. 

had  given  a  philosophic  interpreta-  Hermann,  Fr.  1-3),  of  which  some 

tion,  but  which    in    its    original  were  probably,  and  others  certainly, 

meaning     was    probably   only   a  composed  or  altered  by  Alezan- 

rather    crude    variation    of    the  drian  Jews, 
well-worn  theme  of  the  death  of  '  Vide  Lobeck,  p.   520  sqo. ; 

Nature  in  winter,  with  which  the  and  Hermann,  Fr.  6.    Similarly  we 

thought  of  the  decay  of  youth  and  fragment   from  the   AukS^kox  (in 

its  beauty  was  connected.     This  Lobeck,  p.  440 ;  in  Hermann,  Fr.  4) 

myth  had  no  influence  on  the  ear-  was  cfs  Zc^s,  «tr  'Ai9irr,  cff  "HAiof, 

lier  philosophy,  even  if  we  suppose  ^s  ^6yvao$f  cfs  Btbs  iv  wdrrto'a'i. 
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parts  aod  forces  of  the  world,  the  different  spheres  of 
nature  and  of  human  life,  it  is  natural  that  the  rela- 
tions of  these  spheres  among  themselves,  and  the 
preponderance  of  one  of  them  over  others,  should  in 
time  be  brought  to  light ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  highly 
developed  naturalistic  religions,  we  see  that  kindred 
deities  become  blended  together,  and  the  whole  poly- 
theistic Olympus  is  resolved  into  the  general  concep- 
tion of  an  all-embracing  divine  essence  {Oslov).  But 
the  Greek  religion,  because  of  its  plastic  character,  is 
just  one  of  those  which  most  resists  this  fusion  of 
definite  forms  of  deity.  In  Greece,  consequently,  the 
idea  of  the  divine  unity  was  arrived  at  less  by  way  of 
gyucretism  than  of  criticism;  not  by  blending  the 
many  gods  into  one,  but  by  combating  the  principle  of 
polytheism.  The  Stoics  and  their  successors  were  the 
first  who  sought  to  reconcile  polytheism  with  their 
philosophic  pantheism,  by  giving  a  syncretic  interpreta- 
tion  to  polytheism ;  the  older  pantheism  of  Xenophanes 
was,  on  the  contrary,  bitterly  and  openly  hostile  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  gods.  The  pantheism  of 
the  Orphic  poems,  in  the  form  above  described,  is 
probably  much  later  than  the  first  beginnings  of  Orphic 
literature.  The  AiaOrj/cai  are  certainly  not  anterior  to 
the  Alexandrian  Syncretism ;  nor  can  the  passage  re- 
specting the  theogony,  as  it  now  stands,  date  from  the 
time  of  Onomacritus,  to  which  Lobeck  ^  assigns  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem.  For  this  passage  was  in 
close  connection  with  the  story  of  Phanes-Ericapseus, 
devoured    by    Zeus.      Zeus    includes    all    things    in 

»  Loc.  cit.  611. 
VOL.  !•  r 
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himself,  because  he  swallowed  the  already  created 
world,  or  Phanes,  that  he  might  then  produce  all 
things  from  himself.  We  shall  presently  show  that 
the  swallowing  oi  Phanes  >  originally  formed  no  part 
of  the  Orphic  theogony.  We  must,  therefore,  in  all 
cases  distinguish  the  original  text  of  the  Orphic  passage 
from  the  modifications  it  may  afterwards  have  undeiv 
gone.  As  part  of  the  original  text  we  may  apparently 
claim  the  verse  so  frequently  quoted,*  and  which  is 
probably  referred  to  by  Plato :  • 

The  idea  in  this  verse,  however,  and  other  similar  ideas 
to  be  found  in  those  portions  of  the  Orphic  writings 
supposed  to  be  ancient,  contain  nothing  essentially  in 
advance  of  a  conception  familiar  to  Greek  religion,  and 
the  gist  of  which  was  already  expressed  by  Homer  when 
he  calls  Zeus  the  Father  of  gods  and  men.*  The  unity 
of  the  divine  element  which  polytheism  itself  recog- 
nises, was  made  concrete  in  Zeus  as  king  of  the  gods ; 
and  so  far,  all  that  exists  and  all  that  happens  is  ulti- 
mately referred  to  Zeus.  This  idea  may  perhaps  be 
expressed  by  calling  Zeus  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  things ;  but  the  expression  certainly  does  not 

*  In  the  enquiry  into  the  Or-  the  circumstance  that  the  words 
phic  coemoii^ny,  infra.  quoted  from  Orphens  by  Froclus 

*  Ap.  ProcluB  in  Timaus,  96  F,  in  TinuBus,  310  D ;  Hat  Theol.  17. 
and  the  Platonic  scholiast,  p.  451,  8,  p.  863:  r^  8i  Aiteti  xoX&rotyos 
Bekk.  i^flvrro,  coincide  with   the  Pla- 

'  Laws,  )T.  715  E.      Further  tonic  passage.    A(«n}  is  also  called 

references  as  to  tlie  employment  of  voKiSvoiifos  in  Parmenides,  y.  14. 

this  verse  by  the  Stoics,  Platonists,  *  Cf.    also     Terpander    (about 

Neo-Pythagoreans  and  others,  are  650  b  c.  k  Fr.  4 :  Zcv  vdirrmw  ^x^ 

given  by  libcck,  p.  629  sq.  wirrmy  Ly^rup. 

*  This  theory  is  supported  by 
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imply  that  Zeus  is  himself  the  ideal  covcLplexfjTihegriff) 
of  all  things  J  There  is  consequently  no  evidence  that 
the  standpoint  of  the  religious  notion,  which  conceives 
the  gods  as  personal  beings,  side  by  side  with  the  world, 
has  here  been  exchanged  for  that  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation, which  regards  them  as  representing  the  general 
essence  of  the  universe. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  in  regard  to  the 
second  point  in  question,  belief  in  immortality.  The 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  seems  really  to  have  passed 
from  the  theology  of  the  mysteries  into  Philosophy. 
Even  this  doctrine,  however,  was  in  all  probability 
originally  connected,  not  with  all,  but  only  with  the 
Bacchic  and  Orphic  mysteries.  Those  of  Eleusis^  being 
sacred  to  the  Chthonian  divinities,  were  regarded  as 
specially  important  in  their  influence  upon  man's  future 
life.  The  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter  already  speaks  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  other  world  between  the  lots 
of  the  initiated  and  uninitiated ;  ^  and  there  are  later 
eulogies  of  these  mysteries,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
they  guaranteed  happiness  not  only  in  this  life,  but  in 
the  life  to  come.'  There  is  nothing  here,  however,  to 
imply  that  the  souls  of  the  initiated  are  to  come  to  life 
again,  or  that  they  are  immortal  in  any  other  sense 
than  was  admitted  by  the  ordinary  faith  of  the  Greeks. 

'  Eren  xnonotheism  allows  ex-  tx^ios^  %s  rcES*  tvwww  ImixBowlt^p 
presBionfl    such    as    il   cSnov   koX        kirBp^rrmv 

\C  tifToZ  Koi   elf  abrhy  rh  vdvra  ts  8*  AreXJ^f  Upuv,  ti  7*  ^fifiopos^ 
(Bomans   xi.  86)— ^y  a^r^  fifitr        oihroB'  Sfioirj^ 

«al    KwoifuBa     Koi    icfii^     (Apg.  aJcay  (fx^h   ^iiiMy6s  ircp,  dr^  (6^^ 
17,  2S),  without  meaning  by  them        tbp^yn. 
that  the  Finite  ia  actu*Uy  merged  .  ^f.  the  references  in  Lobeck, 

""^'^^ion  i.69  8qq. 

F  2 
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In  this  world  wealth  and  .fruitful  fields^  were  expected 
from  Demeter  and  her  daughters  in  return  for  worship 
rendered  to  them ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  after  death, 
the  partakers  of  the  mysteries  were  assured  that  thej 
should  dwell  in  Hades,  in  closest  proximity  to  the  di- 
vinities they  had  honoured,  while  the  uninitiated  were 
threatened  with  being  cast  into  a  marsh.^  If  these 
rude  notions,  at  a  later  period,  and  among  the  more 
educated,  received  a  spiritual  interpretation,'  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  so  originally,  or 
that  the  initiated  were  promised  anything  in  the 
future  except  the  favour  of  the  infernal  gods;  the 
popular  opinions  about  Hades  remained  quite  un- 
affected by  them.  Even  Pindar's  celebrated  utterances 
carry  us  no  farther.  For  in  saying  that  the  partakers 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  know  the  beginning  and 
end  of  their  life/  he  does  not  assert  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,^  and  though  in  otiier  passages  this 
doctrine  is  undoubtedly  brought  forward,^  it  is  still 

Hymn  to  Ceres,  486  aqq.  (gi^  4ffri,  mt  V  fiXAoco'i  vd[i^*  itni 

'   '    "      ""      *  .p.421IHd" 


*  Aristides,  ESmidn,  p.  421  Dind. 
ThesameisMsertedofthelHony-  ^  --  „  .  »««1.\. 
sian  mysteries  (to  which  yerhape  -,^  ^*!^-  ^J'^  ^V*  j'^tI: 
»hlsbelfefitaelfm«yorigina%haVe  *^T»  i^^J  Idi^y  kup^  jla'  M 
been  peculiar)  in  Aristophanes,  xe^/' oVi*  f^y  fiij»v  r,K^d,,  otS,^ 
/^f^*,l4«sqq.;  Plato.  P;5iA>,  60  «  8;^^«^or  «px^ 

C ;  (TwytVw.  498  A ;  Si^uUic,  ii.  J  *^°'  ^^\^Ti'  "^l  """i^  ^^ 

363  C;  cf.  Dioir.  ti.  4.  periy  mean  that  he  who  has  re- 

*  Thus  Plato  in  the  PIMo  and  f.^^^  ^^4  TST^'^'S  /^" 
Gorgias,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  1^^^  »*»  ?|f^  °f  ^<^  »^4  ^^^V"*" 
SopSodes,  in  the  words  (in  Pin-  the  transition  to  a  hamnep  ststo 

taiih,  aud.  poet.  c.  4,  p.  21  F):  S^^^^^^oTsT^^ 

A         Axttk  •rV'Wji'm)!!^,  p.  230)  seems  to  me  Jess 

«      -»       *      -o      »     Ai  natural, 

"'rJIn           '       ''"^"  ^"X^^-^f  •  01.  ii.  68  sqq.     TTiren.  Fr.  4, 

ftoXowr^  is  *doir  roSSrSi  yip  {iSwms  ra,  P»      » 

iKU 
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questionable  whether  the  poet  borrowed  it  from  the 
Eleusinian  theology ;  and  even  if  he  did  apply  the 
Eleusinian  myths  and  symbols  in  this  sense,  it  would  not 
certainly  follow  that  such  was  their  original  meaning.* 
In  the  Orphic  theology,  on  the  contrary,  transmigra- 
tion is  clearly  to  be  found,  and  the  probabilities  are 
very  strongly  against  its  having  come  there  through 
the  medium  of  the  philosophers.  Several  writers 
mention  Pherecydes  as  the  first  who  taught  inunor* 
tality,'  or  more  precisely,  transmigration;'  but  the 
testimony  of  Cicero  and  other  later  authors  is  not  suffi- 
cient, in  the  absence  of  older  evidence,^  to  prove  this 
statement.  Even  if  we  admit  the  probability  that 
Pherecydes  spoke  of  transmigration,  the  assertion  of  his 
having  been  the  first  to  do  so  rests  only  on  the  fact 
that  no  previous  writings  are  known  to  contain  that 


>  The  reyiral  of  daad  nature 
in  the  spring  -was  considered  in  the 
eult  of  Demeter  as  the  retam  of 
souls  from  the  under  world,  and 
hartest  was  looked  upon  as  the 
descent  of  the  souls  thither  (vide 
Preller,  Dem.  und  Pert.  228  sqq. ; 
GHeeK  Mythologie,  i.  254, 483) ;  and 
this  does  not  apply  solely  to  the 
souls  of  plants,  to  which  it  prima- 
rily relates,  but  to  the  souls  of 
men.  At  these  seasons  also  de- 
parted spirits  appear  in  the  upper 
world.  It  was  easy  to  interpret 
these  notions  as  implying  the  en- 
tianoe  of  human  souls  into  the 
Tisiblo  world  from  the  invisible, 
and  their  retam  into  the  invisible 
again.  Cf.  Plato,  Fhado,  70  C: 
vcAoi^f  iiAw  oIp  9<m  rtt  X^os,  .  . 
in  thiw  [al  ^vxol]  MM*  d^t- 
K^iitnu    Sku  icol  wdkuf  71    8tt)po 


dputtfoviTat  md  yiyporreu  iic   r&y 

*  Cic.  IkueA.  16,  38,  and  after 
him  Lactantius,  Iiutit,  vii.  7t  8« 
Augustin  c'Aead.  iii.  37  (17)>  Epist. 
137,  p.  407,  B.  Mmur. 

'  Suidas;  ^•p€lti9^^f;  Hesy«hius, 
JDeJkis  qui  erud.  dar,  p.  66,  Orelli ; 
Tatian  e,  Grac.  c.  3,  25,  aoooiding 
to  the  obrions  correction  in  the 
edition  of  Maurus.  Cf.  Porphyry, 
JfUr.  Nymph,  c.  41.  PrelleraUe 
(RieisL  Muh.  iv.  388)  refers  with 
some  appearance  of  probability 
what  is  quoted  by  Origen  (c.  Cels, 
vi.  p.  304)  from  Pherecydes,  and 
Themist.  Or.  ii.  88.  a,  to  the  docr 
trine  of  Transmigration. 

*  Cf.  Aristoxenus,  Duns  and 
Hermippus — ^so  far  as  they  have 
been  quoted  in  Dipg.  i.  116  6qq.« 
and  viii.  1  sqq. 
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doctrine.  Still  more  uncertain  is  the  theory^  that 
Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  introduce  it.  Heracleitus 
clearly  presupposes  this ;  Philolaus  expressly  appeals  to 
the  ancient  theologians  and  soothsayers'  for  the  theory 
that  souls  were  fettered  to  the  body,  and  as  it  were 
buried  in  it,  as  a  punishment.  Plato*  derives  the  same 
theory  from  the  mysteries,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  Orphic  mysteries ;  and  Pindar  teaches  that  certain 
favourites  of  the  gods  are  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  upper  world,  and  that  those  who  thrice  have 
led  a  blameless  life  will  be  sent  to  the  islands  of 
the  blest  in  the  kingdom  of  Cronos.*  In  this  last 
representation,  we  perceive  an  alteration  in  the  doe- 
trine  ;  for  whereas  the  return  to  corporeal  life  is  else- 


"  Maximus  Tyr.  xri.  2;  Dio- 
genes, viii.  14;  JPorph.  v.;  Pyth. 
19. 

'  Ap.  Clemens,  Strom,  iii.  438 
A,  and  pperiously  up.  Cicero,  H&r- 
tew.  Fr.  86  (iv.  6,  488  Or.)  This 
passage,  as  well  as  others  from 
Plato,  wiU  be  quoted  at  length  in 
the  section  on  the  Pythagorean 
Metempsychosis,  infira. 

*  Phado,  62  B;  Crat.  400  B. 
Of.  PA«fo,  69  C.  70  C ;  Lavfs,  ix. 
870  D;  and  Lobeck,  Afflaoph,  ii. 
795  soq. 

*  ^indar^s  aschatology  follows 
joo  fixed  type  (cf.  Preller^s  Demeter 
und  Peruphane,  p.  239),  while,  in 
many  places,  h«  adopts  the  nsnal 
notions  abont  Hades,  in  Thrm.  2 
it  is  said  that  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  the  soul,  which  alone 
springs  from  the  gods,  remains 
alive ;  and  in  two  places  transmi- 
gration is  alluded  to,  viz.  in  Tkren. 
Pr.  4  (1 10),  quoted  by  Plato,  dfeno, 
SIB: 


oTot  8^   ^9pa€^6pa  voci'jb'  voXmov 

irMtos 
8^(€Tai,  ^ff  rhr  fhrtpBtr  Skior  mfrvr 

^BtSoi  ^ux^y  ird\iy, 

4k  tw  /3aa-iXi}«s  &7avol  ical  cBdwu 

Xpcumnl  ffo^iif  fUyurroi 
(lyS^cf   a0|orr**    is   8i   rhw  Kotwhy 

j(p6vQV  ^p««s  ayvoX  irphs  kyOpAvrnw 

KoXtirrm, 

And  01.  ii.  68,  after  mention  of  the 
rewards  and  panishments  in  Hades 

8<roi  8'  MXfuuratf  ivrpis 

iKordpttSi    fulyam€s    kwh    wdfjoroM 

4ivx^i  iPrciAor  Ai^s  68^r  irnpk  Kp6yov 

Tvpaiw  Ma  ftoHdpttp 
WMffos  [twor]  &KHud9ts  adpai  vcpi- 

wvdoiffty, 

Thren.  Fr.  8  (109),  wh^re  the 
wicked  haye  the  lower  world,  and 
the  righteous,  heaven,  assigned  as 
their  dwelling-place,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  genuine. 
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where  always  regarded  as  a  punishment  and  a  means 
of  improvement,  in  Pindar  it  appears  as  a  privilege 
accorded  only  to  the  best,  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  earning  higher  happiness  in  the  islands  of  the  blest, 
instead  of  the  inferior  happiness  of  Hades.  But  this 
use  of  the  doctrine  presupposes  the  doctrine  itself,  and 
according  to  the  quotations  from  Plato  and  Philolaus, 
we  must  assume  that  Pindar  derived  it  from  the  Orphic 
mysteries.  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  it  might 
etill  have  reached  the  mysteries  through  Pythagoreism, 
which  must  early  have  been  connected  with  the  Orphic 
cult.^  But  the  most  ancient  testimonies,  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans themselves,  refer  it  solely  to  the  mysteries ; 
and  it  is  besides  very  doubtful  whether  the  Pythagorean 
doctrines  could  have  been  prevalent  in  Thebes,  in  the 
time  of  Pindar,^  whereas  that  city  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
known  to  have  been  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Bacchic  and 
Orphic  religion.  Lastly,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
is  ascribed  to  Pherecydes,  and  regarded  as  anterior  to 
Pythagoras,  not  only  by  the  writers  we  have  quoted, 
but  indirectly  by  all  those  who  make  Pherecydes  the 
teacher  of  Pythagoras.*  We  have,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  taught  in  the  Orphic 
mysteries  prior  to  the  date  of  Pythagoras.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  Orphics  obtained  it  from  Egypt:* 

'  A  number  of  Orphic  writings  '  On  which  Tide  infra,  Pjtha- 

are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  goras  and  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  Pythagoreans;    ride  Lobeck,  *  ii.  128:  irpArow  84  ica2  rovror 

Agiaopk.  i.  847  sqq.,  and  snpra,  rhv  xAyov  hJirf^riai  ^Itn  ol  ^Mrrts, 

p.  62,  note.  &s  Mp^w  ^vx^  k0d»ar6s  iirri, 

'  Gf.  what   wiU  hereafter  be  rov  (rifuerof  84  K9frcup9iwoyrot  is 

said  in  the  history  of  the  I^thago-  &AAo  (^ov  aiti  yiv6u9voy  iff^^cu* 

lean  philosophy,  of  the  propagation  ifthw  34  frfoU\&(i  itdma  r&  x*P*^^ 

of  that  philosophy.  xat  th  OoXwcta  kcH  irtr^iyk,  abru 
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but  this  theory  either  rests  upon  a  mere  conjecture 
of  his  own,  or  a  still  more  untrustworthy  statement  of 
the  Egyptian  priests ;  as  historical  evidence,  it  is  of 
no  value  whatever.     As  to  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
history  tells   us  nothing,  and  no  guess  that  we   can 
make  even  approximates  to  certainty.     It  is  possible 
that  Herodotus  may  be  right  in  the  main,  and  that 
the  belief  in  transmigration  was  really  transplanted 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  either  directly,  or  through 
certain  intermediaries   which  cannot  precisely  be  de- 
termined.    But  in  that  case,  we  can  scarcely  agree  with 
him  in  supposing  the  Greeks  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  it  in  the  first  beginnings  of  their  culture,  still  less 
can  we  connect  this  acquaintanceship  with  the  mythical 
personalities  of  Cadmus  and  Melampus  ;  the  most  pro- 
bable assumption  would  then  be,  that  the  doctrine  had 
been  introduced  into  Greece  not  very  long  before  the 
date  when  we  first  meet  with  it  in  Greek  writings — 
perhaps,  therefore,    about    the    seventeenth   century. 
But  it  is  also  conceivable  that  this  belief,  the  aflSb[iity 
of  which  with  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  doctrines  indicates 
an  Eastern   source,  may  have  originally  immigrated 
from  the  East  with  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  have 
been  at  first  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  becoming  after- 
wards more  important  and  more  widely  diffused.     It 

4sh>9pAmva&itAyw6ti9vo¥i<rl6y9i¥'  HeroHotus  thought  (according  to 

r^v  vtpiiiXvetw  9k  ain^  yiv^vBax  4y  ch.  49)  that  Melampus  had  intro- 

TiK(rx<Xfoio'i  frtffi.  r9&r^  r^  x6y^  duced  the  cult  of  Dionysas,  which 

tUrl  ot  'EXXiitmw  ixp^f^o,  ol  fithf  he  had  learned  from  Cadmus  and 

vpSfpop  ot  Si    tffr^pawy    its    M^  his  foUowenJnto  Grreeee ;  bat,  on 

^vrS9¥  UvTi'  r&p  4yif    ci8dl»f  r^  the  other  hand,  in  C.  53,  he  inti- 

oMfiOfra  oh  ypd^w.      Gf.   c.   81:  mates  that  he  considers  the  Oiphic 

TOMfi  *Oft^ueo7ffi    KoXtofUpoio'i   jcal  poems  more  recent  than  Homer 

BoKxucourt,    oSo-i    tk    Myvwriowi,  and  Hesiod. 
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might  be  urged,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  similar 
notions  have  been  found  among  races  which  never  in 
any  way  came  under  Egyptian  influence.*  Nor  can  we 
altogether  dispute  the  possibility  of  different  nations, 
without  any  historical  connection,  having  arrived  at 
the  same  opinions  concerning  a  future  state.  Even  so 
str^e  a  theory  as  transmigration  seems  to  us  may 
thus  have  been  reached  in  several  cases  independently 
one  of  the  other.  For  if  the  natural  desire  to  escape 
death  engenders  a  universal  belief  in  inmiortality,  a 
bolder  fancy,  in  nations  not  yet  capable  of  spiritual  ab- 
straction, might  well  shape  this  desire  and  belief  into 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  a  return  to  earthly  life.  * 

1 4,  tn  primia  hoe  volunt  persuadere 
(DrmdeB)  non  interire  animas,  sed 
ah  aliis  post  mortem  iransire  ad 
alios.  Biodor.  v.  28,  sub  fin. :  ivurx^tt 
yiip  vap*  avTOifi  6  TlvBay6pov  K^os, 
Sri  riis  ^vx^  f&y  h,v9pdrir<av  Ma- 
vdrous  tlreu  trvfiB4$riK9  iced  8i'  irw 
&pi<rft.ivm¥  iriXiv  ^lovy,  c2f  %r9po¥ 
ff&fM  rris  i^ux^s  tiaHvofiivrif,  On 
this  account  many  persons,  adds  Dio- 
ddrus,  place  letters  to  their  friends 
on  the  funeral  pile.  So  Ammian. 
Marc.  xr.  9,  sub  fin. 

*  If  the  soul  is  conceived  as  a 
breath-like  essence  which  dwells  in 
the  body,  and  leaves  it  after  death 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  and  especially  of  the 
Gr^ks,  the  question  inevitably 
arises  whence  this 'essence  comes, 
and  whither  it  goes.  'For  answer 
to  this  question,  a  child-like  imagi- 
nation is  most  easily  satisfied  with 
the  simple  notion  that  there  is  a 
place,  invisible  to  us,  in  which  the 
departed  souls  remain,  and  from 
which  the  newly  bom  come  forth. 
And  we  do,  in  fact,  find  in  many 


•  According  to  Herodotus,  iv. 
94  sq.,  the  Thracian  Getse  believed 
that  the  dead  came  to  the  god  Zal- 
moxis  or  Gebeleizin;  and  every 
five  years  they  sent  a  messenger  to 
this  god  by  means  of  a  special  hu- 
man sacrifice,  entrusted  with  com- 
munications to  their  departed 
friends.  That  the  theory  of  trans- 
migration was  involved  in  this 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  state- 
meat  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Helles- 
pont, that  Zalmozis  was  a  scholar 
of  Pythagoras,  who  had  taught  the 
belief  in  immortality  to  the  Thra- 
cians.  Herodotus  says  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  another  Thracian 
tribe  (Her.  v.  4)  to  bewail  the 
newly  bom,  and  to  praise  the  dead 
M  happy ;  because  the  former  are 
about  to  encounter  the  ills  of  life, 
while  the  latter  have  escaped  from 
them.  But  this  custom  proves 
frrtn  less  than  the  other  in  regard  to 
metempsychosis.  The  Gauls,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  believed,  not 
only  in  immortality,  but  also  in 
tnnsmigration :  0»Bar,  B.  Gall,  vi. 
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However    this  may  be,   it   appears   certain,    that 
amoug  the  Greeks  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  came 
not  from  the  philosophers  to  the  priests,  but  from  tlie 
priests  to  the  philosophers.     Meantime  it  is  a  question 
whether  its  philosophic  importance  in  antiquity  was 
very  great.     It  is  found,  indeed,  with  Pythagoras  and 
his  school,  and  Empedocles  is  in  this  respect  allied  with 
them ;  a  higher  life  after  death  is  dso  spoken  of  by 
Heracleitus.     But  none  of  these  philosophers  brought 
the  doctrine  into  such  a  connection  with  their  scientific 
theories  as  to  make  it  an  essential  constituent  of  their 
philosophic  system :  it  stands  with  them  all  for  a  self- 
dependent  dogma   side   by   side  with  their  scientific 
theory,  in  which  no  lacuna  would  be  discoverable  if  it 
were  removed.     A  philosophic  basis  was  first  given  to 
the  belief  in  immortality  by  Plato ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  maintain  that  he  would  not  have  arrived  at  it 
without  the  assistance  of  the  myths  which  he  employed 
for  its  exposition. ' 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  it  would  appear 
that  Greek  Philosophy  in  regard  to  its  origin  was  no 
more  indebted  to  the  religion  of  the  mysteries  than  to 
the  public  religion.  The  views  of  nature  which  were 
contained  in  the  mysteries  may  have  given  an  impulse 
to  thought ;  the  idea  that  all  men  need  religious  con* 
secration  and  purification  may  have  led  to  deeper  study 
of  the  moral  nature  and  character  of  man;   but  as 

diffennt  nations,  not  merely  the  this  there  is  but  a  step  to  the 

belief  in  a  kingdom  of  the  dead,  theory  that  the  same  souls  which 

but  the  idea  that   sonls  return  to  previously  inhabited  a  body  should 

the  body  from  the  lower  regions  of  afterwards  enter  another  body, 
the  earUi  or  from  heaven.    From 
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scientific  instruction  was  not  originally  contemplated 
in  the  tales  and  practices  of  the  mystic  cult,  any 
philosophic  exposition  of  these  presupposed  that  the 
expositor  had  already  attained  the  philosophic  stand- 
point ;  and  as  the  mysteries  were  after  all  only  made 
up  of  general  perceptions  and  experiences  accessible  to 
everyone,  a  hundred  other  things  could  really  perform 
for  Philosophy  the  same  service  that  they  did.  Philo- 
sophy did  not  require  the  myth  of  Kore  and  Demeter 
to  reveal  the  alternation  of  natural  conditions,  the 
passage  from  death  to  life  and  from  life  to  death ;  daily 
observation  suJBSced  for  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge. The  necessity  of  moral  purity,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  piety  and  virtue,  needed  not  to  be  proclaimed 
by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  priests  concerning 
the  happiness  of  the  initiated  and  the  misery  of  the 
protme.  These  conceptions  were  immediately  con- 
tained in  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  the  mysteries  were  by  no  means  without 
importance  in  regard  to  Philosophy,  as  the  results  of 
oiir  enquiry  have  shown.  But  their  importance  is  not 
80  great,  nor  their  influence  so  direct,  as  has  often  been 


§  ISir—The  Native  Sources  of  Greek  Philosophy  continued. 
MOBAL  LIFE,  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  ideality  of  the  Greek  religion  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  Grreek  life ;  it  is 
impoBsible  to  regard  either  of  these  characteristics, 
strictly  speaking,  as  the  ground  or  consequence  of  the 
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other;  they  grew  up  side  by  side,  mutually  requiring 
and  sustaining  one  another,  out  of  the  same  natural 
temperament  and  under  the  same  favourable  conditions. 
As  the  Greek  reverenced  in  his  gods  the  natural  and 
moral  order  of  the  world,  without  therefore  renouncing 
in  regard  to  them  his  own  value  and  freedom,  so  Greek 
morality  stands  in  a  happy  mean  between  the  lawless 
license  of  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  races  and  the 
slavish  obedience  which   subjects  the  peoples  of  the 
East  to  the  will  of  another  and  to  a  temporal  and 
spiritual  despotism.     A  strong  feeling  of  liberty,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  rare  susceptibility  to  measure,  form, 
and  order;  a  lively  sense  of  community  in  existence 
and  action ;  a  social  impulse  which  made  it  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  individual  to  ally  himself  to  others, 
to  subordinate  himself  to  the  common  will,  to  follow 
the  tradition   of  his   family  and   his   country — these 
qualities,  so  essential  in  the  Hellenes,  produced  in  the 
limited  area  of   the   Greek   states  a  full,  free  and 
harmonious  life,  such  as  no  other  nation  of  antiquity 
can  exhibit.     The  very  narrowness  of  the  sphere  in 
which  their  moral  perceptions  moved  was  in  itself 
favourable  to  this  result.     As  the  individual  knew  that 
he  was  free  and  had  a  right  to  protection  only  as  being 
a  citizen  of  this  or  that  state,  and  as,  in  the  same  way, 
his  relation  to  others  was  determined  by  their  relation 
to  the  state  to  which  he  belonged,  every  one  from  the 
beginning  had  his  problem  clearly  marked  out  for  him. 
The  maintaining  and  extension  of  his  civil  importance, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  civil  duties,  work  for  the  freedom 
and  greatness  of  his  people,  obedience  to  the  laws, — 
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these   constituted  the  simple   end  which  the   Greek 
definitely  proposed  to  himself,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
irhich  he  was  all  the  less  disturbed  because  his  glances 
and  endeayours  seldom  strayed  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  home,  because  he  excluded  the  idea  of  seeking  the 
role  of  his  actions  elsewhere  than  in  the  laws   and 
customs  of  his  state,  because  he  dispensed  with  all  the 
reflections  by  which  the  man  of  modem  times  labours 
to  reconcile,  on  the  one  side,  his  individual  interests 
and  natural  rights  with  the  interest  and  laws  of  the 
oonunonwealth,  and,  on  the  other,  his  patriotism  with 
the  claims  of  a  cosmopolitan  morality  and  religion. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  regard  this  narrow  conception  of 
moral  problems  as  the  highest  possible  conception,  nor 
can  we  conceal  from  ourselyes  how  closely  the  dismem- 
bennent  of  Greece,  the  consunung  disquiet  of  its  civil 
wars  and  party  struggles,  not  to  speak  of  slavery  and 
the  neglect  of  female  education,  were  connected  with 
this  narrowness;  but  our  eyes  must  not  therefore  be 
closed  to  the  fact  that  on  this  soil  and  from  these 
presuppositions   a  freedom   and   culture  arose  which 
give  to  the  Grreeks  their  unique  place  in  history.     It  is 
easy  also  to  see  how  deeply  and  essentially  Philosophy 
was  rooted  in  the  freedom  and  order  of  the  Greek  state. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  any  inunediate  connection  be- 
tween them.     Philosophy  in   Greece  was  always  the 
private  concern  of  individuals,  states  only  troubled 
themselves  about  it  in  so  far  as  they  interfered  with 
all  doctrines    morally  and  politically   dangerous;    it 
received  no  positive  encouragement  or  support  from 
cities  and  princes  until  a  late  period,  when  it  had  long 
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passed  beyond  the  highest  point  of  its  development. 
Nor  was  public  education  concerned  with  philosophy, 
or  science  of  any  kind.  At  Athens,  even  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  it  scarcely  included  the  first  rudiments  of 
what  we  should  call  scientific  culture;  nothing  was 
attempted  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  arithmetic:  history,  mathematics,  physics, 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  so  forth,  were 
altogether  ignored.  The  philosophers  themselves,  and 
especially  the  Sophists,  were  the  first  to  induce  certain 
individuals  to  seek  for  wider  instruction,  which,  how- 
ever, was  even  then  restricted  almost  exclusively  to 
rhetoric.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  elementary 
arts,  ordinary  education  consisted  entirely  of  music  and 
gymnastics ;  and  music  was  primarily  concerned,  not 
so  much  with  intellectual  training  as  with  proficiency 
in  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems,  and  the  popular 
songs,  singing,  playing  on  stringed  instruments,  and 
dancing.  But  this  education  formed  complete  and 
vigorous  men,  and  the  subsequent  discipline  of  public 
life  engendered  such  self-confidence,  demanded  such 
an  exercise  of  all  the  powers,  such  acute  observation 
and  intelligent  judgment  of  persons  and  circumstances, 
above  all,  such  energy  and  worldly  prudence,  as  must 
necessarily  have  borne  important  fruit  to  science  when- 
ever the  scientific  need  arose.  That  it  could  not  fail 
to  arise  was  certain ;  for  in  the  harmonious  many* 
sidedness  of  the  Greek  character,  the  development  of 
moral  and  political  reflection  called  forth  a  correspond- 
ing and  natural  development  of  speculative  thought ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Crreek  cities  had  attained,  by 
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means  of  civil  liberty,  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
ensured  leisure  for  scientific  activity  to  some  at  least 
of  their  citizens.  Although,  therefore,  in  ancient  times, 
the  political  life  and  education  of  the  Greeks  had 
no  direct  concern  with  Philosophy;  and  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  Philosophy,  as  a  rule, 
neglected  ethical  and  political  questions,  yet  the  train- 
ing of  men  and  the  fact  that  circumstances  took  the 
form  required  for  the  production  of  Philosophy  were 
important  elements  in  its  history.  PVeedom  and 
severity  of  thought  were  the  natural  fruits  of  a  free 
and  law-directed  life;  and  the  sound  and  sterling 
characters  which  grew  up  on  the  classic  soil  of  Greece 
could  not  fail,  even  in  science,  to  adopt  their  standpoint 
with  decision,  and  to  maintain  it  clearly  and  definitely, 
with  full  and  unwavering  purpose.* 

Lastly,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  Greek 
education  that  it  did  not  split  up  human  nature,  but, 
by  the  even  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man, 
80  ight  to  make  of  him  a  beautiful  whole,  a  moral  work 
of  art.  This  trait  we  may  venture  to  connect  with  the 
&ct  that  Greek  science,  especially  in  its  commencement, 
chose  the  path  that  is  indeed  generally  taken  by  thought 
in  its  infancy — the  path  downward  from  above  ;  that  it 
did  not  form  a  theory  of  the  whole  from  the  aggrega- 

'  This  iDtimate  connection  of  Parmenidesgave  laws  to  his  native 

politid  with  philosophy  is  strik-  city,  and  that  Zeno  perished  in  his 

^^  shown  by  the  £ict  that  many  attempt  to   free  his  countrymen, 

of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  Empedocles  restored  democracy  in 

distioguished  as  statesmen,  legis-  Agrigentum;  Archytas  was  no  less 

^ton,   political    reformers    and  great  as  a  general  than  as  a  states- 

Keneials.    The  political  activity  of  man  ;    and  Melissus  is  probably 

Tb&leB  and  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  the  same  person  who  vanquished 

^U  known.     We  are  told  that  the  Athenian  fleet 
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tion  of  individuals,  but  sought  to  gain  a  standard  for 
the  individual  from  the  study  of  the  whole,  and  at  once 
to  shape  a  collective  representation  from  the  existing^ 
fragments  of  cosmical  knowledge ;  that  philosophy  in 
Greece  preceded  the  particular  sciences. 

If  we  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  circum- 
stances which  conditioned  the  progress  of  Greek  culture 
before  the  appearance  of  philosophy,  two  phenomena 
especially  claim  our  attention  :  these  are  the  republican 
form  of  the  government,  and  the  spread  of  the  Greek 
races  by  colonisation.  The  centuries  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  earliest  Greek  Philosophy,  and  those 
which  partly  coincided  with  it,  are  the  times  of  the 
legislators  and  of  the  tyrants,  of  the  transition  to  those 
constitutional  forms  of  government  on  the  soil  of  which 
Greek  political  life  attained  its  highest  perfection* 
When  the  patriarchal  monarchy  of  the  Homeric  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Doric  migra- 
tion, and  through  the  extinction,  disqualification  or 
banishment  of  the  ancient  royal  houses,  had  entirely 
given  place  to  oligarchy,  the  aristocracy  became  the 
means  of  spreading  freedom  and  higher  culture  through- 
out the  smaller  circle  of  the  ruling  families.  After- 
wards when  the  oppressions  and  internal  deterioration 
of  these  &milies  had  evoked  the  resistance  of  the 
masses,  the  popular  leaders  came  mostly  from  the  ranks 
of  their  hitherto  masters,  and  these  demagogues  almost 
everywhere  eventually  became  tyrants.  But  as  the 
government  by  a  single  person,  because  of  its  veiy 
origin,  found  its  chief  adversary  in  the  aristocracy,  and, 
as  a  counterpoise,  was  forced  to  Ml  back  for  support 
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upon  the  people,  it  became  itself  a  me$ins  of  training 
and  educating  the  people  to  freedom.  The  courts  of 
the  tyrants  were  centres  of  art  and  culture ;  ^  and  when 
their  rule  was  overthrown,  which  generally  happened  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  generations,  their  inheritance 
of  power  did  not  revert  to  the  earlier  aristocracy,  but  to 
moderate  constitutions  founded  on  fixed  laws.  This 
course  of  things  was  as  favourable  to  the  scientific  as  to 
the  political  training  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  efiforts  and 
struggles  of  this  political  movement,  all  the  powers 
which  public  life  brought  to  science  must  have  been 
aroused  and  employed,  and  the  feeling  of  youthful 
liberty  imparted  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  people  a 
stimulus  which  must  needs  have  afiected  their  specula- 
tive activity.  Thus  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
the  scientific  and  artistic  glory  of  Greece  was  eagerly 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  transformation  of  her 
political  circumstances ;  a  connection  of  phenomena 
which  is  very  striking,  and  which  shows  that  among  the 
Greeks,  as  among  all  healthy  nations,  culture  has  been 
the  fruit  of  liberty. 

This  general  revolution  was  effected  more  quickly 
in  the  colonies  than  in  the  mother  country ;  and  the 
existence  of  these  colonies  was  of  the  highest  importance 
in  regard  to  it.  During  the  500  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  Doric  conquests  and  the  rise  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  the  Greek  races  had  spread  themselves,  by 
means  of  organised  emigration,  on  all  sides.    The  islands 

'  For  example,  those  of  Peri-  wise  men,  there  is  no  tradition  of 

andar,  Polycrates,  Pisistratus,  and  the  philosophers  heing  connected 

hi«  soDfl.    Bat,  excepting  the  btory  with  tyrants  before  the  appearance 

of  Periander**  relation  to  the  seven  of  the  Sophists. 

TOL.  I.  G 
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of  the  Archipelago,  as  &r  as  Crete  and  Bhodes ;  the 
western  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Propontis ;  the  coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Illyria ;  of  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily,  were  covered   with   hundreds   of  settlements ; 
Greek  colonists  had  penetrated  even  to  distant  Graul, 
to  Gyrene,  and  to  Egypt.    Most  of  these  settlements 
attained  to  prosperity,  culture,  and  free  constitutions, 
sooner  than  the  states  from  which  they  emanated.     Not 
only  did  the  very  disruption  from  their  native  soil  pro- 
duce a  freer  movement,  and  a  different  organisation  of 
civil  society,  but  their  whole  situation  was  much  more 
convenient  for  trade  and  commerce,  for  enterprising 
activity,  and  for  all  kinds  of  intercourse  with  strangers 
than  was  the  case  with  the  cities  of  Greece  proper ;  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  in  many  respects  they  should 
outstrip  the  older  states.     How  greatly  they  did  so,  and 
bow  important  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies  was  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  Greek  Philosophy,  is  best 
seen  from  the  fact  that  all  the  Greek  philosophers  of 
note  before  Socrates,  one  or  two  Sophists  only  excepted, 
belonged  either  to  the  Ionian  and  Thracian  colonies,  or 
to  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily.     Here  at  the  limits  of  the 
Hellenic  world  were  the  chief  settlements  of  a  higher 
culture,  and  as  the  immortal  poems  of  Homer  were  a 
gift  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  their  native 
country,  so  also  Philosophy  came  from  the  east  and  west 
to  the  centre  of  Greek  life  ;  there  to  attain  its  highest 
perfection,  favoured  by  a  happy  combination  of  all 
forces,  and  a  coincidence  of  all  necessary  conditions, 
at  an   epoch    when,   for    most   of   the  colonies,  the 
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farightesi  period  of  their  history  had  passed  away  be- 
yond recall. 

How  thought  gradually  developed  itself  under  these 
circumstances  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  earliest 
scientific  endeavours^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word^ 
were  made,  we  learn  to  some  extent  from  the  still 
erisf.ing  records  of  early  cosmology  and  ethics,  though 
oar  information  from  these  sources  is  far  from  being 
complete. 

§  IV. — Native  Sources  of  Greek  Philosophy  continued. 
COSMOLOGT. 

In  a  people  so  richly  endowed  as  the  Greeks,  and  so 
eminently  favoured  by  circumstances  in  regard  to  their 
intellectual  development,  reflection  must  soon  have 
been  awakened,  and  attention  directed  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  and  of  human  life ;  and  attempts  must 
early  have  been  made,  not  merely  to  explain  the  external 
world  in  reference  to  its  origin  and  causes,  but  also  to 
consider  the  activities  and  conditions  of  mankind  from 
more  general  points  of  view.  This  reflection  was  not, 
indeed,  at  first  of  a  specifically  scientific  kind,  for  it 
was  not  as  yet  regulated  by  the  thought  of  any  general 
interdependence  of  things  according  to  fixed  law.  Cos- 
mology, until  the  time  of  Thales,  and,  so  far  as  it  allied 
itself  with  religion,  even  longer,  retained  the  form  of 
a  mythological  narrative ;  Ethics,  until  the  time  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  that  of  aphoristic  reflection.  The 
fortuitous,  and  sometimes  even  miraculous,  interference 
of  imaginary  beings  took  the  place  of  the  interdepen- 
o  2 
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dence  of  nature ;  instead  of  one  central  theory  of  human 
life,  we  find  a  number  of  moral  sayings  and  prudential 
maxims,  which,  abstracted  from  various  experiences,  not 
unfrequently  contradicted  one  another,  and,  at  the  best, 
were  reduced  to  no  general  principles  and  brought  into 
no  scientific  connection  with  any  theory  of  human 
nature.  Though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook  this 
distinction,  and  to  place  either  the  mythic  cosmologists 
or  the  gnomic  poets  in  the  number  of  the  philosophers,' 
as  has  been  done  by  some  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  yet  we  ought  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  under- 
rate the  importance  of  these  early  attempts,  for  they 
were  at  least  useful  in  calling  attention  to  the  questions 
which  science  had  first  to  consider,  and  in  accustoming 
thought  to.  combine  particular  phenomena  under  general 
points  of  view  ;  and  thus  a  good  deal  was  done  towards 
a  beginning  of  science. 

The  most  ancient  record  of  mythic  cosmology 
among  the  Greeks  is  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod.  How 
much  of  this  work  is  derived  from  still  more  ancient 
tradition,  and  how  much  .is  invented  by  the  poet  him- 
self and  his  later  revisers,  cannot  now  be  discovered 
with  certainty,  nor  is  this  the  place  to  enquire.     It  is 

^  As  was  certainly  done  in  the  allj  addicted  to  representing  the 

most  flouridiing  period  of  Greek  ancient  poets  as  the  earliest  philo- 

Philosophy  by  the  Sophists  and  by  sophers,  by  the  allegorical  inter- 

the  adherents  of  systems  of  natural  pretation  of  their  writings ;  and  in 

Philosophy.     Plato  is  evidence  of  the  Neo-Platonists    this  practice 

the  former  in  Frot.  316  D,  cf.  ibid,  passed  all  bounds.    Tiedemann  was 

338  E  s^q. ;  and  of  the  latter  there  the  first  to    declare   Thales    the 

is  mention  in  Orat.  402  B ;    and  starting-point  of  Philosophy,  vide 

also  in  Aristotle,  Meiaph,  i.  3,983  b,  his  Geiat  der  speculativen  Philcao* 

27  (cf.  Schwegler  on  this  passage),  phie,  i.  Prefiace,  p.  xviii. 
The  Stoics  afterwards  were  especi- 
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enough  for  our  purpose  to  ol)serve  that  the  Theogony, 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  subsequent  interpolations, 

vas  undoubtedly  known  to  the  earliest  philosophers  in 

its  present  form,*     We  find  in  it  nothing  approaching 

to  a  scientific  apprehension  or  solution  of  the  cosmo- 

logical  problem.     The   poet  proposes  to  himself  the 

question  from  which  all  cosmogonies  and  histories  of 

creation  start,  and  which,  indeed,  obviously  suggests 

itself  even  to  the  most  undisciplined  intellect, — the 

question  as  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  all  things.     But 

io  the  Theogony  this  question  has  not  the  scientific 

importance  of  an  enquiry  into  the  essence  and  reasons 

of  phenomena.    With  childlike  curiosity  the  poet  asks : 

Who  made  all  things  ?  and  how  did  He  make  them  ? 

and  the  answer  simply  consists  in  positing  as  the  first 

being  something  that   cannot   be  explained  away  by 

thought,  and  making  the  rest  originate  from  this  by 

means  of  some  analogy  drawn  from  experience.     Now 

experience  points  out  two  kinds  of  origin.     All  that 

we  s^  either  forms  itself  naturally,  or  else  is  made 

with  a  design  by  definite  individuals.     In  the  former 

case  production  takes  place  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 

Daents,  by  growth,  or   by  generation ;   in  the   latter, 

either  mechanically  by  the  elaboration  of  some  given 

Biaterial,  or  dynamically,  as  we  work  upon  other  men 

'  Cf.  Petersen  ( Ursprung  und  shall  hereafter  consider)  and  the 

AUer  der  Hesiod :  Theog,  (Progr.  der  remarkable  utterance  of  Herodotu s, 

Hambu/rgischtn  Gymn,\  1862),  who  ii.  63,  are  decided  evidence  against^ 

I  to  me  to  have  proved  at  any  the  supposition  that  the  Theogony 


nte  this  much,  whatever  we  may  is  no  older  than  the  sixth  century ; 
think  of  his  other  theories.  The  the  general  character  of  its  con- 
polemic  of  Xenophanes  and  Hera-  ceptions  and  language,  however, 
clntns  against  Hesio^^l  (which  we  atte«t  this  even  more  strongly. 
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by  the  mere  expression  of  our  will.    All  these  analogies 
are  applied,  in  the  cosmogonies  of  diflferent  nations, 
to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  the  gods ;  as  a  rule, 
several  of  them  at  once,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  in  question.     To  the  Greeks  the  analogy 
of  generation  must  have  been  the  most  obvious,  be- 
cause, in  accordance  with  the  particular  l)^nt  of  their 
imagination,  they  had  personified  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  as  beings  akin  to  humanity,  whose  origin 
could  be  represented  in  no  other  way.     In  any  case 
they  must  have  kept  to  an  analogy  drawn  from  nature, 
for  Greek  thought  was  too  naturalistic  and  polytheistic 
to  maintain,  like  the  Zoroastrian  and  Judaic  religions, 
that  everything  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
mere  fiat  of  a  creator.     In  Greek  mythology  the  gods 
themselves  were  created,  and  the  deities  worshipped  by 
the  people  belong  altogether  to  a  younger  race  of  gods ; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  divinity  who  can  be  regarded  as 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  without  beginning,  and  who 
possesses  absolute  power  over  nature.     So  in  Hesiod  it 
is  the  genesis  of  the  gods  on  which  his  whole  cosmogony 
turns.     Most  of  these  genealogies,  and  the  myths  con- 
nected with  them,  are  nothing  more  than  the  expression 
of  simple  perceptions,  or  picture-thoughts,  of  the  kind 
that  imagination  everywhere  produces  when  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  in  its  infancy.     Erebus  and  Nyx  are 
the   parents   of  Miher  and   Hemera,  for  day  in  its 
brightness  is  the  son  of  night  and  darkness.    The  earth 
brings  forth  the  sea  of  herself  alone,  and  rivers  in  her 
union  with  the  sky ;  for  the  sources  of  streams  are  fed 
by  the  rain,  while  the  ocean  appears  to  be  a  mass  of 
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water  which  has  been  from  the  beginning  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth.    Uranus  is  emasculated  by  Cronos,  for  the 
sun-heat  of  harvest  time  puts  an  end  to  the  fertilising 
showers  of  the  sky.     Aphrodite  springs  from  the  seed 
of  Uranusy  for  the  rain  in  spring  awakens  the  genera- 
tive impulse  of  nature.     The  Cyclopes,  Hecatonchires 
and  giants,  the  Echidna  and  Typhceus  are  children  of 
Grsea ;   other  monsters  are  the  progeny  of  night  or  of 
the  waters,  partly  because  of  their  originally  physical 
import,  partly  because  what  is  monstrous  cannot  spring 
from  the  bright  heavenly  gods,  but  only  from  darkness 
and  the   unfathomable  deep.      The  sons  of  Gsea,  the 
Titans,  were  overthrown  by  the  Olympians ;  for  as  the 
light  of  heaven  subdues  the  mists  of  earth,  so  the  all- 
ordering  Deity  has  bound  the  wild  forces  of  nature. 
The  thought  contained  in  these  myths  is  very  limited ; 
whatever  in  them  transcends   the  most  obvious  per- 
ceptions is  the  result,  not  of  reflection  concerning  the 
natural  causes  of  things,  but  of  an  activity  of  fsmcy 
from  which,  even  when  it  produces  something  really 
significant,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  expect  too  much. 
Even  in  the  combination  of  these    myths,  which   is 
principally,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  the  poet,  we  fail  to 
discover  any  leading  thought  of  deeper  import.*     The 

*  Bnindis  ( Geschichte  der  tion  of  the  higher  principle.  Bat 
Grieeh-Bom.  PhU,  i.  75)  finds  not  these  thoughts  are  mnch  too  ab- 
msrelj  in  the  beginning  of  the  stract  to  admit  of  our  seeking  in 
Theogony,  but  also  in  the  myths  them  the  motive  of  the  mythopoeic 
of  the  dethronement  of  UranuB,  and  fancy.  The  poet  does  not  seem  to 
the  conflict  of  the  sons  of  Cronos  have  been  influenced  by  any  specu- 
vith  their  &ther  and  the  Titans,  latiye  idea  even  in  the  arrangement 
the  doctrine  that  the  determinate  of  these  myths ;  the  three  genera- 
proceeds  from  the  indeterminate,  tions  of  the  gods  merely  form  the 
and  that  there  is  a  gradual  e^olu-  thread  on  which  he  strings  his 
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passage  in  the  Theogony  which  sounds  most  like  a 
philosophic  conception  of  nature,  and  was  almost  the 
only  passage  employed  by  the  ancient  philosophers  in 
that  sense,^  is  the  commencement  of  the  poem  (v.  116 
sqq.).  Chaos  was  the  first  to  exist,  then  came  Earth 
(with  the  abyss,  or  Tartarus)  and  Eros.  Of  Chaos  were 
bom  Erebus  and  Night ;  Earth  first  brought  forth  of 
herself  the  sky,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea ;  then  in 
marriage  with  the  sky  she  produced  the  progenitors  of 
the  different  families  of  gods,  except  the  few  that  are 
derived  from  Erebus  and  Night.  This  representation 
certainly  attempts  to  get  at  some  notion  of  the  world's 
origin,  and  we  may  so  far  consider  it  as  the  beginning 
of  cosmology  among  the  Greeks ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
very  crude  and  imperfect*  The  poet  asks  himself  what 
was  really  the  first  of  all  things,  and  he  finally  abides  by 
the  Earth  as  the  immovable  basis  of  the  Cosmos.  Out- 
side the  Earth  was  nothing  but  gloomy  night,  i<n  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  were  not  as  yet  in  existence. 
Erebus  and  Night  are  therefore  as  old  as  the  Earth.  lu 
order  that  another  should  be  produced  from  this  first  one, 
the  generative  impulse  or  Eros  must  have  existed  from 
the  beginning.  Such  then  are  the  causes  of  all  things. 
If  we  exclude  all  these  beings  from  our  thought,  there 
remains  for  the  imagination  only  the  idea  of  infinite 
space,  which  at  this  stage  of  culture  it  does  not  con- 
ceive in  an  abstract  manner  as  empty  mathematical 
space,  but  concretely  as  an  immeasurable,  waste  and 

goDealogies,  and  by  which  be  con-    the  edition  of  Hesiod  of  Ga\sford- 
nects  them  together  externally.  Beiz,  verse  1  ]  6. 

>  Proof  of  this  -will  be  fotind  in 
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formless  mass.  The  first  of  all  things,  therefore,  in 
readity  is  Chaos.  In  some  such  way  as  this  perhaps  the 
foregoing  theory  of  the  beginning  of  the  world  may 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  its  author.^  It  is  founded, 
indeed,  upon  a  desire  for  enquiry,  an  endeavoui*  to 
attain  clear  and  coherent  notions,  but  the  interest 
which  rales  it  is  that  of  the  imagination  rather  than 
that  of  thought.  No  question  is  asked  concerning  the 
essence  and  general  causes  of  things,  the  problem  is 
merely  how  to  learn  something  about  the  actual  facts 
relating  to  the  primitive  condition  of  the  world  and  to 
its  xdterior  developments ;  and  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  we  naturally  find  that  the  poet  is  guided  by 
the  intuitions  of  his  imagination,  and  not  by  intelli- 
gent reflection.  The  commencement  of  the  Theogony 
is,  considering  its  date,  a  thoughtful  and  pregnant 
myth,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  a  philosophy. 

The  next  writer  after  Hesiod  of  whose  cosmology  we 
know  anything  at  all  definite  is  Pherecydes  of  Syros,* 

^  Whether  this  author  or  some  plftin  this  CTVcumstance  as  showing 

older  poet  was  the  composer  of  the  that  the  myths  subsequently  intro- 

Tbeogony  is,  as  has  already  been  dnced  belonged  to  the  older  tra- 

obeerred,     of    little    importance,  dition,    and    the    opening    verses 

^r9x^\B{Gegch.der  GT.-Bdm,PhU,  lo  the  author  of   the   Theogony 

i-  74)  supports  the  latter  theory,  itself. 

It  is  unlikely,  he  says,  that  the  '  For  his  life,  age,  and  writings, 

poet,  had  he  invented  the  myth-  of  cf.  Sturz,  Pherecydis  Froffmmta,  p. 

'Tartarus  as  one  of  the  first  princi-  1  sqq.    Preller  in  the  Bhein.  Mas. 

plesof  the  world,  or  of  Eros  as  the  ir.  (1846)  377  sqq.    Allgem.  En- 

cieatiTeprinciple.would  have  made  cyclop,  of  Ersch  and  Gmber,  iii. 

no  further  use  of  them  in  his  Cos-  22,   240  »jq.  Art.  Pherecydes,  Zim- 

mology.   But  not  to  speak  of  the  mermann  m  Fichte's  Zeitachriftfur 

doubtful  origin  of  the  1 1 9th  verse,  PMlosophUr  &c.  xxiv.  B,  2  H.  S.  1 6 1 

which    mentions     Tartarus,    bnt  sqq.  (reprinted  in  Zimmermann's 

which  is  wanting  in  Plato  (5ymp.  Studien,    Vienna,  1870,  p.  1  sqq.). 

17B  B),  and  Aristotle  (Mctaph.  i.  4,  This  last,  however,  credits  the  old 

984  b,  27),  I  should  rather  ex-  mythographer  vith  much  that  is 
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a  contemporary  of  Anaximander  ;^  in  later  story  a  mira- 
culous person  like  Pythagoras.*  In  a  work,  the  title 
of  which  is  variously  given,  he  says  that  there  existed 
before  all  things,  and  from  eternity,  Zeus,  Chronos,  and 
Chthon.'    By  Chthon  he  seems  to  have  imderstood  the 


alien  to  him.  Conrad,  De  Phertctf- 
dis  St/ni  atate  aique  cosmolcffia. 
Coblenz,  1867. 

'  He  is  described  as  such  by 
Diogenes,  i.  121,  and  Eusebius, 
Chron,  60  01.  The  former,  probably 
following  Apollodoru8,  places  his 
most  flourishing  period  in  the  59th 
Olympiad  (540  B.C.),  and  the  latter 
in  the  60th  Olympiad.  Suidas 
(*€ptK.)  in  a  very  obscure  passage 
fixes  his  birth  in  01.  45  (600-596 
B.C.).  His  age  is  given  by  the 
Pseudo-Lucian  (Macrob.  22,  a  pas- 
sage where  he  certainly  seems  to 
Le  meant)  as  85.  Neither  ofthese 
statements,  however,  is  altogether 
trustworthy, though  perhaps  neither 
is  far  from  the  truth  ;  and  there 
are  besides  other  reasons  against 
our  drawing  any  such  definite  con- 
clnsion  as  Conrad,  who  thus  sums 
up  (p.  14)  his  carefal  discussion  of 
this  question:  Pherecydes  was 
born  in  the  45th  Olympiad  or 
shortly  before,  and  died,  '  octoffena- 
riuaferet*  towards  the  end  of  the 
62nd  Olympiad.  (Between  01. 45, 
1,  to  62, 4,  moreover,  there  are  only 
71-72  years.)  Nor  does  the  asser- 
tion that  Pythagoras  tended  him  in 
his  last  illness  help  us  at  all,  partly 
because  it  is  itself  very  untrust- 
worthy, and  partly  because  this 
occurrence  is  placed  by  some  before 
Pythagoras'  emigration  to  Italy, 
and  by  others  in  the  last  period  of 
bis  life.  Cf.  Porph.  Vita  Pytkag, 
465  sq. ;  Iamb.  VUa  Pythag,  1«4, 
252  ;  Diog.  viii.  40, 


'  Cf.  the  anecdotes  in  Diog.  i. 
116  sq. 

'  The  commencement  of  this 
work,  in  Biog.  i.  119  (cf.  Damas- 
cius,  De  Princ.  p.  384;  and  Con- 
rad, p.  17,  21)  was  as  follows: 
Zeirr  t»,\v  K(d  Xp6ros  ^s  del  ical  XBin^ 
^v,  XBoylp  8i  6yofM  iyiv^ro  T^, 
^irci5^  abr^  'Iths  yipas  8i8ot.  Bj 
yipas  we  cannot,  with  Tiedemann 
{Griechmiands  ergte  Philosophen, 
172),  Sturz  (loe.  cit.  p.  45)  and 
others,  understand  motion ;  nor 
with  Brandts  the  original  qualita- 
tive determination,  for  this  latter 
is  far  too  abstract  a  conception  for 
Pherecydes,  and  he  can  hardly  have 
regarded  the  earth  aa  moved. 
Neither  interpretation,  in  fact,  can 
be  got  out  of  the  word;  what  it 
means  is:  Since  Zeus  conferred 
honour  upon  her.  We  may  either 
understand  by  this  honour,  what 
always  seems  to  me  the  most  pro- 
bable, the  adornment  of  her  surface, 
mentioned  immediately  after  (the 
garment  with  which  Zeus  covered 
Uie  earth) ;  or  else,  with  Cozurad,p. 
32,  the  honour  of  her  union  with 
Zeus,  by  which  the  Earth  became 
the  mother  of  many  gods  (p.  74, 2), 
Pherecydes  means  to  derive  the 
name  7^  from  yipas.  This  circum- 
stance of  itself  forbids  the  substi- 
tution of  Ttpas  for  y^pas,  proposed 
by  Rose,  De  Arist,  libr.  ord,  74; 
but  the  sense  we  should  get  by  this 
change  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  tin- 
satisfactory. 
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earth;  by  Chronos,  or  Cronos^^  that  part  of  heaven 
nearest  the  earth,  and  the  deity  ruling  it  ;^  by  Zeus,  the 
highest  god,  disposing  and  forming  the  whole  universe, 
and  himself  at  the  same  time  the  highest  heaven.^ 


'  Sohe  ifl  called  by  Hermias 
{brimo,  c  12),  who  expressly  says 
that  Kp6pos  is  the  same  as  Xp6yos, 
In  Damascius,  on  the  contrary, 
vhere  Coniad,  p.  21,  also  reads 
Ep6voir,  I  find  in  the  manuscripts  no 
other  reading  than  7Cp6vov, 

*  By  the  Cronos  of  Pherecydes 
is  generally  understood  Time — so 
Hermias  ioc,  cU,  and  Probus  on 
V)igil*8  EdoffveSy  vi.  31.  Phere- 
cydes himself  indicates  this  signifi- 
cation when  he  puts  Xp6yos  instead 
of  Kpiwos.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble that  so  ancient  a  thinker  should 
have  placed  the  abetract  conception 
of  Time  among  the  primitive 
causes ;  and  Cronos,  in  fact,  ap- 
pears as  a  much  more  concrete  na- 
ture when  it  is  told  of  him  (vide 
infra)  that  he  created  from  his  seed 
fire,  wind  and  water,  and  that  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  gods  in  the 
eottflict  with  Ophioneus.  Thatthis 
ooly  means  that  in  course  of  time 
fire,  wind  and  water  arose,  and  that 
m  course  of  Hme  Ophioneus  was 
eonquered,  I  cannot  believe.  If  the 
gods  at  strife  with  Ophioneus  re- 
present certain  powers  of  nature, 
Cronos,  their  leader,  must  be 
.something  more  real  than  merely 
Time ;  and  if  fire,  wind  and  water 
were  formed  from  the  seed  of  Chro- 
nos, this  seed  must  be  conceived 
as  a  material  substance,  and  Chro- 
nos must  consequently  represent  a 
certain  part^  or  certain  constituents, 
of  the  world.  If  we  consider  that 
fire,  wind  and  water  are  formed  in 
the  atmosphere  during  tempests, 
and  that  the.  fertilising  rain  is  re- 


presented in  the  mythus  of  Uranus 
as  the  seed  of  the  god  of  hearen  ; 
that  Chronos,  according  to  this 
original  import,  was  not  the  god  of 
Time  in  abstractor  but  the  god  of 
the  warm  season,  of  the  time  of 
harvest,  of  the  sun-heat  (Preller, 
Griech.  Mt/thol,  i.  42  sq.),  and,  as 
such,  was  a  god  of  heaven — that  he 
was  so  regarded  by  the  Pythago- 
reans when  they  identified  the 
vault  of  heaven  with  Xp6yoSf  and 
called  the  sea  the  tears  of  Chronos 
(vide  infray  Pythagorean  system) — 
if  we  consider  all  this,  the  opinion 
given  above,  concerning  which  even 
Conrad's  (p.  22)  and  Brandis's 
adverse  judgment  (  Gesch.  der  Eniw. 
der  Griech.  Phil.  i.  69)  have  not 
shaken  me,  will  appear  to  have  far 
the  most  probability  in  its  favour. 
'  To  Zeus,  as  the  divine  creator 
of  the  universe,  the  passage  in  Aris- 
totle's Metaphi/sicSy  xiv.  4,  1091  b, 
8,  refers:  oX  7c  fityuyfjiivoi  airrwv 
(sell,  r&tf  itpxaloty  irotirrtfv)  Ka2  r^ 
fi^  fivHucMs  Stwayra  \4yuVf  otov 
^tp^Kvhjs  Kol  trtpoi  riyts,  rh 
ywyrjiTcw  wp&rov  Jipiffrov  rSitun., 
As  the  notion  of  Zeus  as  god  of 
heaven  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
the  sky  itself,  and  as  the  gods  of 
Pherecydes  generally  represent  at 
•the  same  time  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  we  may  Assume  that  he  did 
not  discriminate  the  world-creating 
power,  which  he  calls  Zeus,  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sky.  The 
assertion  of  Hermias  and  Probas 
{Joe.  cit.)  that  by  Zeus  he  under- 
stood\£ther,  and  of  Probus  {Ioc. 
cit.)  that  he  understood  fire,  show 
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Chronos  produces  from  his  seed  fire,  wind  and  water  ; 
the  three  primal  beings  then  beget  numerous  other  gods 
in  five  families.*  When  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  mig-ht 
fashion  the  world,'  had  changed  himself  into  Eros  (who, 
according  to  the  ancient  theory,  must  be  the  world- 


that  we  ate  here  concerned  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  Stoics,  and 
not  with  an  original  and  authentic 
text.  That  Hermias  should  reduce 
^ther  and  Earth  to  the  irotoi/t^and 
vdiTxov  is  also  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  Stoic  point  of  view.  Cf. 
Zeller.  PhU.  der  Gr.  Part  III.  a.  11 9, 
second  edition. 

'  Damascius,  loc,  cU. :  rhv  8i 
Xp6yov  Tot^ffot  iK  rod  y6you  lavroO 
irvp  KcH  xytvfia  ical  S9<apf  .  .  .  i^ 
&y  4v  rimt  fivxots  Ziffprifitimv 
iroXXV  y^ytiiv  ffvcrriyai  9*w,  r^v 
vtyrtfivxov  KaKovfi4yrip.  To  the 
same  fJivxoi  (as  Brandis  thii^s,  p. 
81)  the  statement  of  Porphyry 
perhaps  refers  {De  antro  nymph. 
c,  31),  according  to  which  Phere- 
cydes  mentions  fivxo^  <cal  fi60povs 
iral  ivrpa  jcal  96pas  ical  ir^Ans ; 
though  Porphyry  himself  sees  in 
them  the  y€y4ir(is  Kot  kwoy9y4ff€it 
^i/X»»'.  Preller  {Rh.  Mm.  882, 
Encycl.2AZ)  thinks  thatPherecjdes 
here  intends  to  speak  of  five  admix- 
ture's, in  various  proportions,  of  the 
elementary  substances  (^bher, Fire. 
Air,  Water,  Earth),  in  each  oif 
which  one  of  these  elementary  sub- 
stances predominates.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  very  hazardous  to  as- 
cribe to  the  ancient  philosopher  of 
Syra  a  theory  of  the  Elements  in 
the  sense  of  Empedocles  or  Aris- 
totle (a  theory  which  presupposes 
a  far  more  developed  stage  of  phi- 
losophic reflection),  or  to  believe 
that  he  anticipated  Philolaus  in 
fixing  the  number  of  these  elements 


at  five.    Coniad'd  modification  also 
of  this  interpretation,   by   which 
the  five  p^vxoi  are  made  to  signify 
the  five  layers,  circumfolding  each 
other,  of  earth,  water,  air,  fire  and 
(ether  (loe.  eit.  p.  35),  attributes  to 
Pherecydes,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a 
view  of  the  world  that  is  too  scien- 
tific and  too  similar  to  Aristotle's  ; 
the   theory,  especially,  of  a  fiery 
sphere  invisible  to  us,  and  the  pre- 
cise discrimination  of  sether  from 
fire  and  air,  is,  according  to  all 
other  traces  of  it,  much  later.     It 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Pherecydes  distinguished 
Olympic  gods,  fire-gods,  wind-gjods, 
water-gods  and  earth-gods.  Suidas 
says  that  the  work  of  Pherecydes 
was    named  iirrdtivxoSf   from  the 
fiux<H'.      PreUer  {Rh,  Mm,    378) 
conjectures    instead     irtyrSfwxos, 
Conrad  (p.  35)  adds  to  the  above- 
mentioned  five  fivxol  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  lower  world,  Hades  and 
Tartarus.  Itissupposed(thoughthis  ■ 
is  not  quite  clear  from  Origen,  C, 
CeU.  VI.  42)  that  Pherecydes  him- 
self distinguished  Hades  and  Tar- 
tarus.    Nothing  certain,  however, 
can  be  made  out  on  the  subject. 
Plato,  in  Soph.  242  C :  6  ft^y  {nvoy 
diifyerroi)  &J  rpla  rk  Krro,  vo\€fiti 
8i  &A.X^\oif  Mart  ahr&y  Arra  m), 
TOTC  81  icol  if>i\a  ytyy6fuya  ydfiovs 
re     K(d    t6kovs    ical    rpo^s   t»v 
iKy6vw  irapfx^rai,  doubtless  refers 
to  the    exposition  we  have  been 
considering.- 

»  Procius  in  Tim.  166  A. 
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forming  force),  he  made,  we  are  told,*a  great  robe,  on 
which  he  embroidered  the  earth  and  Ogenos  (Oceanos), 
and  the  chambers  of  Ogenos ;  he  spread  this  robe  over 
an  oak  upborne  by  wings*  (vTroTrrspoy),  that  is,  he 
clothed  the  framework  of  earth  floating  in  space'  with 
the  varied  surfece  of  land  and  ocean.*     Ophioneus,  with 

tends  Chaos,  the  primitive  matter, 
vhich  contains  all  matters,  except 
aether,  in  itself.  Out  of  tiiis, 
through  the  working  of  Zeus  or 
iEr.her,  the  elemental  matters 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire  were 
made;  and  the  earth  itself  when 
separated  from  the  primitive  matter 
was  called  XBoviti^  as  distinguished 
from  XB^r,  But  the  words  quoted 
from  Diog.  p.  72,  3,  already  ex- 
clude such  a  theory;  for  who  would 
infer  from  the  mere  interchange 
between  XOeby  and  XBovlii  that 
in  the  one  case  we  are  concerned 
with  the  mixture  of  all  substances, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  earth 
which  resulted  from  this  mixture  ? 
Damascius,  whom  we  have  no  right 
to  charge  with  error  in  ihi-s  matter, 
expressly  mentions  Zc5s,  Xp6pos  and 
XBovla  as  the  three  first  principles 
of  Pherecydes  {De  prmc,  c.  124,  p. 
384).  Again,  when  Pherecydes, 
according  to  Damascius,  says  that 
fire,  air  and  water  were  made  by 
Chronos  iic  rod  y6vov  lavrov,  how 
can  it  be  maintained  that  Zeus 
separated  them  out  of  XO^v?  Con- 
rad, lastly,  urges  that  his  theory 
best  explains  the  statement  (vide 
Achilles  Tatius  in  Phtsnom,  c  3, 
123  E;  Schol.  in  Hesiodi  'l%6og, 
116;  Tzetz.  in  Lyeophron,  1 45)  that 
Pherecydes,  like  Thales,  made 
water  his  first  principle ;  but  this 
does  net  help  him  much.  For  that 
statement  rests  upon  suspicious 
testimony,  and  is  besides  entirely 


*  His  words  in  Clemens,  Strom. 
vi.  621  A,  run  thus :  Uks  iroiti 
^Skpos  fi4ya  re  KaL  Ka\6v'  Ktd  4v 
avr^  roucUXct  T^ir  ical  ityrii^v  icol 
T^  MTifMv  S^fuxTtt.  In  reference 
to  this,  Clemens  (642  A)  says :  ^ 
»m6mpos    9pvs    Kcd    rh    h^    avr^ 

*  The  wings  in  this  case  denote 
only  free  suspension,  not  swift 
motion. 

*  Conrad  opposes  the  above 
explanalion  on  two  accounts.  First 
he  agrees  (p.  40)  with  Stnrz  (p.  51), 
that  the  winged  oak  is  not  merely 
the  framework  of  the  earth,  but  of 
the  whole  universe,  and  that  the 
woof  spread  over  the  oak  is  the  sky. 
Against  this,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  already,  in  the  second 
edition  of  this  work,  replied  to 
Stars,  that  the  tissue  on  which 
land  and  sea  are  embroidered  (this 
alone  can  be  meant  by  the  words 
^j^  airr^  wouciWu;  and  Clemens 
also  calls  the  ^dpos  itself  ircvot- 
jitA^roir)  cennot  signify  the  sky. 
It  would  be  easier  to  under8tand 
it  as  '  the  visible  things  that  en- 
compas-8  the  world '  —  therefore 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth  and  sky 
(of  PreUer,  Bh,  Mus.  387,  Encyklo. 
244);  but  since  earth  and  ocean 
are  mentioned  as  the  only  objects 
embroidered  on  the  woof,  we  nave 
DO  ground  for  thinking  of  anything 
besides  the  terrestrial  surfiice. 
Secondly,  Conrad  (p.  24  sqq.J  sup- 
poses that  by  XB^v  Pherecydes  in- 
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Chronos  produces  from  his  seed  fire,  wind  and  water; 
the  three  primal  beings  then  beget  numerous  other  gods 
in  five  families.*  When  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  might 
fashion  the  world,*  had  changed  himself  into  Eros  (who, 
according  to  the  ancient  theory,  must  be  the  world- 


that  we  Ate  here  concerned  with  an 
interpretation  of  the  Stoics,  and 
not  with  an  original  and  authentic 
text.  That  Hermias  should  reduce 
^ther  and  Earth  to  the  votovv  and 
irdaxov  is  also  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  Stoic  point  of  view.  Cf. 
Zeller,  PhU.  der  Gr.  Part  HI.  a.  119, 
second  edition. 

*  Dsmascius,  loc.  cit.:  rhv  8i 
\p6yov  iroi^crai  ix  rov  ySvov  iavrou 
irOp  ical  xvtvfia  vol  08wp,  .  .  .  i^ 
&y  iv  ir4ifre  fivxoh  Sijyp/jfi^i'wK 
iroXXV  y^ifihf  trwrrrivcu  OtSiy,  r^y 
ittyr4fivxoy  KaXoufidyriy.  To  the 
same  fAvxoi  (as  Brandis  thinks,  p. 
81)  the  statement  of  Porphyry 
perhaps  refers  (De  antro  nymph. 
c.  31),  according  to  which  Phere- 
lydca  mentinniH  p.\ix^%  tfoii  ^vtdpov^ 
ffol  ii£i'Tpa  koX  &vp^i  Kix\  'wvho.s  ;; 
though   rnrphvry  liimself  i^epa    \n 

)^MX^v.  Pre  Her  {Rh.  Mub.  2M, 
Enci/ii  243)  thinks  Lb  at  Phyrficydee 
hero  irtiends  to  epBak  of  fire  admiJt- 
luros,  in  various  propopticin^t  of  the 
p  ]  c  men  ti^ry  auha  fan:  eB  ( j^tsher.  Fire, 
Air;  Wftt+^r,  Earth),  in  earh  of 
vhich  one  of  thtse  el«nit;iitary  sub- 
titances  predominatea;  It  seems  to 
ni«t  hfl weaver,  very  hiimrt!ois«  to  ntt- 
cribe  to  the  ancient  philoaophpr  of 
Syra  a  thooty  of  the  Elements  m 
the  sense  of  Empedtx*k'S  or  AriB- 
lotle  (a  theory  which  pr^ffQppoiffl 
a  far  more  dtreloped  stage  of  p] ' 
loflophic  Tciflection).  or  t^*  bul " 
that  he  antieipatpd  Philol 
fixing  tbenamber  of  these 


at  five.     Conrad'^  modiScatioD  also 
of  this   interpretation,    by    which 
the  five  ^vxol  are  made  to  signify 
the  five  layers,  circamfoldiog  each 
other,  of  earth,  water,  air,  fire  and 
«ther  (loc.  eit.  p.  36),  attributes  to 
Pherecydes,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a 
riew  of  the  world  that  is  too  scien- 
tific and  too  similar  to  Aristotle's; 
the  theory,  especially,  of  a  6ery 
sphere  invisible  to  us,  and  the  pre- 
cise discrimination  of  setber  from 
fire  and  air,   is,   according  to  all 
other  traces  of  it,  much  later.    It 
would  be   more  reasonable  to  sop- 
pose  that  Pherecydes  distinguished  | 
Olympic  gods ,  fire-gods,  wind-cpodl^           | 
water-gods  and  ear tb-^ods.  8m^i          J 
says  that  the  work  of  Ph^njtmll^B^J 
was    rallied   i^tdfivxtiS^    fratn  the 
ftiiXf'.       Preller    (^A.    Mms.    B7$} 
cflnjei'tureB     inet-eind      irtmr^^x^ 
Conrad  (p.  35)  udds  to  the  tkho 
Tiientionod  five  ^vx^l  fhr    ~ 
HJ'in!)  i>f  the  lower  world, 
Tartiinifi.  It  is  suppofiieci 
is  not  quilt?  eb^r  frvjn' 

selfdi»i'  fi^tri 

tan  be  i 
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ftrming  force),  he  raade^  we  are  to  Id  j  "a  great  robe,  on 
vtieb  he  embroidered  the  earth  and  Ogenos  (OceaDog)^ 
and  the  cbamheri  of  Ogenoe ;  be  spr^ul  this  robe  o?er 
an  oak  upborne  by  wings^  (t^oirrgpas),  that  i^,  he 
rliith«d  the  framework  of  earth  floating  in  spaee"  with 
the  varied  surEiee  of  hmd  and  ocean,*     Ophioneu^,  wilh 


*  !Ik  woidfl  la  Clemens,  Strom. 
tL  fi2l   A,   rua   tlius  :    Zij   Tm»« 

mirr^  wmMxAXti  'piw  Med  wyT\whif  ir«U 
rk  my^^9v  Av^meto.  In  refereiiCN? 
to  t2li%  Clemens  (642  A)  smjs:  h 
$m4rtfp9i    Zpvs    Ktd    rh    iw'    avrp 

nul/  &^    9osp«iL9ion,   nut    awiHt 


•  CoDmd    oppose*    tbo    Above 

-^si  (p.  10)  wit,bSiarz(p,  51), 
lo  irixii;i?d  oak  is  m*t  merely 


J"^ 


tends  Chaos » the  priiiiitita 
which  euaUms^  all  matt^rij 

«theF,    IQ    Jt5«lf.      Oat    of ^ 

through  the  workitig  of  Z^^n  m 
M^h^r^  th«  elemeatjtLl  vaQta 
e&rih,  water,  air,  abcI  fir«  vw 
miule ;  and  the  earth  Fl«df  vh^ 
fi«fjara6«l  ffom  th«  piimitiiTA  ^tfScr 
im^  ealled  X^vi^fiFt  lu  diMJi^B^tad 
&iom  X^r.     But  the  «     " 

from  Dioe.  p.  72,  S, ^ 

cttide  4i|cb  mhifcry;  ff>f  vj^i 
infer  fjfijm   the  n»$re 
befwet;!!     Xl'^r    luiii 
lEi  the  QDf  ease  ««  «ft  « 
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his  hosts,  representing  probably  the  unregulated  forces 
of  nature,  opposes  this  creation  of  the  World,  but  the 
divine  army  under  Chronos  hurls  them  into  the  deep  of 
the  sea,  and  keeps  possession  of  heaven.*  As  to  any- 
further  battle  of  the  gods,  between  Zeus  and  Chronos, 
Pherecydes  seems  to  have  been  silent.'     This  is  the 

erroneous  on  the  chief  point,  and 
Conrad  himself  acknowledges  (p.26) 
that  in  the  chaotic  primal  matter 
which  he  thinks  is  denoted  by  the 
name  of  X0^y,  Earth  must  have 
preponderated,  to  occasion  the 
choice  of  this  name.  If  there  is 
any  error,  the  cause  of  it  may  lie 
elsewhere,  either  in  the  doctrine  of 
Pherecydes  himself,  or  in  a  misap- 
prehended account  of  the  doctrine. 
Eren  an  antithetical  comparison  of 
Pherecydes  and  Thales,  like  that  in 
Sextus,  Pvrrh.  iii.  80,  Math.  ix.  360 
(Pherecydes  made  earth,  and  Thales 
water,  the  principle  of  all  things), 
might,  by  the  careless  hand  of  a 
copyist  or  compiler,  be  turned  into 
a  parallel  between  them ;  or  some- 
one who  found  Pherecydes  classed 
with  Thales,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
philosophers,  may  have  ascribed  to 
him  Thales'  doctrine.  Perhaps  even 
what  Pherecydes  said  of  Oceanus, 
or  his  statement  about  the  seed  of 
Cronos,  or  some  other  definition 
that  has  not  come  down  to  us,  may 
have  been  explained  in  this  way. 
"Whether  Pherecydes  thought  that 
the  sea  oozed  out  of  the  earth  con- 
ceived as  moist  in  its  primeval 
condition,  or  was  filled  by  water 
from  the  atmosphere  (the  water 
arising  from  the  701^  of  Cronos), 
is  not  clear  from  our  documents; 
for  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
production  of  water  by  Cronos  may 
not  apply  to  the  water  of  the  sea. 
1  Celsus  ap.  Origen  0.  Cda,  vi. 


42 ;  Max.  Tyr.  x.  4 ;  Philo  of  By- 
blus  ap.  Eu8,  prop,  Eu,  i.  10,  33 
(the  latter  represents  Pherecydes 
as  having  borrowed  this  trait  from 
the  Phoenicians);  Tertullian,  IM 
cor.  mil.  c.  7. 

•  Preller  {Rh.  Mus.  886)  seeks 
to  establish  the  contrary,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  in  my  second  edition. 
But  though  we  find  traces,  with 
ApoUonius  and  others  (v.  it^a\  of 
a  theogony  in  which  Ophion,  Kro- 
nofl  and  Zeus  follow  one  another  aa 
nilers  of  the  universe,  we  have  no 
right  to  refer  this  representation 
to  Pherecydes  himself.  With  him 
Ophioneus  fights  indeed  for  the 
possession  of  heaven,  but  that  he 
nad  it  to  begin  with  is  not  stated, 
and  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
assertion  that  Zeus  had  been  there 
from  eternity,  and  still  more  with 
the  utterance  of  Aristotle  (supr.  p. 
93) ;  for  he  adduces  as  a  peculiarity 
of  Pherecydes  that  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  older  Theogonies  he  had 
declared  the  first  principle  to  be 
the  most  perfect,  as  they  are  blamed 
because  fiaa'i\€^iv  koX  6px*^^  ^kutIw 
ob  roirf  irp^ovSf  oToy  riWra,  ic.T.\.f 
it?iXh  rhy  Afo,  and  did  not  therefore 
regard  the  world-ruling  power  or 
Zeus  as  the  itpwror.  Pherecydes 
must  himself  have  so  regarded  him. 
This,  as  Conrad  rightly  observes, 
also  excludes  the  theorv  that  Zeus 
first  became  lord  of  heaven  and 
king  of  the  gods  by  the  overthrow 
of  Cronos. 
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essential  result  to  be  gathered  from  scattered  fragments 
and  traditions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Pherecydes. 
If  we  compare  it  with  the  Hesiodic  cosmogony,  it 
xmdoubtedly  evinces  progress  of  thought.     We   find, 
even  thus  early,  a  definite  attempt  to  discriminate,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  the  material  constituents  of  the 
umverBe  —  the  earth,  and  the  atmospheric  elements; 
and,  on  the  other,  between  matter  and  plastic  force. 
In  what  is  said  of  the  conflict  of  Chronos  with  Ophi- 
onens,  we  seem   to  discern  the  thought  that  in  the 
attainment  of  the  present  cosmical  order  the  forces  of 
the  abyss  were  limited  by  the  influence  of  the  higher 
elements.^     But  the  expression  of  all  this  is  mythical, 
aad  in  accordance  with  the  older  cosmological  mytho- 
logy.   The  world  is  not  formed  by  the  natural  operation 
of  original  matter  and  forces ;  it  is  wrought  by  Zeus 
vith  the  mysterious  power  of  a  god ;  the  reduction  of 
phenomena  to  natural  causes,  which  is  the  first  real 
commencement  of  Philosophy,  is  not  here  to  be  found. 
It  would    therefore    be    of   little   importance    to    the 
history  of  Philosophy  to  know  that  Pherecydes  took 
certain  details  of  his  theory,  such  as  the  personality 
of  Ophioneus,  from  Phoenician   or   Egyptian   mytho- 
logy;  but  whether   important  or   not,  the  statement 
cannot  be  adequately  proved  by  the  testimony  of  so 
untrostworthy  a  writer  as  Philo  of  Byblus  \^  and  the 
distinction    between    the   destroying   serpent    god  of 
Pherecydes  and  the  serpent-shaped  Agathodsemon  is  so 


'  The  serpent    is  a  cbthonic    loc.  eii.,  and  AUff,  Encyelo.  p.  244. 
uimal,  probably  signifying  Ophi-  *  In  Enseb.  loc.  cit, 

«MQi  Vide  Praller,  Bhem.  Mub. 
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apparent,  that  we  might  as  well  identify  the  former 
with  the  serpent  form  of  Ahriman,  or  even,  like  Origen 
{loc.  dt),  with  the  serpent  of  the  Mosaic  paradise,  if  bo 
obvioos,  and  among  the  Greeks  so  common,  a  symbol 
required  a  foreign  derivation  to  accomit  for  it.  The 
impossibility  of  referring  the  whole  cosmogony  of  Phe- 
recydes,  in  its  essential  features,*  to  the  Egyptians,  will 
at  once  appear  on  an  intelligent  comparison  of  his  pre- 
sentations with  the  Egyptian  myths.*  The  assertions 
of  certain  later  and  untrustworthy  writers'  as  to  his 
Oriental  teachers  are  of  little  importance  as  evidence.* 

If  our  knowledge  is  imperfect  in  regard  to  Phere- 
cydes,  it  is  still  more  so  in  respect  to  some  others,  who 
contemporaneously,  or  nearly  contemporaneously,  with 
him  set  up  various  cosmological  theories.  Of  Epimen- 
ides,  the  well-known  hierophant  of  Solon's  time,*  we 


*  Zimmermann,  loc.  cU. 

*  Another  doctrine  attributed 
to  Pherecydee,  and  which  equally 
inu8t  have  come  from  the  East, 
the  dotnna  of  Transmigration,  has 
already  been  d'f:cusf^6d,  p.  68  sq. 

■  Josephus,  Contr.  Apion.  1,  2, 
end,  reckons  him  as  belonging  to 
the  Egyptian  and  Chaldsean  schools. 
Cedren.,  Synopt.  i.  94  B,  represents 
him  as  travelling  into  Egypt.  Suidas 
(^(/MK.)  says  he  used  the  secret 
writings  of  the  Phcenicians ;  the 
Gnostic  Isidorus  in  Clemens, iS^rom. 
Ti.  642  A,  represents  him  ns  in- 
spired by  the  prophecy  of  Cham  ; 
by  which,  however,  is  probably  in- 
tended, not  the  Egyptian  and  PhtB- 
nician  wisdom  as  a  whole,  but  a 
Gnostic  work  bearing  that  title. 

*  We  are,  in  the  first  place, 
entirely  ignorant  on  what  tradition 
these  statements  are  based ;    and 


next,  it  was  easy  and  obvious  to 
connect  the  teacher  of  Pythugoras 
(who  was  known  to  have  held  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  Transmigra- 
tion), as  well  as  Pythagoras  him- 
self, with  the  Egyptians.  The 
Chaldseans,  in  what  concerns  Phe- 
recydes,  were  perhaps  first  added 
by  Josephus ;  while  the  statement 
of  Suidas  probably  originates  with 
PhiloofByblus. 

*  On  the  personality  of  Epi- 
menides,  his  activity  in  Athens,  and 
the  stories  that  connected  them- 
selves with  him,  cf.  Diog.  i.  109 
sqq. ;  Suidas,  "Einixivi^s ;  Plu- 
tarch's Solon,  \2\  S.  Sap.  Conv,  14; 
An  seiii s.  ger.  retp,  i.  1 2,  p.  784 ;  Dtf. 
oToc,  i.  1,  p.  409 ;  De  fac.  lun.  24, 
25,  p.  940;  Plato,  Lam,  i.  C4?  D 
(and  also  my  treatise  on  the  Jjoa- 
chronisms  of  Plato,  Ahhandlvngen 
der  JSerlinuchen  Akadnnie,   1873. 
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are  told  by  Damascius  that,'  according  to  Eudemus,  be 
admitted  two  first  causes, — tbe  Air  and  Night ;  ^  and 
proceeding  from  these  a  third,  Tartarus.  From  them 
sprang  two  other  beings,  not  precisely  designated,  whose 
union  produced  the  egg  of  the  universe  ;  a  denotation 
of  the  celestial  sphere  which  is  found  in  several  cos- 
mogonies, and  which  very  naturally  resulted  from  the 
representation  of  the  world's  origin  as  analogous  to  the 
development  of  animal  life.  Whether  this  notion  was 
transplanted  from  Western  Asia  to  Greece,  whether  it 
was  arrived  at  independently  by  Greek  mythology,  or 
whether,  lastly,  it  had  been  preserved  in  ancient  tra- 
dition  from  the  earliest  sources  of  the  Greek  race, — are 
questions  we  must  leave  imanswered.  From  this  egg 
other  existences  were  produced.  The  thought  contained 
in  this  cosmogony,  as  far  as  our  meagre  information 
enables  us  to  criticise  it,  is  unimportant,  whether  we 
consider  Epimenides  himself  to  have  made  the  altera- 
tion in  the  Hesiodic  representation,  or,  in  doing  so, 
to  have  followed  the  example  of  some  more  ancient 
predecessor.  The  same  holds  good  of  Acusilaos,'  who 
was  much  more  closely  allied  to  Hesiod,  for  he  repre- 
sents Chaos  as  bringing  forth  a  male  and  a  female 
l)eing — Erebus  and  Night;  iEther,  Eros,^  Metis,  and 

Bittcry  of  Philosophy^  p.  95  fiq.)  ciple. 

What  DanuiAciiiB  quotes  from  him  'Ap.  Damascius  {loc.  »Y.)  again 

is  taken  from  his  own  theogony,  according  to   Eudemus;    Brandis, 

Diog.  i.  111.  p.  86,  also  rightly  refers  to  Plato, 

1  DePrine,  c.  124,  p.  384,  Kopp.  Sympotium,  178  0,  Schol.  Iheocrit, 

•  These  two  principles  evidently  aryum.    Id.  xiii.  Clem.  Al.  Strom, 

represent,  after  the  manner  of  the  yi.  629  A.    Jotephus  contra  Apto- 

fiesiodic     Theogony,     a     sexual  nem,  i.  3. 

tjtygy :  the  Air,  6  &^p,  is  the  male  *  Schol.  Theocrit.  classes  him 

principle;  Night,  the  female  prin-  as  the  son  of  Night  and  uSther, 

YOL.   I.  H 
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a  number  of  divinities  being  the  result  of  their  union. 
There  are  some  other  traces  of  cosmogonic  tradition  ;* 
but  we  pass  them  over,  in  order  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Orphic  cosmogonies.' 

Four  versions  of  such  cosmologies  are  known  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus.  In  one  of  these,  the 
version  used  by  Eudemus  '  the  Peripatetic,  and  most 
probably  before  .his   time   by  Aristotle*   and   Plato,* 

possible   for  the  theologians,  who 
make  all  things  arise  out  of  Night, 
and  for  the  physicists,  who  com- 
mence with   the    mixture    of  all 
things,  to  explain  the  beginning  of 
motion.    Also  the  second  passage 
agrees  so  little  with  the  ordinary 
Orphic  cosmology,  that  Syrianus, 
commenting  on  it  {ISchol.  in  Arts. 
935  a,  18),  finds  fault  with  Aris- 
totle for  misrepresenting  the  Or- 
phic doctrine.     This  passage  must 
equal  ly  point  to  a  theogony  like  that 
spoken  of  by  Eudemus;  for  here 
Night  is  made  the  first  principle ; 
as  with  Hesiod,  Chaos,  and  with 
Homer,  Oceanus;  the  sky  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  either  of  the  repre- 
sentations known  to  us ;  but  in  the 
Endemic  Orpheus,  the  sky  occupies 
the  second  place,  and  in  Hesiod  the 
third.    As  the  Endemic  Orpheus 
alone,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  the 
exception  of  Epimenides,  puts  Night 
in  the  place  of  Chaos  as  the  first  of 
all  things,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Aristotle,  as  well  as  his   scholar 
Eudemus,  may  be  referring  to  him. 
*  Schuster   (he,    eit.    4    sqq.) 
thinkfi  this  is  probable  from  Orai. 
402  B,  and  Tirn,  40  D  sq.  (where 
by  the  poets  who  affirm  themselves 
to  be  the  sons  of  the  gods  are 
meant  Orpheus  and  Mussbus  ;  these 
are  mentioned  by  name.  Rep.  364 
E,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  said 


'  Alluded  to  by  Brandis.  loo. 
oit.y  p.  86.  It  is  said  that  Ibycus, 
Fr.  28  (10),  like  Hesiod,  made  Eros 
spring  from  Chaos ;  and  that  the 
comic  poet  Antiphanes,  ap.  Ire- 
nsBus  {adv.  Har.  ii.  14,  1),  di£fered 
on  some  points  from  Hesiod. ' 

'  For  what  follows,  cf.  Schuster, . 
De  vet.  Orphicm  Theogonia  indole, 
Leipzig,  1869. 

*  Damascius,  c.  124,  p.  382. 
That  by  this  Eudemus  is  intended 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  is  plain  from 
Diogenes,  Proam.  9.  Cf.  Damas- 
cius, p.  884. 

*  Metaph.  xii.  6,  1071  b,  26 : 
&t  Kiyovciy  ol  $w\6yot  ol  ix  vvierhs 
yevy&prn.  Ibid.  xiv.  4,  1091  b,  4 : 
ol  8i  wonfreH,  ol  6ipx(uoi  ra{n^  d/ioiuSt 
jf  /ScuriXc^cty  Koi  &PX<'*'  ^cutIk  ov 
roin  wpn^ovs,  otov  v^ktu  koI  ohpayhr 
^  Xdos  ^  otK€eafhVf  &XAd(  rhv  Ala. 
These  words  cannot  refer  simply  to 
systems  in  which  Night,  though 
placed  among  the  oldest  deities, 
occupies  only  a  third  or  fourth 
place  (as  is  the  case  in  the  Hesiodic 
and  ordinary  Orphic  theogony). 
They  presuppose  a  cosmology  in 
which  either  Night  alone,  or  Night 
in  ooi:junctton  with  other  equally 
original  principles,  has  the  first 
place ;  for  MetapK  xii.  6  treats  of 
the  primitive  state  which  preceded 
all  Becoming ;  and  in  reference  to 
ihia,  Aristotle  says  it  is  equally  im- 
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^ight  is  represented  as  the  first  of  all  things.     Beside 
2"fight  are  placed  the  Earth  and  the  sky,*  both  of  which 
apparently  proceeded  from  Night,  as  with  Hesiod  the 
Earth  came  forth  from  Chaos ;  Night  being  here  sub- 
stituted for    Chaos.*      The  children   of    .Uranus  and 
Gaea  are  Oceanus  and.  Thetis  ;^  obviously  a  very  slight 
departure  from    the    Hesiodic    tradition.     A    second 
theogony  (perhaps  an  imitation,  dr  possibly  the  foun- 
dation of  Pherecydes'  story  of  the  battle  of  the  gods) 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Apollonius,*  for  he  represents 
his  Orpheus  as  singing  how  at  first  earth  and  sky  and 
water  separated  themselves  out  of  the  commingling  of 
all  things,  how  sun  and  moon  and  stars  began  their 
courses,  and  mountains^  rivers  and  animals  came  into 
being;  how  Ophion  and  Eurynome,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
ruled  in  Olympus,  how  they  were  afterwards  hurled  into 

of  Heeiod).     It   is  no   argument  ■  yw4<rdai  ruv  a-afxdrvy).  Chaos.    He 

against  it  (as  Schuster  shows),  that  begins  with  those   gods  who.  as 

in  the  rerses  quoted  bj  Cratylus,  parents,   open   the  series  of  gods 

the  marriage  of  Oceanus  and  The-  springing  from  sexual  union ;  what 

tjB  is  described  as  the  £rst  mar-  was  prior  to  the  earth  and  the 

riage,  whereas  tbej  themselves  are  heavens  he  does  not  enquire, 
the  children  of  Uranus  and  Gsea ;  *  Eudemus,  ioc.  cit. ;    Joannes 

and  because  the  T^muRM  begins  the  ItydLMSi  De  mensibus^  ii.  7>   p.   19, 

i^etch  of  the  Theogonj  with  the  Schow.  His  words,  rpcxs  wp&Teu  Kai' 

words,  r^t  T€  Kol   OvpayoS  ircuScs  *Op^ia  i^t^KiitFTriacuf  hpyaX^  vb^  Koi 

*0M€t»6t  re  Koi  Trfihs  iywiaBviw,  it  7^  koI  obpavhs,  are  rightly  applied 

does  not  follow  that  Plato  denies  to  this  Eudemic  *  Theology  of  Or- 

Nightto  be  the  first  principle.  If  the  pheus '  by  Lobeck,  i.  494. 
passage  related  to  the  HesiodicTheo-  *  In  favour  of  this  theory,  vide 

gonj  (which'  does  not,  like  Plato,  Arist.  Metaph,  zii.  6  (suprOy  98,  4), 

make  Cronos  and  Bhea  children  of  and  especially  Damascius,  p.  382 : 

Oceanus  and  Thetys),  Chaos  and  ri  9i  irap&  r^  nepmarijTtK^  £&8^/i^ 

Night  would  still  have  been  passed  iiyaytypafiiiivri  &s  rod  'Op^/ws  odea 

orer ;    but   Plato    could   as  well  OtoKoyia  vw  rh  yoijrby  i<TiAirnirw 

leave  out  Night  in  this  passage  as  ...  iivh  Z\  rrii  mtKrhs  iwoiiiaaTo 

Aristotle,  Metaph.  xiv.  4,  the  earth ;  riiy  ikxfyfiy. 

and  Metaph.  L  8,  989  a,  10  (^a2  *  According  to  Plato  ;cf.  p.  98,6. 

M  KM   'Ha^oXos   tV    ifiiv  irp^aniy  *  Argonaut,  i.  494  sqq. 
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the  ocean  by  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  these  in  their  turn 
were  overthrown  by  Zeus.  Traces  of  this  theogony  are 
also  to  be  met  with  elsewhere ;'  but  philosophic  concep- 
tions are  as  little  to  be  detected  in  it  as  in  the  poems 
of  Hesiod.  A  third  Orphic  cosmogony^  places  at  the 
beginning  of  cosmical  development  water  and  primi- 
tive slime,  which  latter  solidifies  and  forms  the  earth. 
From  these  two  a  dragon  arises,  winged,  and  with  the 
face  of  a  god :  on  one  side  he  has  the  head  of  a  lion, 
and  on  the  other  that  of  a  bull.  He  is  called  by  the 
mythologists,  Heracles  and  Chronos,  the  never-aging 
one  ;  with  him  is  united  Necessity,  or  Adrastea  (accord- 
ing to  Damascius,  in  a  hermaphrodite  form),  who  is 
said  to  be  spread  abroad  incorporeally  throughout  the 
universe  to  its  remotest  ends.  Chronos-Heracles  pro- 
duces a  gigantic  egg,^  which,  dividing  in  the  midst, 
forms  with  its  upper  half  the  sky,  and  with  its  lower,  the 
earth.     There  seems  to  have  been  further  mention*  of  a 


'  Cf.  what  is  cited  by  Preller, 
Bhein,  Mus,  N,  F.  iv.  885  sq.,  from 
Lycophp.  Jlex.  v.  1192 ;  and  Tzet- 
zes,  in  h.  L,  Sohol,  Arwtoph,  Nub. 
247  ;  Schol.  Mschyl.  Prom.  965 ; 
Lucian,  Tragodopod.  99.  Though 
Orpheus  is  not  named  m  these  pas- 
sages, we  find  in  them,  as  in  the 
Orphens  of  ApoUonius,  thatOphion, 
ChronoB  and  Zens  are  regarded  as 
the  three  kings  of  the  gods,  of 
whom  the  two  first  were  overthrown 
by  their  successor.  Perhaps  the 
statement  of  Nigidius  Figulus  re- 
lates to  the  same  theogony  (Serv. 
ad  Ed,  iv.  10),  namely,  that  ac- 
cording to  Orpheus,  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  were  the  first  rulers  of  the 
world ;  the.  tradition  which  he  fol- 
lows, however,  seems  to  hare  set 


aside  Ophion  and  Euiynome. 

'  Ap.  Damascius,  381.  Athe- 
nag.  Supplic.  c  16  (18). 

*  According  to  Brandis,  i.  67. 
Chronos  first  begot  .£ther.  Chaos 
and  Erebus,  and  afterwards  the 
egg  of  the  world  ;  Lobeck's  view  of 
the  passage  {Agl-aoph,  i.  485  sq.), 
however,  seems  to  me  undoubtedly 
correct;  according  to  this  view, 
what  is  said  of  the  begetting  of 
^ther  &c.  is  referred,  not  to  the 
cosmogony  of  Hellanicus,  but  to 
the  usual  Orphic  theogony  in  which 
it  is  really  to  be  found. 

^  The  confused  representation 
of  Damascius  leaves  it  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  these  features 
really  belong  to  this  theogony. 
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god  who  had  golden  wings  on  his  shoulders,  bulls'  heads 
on  his  haunches,  and  a  huge  sdake  appearing  among 
varioos  animal  forms  on  his  head ;  this  god,  described 
by  Damascius  as  incorporeal,  is  called  Protogonos  or 
Zeus,  and  also  Pan,  as  bringing  order  into  all  thiugs. 
Here  not  only  is  the  symbolism  far  more  complicated 
than  with  Eudemus,   but  the   thoughts,  too,   are  in 
advance  of  the  cosmogonies  we  have  been  considering. 
Behind  Chronos  and  Adrastea  are  the  abstract  notions 
of  time  and  necessity ;  the  incorporeality  of  Adrastea 
and  Zeus  presupposes  a  discrimination  of  corporeal  alnd 
spiritual  which  was  unknown  even  to  Philosophy  until 
the  appearance  of  Anaxagoras;  the  spreading  out  of 
Adrastea   through   the  imiverse    reminds    us   of    the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  World- soul;  and  in  the  con- 
ception of  Zeus  as  Pan  we  recognise  a  pantheism,  the 
germ  of  which  lay,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  in  the 
naturalistic  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  which  cannot 
be    proved   by   authentic    evidence   to   have  actually 
existed  before  the  period  when  the  individuality  of  the 
various   gods   had  been    destroyed  by  religious   syn- 
cretism, and  when  Stoicism  had  done  much  to  spread 
abroad  the  pantheistic  theory  of  the  universe ;  for  none 
of  the  older  systems,  however  pantheistic  in  tendency, 
had  so  great  or  so  general  an  iniOiuence.    The  pantheistic 
element  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  story  of  the 
birth  and  swallowing  of  Phanes*  {infra^  pp.  104,  106). 

'  That  tbis  trait  was  present  in  mentioning  Phanes  from  any  other 

the  Orphic  theogony  of  HellaniciiB  exposition  than  that  from  which 

is  clear  from  Athenag.  c.  16  (20),  he  had  previously  made  quotations 

for  It  is  most  improbable  that  he  exactly    corresponding    with    the 

should  have  taken  the  Orphic  verses  Hellanicus  theogony  of  Damascius. 
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If,  therefore,  this  cosmogony,  as  is  usually  supposed,^ 
was  known  to  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  in  the  niiddle  of 
the  fifth  century,  we  must  assign  many  ideas  which  ap- 
peared only  in  the  later  Greek  Philosophy  to  an  earlier 
period.  Lobeck,  however  (loc.  dt),  and  Miiller  *  rightly 
question  whether  such  could  have  been  the  case. 
Damascius  himself  hints  at  the  doubtful  source  of  the 
account  he  follows;'  its  content  bears  pretty  evident 
internal  traces  of  an  after  date,  and  as  we  certainly 
know  that  spurious  writings  of  a  very  late  period  were 
circulated  ^  under  the  name  of  the  Lesbian  logographer. 


Cf.  Schuster,  p.  32,  whose  other 
conjectares,  however,  p.  83,  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  me. 

>  Which  Brandis  accepts,  loe, 
cit.  p.  66. 

*  Fragmenta  hist.  Grtee.  i.  xxx. 

•  Hi  s  words,  loc.  cit. ,  are :  Tota6rn 
li\¥  ^  cvy^iBiis  ^Op^iidi  BtoKoyla,  '^ 
9h  Kark  rhy  'Up^yvfioi^  ^tpofi4yri 
vol  'EAAdwicoy,  cfir«p  /i^  koI  6  atr6s 
iffrtPf  oSrofs  Ifx*'*  They  appear  to 
me  to  convey  that  the  work  of 
which  they  are  treating  was  attri- 
buted to  Hieronymus  as  well  as  to 
Hellanicus,  and  that  Damascius 
himself^  or  his  authority,  was  of 
opinion  that  under  these  two  names 
one  and  the  same  author  was  con- 
cealed ;  who  in  that  case  naturally 
could  not  have  been  the  ancient 
logographer  of  Lesbos. 

'  Vide  Miiller,  foe,  cU.  .Schu- 
ster, in  his  excursus  on  the  theo- 
gony  of  Hellanicus,  loc.  cit,  pp.  80- 
100,  conjectures  with  I^obeck  that 
its  author  was  Hellanicus,  othei^ 
wise  unknown  to  us,  the  father  of 
the  philosopher  Sandon  (Suidas, 
SclySwy),  whose  son  (the  Stoic 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus)  was  the 
instructor  of  Augustus,  and  whom 


Schuster  calls,  I  know  not  why, 
ApoUodorus.  This  conjecture  has 
in  its  favour  that  Sandon,  according 
to  Suidas,  wrote  ^oOdtrtis  cit 
'Ojp^a ;  and  if  Hellanicus,  like  his 
grandson,  and  probably  also  his 
son,  was  a  Stoic,  this  would  agree 
with  the  fact  that  the  theogony  (as 
Schuster,  loc.  cit.  87  sqq.  proves) 
has  points  of  contact  with  the 
Stoic  pantheism  and  treatment  of 
myths.  The  saying  of  Damascius, 
however,  quoted  in  note  3,  seems 
to  me  to  contradict  this  assump- 
tion. If  Hellanicus  of  Tarsus,  in 
the  end  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  published  an  Orphic  theo- 
gony under  his  own  name,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  work  could 
bear  the  name  of  Hieronymus  as 
well,  and  how  Damascius  could 
imagine  that  the  same  author  was 
concealed  under  these  two  names. 
Schuster  (p.  100)  believes  that 
Hellanicus  wrote  the  theogony, 
but  borrowed  the  material  of  the 
first  part  from  a  work  by  Hiero- 
nymus. But  this  theogony  cannot 
have  been  known  as  the  production 
of  Hellanicus,  for  Athenagoras  ex* 
pressly  ascribes  to  Orpheus  the 
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there  is  every  probability  that  the  Orphic  theology  does 
not  belong  to  him  at  all,  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
as  to  its  authorship  and  the  time  of  its  composition. 

Epictetns,  Diss.  li.  19,  14 ;  cf.  Pho- 
tius.  Cod.  161,  p.  104  a,  13  sq.,  for 
the  type  of  a  book  of  fables,  and 
cannot  possibly  hare  emanated 
from  the  Lesbian  writer,  if  only 
because  Mosee  is  mentioned  in  it 
(v.  Justin,  Cohort,  9,  p.  10  a).  We 
hear,  on  the  other  hand  (Joseph. 
Ant,  i.  3,  6,  9),  of  an  l^ptian 
Hieronymus,  who  wrote  an  &px^^ 
Xoyia  ^ivdcuri^,  but  who  cannot 
possibly  (as  Miiller,  loc.  cit,y  be- 
lieves) be  the  same  person  as  the 
Peripatetic  of  Rhodes.  It  seems 
a  probable  conjecture  (Miiller,  ii. 
450)  that  he  was  the  person  who, 
according  to  Damasdus,  had  trans- 
mitted this  Orphic  theogony ;  and 
the  idea  gains  considerable  support 
from  the  observation  (Schuster,  loc, 
cit.  90  sqq.)  that  this  theogony  in 
its  commencement,  just  where  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  Orphio 
theogony,  coincides  with  the  Phce- 
nician  cosmogonies.  This  Hierony- 
mus may  have  afiized  the  name  of 
Hellanicus  to  the  Alyvwrtcucii  at  the 
same  time  that  he  published  the 
Phcenician  history  under  his  own 
name,  and  may  have  expressed  him- 
self in  both  works  to  the  same 
effect  concerning  the  Orphic  theo- 
gony. That  he  composed  such  a 
theogony  is,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
likely. He  seems  rather  to  have 
contlned  himself  to  developing 
what  he  took  from  the  common 
theogony  by  borrowing  the  notion 
of  water  and  primitive  sUme  from 
the  Phoenician  cosmology.  His 
exposition  must  have  been  used  by 
Athenagoras  as  well  as  by  Damas- 
dus, for  a  Neo-Platonistcan  hardly 
be  suspected  of  dependence  on  the 


verses  which  Schuster  rightly  con- 
siderB  as  having  belonged  to  this 
work ;  besides,  it  was  natural  that 
a  poem  professing  to  set  forth  an 
Orphic  theogony  should  announce 
itself  as  a  work  of  Orpheus.    Da- 
maacins  does  not  say  that  Hellani- 
COB  and  Hieronymus  were    des- 
cribed as  the  authors  of  the  theo- 
gony ;  but  as  he  calls  the  theogony 
need  by  Eudemus,  c.  1 24 :  ri  wapit, 
T^TcpcvanfTur^  E^S^/a^  Aroycypofi- 
/icmy ;  so  by  i^  icarit  rhy  *Up<&rvfioy 
ptp^iihri  Koi  *EXXdy(Koy,  he  must 
mean  a  theogony,  the  contents  of 
which  Hieronymus  and  Hellanicus 
had  expounded,  but  the  author  of 
which,  as  of  all  the  other  theogo- 
Bies,  was  Orpheus.    As  to  the  fact 
that  the  divergences  from  the  com- 
monly received  Orphic  theogony 
are  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  that 
Bama^ius  conjectures  the  two  au- 
thors to  be  one  and  the  same,  the 
easiest  explanation  seems  to    be 
that  this  exposition  may  have  been 
found  in  two  manuscripts,  of  which 
one  bore  the  name  of  Hellanicus, 
and  the  other  that  of  Hieronymus, 
and  that  Damascius  believed  one 
of  these    to    have    been    falsely 
Bscribed  to  its  so-called  author  by 
the  real  author  of  the  other.    Now 
it  appears  from  Porph.  op.  EuaeL 
prgp.  ev.  X.  3,  10,  Suidas,  Z^/ioX(if, 
Athen.  xiv.  652  a,  and  others  (cf. 
MuUer,  loc.  cit,  and  i.  65  sqq.),  that 
in  later  times  writings  about  fo- 
rnen  nations  were  in  circulation 
luner  the  name  of  Hellanicus  of 
Lesbos,  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  was  good  reason  to  doubt; 
in  particular,   the  Aiyvwriaitk    is 
mentioned  as  a  work  that  stands  in 
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Lobeck   considers  that  ^e  have  a  more  ancient 
Orphic  cosmogony  in  that  designated   by  Damascius 
(c.  123,  p.  380)  as  the  usual  Orphic  theogony,  or  the 
one  contained  in  the  rhapsodies,  and  of  which  many 
fi-agments   and   notices^  have  been   preserved.     Here 
Ghronos  is  represented  as  the  first  of  ail  existences.    He 
brings  forth  -Sther  and  the  dark  immeasurable  abyss, 
or  Chaos :  from  these  he  then  forms  a  silver  egg,  out  of 
which,  illuminating  all  things,  proceeds  Phanes,  the 
first-bom  god,  called  also  Metis,  Eros,  and  Ericapseus ;  * 
he  contains  within  himself  the  germs  of  all  god&,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  it  would  appear,  is  described  as  her- 
maphrodite, and  endowed  with  various  animals'  heads, 
and  other  attributes  of  the  kind.     Phanes  alone  begets 
Echidna,  or  Night,  and,  in  marriage  with  her,  Uranus 
and  Cr8Ba,  the  progenitors  of  the  intermediate  races  of 
gods,  whose  history  and  genealogy  are  essentially  the 
same  as  with  Hesiod.     When  Zeus  attains  sovereignty 
he  devours  Phanes,  and  consequently  is  himself  (as  in 
our  previous  quotation  from  Orpheus')  the  ideal  sum 
{Inbegriff)  of  all  things.     After  having  thus  united  all 

Christian  apologist  (Schuster,   p.  jority  of  commentators,  I  consider 

81) ;  and  besides,  the  exposition  of  an  Eastern  origin  probable,  though 

Damascius  goes   farther  than  thac  1  must  leave  it  an  open  question 

of  Athonagoras;   what  is  said  in  whether    Delitzsch  (cf.   Schuster, 

the  former  of  Hellanicus  and  Hie-  loc,  cit.)  has  most  reason  for  refer- 

ronymns  is'wanting  in  the  latter.  ring  it  to  the  Cabbalistic  designa- 

>  Cf.  Lobeck,  ho.  cit,  405  sqq.  tion  of  the  first  of  the  ten  Sephi- 

'  There  have  been  many  conjee-  roth,    p^JK  II^TJJ  (long-visaged), 

tures  as  to  the  signification  of  this  ^j.  acheUing"(  ^«A.  t;.  Samothr.  W, 

name.     a.   Gotthng,   2>c   Er^ap.  w.    i.    Abth.    viii.   402  so.)    for 

(Jena,  1862),  who  denves  it  from  prefert-ing     the     Old     Tentament 

rap  and  Kdros  or  Kdwvs  (breath),  q,^^  ^^^  (long-suffering). 

vmtonim vemaltum afflatus ;  Schus-  *  ,  ^ j "f^'   ^     ^  ^.        ^' 

ter,  loc.  cU,  97  8q.     With  the  ma-  ^^'  '^2^^^  P-  ^*  «!• 
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things  in  himself,  he  again  puts  them  forth,  producing 
the  gods  of  the  last  generation,  and  forming  the  world. 
Among  the  stories  of  the  younger  gods  (for  the  rest  of 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Lobeck),  the  most 
striking  is  that  of  Dionysus  Zagreus,  son  of  Zeus  and 
Persephone,  who,  rent  in  pieces  by  the  Titans,  comes 
to  life  again  in  the  second  Dionysus,  after  Zeus  has 
swallowed  his  heart,  which  was  still  entire. 

The  theory  that  this  whole  theogony  dates  from  the 
period  of  Onomacritus  and  the  Pisistratidae,  since  the 
time  of  Lobeck^  has  found  much  favour,  but  I  am 
unable  to  support  it.  The  utterances  of  ancient  authors 
which  are  supposed  to  contain  allusions  to  such  a 
theogony,  do  not  carry  us  beyond  the  theogony  which 
Eudemus  made  use  of.  Its  existence  is  first  distinctly 
attested  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatise  on  the 
world,*  subsequently  therefore  to  the  Christian  era,  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  before  it;'  for,  as  we  have  seen 
{sujpra,  p.  65  sq.),  the  passage  from  the  Platonic  Laws 
(iv.  715  E)  proves  nothing,  and  still  less  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  Aristotelian  citation,*  on  which  Brandis® 
relies  so  much.  Since  Plato  in  the  *  Symposium '  (1 78  B) 
does  not  mention  Orpheus  among  those  who  assert  the 
antiquity  of  Eros,  we  may  rather  indeed  suppose  that 

'  Lobeck,  howerer,  advances  it  is  rather  earlier.    Varro  in  Au- 

(p.  611)  Teiy  cautiously,  tU  siatim  gustine's  Civit,  Deij  yii.  9,  gives  us 

eesntrus,  m  quis  Theogoniam  Orpfd-  two  verses  of  bis,  which  seem  to 

cam  Plaione  aut   recentiorem  out  refer  to  the  Orphic  theogony,  and 

eerie  rum  multo  antiquiorem  esse  perhaps  to  the  particular  passage 

demoHsiraverit.  quoted  from  vtpl  icda-fiov.    Yet  he 

*  C.  7  ;  according  to  Lobeck  (i.  was  only  a  later  contemporary  of 
522  and  elsewhere)  we  must  sup-  Cicero. 

foee  this  to  be  an  interpolation.  *  Metaph.  xiv.4;  ci^suprOj  p.  98,4. 

*  The  date  of  Valerius  Soranus         *  Loo.  cU.  p.  69. 
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the  doctrine  of  this  theogony,  in  regard  to  £ros- 
Phanes,  was  unknown  to  him ;  and  since  Aristotle's  in- 
dications, as  above  noted,  only  correspond  with  the 
theogony  used  by  Eudenius,  we  cannot  refer  them  to 
any  other.  If,  however,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  EudemuB 
did  not  possess  that  representation  of  the  Orphic  doc- 
trines, which  was  at  a'  later  period  in  ordinary  use,  we 
must  conclude  with  Zo^;a^  and  Preller,^  that  it  was 
not  in  circulation  until  after  their  time.  I  agree  like- 
wise with  Zo^a  that  so  learned  a  mythographer  as 
ApoUonius^  would  scarcely  have  made  Orpheus  sing  of 
Ophion  and  Eurynome  as  the  first  rulers  of  the  world, 
and  Cronos  and  Bhea  as  the  second,  if  the  Orphic  tra- 
dition then  current  had  recognised  Phanes  and  the  elder 
gods.  Even  subsequently  to  this  there  are  still  traces 
to  show  that  Phanes,  the  illuminating  one,  the  centre 
of  the  subsequent  Orphic  cosmogony,  was  only  another 
name  for  Helios,  who,  according  to  the  later  representa- 
tion, was  a  much  younger  god.*  Lastly,  if  we  consider 
the  story  of  Phanes,  with  the  description  of  Zeus  that  is 
involved  in  it,  with  reference  to  its  internal  character 
and  purpose,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 

I  ^6;ba»<2(«9t^«ii,  edited  by  Wei-  Mus.  c.  47,  p.  164,  Bull,  from  the 

cker,  p.  215  sqq.  Orphic^  Spicoc:   ^cXi^ir  tc,    ^dinira 

'  In  Paaly's  Beal-Encyl.  v.  999.  M^i^i  >^^  miiera  fi4\cuyaif — ^^birra 

*  Of.  tupra,  p.  99.  t^^l^t  standing  here,  as  the  want 

*  Diodoru8,i.  11 :  many  ancient  of  a  connecting  particle  shows,  in 
poets  call  Osiris,  or  the  sun,  Diony-  apposition  to  ^Aioy:  Helios  the 
ens  :  &w  Zlf/Mkins  /i^t^  .  .  .  hrrpth-  great  illuminator.  lamblichus, 
^opij  ^t6¥wro¥  .  .  .  'Op^c^f  8^-  Theol.  Arith.  p.  60 :  the  Pythago- 
rolftffKd  fuy  KaX4own  ^drnrd  rt  vol  reans  call  the  number  ten  pdtnrru 
Ai4rvaoy.  Macrob.  i.  18:  Orpheus  KoMiKtov.  Helios  is  often  named 
soUmvoUnaintelliqiaitinter cetera:  ^a4ew;  e.g.  Iliad,  zi.  736.  Od. 
4  .  .  hy9^  ini¥  Kak4ovffi  ^dyirrd  re  y.  479  ;  in  the  epitaph  in  Diog.  Tlii. 
Kat  Aidrvo-off.    Theo.  Smym.     De  78,  and  elsewhere. 
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this  stoiy  to  a  very  early  period.  Not  only  do  we  clearly 
discover  in  it  that  pantheism  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,'  but  the  story  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
desire  to  reconcile  the  later  interpretation,  according  to 
which  Zeus  is  the  ideal  sum  of  all  things,  and  the  unity 
of  the  world,  with  the  mythological  tradition  which 
represents  him  as  the  progenitor  of  the  last  generation 
of  gods.  To  this  end  the  Itesiodic  myth  of  the  swal- 
lowing of  Metis  by  Zeus  (in  its  origin  most  likely  a 
rude  symbolical  expression  for  the  intelligent  nature  of 
the  god)  is  introduced,  Metis  being  combined  with 
the  Helios-Dionysus  of  the  earlier  Orphic  theology, 
with  the  creative  Eros  of  the  cosmogonies,  and  also 
perhaps  with  Oriental  divinities,  to  form  the  personality 
of  Phanes.  Such  an  attempt,  it  is  clear,  could  not 
have  been  made  until  the  period  of  that  religious  and 
philosophic  syncretism,  which  from  the  third  century 
before  Christ  gradually  gained  ground,  and  was  first 
reduced  to  a  system  by  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
myths  among  the  Stoics.*    To  that  period  therefore  we 

*  Vide  9upra,  p.  64  eq.  tury.  In  this,  however,  aa  it 
'Schuster  is  of  a  different  seems  tome,  the  peculiar  character 
opinion,  though  he  agrees  with  me  of  the  Orphic  fragments  has  not 
in  placing  the  rhapsoidic  theogonj  been. sufficiently  attended  to.  Pan- 
not  earlier  than  the  last  century,  theistic  conceptions  are  certainly 
or  last  but  one,  before  Christ.  The  found  in  the  poets  of  the  fifth  cen- 
Tenes,  he  sajs  (p.  42  sq.),  which  tury,  and  even  earlier ;  but  it  is 
UB  quoted  in  the  writing  fr^pi  one  thing  to  say  generally,  *  Zeus 
K^i^v,^.(;i^.,coald  very  well  date  is  Heaven  and  £arth/  and  quite 
firom  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidse,  another  to  identify  Zeus  in  detail, 
as  tbej  do  not  go  beyond  the  well-  as  these  verses  do,  with  all  the 
knovn  fragment  of  ^^chylus  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
(cited  Part  II.  a,  2S,  2) ;  and  the  among  other  things  to  attribute 
mjth  of  Phanes-Ericapseus,  as  well  both  sexes  to  him  (Z«6s  i^^trnv 
aa  that  of  Dionysus  Zagreus,  need  yivrro^  Zcvf  &fAfipoTos  twKtro 
not  bare  come  to  Greece  from  the  v^/i^).  No  representation  of  the 
Saat  earlier  than  the  sixth  cen-  latter  kind  can  be  proved  to  have 
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must  assign  the  elaboration  of   the  Orphic  theogony 
which  we  have  now  been  considering. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  result«i  of  our  enquiry,  the 
direct   gain   which   Philosophy  has  derived  from  tlie 
ancient  cosmologies  appears  to  be  less  than  we  majr 
have   been  disposed  to  believe.     Firstly,  because  the 
conceptions  on  which  they  are  founded  are  so  simple 
that  thought  could  well  have  attained  to  them  without 
any  such  help,  so  soon  as  it  began  to  apply  itself  to 
the  scientific  investigation  of  things;  and,  secondly, 
because  these  cosmologies  in  their  mythical  symbolism 
are  so  ambiguous,  and  intermingled  with   so  many 
fantastic  elements,  that  they  afford  a  very  uncertain 
foundation  for  intelligent  reflection.     If,  therefore,  the 
ancient  theologians  are  to  be  considered  the  precursors 
of  the  later  physicists,  their  merit,  as  was  asserted  at 
the  outset  of  our  enquiry,  mainly  consisted  in  this: 
that  they  turned  the  current  of  reflection  towards  cos- 
mological  questions,  and  left  to  their  successors  the 
problem  of  explaining  the  totality  of  phenomena  by 
the  investigation  of  its  ultimate  causes. 

existed  in  the  more  aacient  period,  theogony.    There  is  nothing  analo- 

We  cannot    erea    argue   directly  gous  to  this  thought  before  the  ap- 

from    .^schylus,  or    his  son  £a-  pearance  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 

phorion  (the  probable  author  of  It  seems  the  most  probable  suppo- 

tbe  fragment),  U>Onomacritus  and  sition,  therefore,  that  this  feature 

the    time     of     the    PisistratidsB.  was    really    imported     from    the 

Lastly,  in  the  Orphic  Terses,  Zens  Stoics  into   the   Orphic  theoloey, 

'  is  said  to  be  all,  because  he  has  and  was  merely  a  lifeless  imitation 

concealed  all  thin^  in  himself^  and  of  the  theory  TPart  III.  a,  139, 

brought  them  again  to  light ;  and  second  edition)  that  the  Deity  from 

that  (as  already  shown  on  p.  65)  time  to  time  took  all  things  back 

is  the  true  meaning  of  the  stories  into  himself,  and  again  put  them 

about  Phanea  in  the  later  Orphic  forth. 
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§  V. — Ethical  Reflection,      Theology  and  Anthropology  in 
their  relation  to  Ethics, 

If  the  external  world  roused  the  Greeks  in  their 
iirely  feeling  for  nature  to  attempt  cosmological  specu- 
lation, the  life  and  ways  of  men  must  no  less  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  a  nation  so  intelligent  and  versa- 
tile, so  full  of  freedom  and  capability  in  practical  life. 
It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  reflection  should  take 
a  different  course  in  regard  to  Ethics  from  that  which 
it  followed  in  regard  to  cosmology.  The  external 
world  presents  itself  even  to  sensuous  perception  as  a 
whole, — a  building,  the  floor  of  which  is  the  earth,  and 
the  loof,  the  vault  of  heaven  ;  in  the  moral  world,  on 
the  contrary,  the  unpractised  glance  sees  nothing  at 
first  but  a  confused  mass  of  individuals  or  small  ag- 
gregates moving  about  capriciously  and  promiscuously. 
In  the  one  case,  attention  is  chiefly  fixed  upon  the 
cosmos,  the  grand  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  earth,  and  the  influence 
of  the  seasons, — in  short,  upon  universal  and  reg^arly 
recurring  phenomena ;  in  the  other  case,  the  interest 
centres  on  personal  actions  and  experiences.  There  the 
imagination  is  required  to  fiU  up  the  lacunae  in  man's 
knowledge  of  nature  by  means  of  cosmological  inven- 
tions ;  here  we  require  the  understanding  to  set  rules 
for  practical  conduct  in  specific  cases.  While  therefore, 
cosmological  reflection  is  from  the  outset  employed 
upon  the  whole,  and  seeks  to  elucidate  its  origin, 
ethical  reflection  restricts  itself  to  particular  observa- 
tions and  rules  of  life,  which  are  indeed  founded  on  a 
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uniform  manner  of  regarding  moral  relations,  but   are 
not  conscio»isly  aud  explicitly  reduced  to  general  prin- 
ciples ;   and  are  only  connected  with  more  universal 
considerations  respecting  the  lot  of  man,  the  future 
destiny  of  the  soul,  and  the  Divine  government,  in  the 
indeterminate  and  imaginative  mode  of  religious  pre- 
sentation.    Ethical  reflection  is  therefore  much  more 
barren  than  cosmological ;  starting  from  a  sound  and 
intelligent  observation  of  what  is  real,  it  has  certainly 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  formal  exercise  of  thought ; 
but  having  arisen  from  a  practical  rather  than  a  scien- 
tific interest,  and  being  concerned  rather  with  particu- 
lar cases  than  with  general  laws  and  the  essential  nature 
of  moral  action, — from  a  material  point  of  view  its 
influence  on  philosophic  enquiry  has  been  far  less  im- 
mediate than  that  of  the  old  cosmology.     The  pre- 
Socratic    Nature-Philosophy  was    directly    connected 
with  cosmology,  but  it  was   only  in  the   sequel  that 
there  arose  a  scientific  moral  Philosophy,  as  the  philo- 
sophic counterpart  of  popular  wisdom. 

Among  the  writings  which  show  the  growth  of 
this  ethical  reflection,  the  Homeric  poems  must  first 
be  mentioned.  The  great  moral  importance  of  these 
poems  rests,  however,  fer  less  on  the  maxims  and  moral 
observations  which  occasionally  appear  in  them,  than  on 
the  characters  and  events  which  they  depict.  The  tem- 
pestuous force  of  Achilles,  the  self-forgetful  love  of  the 
hero  for  his  dead  friend,  his  humanity  to  the  suppliant 
Priam,  Hector's  coiutige  in  death,  Agamemnon's  kingly 
presence,  the  ripe  wisdom  of  Nestor,  the  inexhaustible 
cunning,  the  restless  enterprise,  the  wary  persistence  of 
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Odysseus,  his  attachment  to  home  and  kindred,  the 
sight  of  whom  he  prefers  to  immortality  with  the  sea- 
goddess,  the  faithfulness  of  Penelope,  the  honour  every- 
where accorded  in  the  poem  to  valour,  prudence, 
fidelity,  liberality,  generosity  to  strangers  and  needy 
persons ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woes  which  ensued 
from  the  outrage  of  Paris,  from  the  crime  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  from  the  treachery  of  the  Trojans,  from  the 
discord  of  the  Greek  princes,  from  the  arrogance  of 
the  suitors, — these  and  the  like  traits  made  the  poems 
of  Homer,  in  spite  of  all  the  barbarism  and  violence 
that  still  prevailed  in  the  spirit  of  that  time,  a  hand- 
book of  wisdom  for  the  Greeks  and  one  of  the  principal 
instruments  of  their  moral  education.  Philosophy,  too, 
has  profited  more  in  an  indirect  manner  from  these 
pictures  of  human  life  than  directly  from  the  reflections 
accompanying  them.  The  latter  are  confined  to  short 
scattered  moral  sayings,  like  the  beautiful  utterance  of 
Hector  on  fighting  for  one's  country,^  or  that  of 
Alcinous  on  our  duty  to  desolate  strangers,*  or  exhorta- 
tions to  courage,  constancy,  reconciliation,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  given  for  the  most  part,  not  in  a  general 
form,  but  poetically,  in  reference  to  the  particular 
occasion  ;  •  observations  on  the  acts  and  ways  of  men, 
and  their   consequences,*   reflections   on   the  folly  of 

>  n.  xii.  243 :  fit  oivvhs  tpv-  hortation  of  PhoBnix,  H.  ix.  496, 

9T05,  kfi^hwBai  ircf»2  irdrpris.  508  sqq. ;  or  Thetis'  iDJunctioii  to 

'  Od.  yiii.  546:   iunl  Kaurtyrfi'  AchiUeB,  H.  xxiv.  128  sqq. 

Tov  ^Ms  ff   Ukrut  Tff  rirvKTox,  ^  Such  as  the   sentences:   U. 

C£  Od.  xvii  486  and  elsewhere.  xriii.    107   sqq.    on    anger.       //. 

'Such  as  the  numerous  speeches  xx.    248,     on    the    use    of    the 

of  the  chiefs:  iLy4p€S  iffrh  &c. ;  or  tonfi^ue  ;      21.     xxiii.     315    sqq. 

tbe  discourse  of  Odysseus,  rtrXoBi  praise  of  prudence ;  the  observa- 

N|  KpaSiii,  Od,  XX.  18  ;  or  the  ex-  tion  in  Od.  xt.  399,  and  others. 
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mortals,  the  wretchedness  and  uncertainty  of  life, 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  abhorrence  of  in- 
justice.^ Such  utterances  incontestably  prove  thafc  not 
only  moral  life,  but  also  reflection  on  moral  subjects, 
had  made  a  certain  degree  of  progress  in  the  time  to 
which  the  poems  of  Homer  belong,  and  what  has 
previously  been  said  on  the  importance  of  popular 
wisdom  in  regard  to  Philosophy  applies  with  equal 
force  here.  We  must  not,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
overlook  the  distinction  between  these  incidental  and 
isolated  reflections,  and  a  methodical  moral  Philosophy, 
conscious  of  the  end  it  is  pursuing. 

Hesiod's  rules  of  life  and  moral  observations  are 
of  a  similar  character ;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  some 
approximation  to  the  modes  of  scientific  reflection,  that 
he  utters  his  thoughts  on  human  life,  not  merely  in- 
cidentally in  the  course  of  an  epic  narration,  but  in  a 
didactic  poem  designed  for  this  express  purpose.  In 
other  respects,  even  apart  from  the  economic  directions, 
and  the  various  superstitious  prescripts,  which  occupy 
the  second  part  of  the  *  Works  and  Days,'  the  thoughts 
are  as  incoherent,  and  as  much  derived  from  single 
experiences,  as  the  maxims  in  the  Homeric  discourses. 
The  poet  exhorts  to  justice,  and  warns  against  in- 
justice, for  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Zeus  watches  over 
the  actions  of  rnen ;  well-doing  alone  brings  blessing ; 

»  Thus  in  Od,  xviii.  J  29  :  oWiy  sity  as  he  wills.  Od.  vi.  188 :  bear 

CiKtSp^tpw  yauL  rpu^u  kvBpAvoio  what  Zens  has  ordained.    On  the 

etc.   /{.    Ti.    146   (cf.   xxi.    464):  other  hand,  cf.   Od,  132:  Man  is 

oTi}    ir«p  ^IkKuv  ytvtii  roi^S*   koX  wrong  to  call  the  gods  the  authors 

&»5p£y.       11,  xxiv.  525 :  The  fate  of  evil,    which    he    himself    has 

of  mortals  is  to  Uta  among  sighn ;  brought  down  upon  himself  by  his 

Zens  decrees  prosperity  or  adrer^  faults. 
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crime,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  punished  by  the  gods.' 
He  recommends  frugality,  diligence  and  contentment, 
and  warmly  rebukes  the  opposite  faults;^  he  says  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  toilsome  path  of  virtue  than  to 
follow  the  more  attractive  road  of  vice;'  he  counsels 
pmdence  in  business,  fiiendliuess  to  neighbours,  courtesy 
to  all  who  are  courteous  to  us.^  He  complains  of  the 
troubles  of  life,  the  cause  of  which  he  seeks,  like  the 
mytholc^sts,  in  wrong  done  to  the  gods  by  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  men.*  In  the  account  of  the  five 
ages  of  the  world,^  he  describes  (it  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  historical  reminiscences  ^ )  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  man  and  his  circumstances.  Though  in 
this  Hesiod  departs  considerably,  in  many  respects,  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Homeric  poems,  yet  the  stage  attained 
by  moral  reflection  is  in  both  cases  essentially  the 
same.  But  in  Hesiod  it  assumes  a  more  independent 
attitude,  for  which  reason  only  we  rec<^nise  in  him, 
lather  than  in  Homer,  the  precursor  of  the  Gnomic 
poets. 

We  should  be  better  able  to  trace  the  farther  de- 
velopment of  this  reflection  if  more  remained  to  us  of 

^  'lEpya    Kol  iitt4pai,   200-283,    contented  with  his  originally  happy 
318  aqq.  and  childlike  state,  stretched  forth 


359  sqq.   11  sqq.    296  his    hand    towards    good    things 

Kf\.  which  God  had  forbidden  him. 
'  Ibid.  285  sqq.  *  ''Epya,  koI  rin4pcu,  108  sqq. 

*  Ibid.  368  sqq.  704  sqq.  340  '  Cf.  Preller,  Demeter  und  Per- 
Bqq.  sephcne,  222  sqq. ;  Crrieeh.  Mythcl. 

*  In  the  myth  of  Prometheus  i.  59  sq. ;  Hermann,  Ges.  Aoh.  p. 
fV)«  «a^  hi^^p^^  42  sqq. ;  Thee-  306  sqq.  and  others.  We  must 
gms,  507  sqq.).  of  which  the  general  not,  however,  be  too  minute  in  our 
ngoificance  is  the  same  as  other  conjectures  concerning  the  histo- 
mythieiil  explanations  of  the  evils  rical  circumstances  on  which  this 
^  which  we  feel   ourselves  op-  mythus  is  founded. 

pRsed;   namely,  that  man,  dis- 

TOL.   !•  I 
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the  numerous  poems  written  in  the  next  three  centu- 
ries.    Very  few  of  such  fragments  as  we  possess  carry 
us  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
these  contain  scarcely  anything  relevant  to  our  present 
enquiry.     Even   from  the  fragments    of  the  seventh 
century  we  can  glean  but  very  little.     We  may  listen, 
indeed,  to  Tyrtseus,'  exalting  courage  in  battle,  and 
death  for  one's  country ;  or  describing  the  disgrace  of 
the  coward  and  the  unhappiness  of  the  conquered ;  we 
get  from  Ai-chilochus  *  (Fr.  8,  12-14,  51,  60,  65),  from 
Simonides  of  Amorgos'  (Fr.  1  sqq.),  from  Mimnermus* 
(Fr.  2  et  jpdssim),  complaints  of  the  transitoriness  of 
youth,  the  burdens  of  old  age,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  the  fickleness  of  men ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exhortations  to  limit  our  desires,  to  bear  our  fate  man- 
fully, to  commit  the  results  of  our  actions  to  the  gods, 
to  be  moderate  both  in  sorrow  and  in  joy.     We  find  in 
Sappho  ^  gnomic  sentences,  such  as  these :  ^  The  beau* 
tiful  is  also  good,  the  good  is  also  beautiful '  (Fr.  102); 
*  Wealth  without  virtue  does  not  profit,  but  in  their 
union  lies  the  acme  of  happiness.'     Nor  must  we  omit 
to   mention   in   this  connection   Simonides'  elaborate 
satire  on  women  (Fr.  6).     On  the  whole,  however,  the 
older  lyricists,  as  also  the  great  poets  in  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and  long  after 
them  Anacreon,  seem  to  have  dealt  but  sparingly  in 
such  general  reflections.     It  was  not  until  the  sixth 
century,  contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  rise 

»  Fr.  7-9  in  BergVs  edition  of  •  About  700  b.c, 

Oreek  lyrics,  to  which  the  follow-  '  Before  650  &c. 

ing   quotations    relate.      Tyrtseus  *  About  600  b.c. 

lived  about  685  b.c.  *  About  610  b.c. 
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of  Greek  Philosophy,  that  the  didactic  element  in 
poetry  appears  to  have  again  attained  greater  import- 
ance.  To  that  period  belong  the  Gnomic  poets  —Solon, 
Phocylides,  and  Theognis ;  their  sayings,  however,  even 
irrespective  of  what  we  know  to  be  interpolated,  are 
mostly  of  doubtful  authenticity.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century  ^sop  also  lived,  whose  legendary 
form  seems  at  any  rate  to  prove  that  instructive 
£ibles  about  animals,  in  connection  with  the  general 
growth  of  moral  reflection,  had  then  become  greatly 
developed  and  popularised.  In  all  these  writers  we 
find,  as  compared  with  the  older  poets,  an  advance 
clearly  indicating  that  thought  had  ripened  by  the 
acquisition  of  more  varied  experience,  and  by  the  study 
of  more  complex  situations.  The  Gnomic  poets  of  the 
sixth  century  had  before  their  eyes  an  agitated  political 
existence,  in  which  the  manifold  inclinations  and  pas- 
sions of  men  found  ample  scope,  but  in  which  also  the 
vanity  and  evil  of  immoderate  aims  and  ini^mperate 
conduct  had  been  demonstrated  on  a  grand  scale. 
Their  reflections,  therefore,  are  no  longer  concerned 
merely  with  the  simple  aflairs  of  the  household,  the 
viUiige,or  the  ancient  monarchy ;  the  condition  of  man 
as  to  his  political  circumstances  is  the  prominent  and 
determining  element  even  in  their  general  moral  pre- 
scripts and  observations.  They  heap  up  lamentations 
over  the  misery  of  life,  the  illusions  and  instability  of 
men,  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  endeavours ;  but  it 
is  only  to  assert  the  more  forcibly  that  the  moral 
problem  consists  in  seeking  man's  greatest  happiness 
in  the  maintenance  of  just  measure,  in  the  order  of 
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the  commonwealth,   in  the  impartial  distribution   of 
justice,  in   the  reasonable  repression  of  his   desires. 
This  tone  is  already  predominant  in  the  elegies  ascribed 
to  Solon.     No  mortal,  we  are  there  told,  is  happy,  all 
are  full  of  trouble*  (Fr.  14);  each  thinks  to  find  the 
right,  and  yet  no  one  knows  what  will  be  the  result  of 
his  doings,  and  no  one  can  escape  his  destiny  (Fr.  12, 
33  sqq.,  Fr.  18);*  hardly  any  can  be  trusted  (cf.  Fr. 
41),  none  keeps  measure  in  his  efibrts ;  the  people  by 
its  own  injustice  destroys  the  city,  which  the  gods  would 
have  protected  (Fr.   3,  12,  71  sqq.).     As  opposed  to 
these  evils,  the  first  necessity  is  law  and  order  for  the 
state,  contentment  and  moderation  for  the  individual ; 
not  wealth,  but  virtue,  is  the  highest  good ;  superfluity 
of  possessions  begets  only  self-exaltation ;  man  can  be 
happy  with  a  moderate  amount,  and  ought  in  no  case 
to  draw  down  upon  himself  the  certain  punishment  of 
God  by  unrighteous  gains.'    The  well-being  of  the 
state  depends  upon  a  similar  disposition.     Lawlessness 
and  civil  discord  are  the  worst  evils,  order  and  law  the 
greatest  good  for  a  commonwealth ;  right  and  freedom 
for  all,  obedience  to  the  government,  just  distribution 
of  honour  and  influence — these  are  the  points  which 
the  legislator  should  keep  in  view,  no  matter  what 
ofience  he  may  give  by  it.* 

>  Fr.    14.    0^8^    juiicap    odSclf  in  Hesiod,  Fr.  43,  6  ^  poMiJiK. 

v^Xcrai    /Bpor^f,      &AA^     Townpoi  <  In  Herodotus,   1,  31,  Solon 

TdEyrct ;  here  Tovuphs,  in  opposition  distinctly  says  that  death  is  better 

to  M^icap,  is  not  to  be  understood  for  men  than  life, 

actirely  (T^i^of,  cansing  evil),  but  ■  Fr.   7,   12,   16,  16,  and  the 

passively    {tt6yos,    suffering    evil,  well-known  story  of  Herodotus,  i. 

Mirovos),  as  in  the    well-known  30  sqq. 

Terse  of  Epicharmus'  (vide  infra,  *  Fr.  8,  30  sqq.  4-7,  84, 85,  40. 
chapter  on  Pythagoreism,  9ubfin,) 
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We  meet  with  the  same  principles  in  the  few  au- 
thentic fragments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  writings  of 
Phocylides  (about  540  b.c.).  Noble  descent  is  of  no 
avail  to  individuals,  nor  power  and  greatness  to  the 
Aate,  unless  in  the  one  case  wisdom  is  superadded,  and 
in  the  other  order  (Fr.  4,  5).  Mediocrity  is  best ;  the 
middle  rank  is  the  happiest  (Fr.  12) ;  justice  is  the 
ideal  sum  of  all  virtues.*  With  these  ideas  Theognis  * 
also  substantially  agrees;  but  in  this  writer  we  find 
sometimes  his  aristocratic  view  of  politics,  and  some- 
times his  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot  (a  consequence 
of  his  own  personal  and  political  experiences),  brought 
into  undue  prominence.  Brave  and  trustworthy  people 
are  rare,  The(^;ni8  thinks,  in  the  world  (v.  77  sqq. 
857  Eqq-)*  Mistrustful  circumspection  is  the  more  to 
be  recommended  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
men  (v.  309,  1163),  the  harder  it  is  to  fathom  their 
sentiments  (v.  119  sqq.).  Truth,  he  complains  (v. 
1135  sqq.),  and  virtue,  sincerity  and  the  fear  of  G-od 
have  deserted  the  earth ;  hope  alone  remains.  Vain  is 
the  attempt  to  instruct  the  wicked,  instruction  will  not 
alter  them.'  Fate,  however,  is  as  unjust  as  mankind. 
The  good  and  the  bad  fiEure  alike  in  the  world  (v.  373 
gqq.) ;  good  fortune  does  more  for  a  man  than  virtue 
(v.  129,  653);  foolish  conduct  often  brings  happiness, 
and  wise  conduct,  misery  (v.  lo3,  161  sqq.);  sons 
suffer  for  their  fathers'  crimes;  the  criminals   them- 

'  Fr.  18,  aceording  to  others,  Plato  remarks  in  the  Meno,  95  D) 

of  Theognis,  or  perhaps  taken  from  it  is  not  very  consistent  that  The- 

some  m^mown  writer.  ognis  should  say  in  ▼.  27,  31  sqq. 

'  A  native  of  Megara,  contem-  et  pasitim,  that  from  the  good  we 

poniy  of  Phocylides.  learn  good ;  and  from  the  evil,  evil. 

>  y.  429  sqq.,  with  which  (as 
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selves  go  unpunished  (731  sqq.).     Wealth  is  the  only 
thing  that  men  admire  ;  *  he  who  is  poor,  be  he  never 
so  virtuous,  remains  wretched  (137  sqq.  649).     The 
best  thing  for  man,  therefore,  is  never  to  be  born  ;  the 
nezt  best  to  die  as  soon  as  possible  (425  sqq.  1013) :  mo 
one  is  truly  happy.     But  though  this  sounds  very  dis- 
consolate, Theognis  ultimately  arrives  at  the  same  prac- 
tical result  as  Solon  ;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  politics, 
for  he  is  a  decided  aristocrat — the  nobly  bom  are  with 
him  the  good ;  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  bad  (e  ^. 
V.  31-68,  183  sqq.  893  et  paaavm).    His  general  moral 
standpoint,  however,  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of 
Solon.     Because  happiness  is  uncertain,  and   because 
our  lot  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves,  he  tells  us  we 
have  all  the  greater  need  of  patience  and  courage,  of 
equability  and  self-possession  in  good  fortune  and  in 
evil  (441  sqq.  591  sqq.  657).     What  is  best  for  man  is 
prudence,  what  is  worst  is. folly  (895,  1171  sqq.  1157 
sqq.)  ;  to  guard  against  arrogance,  not  to  overstep  the  ' 
right  measure,  to  keep  the  golden  mean,  is  the  height 
of  wisdom  (151   sqq.   331,   335,   401,  753,    1103  et 
passim).     Here,  a  philosophic  moral  principle  is  of 
course  still  wanting,  for  these  scattered  rules  of  life  are 
not  as  yet  based  upon  general  enquiries  concerning  the 
essence  of  moral  activity,  but  the  various  influences  and 
experiences  are  already  beginning  to  unite,  much  more 
consciously  and  definitely  than  with  the  older  poets,  to 
form  a  uniform  and  connected  theory  of  human  Ufe. 

'  V.     699    sqq.      Cf.,   amoDf?  tan,    who    by    some    authors    is 

others,  the  Fragment  of  Alcseus  in  reckoned  one  of  the  seren  wise 

Diog.  i.  31,  and  the  saying  there  men. 
quoted  of  Aristodemus  the  Spar- 
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Antiquity  itself  marked  the  importance  of  the  epoch 
when  ethical  reflection  began  to  be  more  decidedly 
developed^  by  the  legend  of  the  seven  sages.  Their 
names,  as  is  well  known,  are  variously  given,^  and 
sach  details  as  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  their 
lives  '  sound  so  improbable  that  we  must  regard  them 
as  fiction  rather  than  history.  The  maxims,  too,  which 
are  ascribed  to  them  ^  are  intermingled  to  such  an  extent 


^  Only  four  are  mentioned  in 
all  the  enumeratioDS :  Thales, 
Bias,  Pittacus  and  Solon.  Besides 
these,  Plato  (Prot  343  A)  names 
aim  Cleobalns,  Myso  and  Chilo; 
instead  of  Myso,  most  writers  (as 
Demetrius  Phalerens  ap.  Stobeetts, 
Ftorii.  3,  79;  Pausanias,  x.  24; 
Diog.  i.  13,  41;  Plutarch,  Conv, 
&  Sap.)  substitute  Periander 
for  Mjso.  Euphorus  ap.  Diog.  i. 
41,  and  the  author  mentioned 
aoonymously  in  Stobseus,  Floril. 
48,  47,  hare  Anacharsis.  Clemens, 
Sirom.  i.  299  B,  says  the  accounts 
fluctuate  between  Periander,  Ana- 
charsis and  Epimenides;  the  last 
is  mentioned  by  Leander,  who  has 
ahio  Leophantus  in  place  of  Cleo- 
bnlos  (Diog.  loe.  cit.) ;  Dioearchus 
leaves  the  choice  of  the  three 
doobtful  sages  to  be  decided  be- 
tween Aristodemus,  Pamphilus, 
Chilo,  Cleobulus,  Anacharsis,  and 
Prriander.  Some  include  also  Py- 
thagorBS,  Pherecydes,  Acusilaus, 
and  eren  Pisistratus,  in  the  num- 
ber (Diog.  and  Clemens,  loe,  cU.), 
Hermippus  ap.  Diog.  (loe.eit.)  meu- 
tbuB  seventeen  names  among 
iriiidi  the  accounts  are  divided ; 
viz.  Solon,  Thales,  Pittacus,  Bias, 
Chilo,  Myso,  Cleobulus,  Periander, 
Anacharsis,  Acusilaus,  Epimenides, 
Leophantus,  Pherecydes,  Aristode- 
mus, P3rtha^gQras,  Lasus  of  Her- 


mione,  Anazagoras ;  if  we  add  Pam- 
philus and  Pisistratus,  and  the 
three  named  by  Hippobotus  (ap. 
Diog.  loc.  eit.f  together  with  nine 
others),  Linus,  Orpheus,  and  £pi- 
charmus,  we  get  in  all  twenty-two 
persons  of  very  variouR  periods, 
who  were  counted  among  the  seven 
wise  men. 

*  For  instance,  the  anecdote 
related  in  Diog.  i.  27  sqq.,  Phoenix 
in  Athen.  xi.  495,  and  elsewhere 
in  different  versions,  of  the  tripod 
(or,  as  others  say,  the  goblet,  cup, 
or  dish)  which  was  fished  up  out 
of  the  sea,  and  intended  for  the 
wisest,  was  first  given  to  Thales, 
passed  on  by  him  to  another,  and 
so  on,  until  at  last  it  returned  to 
him  again,  and  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  Apollo.  Cf.  the  accounts 
of  the  meetings  of  the  four  sages  in 
Plutarch;  Solon,  4;  Diog.  i.  40 
(where  two  descriptions  of  such 
meetings,  probably  analogous  to 
those  of  Plutarch,  are  quoted  from 
Ephorus  and  a  certain  Archetimus ; 
cf.  also  the  statement  of  Plato 
{Protag,  343  A)  about  the  inscrip- 
tions they  dedicated  together  at  the 
temple  of  Delphi ;  the  interpolated 
letters,  ap.  Diogenes,  the  assertion 
in  Plut.  De  Ei,  c.  3,  p.  385,  about 
Periander  and  Cleobulus. 

■  Vide  Diog.  i.  30,  88  sqq. ; 
58   sqq.    63,   69    sqq.    85   sq.   97 
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with  later  ingredients,  and  with  proverbial  expressions 
of  unknown  origin,  that  very  few  can  be  traced  with 
any  certainty  to  either  of  these  men.^     They  are  all, 
however,  of  the  same  character,  consisting  of  isolated 
observations,  maxims  of  prudence,  and  moral  sentences 
belonging  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  popular  and  practical 
wisdom.^     This  quite  accords  with  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  the  seven  sages  were  celebrated  as  states- 
men  and   lawgivers.'     We   cannot  but   agree,  there- 
fore, with  Dicsearchus^  in  regarding  them  as  intelligent 
men,  and  capable  legislators,  but  not  as  philosophers, 
or  wise  men  in  the  sense  of  the  Aristotelian  School.* 
They  only  represent  the  practical  culture  which,  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  received  a  new  impulse 
in  connection  with  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
Greek  nation.     Though  they  cannot  be  reckoned  philo- 


sqq.  103  sqq.  108;  Clemens, 
Strom,  i.  300  A  sq. ;  the  collections 
of  Demetrins  Phalereus  and  Sosi- 
ades  ap.  Stobeus;  Floril.  3, 79  sq. ; 
Stobceos  himself  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  work,  and  many  others. 

*  For  example,  the  lyric  frag- 
ments in  Diog.  i.  71.  78,  85;  the 
word  of  Pittacas,  which  Simonides 
quotes  in  Plato,  Prot.  339  0 ;  that 
of  Cleobulus,  also  quoted  by  Si- 
monides, ap.  Diog.  i.  90 ;  that  of 
Aristodemus,  quoted  by  Alceus, 
Diog.  i.  31. 

'  The  remarkable  statement  of 
Sextus  {Pyrrh.  ii.  66,  M  X,  46)— 
which  would  presuppose  physical 
enquiries  in  others  of  tlie  wise  men 
besides  Thales;  tiz.  that  Bias 
maintained  the  reality  of  motion — 
stands  quite  alooe,  and  is  probably 
only  an  idle  and  ingenious  de- 
duction from  one  of  his  poems  or 


apophthegms. 

'  SoioQ  and  Thales  were  thus 
distinguished,  as  is  well  known ;  Pit- 
tacus  was  Aesymnetes  of  Mytilene ; 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth ;  Myso, 
according  to  Hipponaz  (Fr.  34  b, 
Diog.  i.  107),  had  been  declared  by 
Apollo  the  most  blameless  of  men  ; 
the  name  of  Bias  was  used  prover- 
bially for  a  wise  judge  (Hipponax, 
Demodicus,  and  Heracleitus  ap. 
Diog.  i.  84,  88 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  12,  p. 
636  Cos. ;  Diodorus,  Exe.  de  mrtuU 
et  vit.  p.  662  West),  Chilo  is  said 
by  Herod,  (i.  69)  to  have  inter- 
preted a  mirncnlous  portent. 

*  Di.og.  i.  40.  Similarly  Plu- 
tarch, Solent  c.  3  s«6  fin.  The  as- 
sertion to  the  contrary  in  the 
Greater  Hippias,  281  c,  ascribed  to 
Plato,  is  manifestly  incorrect 

»  Cf.  ArisL  Metaph,  i.  1,  2; 
Eth.  N.  vi.  7- 
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sophers,  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  the  term,  they 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  Philosophy,  a  relation  which 
tradition  has  strikingly  expressed  by  distinguishing  as 
the  wisest  of  the  seven,  to  whom  the  mythic  tripod  re- 
turns after  completing  its  round,  the  foimder  of  the 
first  school  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  order  to  acquaint  ourselves  thoroughly  with  the 
soil  from  which  Greek  Philosophy  sprang,  we  have 
still  to  consider  how  far  the  notions  of  the  Greeks 
about  God  and  human  nature,  before  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  had  been  altered  in  the  course  of 
advancing  culture^  That  some  change  had  occurred 
we  may  take  for  granted,  for  in  proportion  as  the  moral 
consciousness  is  purified  and  extended,  the  idea  of 
Deity,  from  which  is  derived  the  moral  law  and  the  moml 
government  of  the  universe,  must  also  become  purified 
and  extended;  and  the  more  man  realises  his  liberty 
and  his  superiority  to  other  natural  existences,  the 
more  will  he  be  inclined  to  distinguish  the  spiritual 
element  of  his  own  nature  in  its  essence,  origin  and 
future  destiny  from  the  corporeal  element.  The  pro- 
gress of  morals  and  of  ethical  reflection  was  therefore 
of  great  moment  to  theology  and  anthropology ;  but 
their  influence  was  more  broadly  apparent  when  Philo- 
sophy had  attained  to  an  independent  development. 
The  older  poets,  subsequent  to  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
in  their  notions  of  Deity,  do  not  essentially  transcend 
the  standpoint  of  their  predecessors ;  we  can  only 
discover,  by  slight  indications,  that  a  purer  idea  of 
God  was  gradually  forming  itself^  and  the  presupposed 
plurality  of  gods  more  and  more  giving  place  to  the 
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conception  of  Zeus  as  the  moral  ruler  of  the  universe. 
Under  this  aspect  Archilochus  celebrates  him  when  he 
says  (fV.  79)  that  he  beholds  the  works  of  men,  botli 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  even  watches  over  the  doings 
of  animals ;  and  the  more  the  poet  is  convinced  that 
&te  and  fortime  order  all  things,  that  the  mind  of  man 
changes  like  the  day  which  Zeus  allots  to  him,  that  the 
gods  raise  those  that  are  fallen,  and  cast  down  those 
that  stand  (Pr.  14,  51,  69) — the  more  earnest  are  his 
exhortations  to  commit  all  things  to  God.  So  also 
Terpander '  consecrates  the  introduction  of  a  hymn 
(Fr.  4)  to  Zeus,  as  the  beginning  and  director  of  all 
things ;  and  the  elder  Simonides  sings  (Fr.  1)  that  Zeus 
has  in  his  hand  the  end  of  all  that  exists,  and  orders  it 
as  he  wills.  But  similar  passages  are  to  be  found  even 
in  Homer ;  and  in  this  respect  the  difference  between 
the  two  poets  is,  perhaps,  only  one  of  degree.  Solon 
more  decidedly  passes  beyond  the  older  anthropomorphic 
idea  of  God,  when  he  (13,  17  sqq.)  says,  *  Zeus,  indeed, 
watches  over  all  things,  and  nothing  is  hidden  from 
him,  but  he  is  not  aroused  to  anger  by  individual  acts 
as  mortals  are ;  when  crime  has  accumulated,  pimish- 
ment  breaks  in  like  the  tempest  which  sweeps  the 
clouds  from  the  sky,  and  so,  sooner  or  later,  retribution 
overtakes  everyone.'  Here  the  influence  of  moral  re- 
flection reacting  upon  the  notion  of  Deity  cannot  be 
mistaken.^    We  see  the   same  reflection  in  Theognis 

*  A    later     contemporaiy    of  160,  and  other  passages),  but  the 

Archilochus,  about  6S0  b.c.  express  antithesis  of  Divine  retri- 

'  That  the  IHyine  retribution  butive  justice,  and  of  human  pas- 
is  often  long  withheld  is  a  thought  sion,  shows  a  purer  conception  of 
which  we  continually  meet  with,  Deity, 
even  as  early  as  Homer  (//.  iy. 
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with  a  different  result ;  for  the  thought  of  the  gods* 
power  and  knowledge  leads  him  to  douht  their  justice. 
'  The  thoughts  of  men,'  he  says,  *are  vain  (v.  141,  402) ; 
the  gods  hring  to  pass  all  things  as  seemeth  them  good, 
and  vain  are  all  a  man's  efforts  if  the  dsemon  has 
destined  him  to  adversity.  The  gods  know  the  mind 
and  deeds  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust'  (v.  887 )w 
This  consideration  is  sometimes  connected  (as  in  v. 
445,  591,  1029  sqq.)  with  exhortations  to  resignation, 
but  in  other  places  the  poet  irreverently  aceuses  Zeus  of 
treating  good  and  evil  alike,  of  loading-  sinners  with 
wealth,  of  condemning  the  righteous  to  po¥erty,  and  of 
visiting  the  sins  of  fathers  on  their  innocent  children.* 
If  we  n^y  suppose  such  reflections  to  have  been  at  all 
frequent  in  those  times,  we  can  the  more  easily  imder- 
stand  that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  should 
contemporaneously  have  opposed  to  the  anthropomor- 
phic notions  of  polytheism  an  essentially  different 
conception  of  God.  This  conception,  indeed,  could 
only  have  come  from  Philosophy ;  unphilosophic  reflec- 
tion did  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  it,  without 
actually  quitting  the  soil  of  the  popular  faith. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  anthropology.  The  history 
of  this  order  of  ideas  is  completely  bound  up  with  the 
theories  about  death  and  a  future  state.  The  dis- 
crimination of  soul  and  body  originates  in  the  sensuous 

'  V.  373.  iv  rabrf  fioiptf  r6v  t«  ilKtuovfix^iv ; 
Z(v  ^/A.c,  BauitAJt^  0*6*  ffh  yap  ndt/-         etc. 

THnfut  iifda(r*is  ... 

jMfN^orv  8*  fS  ohBa  v6ov  hoL  Bvikbv  similarly  731  sqq.,  wbave  theques 

kitdffrov  .  . .  tioi^  is  likewise  asked: 

Mpas  i?urpohs  ^^"^^  ^iKOiov  k.t.A.. 
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man  from  his  experience  of  their  actual  separation^ 
from  beholding  the  corpse  out  of  which  the  animating- 
breath  has  departed.  Therefore  the  notion  of  the  soul 
at  first  contains  nothing  but  what  may  be  inmiediately 
derived  from  that  experience.  The  soul  is  represented 
as  an  essence  of  the  nature  of  breath  or  air ;  as  cor- 
poreal (for  it  dwells  in  the  body  and  quits  it  at  death 
in  the  manner  of  something  extended '),  but  without  the 
completeness  and  power  of  the  living  man.  In  regard 
to  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body  and  de- 
parture to  the  other  world,  we  know  from  the  Homeric 
representations  what  was  thought  on  the  subject ;  *  the 
substance  of  the  man  is  his  body ;  ^  the  bodiless  souls  in 
Hades  are  like  shadows  and  shapes  of  mist,  or  like  forms 
which  appear  in  dreams  to  the  living,  but  cannot  be 
grasped ;  vital  power,  speech,  and  memory  have  deserted 
them ;  *  the  sacrificial  blood  of  offerings  restores  their 
speech  and  consciousness,  but  only  for  a  little  time.  A 
few  favoured  ones,  indeed,  enjoy  a  happier  fate ;  *  while 

^  The  soul  of  a  mordered  per-  and  beneath  the  earth    (Od.  xi. 

son,  for  instance,  escapes  through  297  sqq.) ;  Menelaus  and  Ehada- 

the  wound.     Gf.  11.  xvi.  506,  856  ;  manthus,  who,  the  one  as  the  son« 

xxii.   362,  and  many  other  pas-  in-law,  the  other  as  the  son  of  Zeus, 

sages  in  Homer.  were  taken  to  £lysium  instead  of 

2  Od,:L,  490  sqq.;  xi.  34 sqq.  dying.     (Orf.  \v.  561  sqq.)     The 

151  sqq.  215  sqq.  386  sqq.;  466  strange  statement    that  Hercules 

sqq. ;    xxiv.  •ub  init. ;    11,  i.  3 ;  was    himself   in   Olympus,   while 

xxiii.  60  sqq.  his    shadow  remained    in   Hades 

*  The  ainhi  in  opposition  to  ( Od.  xi.  600) — a  notion  in  which 
the  4^x^t  ^^'  i*  ^'  \a\at  allegorists    have  sought   so 

*  This  is  the  usual  description,  many  profound  meanings — is  to 
with  which  Od.  xi.  540  sqq.  567  be  explained  simply  from  the  f^ct 
sqq.  is  certainly  at  variance.  that  vr.  601-603  are  an  interpola- 

^  e.g.    Tiresias,   who    by  the  tion  of  a  later  period,  when  the  hero 

favour  of  Persephone  retained  his  had  been  deified,  aqd  it  was  there- 

coneciousness  in  Hades  ;  the  Tyn-  fore  impossible  to  think  of  him  as 

daride,  who  alternately  lived  above  any  longer  in  Hades 
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tie  .saying  of  Achilles  that  the  life  of  the  poorest  la- 
bourer is  better  than  dominion  over  shadows,  applies  to 
all  the  rest.  But  as  this  privilege  is  limited  to  solitary 
cases,  and  is  connected  not  with  moral  worth,  but  with 
some  arbitrary  favour  of  the  gods,  we  can  hardly  seek 
in  it  the  idea  of  future  retribution.  This  idea  comes 
out,  it  is  true,  more  strongly  in  Homer,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  punishments  undergone  by  souls  after 
death;  but  here  again  only  marked  and  exceptional 
offences  against  the  gods  ^  incur  these  extraordinary 
penalties,  which,  therefore,  have  rather  the  character  of 
personal  revenge ;  and  the  future  state  generally,  so  far 
as  any  part  of  it,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  goes  beyond 
an  indistinct  and  shadowy  existence,  is  determined  far 
more  by  the  favour  or  disfitvour  of  the  gods  than  by 
the  merits  of  mankind. 

A  more  important  conception  of  the  future  life 
might  be  found  in  the  honours  accorded  to  the  dead,  and 
the  idea  of  universal  moral  retribution.  From  the 
former  sprang  the  belief  in  daemons,  which  we  first 
meet  with  in  Hesiod.^  This  origin  of  daemons  is 
shown,  not  only  by  the  hero-worship  which  afterwards 
sprang  up,  but  by  the  passage  in  Hesiod  '  which  says 

*  The  Odysaey,  xi.  675  sqc^.,  re-  poet  ivpresents  (Fp.  34)  Biomede, 
IftteB  the  punishment  of  Tityns,  like  the  Homeric  MenelaiiA,  as  be- 
Suypbns  and  Tantalnt ;  and  in  U.  coming  immortal.  Pindar,  Nem. 
iii  278,  peijnred  persona  are  x.  7,  says  the  same  thing.  Achilles 
threatened  with  punishment  here-  is  placed  by  Plato  in  tiie  Islands 
after.  of  the  Blest  (Symp.  179  E;  cf. 

'"K^ya  ffol    V^fKu,   120  sqq.  Pindar,  01.  ii.  143);  Achilles  and 

189  sq.  250  sqq.  Diomede  likewise — vide  the  Scolion 

*  Loe.  eit.  165  sqq.  Cfl  Ibycns  of  Gallistratus  on  Harmodias 
Pr.  88  (Achilles  we  read  married  (Bergk  Jajt.  gr.  1020,  10,  from 
Ifolea   in    Elysiom).    The   same  Athen.  xv.  695  B). 
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that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  heroic  times  were  taken 
after  their  death  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.     The 
theory  of  opposite  states,  not  merely  for  individuals, 
but  for  all  the  dead,  is  contained  in  the  doctrine  we  lately- 
considered  of  the  mystic  theologians,  that  in  Hades  ther 
consecrated  ones  live  with  the  gods,  the  unconsecrated 
are  plunged  in  night  and  a  miry  swamp.     But  this 
notion  must  have  acquired  a  moral  significance  lat^r 
on;  at  first,  even  when  it  was  not  so  crudely  appre- 
hended, it  was  still  only  a  means  of  reconmiending  the 
initiatory  rites  through  the  motives  of  hope  and  fear.* 
Transmigration  *  took  its  rise  more  directly  from  ethical 
considerations  ;  here  it  is  precisely  the  thought  of  moral 
retribution  which  connects  the  present  life  of  man  with 
his  previous  and  future  life.     It  appears,  however,  that 
this  doctrine  in  early  times  was  confined  to  a  somewhat 
narrow  sphere,  and  became  more  widely  diffused  first 
through  the   Pythagoreans  and  then  through  Plato. 
Even  the  more  general  thought  on  which  it  is  founded, 
the  ethical  conception  of  the  other  world  as  a  state  of 
universal  retribution,  seems  to  have  been  slow  to  receive 
recognition.     Pindar,  indeed,  presupposes  this  concep- 
tion,^ and  in  after  writers,  as  in  Plato,'  it  appears  as  an 
ancient  tradition  already  set  aside  by  the  enlightenment 
of  their  time.     In  the  Ljrric  poets,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find,  when  they  speak  of  the  life  beyond,  that  they 
still  keep  in  all  essential  respects  to  the  Homeric  repre- 
sentations.   Not  only  does  Anacreon  recoil  with  horror 
from  the  terrible  pit  of  Hades  (Fr.  43),  but  Tyrtaeus 

»  Vide  vitpray  p.  67  sqq.  •  Rep,  i.  330  D,  ii.  363  C. 

«  Vide  swpra,  p.  70,  note  4. 
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too  (9,  3)  has  no  other  immortality  to  set  before  the 
brave  than  that  of  posthmnous  fame;  Erinna  (Fr.  1) 
says  the  glory  of  great  deeds  is  silent  with  the  dead ; 
and  TheogDis  (567  sqq.  973  sqq.)  encourages  himself 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life  by  the  reflection  that  after 
death  he  will  lie  dmnb,  like  a  stone,  and  that  in  Hades 
there  is  an  end  of  all  life's  pleasures.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  any  Greek  poet  before  Pindar,  of  the  hope 
of  a  future  life. 

We  find  then,  as  the  result  of  our  enquiry  up  to  this  i 
point,  that  in  Greece,  the  path  of  philosophic  reflection ! 
had  been  in  many  ways  cleared  and  prepared,  before 
the  advent  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  but  that  it  had( 
never  been  actually  attempted.     In  the  religion,  civil- 
institutions,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  Greeks,  there  I 
^Bs  abundant  material,  and  varied  stimulus  for  scien- ; 
tific  thought :  reflection  already  began  to  appropriate 
this  material ;  cosmogonic  theories  were  propounded : 
human  life  was  contemplated  in  its  dififerent  aspects 
from  the  standpoint  of  religious  faith,  of  morality,  and 
of  worldly  prudence.     Many  rules  of  action  were  set  i 
up,  and  in  all  these  ways  the  keen  observation,  open } 
mind  and  clear  judgment  of  the  Hellenic  race  asserted  j 
and  formed  themselves.     But  there  was  as  yet  no  at-f 
tempt  to  reduce  phenomena  to  their  ultimate  ground,'^ 
or  to  explain  them  naturally  from  a  uniform  point  of  | 
view  from  the  same  general  causes.     The  formation 
of  the  world  appears  in  the  costnogonic  poems  as  a 
fortuitous  event,  subject  to  no  law  of  nature ;  and  if  ', 
ethical  reflection  pays  more  attention  to  the  natural  ;. 
connection  of  causes  and  effects,  on  the  other  hand  it 
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confines  itself  far  more  than  cosmology  within  the  limits 
of  the  particular.  Philosophy  learned  indeed  much 
from  these  predecessors,  in  regard  both  to  its  form  and 
matter ;  but  Philosophy  did  not  itself  exist  until  the 
moment  when  the  question  was  propounded  concerning 
the  natural  causes  of  things. 
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CHAPTEK   III. 

ON   THE   CHABACTEB  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ly  seeking  to  detennine  liie  common  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  a  long  series  of  historical  pheno> 
mena  from  other  series,  we  are  at  once  encountered  by 
this  difficulty: — ^that  in  the  course  of  the  historical 
development  all  particular  traits  alter,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  appears  impossible  to  find  any  single  feature 
vhich  shall  belong  to  every  member  of  the  whole  that 
Nve  want  to  describe.  Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
Greek  Philosophy.  Whether  we  fix  our  attention  on 
the  object,  method  or  results  of  Philosophy,  the  Greek 
systems  display  such  important  differences  among 
themselves,  and  such  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
other  systems,  that,  as  it  would  seem,  we  cannot  rest 
upon  any  one  characteristic  as  satisfactery  for  our 
purpose.  The  ci^ect  of  Philosophy  is  in  all  ages  the 
same — Reality  as  a  whole ;  but  this  object  may  be  ap- 
proached from  various  sides  and  treated  with  more  or 
less  comprehensiveness ;  and  the  Greek  philosophers 
differ  in  this  respect  so  greatly  among  themselves,  tihat 
ve  cannot  say  wherein  consists  their  common  difference 
from  others.  In  like  manner,  the  form,  and  method 
of  scientific  procedmre  have  so  often  altered  both  in 
Greek  and  other  philosophies,  that  it  seems  hardly 
TOI.  I.  K 
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possible  to  borrow  any  characteristic  distinction  from 
thence.     I  cannot,  at  any  rate,  agree  with  Fries  '  in  his 
assertion  that  ancient  Philosophy  proceeds  epagogicall\', 
and  modem  epistematically ;  that  the  one  advances  from 
facts  to  abstractions,  from  the  particular  to  the  univer- 
sal, the  other  from  the  universal,  from  principles,  to  the 
particular.     For  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  we 
find  the  pre-Socratics  employing  almost  exclusively  a 
dogmatic,  constructive  method ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and,  more  especially,  of 
the  Neo-Platonists.     Even  Plato  and  Aristotle  so  little 
confine  themselves  to  mere  -  induction  that  they  make 
science,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  begin  with 
the  derivation  of  the  conditioned  from  first  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  modems,  the  whole  of 
the  large  and  influential  empirical  school  declares  the 
epagogic  method  alone  to  be  legitimate ;  while  most  of 
the  other   schools   unite  induction   with  construction. 
This  distinction,  therefore,  cannot  be  carried  out.     Nor 
can  we  assent  to  the  observation  of  Schleiermacher,*that 
the  intimate  relation  persistently  maintained  between 
poetry  and  philosophy  is  characteristic  of  Hellenic,  as 
compared  with  Indian  Philosophy,  where  the  two  ele- 
ments are  so  blended  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
each  other,  and  with  the  Philosophy  of  northern  nations, 
where  they  never  entirely  coincide ;  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  mythologic  form  loses  itself,  with  Aristotle,  the 
higher  character  of  Greek  science  is  likewise  lost.     The 
last  assertion  is  indeed  untrue,  for  it  was  Aristotle  who 
conceived  the  problem  of  science  most  clearly  and  defi- 

*  QuehiohU  der  Phil.  i.  49  sqq.  •  Ilnd.  p.  IS. 
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nitely ;  and  of  the  other  philosophers,  not  a  few  were 
quite  independent  of  the  mythological  tradition — for 
example,  the  Ionian  physicists,  the  Eleatics,  Atomists, 
and  Sophists,  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools,  Epi- 
curus and  his  successors,  the  New  Academy,  and  the 
Sceptics;  others,  with  the  freedom  of  a  Plato,  made 
use  of  mythology  merely  as  an  artistic  ornament,  or 
soQght,  like  the  Stoics  and  Plotinus,  to  support  it 
by  a  philosophic  interpretation,  without  allowing  their 
philosophic  system  to  be  conditioned  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand.  Christian  Philosophy  was  always  depen- 
dent on  positive  religion.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  this 
dependence  was  far  greater  than  the  dependence  of 
Philosophy  upon  religion  in  Greece,  and  in  modem 
times  it  has  certainly  been  no  leas  great.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  Christian  religion  has  a  diflferent  origin 
and  a  different  content ;  but  this  is  a  secondary  con-< 
sideration  in  r^;ard  to  the  general  attitude  of  Philoso- 
phy to  Religion.  In  both  cases,  imscientific  notions  are 
presupposed  by  thought  without  any  previous  demon- 
stration of  their  truth.  But,  in  fact,  no  such  decisive 
contrast  in  scientific  procedure  is  anywhere  discoverable 
as  would  justify  us  in  ascribing  one  definite  method, 
miiversally  and  exclusively,  to  Greek,  and  another  to 
modem  Philosophy.  As  little  do  the  results  on  each 
side  bear  out  such  a  distinction.  We  find  among  the 
(rreeks,  Hylozoistic  and  Atomistic  systems,  and  these 
are  also  to  be  found  among  tl)e  modems  ;  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle  we  see  a  dualistic  idealism  opposed  to  ma- 
terialism, and  it  is  this  view  of  the  world  which  has 
become  predominant  in  Christendom ;  we  see  the  sen- 
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8ualism  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  reproduced  la 
English  and  French  empiricism  ;  and  the  scepticism  of 
the  New  Academy  in  Hume;  the  pantheism  of  the 
Eleatics  and  Stoics  may  be  compared  with  the  doctrine 
of  Spinoza;  the  Neo-Platonic  spiritualism  with  Christian 
mysticism  and  Schelling's  theory  of  identity ;  in  many 
respects  also  with  the  idealism  of  Leibnitz :  even  in 
Kant  and  Jacobi,  in  Fichte  and  Hegel,  many  analogies 
with  Grreek  doctrines  can  be  shown ;  and  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Christian  period  there  are  few  propositions  which 
have  not  parallels  in  the  sphere  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
Supposing,  however,  that  in  all  cases  parallels  were  not 
forthcoming,  still  the  features  peculiar  on  the  one  hand 
to  Greek,  and  on  the  other  to  modem  Philosophy,  could 
only  be  regai'ded  as  generally  distinctive  of  each,  if 
they  existed  in  all  the  Greek  systems,  and  were  absent 
from  all  the  modem.  And  of  how  many  characteristics 
could  this  be  asserted  ?  Here  again,  therefore,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  any  trae  mark  of  distinction. 

Nevertheless,  an  unmistakable  family  likeness 
binds  together  the  remotest  branches  of  Greek  science. 
But  as  the  countenances  of  men  and  women,  old  people 
and  children,  often  resemble  one  another,  though  their 
individual  features  are  not  alike,  so  is  it  with  the 
spiritual  affinity  of  phenomena  that  are  connected  his- 
torically. It  is  not  this  or  that  particular  characteristic 
whicn  is  the  same ;  the  similarity  lies  in  the  expression 
of  the  whole,  in  the  formation  of  corresponding  parts 
after  the  same  model,  and  their  combination  in  an  ana- 
logous relation ;  or  if  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  in  our 
being  able  to  connect  the  later  phase  with  the  earlier, 
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as  its  natural  consequence,  according  to  the  law  of  a 
continaoos  development.  Thus  the  aspect  of  Greek 
Philosophy  altered  considerably  in  the  lapse  of  years ; 
yet  the  features  which  subsequently  showed  themselves 
were  already  present  in  its  earliest  shape ;  and  however 
strange  its  appearance  in  the  last  centuries  of  its  his- 
torical existence,  closer  observation  will  show  that  the 
original  forms  are  even  then  discernible,  although  time- 
worn  and  decomposed.  We  must  not,  indeed,  expect  to 
find  any  particular  quality  unaltered  throughout  its  whole 
course,  or  equally  present  in  each  of  the  systems ;  the 
general  character  of  Greek  Philosophy  will  have  been 
rightly  determined  if  we  succeed  in  indicating  the  pri- 
mitive type,  in  reference  to  which  the  different  systems, 
in  their  various  declensions  from  it,  are  intelligible. 

If,  for  this  purpose,  we  compare  Greek  Philosophy 
with  the  corresponding  productions  of  other  nations, 
what  first  strikes  us  is  its  marked  difference  from  the 
more  ancient  Oriental  speculation.  That  speculation, 
the  concern  almost  solely  of  the  priests,  had  wholly 
developed  itself  from  religion,  on  which  its  direction 
and  content  constantly  depended ;  it  never,  therefore, 
attained  a  strictly  scientific  form  and  method,  but  re- 
mained partly  in  the  shape  of  an  external,  granmiatical, 
and  logical  schematism,  partly  in  that  of  aphoristic  pre- 
scripts and  reflections,  and  partly  in  that  of  imaginative 
and  poetical  description.  The  Greeks  were  the  first 
who  gained  sufficient  freedom  of  thought  to  seek  for  the 
truth  respecting  the  nature  of  things,  not  in  religious 
tradition,  but  in  the  things  themselves ;  among  them 
fint  a  strictly  scientific  method,  a  knowledge  that  follows 
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no  laws  except  its  own,  became  possible.     This  fomiaZ 
character  at  once  completely  distinguishes  Greek  Philo- 
sophy from  the  systems  and  researches  of  the  Orientals  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  material 
opposition  presented  by  the  two  methods  of  conceivings 
the  world.    The  Oriental,  in  regard  to  nature,  is  not  free, 
and  has  consequently  been  able  neither  to  explain  phe- 
nomena logically  from  their  natural  causes,  nor  to  attain 
liberty  in  civil  life,  nor  purely  human  culture.     The 
^reek,  on  the  contrary,  by  virtue  of  his  liberty,  can  per- 
ceive in  nature  a  regular  order,  and  in  human  life  can 
strive  to  produce  a  morality  at  once  free  and  beautiful. 
The  same  characteristics  distinguish  Greek  Philo- 
sophy from  that  of  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     Here,  again,  we  find  no  free  en- 
quiry :  science  is  fettered  by  a  double  authority — by 
the  theological  authority  of  positive  religion,  and  by 
the  philosophical  authority  of  ancient  authors  who  had 
been  the  instructors  of  the  Arabians  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations.     This  dependence  upon  authority  would 
of   itself    have  suflSced   to   cause   a    development    of 
thought  quite  dififerent  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  even 
had  the  dogmatic  content  of  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism borne  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hellenic 
doctrines  than  was  the  case.     But  what  a  gulf  is  there 
between  Greek  and  Christian  in  the  sense  of  the  early 
and  medieeval  Church!     While  the  Greek  seeks  the 
•Divine  primarily  in  nature,  for  the  Christian,  nature 
loses  all  worth  and  all  xight  to  existence  in  the  thought 
of  the  omnipotence  and  infinity  of  the  Creator ;  and 
nature  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  the  pure  revelation 
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of  this  omnipotence,  for  it  is  distorted  and  ruined  by 
sin.    While  the  Greek,  relying  on  his  reason,  seeks  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  Christian  flees  from 
the   errors  of  reason,  which  to   him   is   carnal,   and 
darkened  by  sin,  to  a  revelation  the  ways  and  mysteries 
of  which  he   thinks  himself  all  the   more  bound  to 
reverence,  the  more  they  clash  with  reason  and  the 
natural  course  of  things*     While  the  Greek  endeavours 
to  attain  in  human  life  the  fair  harmony  of  spirit  and 
nature,  which  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Hellenic 
morality ;  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  lies  in  an  asceti- 
cism which  breaks  off  all  alliance  between  reason  and 
sense:   instead  of  heroes,  fighting  and  enjoying  like 
men,  he  has  saints  displaying  monkish  apathy ;  instead 
of  Gods  full  of  sensual  desires,  sexless  angels ;  instead 
of  a  Zeus  who  authorises  and  indulges  in  all  earthly 
delights — a  God  who  becomes  man,  in  order  by  his 
death  openly  and  practically  to  condenm  them.    So 
deeply  rooted  an  opposition  between  the  two  theories  of 
the  world  necessitated  an  equal  contrast  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  Philosophy  :  the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages  of  course  turned  away  from  the  world  and 
human  life,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  inclined  to  them*     It 
was,  therefore,  quite  logical  and  natural  that  the  one 
Philosophy  should  neglect  the  investigations  of  nature 
which  the  other  had  commenced ;  that  the  one  should 
work  for  heaven,  the  other  for  earth  ;  the  one  for  the 
Church,  the  other  for  the  State ;  that  the  science  of  the 
Middle  Ages  should  lead  to  faith  in  a  divine  revelation, 
and  to  the  sanctity  of  the  ascetic  as  its  end,  and  Greek 
science  to  the  understanding  of  nature's  laws,  and  to  the 
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virtue  which  consists  in  the  conformity  of  human  life 
to  nature ;  that,  in  short,  there  should  exist  between  the 
two  Philosophies  a  radical  opposition  coming  to  liglit 
even  when  they  apparently  harmonise,  and  giving  an 
essentially  different  meaning  to  the  very  words  of  the 
ancients  in  the  mouths  of  their  Christian  successors. 
Even  the  Mohammedan  view  of  the  world  is  in  one  re- 
spect nearer  to  the  Greek  than  the  Christian  is,  for  in 
the  moral  sphere  it  does  not  assume  so  hostile  an  atti- 
tude to  man's  sensuous  life.  The  Mohammedan  philoso- 
phers of  the  Middle  Ages  bestowed  also  greater  attention 
on  natural  research,  and  restricted  themselves  less  ex- 
clusively to  theological  and  theologico-metaphysical 
questions  than  the  Christians.  But  the  Mohammedan 
nations  were  wanting  in  that  rare  genius  for  the  intel- 
lectual treatment  and  moral  ennobling  of  natural  in- 
stincts by  which  the  Greek  was  so  favourably  distin- 
guished from  the  Oriental,  who  was  careless  of  form, 
and  carried  both  self-indulgence  and  self-mortification 
to  excess.  The  abstract  monotheism,  too,  of  the  Koran 
is  even  more  directly  opposed  to  the  deified  world  of  the 
Greeks  than  the  Christian  doctrine  is.  The  Moham- 
medan Philosophy,  therefore,  in  regard  to  its  general 
tendency,  must,  like  the  Christian,  be  pronounced  essen- 
tially different  from  the  Greek.  In  it  we  miss  the  free 
outlook  upon  the  actual  world,  and  therewith  the  activity 
and  independence  of  thought,  so  natural  to  the  Greeks  ; 
and  though  it  starts  from  a  zealous  desire  for  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  the  theological  presuppositions  of  its 
dogmatic  creed,  and  the  magical  conceptions  of  the 
latest  antiquity,  are  always  in  the  way.     Lastly,  the 
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ultimate  aim  which  it  proposes  to  itself  consists  far 
more  in  the  oonsmnmation  of  the  religious  life  and  the 
attainment  of  mystic  ahstraction  and  supernatural  illu- 
mination, than  in  the  clear  and  scientific  understanding 
of  the  world  and  its  phenomena. 

On  these  points,  however,  there  can  he  little  con- 
troversy. It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  determine 
the  specific  character  of  Greek  Philosophy  as  distin- 
guished from  the  modem.  For  modem  Philosophy 
iteelf  arose  essentially  under  Greek  influence,  and  by 
means  of  a  partial  retum  to  Gi-eek  intuitions ;  it  is, 
therefore,  in  its  whole  spirit,  far  more  allied  to  Hellenic 
Philosophy  than  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
spite  of  its  dependence  on  Greek  authorities,  ever  was. 
This  similarity  is  heightened,  and  the  difficulty  of 
differentiating  them  increased,  by  the  fact  that  the  old 
Philosophy,  in  the  course  of  its  own  development, 
approximated  to  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world 
(with  which  it  has  been  blended  in  modem  science)  and 
paved  the  way  for  that  conception.  The  doctrines 
which  were  the  preparation  for  Christianity  are  often  very 
like  Christian  doctrine  modified  by  classical  studies ;  the 
original  Greek  doctrines  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
modem  doctrines  which  subsequently  developed  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the  ancients ;  so  that  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  assign  distinctive  characteristics  that 
are  generally  applicable.  But  there  appears  at  the  outset 
this  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  Philoso- 
'  phies — viz.  that  the  one  is  the  earlier,  the  other  the  later ; 
the  one  is  original,  the  other  derived.  Greek  Philosophy 
sprang  from  the  soil  of  Greek  national  life  and  of  the 
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Greek  view  of  the  world ;  even  when  it  passes  beyond 
the  original  limits  of  the  Hellenic  sphere  and  prepares 
the  transition  from  the  ancient  period  to  the  Christian, 
its  essential  content  can  only  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  Greek  spirit.     Even  at  that 
period  we  feel  that  it  is  the    abiding   influence   of 
classic  ideas  which  hinders  it  from  really  adopting  the 
later  standpoint.     Conversely,  with  the  modem  philo- 
sophers, even  when  at  first  sight  they  seem  wholly  to 
retinm  to  the  ancient  modes  of  thought,  we  can  always, 
on  closer  inspection,  detect  motives   and   conceptions 
foreign  to  the  ancients.    The  only  question  is,  therefore, 
where  these  motives  and  conceptions  are  ultimately  to 
be  sought  ? 

All  human  culture  results  from  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  inward  and  the  outward,  of  spontaneity 
and  receptivity,  of  mind  and  nature ;  its  direction  is, 
therefore,  principally  determined  by  the  relation  that 
exists  between  these  two  sides,  which  relation,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  always  more  harmonious  in  the 
Greek  race  than  in  any  other,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
character  and  historical  conditions.  The  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Greeks  lies,  indeed,  in  this  unbroken 
unity  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  which  is  at  once 
the  prerogative  and  the  confining  barrier  of  this  classical 
nation*  Not  that  spirit  and  nature  were  as  yet  wholly 
undiscriminated.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  superiority 
of  Greek  civilisation,  as  compared  with  earlier  or  con- 
temporary civilisations,  essentially  depends  on  this  fact 
— that  in  the  light  of  the  Hellenic  consciousness  there 
disappears,  not  only  the  irrational  disorder  of  primitive 
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and  natural  life,  but  also  that  fantastic  confusion  and 
intenninglement  of  the  ethical  with  the  physical,  which 
we  almost  everywhere  meet  with  in  the  East.  The 
Greek  attains  his  independence  of  the  powers  of  nature 
by  the  free  exercise  of  his  mental  and  moral  activity ; 
transcending  merely  natural  ends,  he  regards  the  sensible 
as  an  instrument  and  symbol  of  the  spiritual.  Thus 
the  two  spheres  are  to  him  separate ;  and  as  the  ancient 
gods  of  nature  were  overpowered  by  the  Olympian 
deities,  so  his  own  natural  state  gives  place  to  the 
higher  state  of  a  moral  culture  that  is  free,  human,  and 
beautiful.  But  this  discrimination  of  spirit  and  nature 
does  not  as  yet  involve  the  theory  of  radical  opposition 
and  contradiction — the  systematic  breach  between  them 
which  was  preparing  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  has  been  so  fully  accomplished  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  spirit  is  always  regarded  as  the  higher 
element  in  comparison  with  nature;  man  looks  upon 
his  free  moral  activity  as  the  essential  aim  and  content 
of  his  existence;  he  is  not  satisfied  to  enjoy  in  a 
sensuous  manner,  or  to  work  in  servile  dependence  on 
the  will  of  another ;  what  he  does  he  will  do  freely,  for 
himself;  the  happiness  which  he  strives  for  he  will 
attain  by  the  use  and  development  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  by  a  vigorous  social  life,  by  doing  his 
share  of  work  for  the  whole,  by  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
citizens ;  and  on  this  personal  capability  and  freedom  is 
founded  that  proud  self-confidence  which  raises  the 
Hellene  so  far  above  all  the  barbarians.  The  reason 
that  Greek  life  has  not  only  a  more  beautiful  form,  but 
also  a  higher  content  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
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race,  is  because  no  other  was  able  to  rise  with    such 
freedom  above  mere  nature,  or  with  such  idealism   to 
make  sensible  existence  simply  the  sustainer  of  spiritual. 
If  then  this  unity  of  spirit  with  nature  were  understood 
as  a  unity  without  difference,  the  expression  would  ill 
serve  to  characterise  it.     Rightly  apprehended,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  correctly  expresses  the  distinction  of  the 
Greek  world  from  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  and  from 
modem  times.     The  Greek  rises  above  the  world   of 
outward  existence  and  absolute  dependence  on  the  forces 
of  nature,  but  he  does  not  on  that  account  hold  nature 
to  be  either  impure  or  not  divine.    On  the  contrary,  he 
sees  in  it  the  direct  manifestation  of  higher  powers; 
his  very  gods  are  not  merely  moral  beings,  they  are  at 
the  same  time,  and  originally,  powers  of  nature ;  they 
have  the  form  of  natural  existence,  they  constitute  a 
plurality  of  beings,  created,  and  like  unto  men,  restricted 
in  their  power  of  action,  having  the  universal  force  of 
nature   as   eternal  chaos  before  them,  and  as  pitiless 
fate  above  them ;  far  from  denying  himself  and  his 
nature  for  the  sake  of  the  gods,  the  Greek  knows  no 
better  way  of  honouring  them  than  by  the  cheerful  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  the  worthy  exercise  of  the  talents 
he   has  acquired  in  the  development  of  his   natural 
powers  of  body  and  mind.     Accordingly  moral  life  also 
is  throughout  founded  upon  natural  temperament  and 
circumstances.     From  the  standpoint  of  ancient  Greece 
it  is  impossible  that  man  should  consider  his  nature 
corrupt,  and  himself,  as  originally  constituted,  sinful. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  demand  that  he  should  re- 
nounce his  natural  inclinations,  repress  his  sensuality, 
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and  be  radically  changed  by  a  moral  new  birth;   no 
demand  even  for  that  struggle  against  sensuality  which 
our  moral  law  is  accustomed  to  prescribe  even  when  it  is 
no  longer  based  upon  positive  Christianity.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  natural  powers  as  such  are  assTmied  to  be  good, 
and  the  natural  inclinations  as  such  to  be  legitimate ; 
monlity  consists,  according  to  the  truly  Greek  concep- 
tion of  Aristotle,  in  guiding  these  powers  to  the  right 
end,  and  maintaining  these  inclinations  in  right  measure 
and  balance:  virtue  is  nothing  more  than  the  intelligent 
and  energetic  development  of  natural  endowments,  and 
the  highest  law  of  morals  is  to  follow  the  course  of 
nature  freely  and  rationally.      This  standpoint  is  not 
a  result  of  reflection,  it  is  not  attained  by  a  stru^le 
with  the  opposite  demand  for  the  renunciation  of  nature, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  modems  when  they  profess  the 
same  principles;  it  is,  therefore,  quite  untrammelled 
by  doubt  and  uncertainty.     To  the  Greek  it  appears  as 
natural  and  necessary  that  he  should  allow  sensuality 
its  rights  as  that  he  should  control  it  by  the  exercise  of 
will  and  reflection ;  he  can  regard  the  matter  in  no 
other  light,  and  he  therefore  piursues  his  course  with 
full  security,  honestly  feeling  that  he  is  justified  in  so 
doing.    But  among  the  natural  presuppositions  of  free 
activity  must  also  be  reckoned  the  social  relations  in 
which  each  individual   is  placed  by  his  birth.     The 
Greek  allows  these  relations  an  amoimt  of  influence 
over  his  morality,  to  which  in  modem  times  we  are  not 
accustomed.     The  tradition  of  his  people  is  to  him  the 
highest  moral  authority,  life  in  and  for  the  state  the 
highest  duty,  far  outweighing  all  others;   beyond  the 
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limits  of  the  national  and  political  community,  moral 
obligation  is  but  imperfectly  recognised ;  the  validity  of 
a  free  vocation  determined  by  personal  conviction,  the 
idea  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man  in  the  wider  sense, 
were  not  generally  acknowledged  until  the  transitional 
period  which  coincides  with  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
Greek  standpoint.      How  far  the  classical  epoch  and 
view  of  human  life  are  in  this  respect  removed  fix>ni 
ours,  appears  in  the  constant  confusion  of  morals  with 
politics,  in  the  inferior  position  of  women,  especially 
among  the  Ionian  races,  in  the  conception  of  marriage 
and  sexual  relations,  but  above  all  in  the  abrupt  opposi- 
tion between  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  the  slavery 
which  was  connected  with  it,  and  was  so  indispensable 
an  institution  in  ancient  states.     These  shadow-sides  of 
Greek  life  must  not  be  overlooked.     In  one  respect, 
however,  things  were  easier  for  the  Greek  than  for  us. 
His  range  of  vision,  it  is  true,  was  more  limited,  his 
relations  were  narrower,  his  moral  principles  were  less 
pure  and  strict  and  universal  than  ours ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  that  very  account,  his  life  was  the  more  fitted  to 
form  complete,  harmoniously  cultured  men  and  classical 
characters.* 

The  classic  form  of  Greek  art  was  also  essentially 
conditioned  by  the  mental  character  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. The  classic  ideal,  as  Vischer  *  well  remarks, 
is  the  ideal  of  a  people  that  is  moral  without  any  break 

>  Of.  Hegel's  Thil.  der  Gesch,  der  Phil.  s.  Kant,  i.  79  eqq. ;  and 

p.  291  eq.  297  sqq.  306  sqq. ;  JSs-  especially  the  thoughtful  and  for* 

thetik,  ii.  66  sqq.  78  sqq.  100  sqq. ;  cible  remarks  of  Vischer  in  his 

Gesch,  der  Phil.  i.  170  sq. ;   PhU,  Msthetik,  ii.  237  sqq.  446  sqq. 

der  Bel  ii.  99  sqq. ;  Braniss,  Gesch.  *  Msth,  ii.  469. 
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with  nature :  there  is  consequently  in  the  spiritual  con- 
tent of  its  ideal,  and  therefore  in  the  expression  of  that 
ideal,  no  surplus  which  cannot  be  unrestrainedly  poured 
forth  in  the  form  as  a  whole.     The  spiritual  is  not  ap- 
prehended as  opposed  to  the  sensible  phenomenon,  but 
in  and  with  it ;  consequently,  the  spiritual  attains  to 
artistic  representation  only  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of 
direct  expression  in  the  sensible  form.     A  Greek  work 
of  art  bears  the  character  of  simple,  satisfied  beauty, 
of  plastic  calm ;  the  idea  realises  itself  in  the  pheno- 
menon, as  the  soul  in  the  body  with  which  it  clothes 
itself  by  virtue  of  its  creating  force  ;  there  is  as  yet  no 
spiritual  content  which  resists  this  plastic  treatment, 
«nd  which  could  not  find  its  adequate  and  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  sensible  form.     Greek  art  consequently 
only  attained  to  perfection  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
8nbject,no  task  was  proposed  to  it  which  could  not  be  com- 
pletely accomplished  in  the  way  we  have  just  described. 
In  plastic  art,  in  the  epic,  in  classic  architecture,  the 
Greeks  have  remained  unrivalled  models  for  all  time ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  music  they  seem  to  have  been  far 
behind  the  modems ;  because  this  art,  more  than  any 
other,  by  its  very  nature  leads  us  back  from  the  fugitive 
external  elements  of  tone  to  the  inner  region  of  feeling 
wad  of  subjective  mood.     For  the  same  reasons  their 
painting  seems  only  to  have  been  comparable  with  that 
of  the  modems  in  respect  of  drawing.    Even  Greek  lyric 
poetry,  great  and  perfect  as  it  is  of  its  kind,  differs  no 
less  from  the  more  emotional  and  subjective  modem 
lyric  poetry  than  the  metrical  verse  of  the  ancients  from 
the  rhymed  verse  of  the  modems ;  and  if,  on  the  one 
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hand,  no  later  poet  could  have  written  a  Sophoclean 
drama,  on  the  other,  the  ancient  tragedies  of  fate  as 
compared   with  modem  tragedies  since   Shakespeare, 
fail   in   the   natural   evolution    of   events    from     the 
characters,   from  the  temperament  of    the  drarruztis 
persanoB ;  and  thus,  like  lyric  poetry,  instead  of  fully 
developing  its  own  particular  form  of  art,  tragedy  has 
still  in  a  certain  sense  the  epic  type.    In  all  these  traits 
one  and  the  same  character  is  manifested :  Greek  art 
is  distinguished  from  modern  by  its  pure  objectivity  ; 
the  artist  in  his  creation  does  not  remain  within  himself, 
in  the  inner  region  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
his  work  when  accomplished  suggests  nothing  internal 
which  it  has  not  fully  expressed.     The  form  is  as  yet 
absolutely  filled  with  the  content ;  the  content  in  its 
whole  compass   attains    determinate  existence  in  the 
form  ;  spirit  is  still  in  undisturbed  union  with  nature, 
the  idea  is  not  yet  separated  from  the  phenomenon. 

We  must  expect  to  find  the  same  character  in  Qreek 
Philosophy,  since  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  people 
that  created  that  Philosophy,  and  the  Hellenic  view  of 
the  world  that  there  receives  its  scientific  expression. 
This  character  first  shows  itself  in  a  trait  which  indeed 
is  not  easy  to  define  in  an  exhaustive  and  accurate 
manner,  but  which  must  strike  every  student  in  the 
writings  and  fragments  of  ancient  Philosophy:  in  the 
whole  mode  of  treatment,  the  whole  attitude  which  the 
author  adopts  in  reference  to  his  subject.  That  freedom 
and  simplicity,  which  Hegel  praises  ^  in  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, that  plastic  repose  with  which  a  Paimenides,  a 

>  G$8ch,  der  Phil.  I  124. 
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Plato,  an  Aristotle  handle  the  most  difficult  questions, 
is  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  thought  as  that 
which  in  the  sphere  of  art  we  call  the  classic  style. 
The  philosopher  does  not  in  the  first  place  reflect  upon 
himself  and  his  personal  condition :  he  has  not  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  preliminary  presuppositions  and 
make  abstraction  of  his  own  thoughts  and  interests  that 
he  may  attain  to  a  purely  philosophic  mood ;  he  is  in 
such  a  mood  from  the  very  beginning.  In  the  treat- 
ment, therefore,  of  scientific  questions  he  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  other  opinions,  nor  by 
his  own  wishes  ;  he  goes  straight  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
desiring  to  absorb  himself  in  it,  to  give  free  scope  to  its 
working  within  him ;  he  is  at  peace  as  to  the  results  of 
his  thought,  because  ready  to  accept  whatever  approves 
itself  to  him  as  true  and  real.'  This  objectivity  was  no 
doubt  far  more  easily  attainable  for  Greek  Philosophy 
than  for  our  own ;  thought,  having  then  before  it  neither 
a  previous  scientific  development  nor  a  fixed  religious 
system,  could  grapple  with  scientific  problems  from  their 
very  commencement  with  complete  freedom.  Such  ob- 
jectivity, furthermore,  constitutes  not  only  the  strength, 
but  also  the  weakness  of  this  Philosophy ;  for  it  is 
essentially  conditional  on  man's  having  not  yet  become 
mistrustful  of  his  thought,  on  his  being  but  partially 

*  Take,  for  example,  the  well-  the  shortness  of  human  life/ 
known  ntterances  of theProtagoras:  These  propositions  were  in  the 
'Msn  is  the  measure  of  all  ^ings,  highest  degtee  offensive  at  that 
of  Being  how  it  is,  of  non-Being  how  period;  there  was  in  them  a  de- 
it  is  not.'  *  Of  the  gods  I  have  mand  for  a  complete  revolution  of 
nothing  to  say ;  neither  that  they  all  hitherto  received  ideas.  Yet 
are,  nor  that  they  are  not ;  for  how  statuesque  is  the  style  I  With 
there  is  much  that  hinders  me, —  what  classical  cdlmness  are  they 
the  obscurity  of  the  matter  and  enunciated! 
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conscious  of  the  subjective  activity  through  which  his 
presentations  are  formed,  and  therefore  of  the  share 
which  this  activity  has  in  their  content ;  in  a  word,  on 
his  not  having  arrived  at  self-criticism.  The  difference, 
however,  between  ancient  Philosophy  and  modem  is 
here  strikingly  and  xmquestionably  displayed. 

This  characteristic  suggests  further  points  for  re- 
flection. So  simple  a  relation  to  its  object  was  only 
possible  to  Greek  thought,  because,  as  compared  with 
modem  thought,  it  started  from  a  much  more  incom- 
plete experience,  a  more  limited  knowledge  of  nature, 
a  less  active  development  of  inner  life.  The  greater 
the  mass  of  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
more  complicated  are  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
solved  in  attempting  their  scientific  explanation.  The 
more  accurately,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  come  to  in- 
vestigate extemal  events  in  their  specific  character ;  the 
more,  on  the  other,  has  our  inner  eye  become  keen  for 
introspection,  through  the  intensifying  of  religious  and 
moral  life ;  the  more  our  historical  knowledge  of  human 
conditions  widens,  the  less  possible  is  it  to  apply  the 
analogies  of  human  spiritual  life  to  natural  phenomena, 
and  the  analogies  of  the  extemal  world  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  imperfect 
explanations  abstracted  from  limited  and  one-sided  ex- 
perience, or  to  presuppose  the  truth  of  our  conceptions 
without  accurate  enquiry.  It  naturally  followed,  there- 
fore, that  the  problems  with  which  all  Philosophy  is 
concemed  should  in  modem  times  partially  change  their 
scope  and  significance.  Modem  Philosophy  begins  with 
doubt;  in  Bacon,  with  doubt  of  the  previous  science; 
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m  Descartes,  with  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  concep- 
tions generally — absolute  doubt.  Having  this  starting- 
point,  it  is  forced  from  the  outset  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  question  of  the  possibility  and  conditions  of 
knowledge,  and  for  the  answering  of  that  question  it 
institutes  all  those  enquiries  into  the  origin  of  oiu: 
conceptions,  which  at  each  new  turn  that  they  have 
taken  have  gained  in  profundity,  in  importance,  and  in 
extent.  These  enquiries  were  at  first  remote  from 
€rreek  science,  which,  firmly  believing  in  the  veracity 
of  thought,  applied  itself  directly  to  the  search  for  the 
ReaL  But  even  after  that  faith  had  been  shaken  by 
Sophistic,  and  the  necessity  of  a  methodical  enquiry  had 
been  asserted  by  Socrates,  this  enquiry  is  still  far  from 
being  the  accurate  analysis  of  the  intellect  undertaken 
by  modem  Philosophy  since  Locke  and  Hume.  Aristotle 
himself,  though  he  describes  how  conceptions  result  from 
experience,  investigates  very  incompletely  the  conditions 
on  which  the  correctness  of  our  conceptions  depends ; 
and  the  necessity  of  a  discrimination  between  their 
objective  and  subjective  constituents  never  seems  to 
occur  to  him.  Even  the  scepticism  posterior  to  Aristotle 
gave  no  impulse  to  any  more  frmdamental  and  theoretic 
inveetigations.  The  empiricism  of  the  Stoics  and  the 
sensualism  of  the'  Epicureans  were  based  as  little  as  the 
neo-Platonic  and  neo-Pythagorean  speculation  on  en- 
quiries tending  to  supply  the  lacunsB  in  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  knowledge.  The  criticism  of  the  faculty  of 
cognition,  which  has  attained  so  great  an  importance 
for  modem  Philosophy,  in  ancient  Philosophy  was 
proportionally  undeveloped.     Whercj  however,  a  clear 
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recognition  is  wanting  of  the  conditions  under  which 
scientific   enquiry  must  be   undertaken,  there  science 
must  necessarily  itself  be  wanting  in  that  certainty  of 
procedure  which  due  regard  to  those,  conditions  alone 
can  give.     Thus  we  find  that  the  Greek  philosophers, 
even  the  greatest  and  most  careful  observers  among^ 
them,  have  all  more  or  less   the   failing  with  which 
philosophers  have  been  so  often  reproached.     They  are  . 
apt  to  cease  their  enquiries  prematurely,  and  to  found 
general  concepts  and  principles  upon  imperfect  or  in- 
sufficiently proved  experiences,  which  ate  then  treated 
as  indisputable  truths  and  made  the  basis  of  farther 
inferences ;   to   display,   in  short,  that  dialectical   ex- 
clusiveness  which  is  the  result  of  employing  certain 
presentations  universally  assumed,  established  by  lan- 
guage, and  recommending  themselves  by  their  apparent 
accordance  with  nature,  without  further  enquiring  into 
their  origin  and  legitimacy,  or  keeping  in  view  while 
so   employing    them    their    real    foundation    in    fact. 
Modem  Philosophy  has  itself  been  sufficiently  faulty 
in    this   respect;    it  is   humiliating  to   compare    the 
speculative  rashness  of  many  a  later  philosopher  with 
the  circumspection  displayed  by  Aristotle  in  testing  the 
theories  of  others,  and  in  examining  the  various  points 
of  view  that  arise  out  of  the  questions  he  is  discussing. 
But  in  the  general  course  of  modem  science  the  deniand 
for  a  strict  and  exact  method  has  more  and  more  made 
itself  felt,  and  even  where  the  philosophers  themselves 
have  not  adequately  responded  to  this  demand,  the  other 
sciences  have  afforded  them  a  far  greater  mass  of  facts 
and  laws  empirically  established;   and  further,  these 
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facts  have  been  much  more  carefully  sifted  and  tested, 
and  these  laws  much  more  accurately  determined,  than 
was  possible  at  the  period  of  ancient  Philosophy*  This 
higher  development  of  the  experimental  sciences,  which 
distinguishes  modem  times  from  antiquity,  is  closely 
connected  with  that  critical  method  in  which  Greek 
Philosophy  and  Greek  science  generally  were  so  greatly 
deficient. 

The  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective  in  our 
conceptions  is  nearly  allied  to  the  distinction  of  the 
intellectual  and  corporeal,  of  phenomena  within  us  and 
phenomena  without.  This  distinction,  like  the  other, 
is  generally  wanting  in  clearness  and  precision  with  the 
ancient  philosophers.  Anaxagoras,  it  is  true,  represents 
spirit  as  opposed  to  the  material  world;  and  in  the 
Platonic  School  this  opposition  is  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Nevertheless^  in  Greek  Philosophy,  the 
two  spheres  are  constantly  overlapping  one  another. 
On  the  one  hand,  natm^  phenomena,  which  theology 
Lad  considered  to  be  immediately  derived  from  beings 
akin  to  men,  continued  to  be  explained  by  analogies 
derived  from  human  life.  On  such  an  analogy  were 
based  not  only  the  Hylozoism  of  many  ancient  physi- 
cists, and  that  belief  in  the  animate  nature  of  the  world 
which  we  find  in  Plato,  the  Stoics  and  neo-Platonists, 
but  also  the  teleology  which,  in  most  of  the  philosophic 
schools  since  Socrates,  has  interfered  with,  and  not  un- 
frequently  overpowered,  the  physical  explanation  of 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  essence  of  psychic 
phenomena  was  also  not  determined  with  accuracy ;  and 
if  only  a  certain  number  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
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contented  themselves  with  such  simple  materialistic 
explanations  as  were  set  up  by  many  of  the  pre-Soeratic 
physicists,  after  them  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
and  also  by  individual  Peripatetics;  yet  even  in  the 
spiritualistic  psychology  of  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle,  or  a 
Plotinus  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  difference 
between  conscious  and  unconscious  forces  is  almost  ig- 
nored, and  that  hardly  any  attempt  is  made  to  conceive 
the  different  sides  of  human  nature  in  their  personal 
unity.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  these  philosophers  to 
explain  the  soul  as  compounded  of  distinct  and  radi- 
cally heterogeneous  elements ;  and  hence,  too,  in  their 
conceptions  relating  to  God,  the  world-soul,  the  spirits 
of  the  stai-s,  and  similar  subjects,  the  question  of  the 
personality  of  these  beings  is  generally  so  little  con- 
sidered. It  was  in  the  Christian  period  that  the  feeling 
of  the  validity  and  importance  of  human  personality 
first  attained  its  complete  development;  and  so  it  is 
in  modem  science  that  we  first  find  on  this  point  con^ 
ceptions  sufficiently  precise  to  render  the  confusion  of 
personal  and  impersonal  characteristics  so  frequently  met 
with  in  ancient  philosophy  henceforward  impossible. 

The  difference  between  Greek  ethics  and  our  own  has 
been  already  touched  upon ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  all  our  previous  remarks  on  this  subject  equally 
apply  to  philosophic  ethics.  Much  as  Philosophy  itself 
contributed  to  transform  the  old  Greek  conception  of 
moral  life  into  a  stricter,  more  abstract,  more  general 
morality,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ancient  view 
were  in  Philosophy  only  gradually  effaced,  and  were 
always  more  or  less  present  down  to  .the  latest  period  of 
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antiquity.  Not  until  after  Aristotle  was  the  close  union 
of  morals  with  polities,  so  inherent  in  the  Grreeks,  dis- 
solved ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  Plotinus,  we  can  still 
clearly  recognise  the  aesthetic  treatment  of  ethics, 
which  was  also  essentially  distinctive  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Grreeks  in  the  thousand 
years  that  elapsed  between  the  rise  and  close  of  their 
Philosophy  certainly  underwent  great  and  important 
changes,  and  Philosophy  was  itself  one  of  the  most 
efficient  causes  by  which  these  changes  were  brought 
about.  As  Greek  Philosophy  represents  generally  the 
character  of  the  Greek  spirit,  it  must  also  reflect  the 
transformations  which  in  course  of  time  that  spirit  has 
undergone  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  greater  num* 
ber  and  the  most  influential  of  the  philosophic  systems 
belong  to  the  period  when  the  older  form  of  Greek 
spiritual  life  was  gradually  melting  away ;  when  the 
human  mind  was  increasingly  withdrawing  itself  from 
the  outer  world,  to  be  concentrated  with  exclusive  energy 
upon  itself — and  when  the  transition  from  the  classic  to 
the  Christian  and  modem  world  was  in  part  preparing, 
and  in  part  already  accomplished.  For  this  reason,  the 
characteristics  which  appeared  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
classical  period  cannot  be  unconditionally  ascribe^  to 
the  whole  of  Greek  Philosophy ;  yet  the  early  character 
of  that  Philosophy  essentially  influenced  its  entire  sub- 
sequent course.  We  see,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  its 
development,  the  original  unity  of  spirit  with  nature 
gradually  disappearing ;  but  as  long  as  we  continue  on 
Hellenic  ground,  we  never  find  the  abrupt  separation 
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between  them,  which  was  the  starting-point  of  modem 
science. 

In  the  commencement  of  Greek  Philosophy,  it  is 
before  all  things  the  external  world  which  claims  at^ 
tention.     The  question  arises  as  to  its  causes  ;  and  the 
answer  is  attempted  without  any  preliminary  enquiry 
into  the  human  faculty  of  cognition;  the  reasons  of 
phenomena  are  sought  in  what  is  known  to  us  through 
the  external  perception,  or  is  at  any  rate  analogous  to  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  just  because  as  yet  no  exact 
discrimination  is  made  between  the  external  world  and 
the  world  of  consciousness,  qualities  are  ascribed  to  cor- 
poreal forms  and  substances,  and  effects  are  expected 
from  them,  which  could  only  in  truth  belong  to  spiritual 
beings.     Such  are  the  characteristics  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy up    to  the  time   of    Anax^oras.     During  this 
period,  philosophic  interest  chiefly  confines  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  nature,  and  to  conjectures  respecting 
the  reasons  of  natural  phenomena;  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness are  not  yet  recognised  or  investigated  as 
special  phenomena. 

This  Philosophy  of  nature  was  opposed  by  Sophistic, 
which  denied  man's  capacity  for  the  cognition  of  things, 
and  directed  his  attention  instead  to  his  own  practical 
aims.  But  with  the  advent  of  Socrates,  Philosophy 
again  inclined  towards  a  search  for  the  Beal,  though 
at  first  this  was  not  formulated  into  a  system.  The 
lesser  Socratic  schools,  indeed,  contented  themselves 
with  the  application  of  knowledge  to  some  one  side 
of  man's  spiritual  life,  but  Philosophy  as  a  whole,  far 
from  maintaining  this  subjective  view  of  the  Socratic 
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principle,  culminated  in  the  vast  and  comprehensive 
systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  Greek  science.     These  systems  approximate 
much  more  closely  to  modern   Philosophy,  on  which 
they  have  had  an  important  influence,  than  the  pre- 
Socratic   physics.     Nature   is   with   them  neither  the 
sole  nor  the  principal  object  of  enquiry ;  side  by  side 
with   physics,  metaphysics   has  a   higher,  and    ethics 
an  equal  prominence,  and  the  whole  is  placed  on  a 
firmer  basis  by  the   enquiries  concerning   the  origin 
of  knowledge  and  the  conditions  of  scientific  method. 
Moreover,  the  unsensuous  form  is  distinguished  from 
the  sensible  phenomenon,  as  the  essential  from  the  acci- 
dental, the  eternal  from  the  transitory;  only  in  the 
cognition   of    this  unsensuous   essence — only  in  pure 
thonght — ^is  the  highest  and  purest  knowledge  to  be 
sought     Even  in  the  explanation  of  nature,  preference 
is  given  to  the  investigation  of  forms  and  aims  as  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  of  physical  causes ;  in  man, 
the  higher  part  of  his  nature  in  its  essence  and  origin 
is  discriminated  from  the  sensual  part ;  and  the  highest 
problem  for  mankind  is  accordingly  found  exclusively 
in  the  development  of  his  spiritual  life,  and  above  all 
of  his  knowledge.     Although,  however,  the   Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  systems  show  themselves  thus  akin  in 
Diany  respects  to  modem  systems,  yet  the   peculiar 
stamp  of  the  Greek  spirit  is  unmistakably  impressed 
on  them  both.     Plato  is  an  idealist,  but  his  idealism  is 
not  the  modem  subjective  idealism  :  he  does  not  hold  with 
Fichte,  that  the  objective  world  is  a  mere  phenomenon 
of  consciousness;  he  does  not,  with  Leibniz,  place  per- 
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cipient  essences  at  the  origin  of  all  things ;  the  ideas 
themselves  are  not  derived  by  him  from  thought^  either 
human  or  divine,  but  thought  is  derived  from  partici- 
pation in  the  ideas.     In  the  ideas  the  universal  essence 
of  things  is  reduced  to  plastic  forms,  which  are    the 
object  of  an  intellectual  intuition,  in  the  same  w^ay 
that  things  are  the  object  of  the  sensuous  intuition. 
Even  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge  has  not   the 
character  of  the  corresponding  enquiries  of  the  mo- 
dems*    With   them,  the  main  point  is  the  analysis 
of  the  subjective  activity  of  cognition ;  their  attention 
is  primarily  directed  to  the  development  of  knowledge 
in  man  according  to  its  psychological  course  and  its 
conditions.      Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  almost 
exclusively  to  the  objective  nature  of  our  presentations; 
he  enquires  far  less  about  the  manner  in  which  intui- 
tions and  conceptions  arise  in  us,  than  about  the  value 
attaching  to  them  in  themselves ;  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge is  therefore  with    him  directly  connected  with 
metaphysics :  the  enquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
sentation or  conception  coincides  with  that  respecting 
the  reality  of  the  sensible  phenomenon  and  of  the  Idea. 
Plato,  moreover,  however  low  may  be  his  estimation  of 
the  phenomenal  world  in  comparison  with  the  idea,  is 
far  removed  from  the  prosaic  and  mechanical  modem 
view  of  nature ;  the  world  is  to  him  the  visible  god, 
the  stars  are  living,  happy  beings,  and  his  whole  expla- 
nation of  nature  is  dominated  by  the  teleology  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  Greek  Philosophy  posterior 
to  Socrates.    Though  in  his  ethics  he  passes  beyond  the 
ancient  Qreek  standpoint,  by  the  demand  for  a  philoso* 
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phic  virtue  founded  on  science,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  Christian  morality  by  flight  from  the  world  of  sense ; 
yet  in  the  doctrine  of  Eros  he  maintains  the  aesthetic, 
and  in  the  institutions  of  his   Republic  the  political 
character   of    Greek   morality  in  the    most   decided 
manner ;  and  despite  his  moral  idealism,  his  ethics  do 
not  disclaim  that  inborn  Hellenic  sense  of  naturalness, 
proportion,  and  harmony  which  expresses  itself  in  his 
successors  by  the  principle  of  living  according  to  nature, 
and  the  theory  of  goods  and  of  virtue  founded  on  that 
principle.     The  Greek  type,  however,  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  Plato's  mode   of    apprehending   the  whole 
problem  of  Philosophy.     In  his  inability  to  separate 
science  from  morality  and  religion,  in  his  conception  of 
Philosophy  as  the  complete  and  universal  culture  of 
mind  and  character,  we  clearly  recognise  the  standpoint 
of  the  Greeks,  who  made  far  less  distinction  between 
the  different  spheres  of  life  and  culture  than  the  mo- 
dems, because  with  them  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  spiritual  and  bodily  perfection  was  much  less  de- 
veloped and  insisted  on.     Even  in  Aristotle  this  stand- 
point is  clearly  marked,  although,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Plato,  his  system  looks  modem  in  respect  of  it« 
purely  scientific  form,  its  rigorous  conciseness,  and  its 
htoad  empirical  basis.     He,  too,  regards  the  concep- 
tions in  which  thought  sums  up  the  qualities  of  things 
««  objective    forms  antecedent  to  our   thought;   not 
indeed  distinct  from  individual  things  as  to  their  ez- 
^nee,  but  as  to  their  essential  nature,  independent ; 
and  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  these  forms  are 
represented  in  things,  he  is  guided  throughout  by  the 
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analogy  of  artistic  creation.     Although,  therefore,    he 
bestows  much  greater  attention  on  physical  phenomena 
and  their  causes  than  Plato  does,  his  whole  theory  of  the 
world  bears  essentially   the  same  teleologic  sesthetic 
character  a£i  Plato's.      He  removes  the  Divine  spirit 
from  all  living  contact  with  the  world,  but  in  his  con- 
ception of  nature  as  a  uniform  power  working  with  full 
purpose  and  activity  to  an  end,  the  poetic  liveliness  of 
the  old  Greek  intuition  of  nature  is   apparent;   and 
when  he  attributes  to  matter  as  such  a  desire  for  form, 
and  deduces  from  that  desire  all  motion  and  life  in  the 
corporeal  world,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Hylozoism  which 
was  so  closely  related  to  the   view   of  nature  we  are 
considering.     His  notions  about  the  sky  and  the  hea- 
venly bodies  which  he  shares  with  Plato  and  most  of 
the  ancients,  are  also  entirely  Greek.     His  ethics  alto- 
gether belong  to  the  sphere  of  Hellenic  morality.    Sen- 
sual instincts  are  recognised  by  him  as  a  basis  for  moral 
action,  virtue  is  the  fulfilment  of  natural  activities. 
The   sphere  of  ethics   is  distinguished  from  that  of 
politics,  but  the  union  between  them  is  still  very  close. 
In  politics  itself  we  find  all  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Hellenic  theory  of  the  state,  with  its  advantages  and 
imperfections :  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  man's 
natural  vocation  for  political  community,  of  the  moral 
object  of  the  state,  of  the  value  of  a  free  constitution ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  justification  of  slavery  and  con- 
tempt for  manual  labour.     Thus,  while  spirit  is  still 
closely  united  to  its  natural  basis,  nature  is  directly 
related  to  spiritual  life.     In  Plato  and  Aristotle  we  see 
neither  the  abstract  spiritualism,  nor  the  purely  physical 
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explanation  of  nature  of  modern  science ;  neither  the 
strictness  and  universality  of  our  moral  consciousness, 
nor  the  acknowledgment  of  material  interest  which  so 
often  clashes  with  it.  The  oppositions  between  which 
human  life  and  thought  move  are  less  developed,  their 
relation  is  more  genial  and  harmonious,  their  adjust- 
ment easier,  though  certainly  more  superficial,  than  in 
the  modem  theory  of  the  world,  originating  as  it  does 
from  fiur  more  comprehensive  experiences,  more  difficult 
struggles,  and  more  complex  conditions. 

Not  until  after  the  time  of  Aristotle  does  the  Grreek 

spirit  begin  to  be  so  greatly  estranged  from  nature  that 

the  classical  view  of  the  world  disappears,  and  the  way 

is  being  prepared  for  the  Christian.     How  greatly  this 

change  in  its  consequences  affected  also  the  aspect  of 

Philosophy,  will  hereafter  be  shown.     In  this  period  of 

transition,  however,  it  is  all  the  more  striking  to  observe 

that  the   old   Grreek   standpoint  was  still   sufficiently 

influential  to  divide  the  Philosophy  of  that  time  very 

clearly  from  ours.     Stoicism  no  longer  carries  on  any 

independent  investigation  of  nature ;  it  withdraws  itself 

entirely  from  objective  enquiry  and   substitutes  the 

interest  of  moral  subjectivity.    Yet  it  continues  to  look 

upon  nature  as  the  thing  which  is  highest  and  most 

divine ;  it  defends  the  old  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  was 

a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  subjection  to  natural 

laws,  life  according  to  nature,  is  its  watchword;  natural 

truths  {^wrucaX  ivvoiaC)  are  its  supreme  authority ;  and 

though,  in  this  return  to  what  is  primitive  and  original, 

it  concedes  only  a  conditional  value  to  civil  institutions, 

yet  it  regards  the  mutual  interdependence  of  all  men, 
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the  extension  of  political  community  to  the  whole  race, 
afl  an  immediate  requirement  of  human  nature,  in   the 
same  manner  as  the  earlier  Greeks  regarded  political 
life.     While  in  Stoicism  man  breaks  with  the  outer 
world  in  order  to  fortify  himself  in  the  energy  of  his 
inner  life  against  .external   influences^  he  yet  at   the 
same  time  entirely  rests  upon  the  order  of  the  universe, 
spirit  feels  still  too  much  bound  to   nature  to  know 
that  it  is  in  its  self-conciousness  independent  of  nature. 
But  nature,  consequently,  appears  as  if  filled  with  spirit, 
and  in  this  direction  Stoicism  goes  so  izi  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  spiritual  and  corporeal,  which  Plato 
and  Aristotle  so  clearly  recognised,  again  disappears, 
matter  becomes  directly  animate,  spirit  is  represented 
as  a  material  breath,  or  as  an  organising  fire ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  human  aims  and  thoughts  are  transferred 
to  nature  by  the  most  external  teleology  possible. 

In  Epicureanism  the  specific  character  of  the  Greek 
genius  is  otherwise  manifested.  Hylozoism  and  teleo- 
logy are  now  abandoned  for  an  entirely  mechanical 
explanation  of  nature ;  the  vindication  of  popular  re- 
ligion is  exchanged  for  an  enlightened  opposition  to  it, 
and  the  individual  seeks  his  happiness,  not  in  sub- 
mission to  the  law  of  the  whole,  but  in  the  undisturbed 
seciirity  of  his  individual  life.  But  that  which  is 
according  to  nature  is  the  highest,  to  the  Epicurean  as 
to  the  Stoic  ;  and  if  in  theory  he  degrades  his  external 
nature  into  a  spiritless  mechanism,  so  much  the  more 
does  he  endeavour  to  establish  in  human  life  that 
beautiful  harmony  of  the  egoistic  and  benevolent  im- 
pulses, of  sensuous  enjoyment  and  spiritual  activity, 
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which  made  the  garden  of  Epicurus  the  abode  of  Attic 

refinement  and  pleasant  social  intercourse.     This  form 

of  culture  is  as  yet  without  the  polemical  asperities 

which  are  inseparable  from  modem  repetitions  of  it,  on 

account  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  strictness  of 

Christian  ethics;  the  justification  of  the  sensual  element 

appears  as  a  natural  presupposition  which  does   not 

require  any  preliminary  or  particular  apology.   However 

much  then  Epicureanism  may  remind  us  of  certain 

modem  opinions,  the  difference  between  that  which  is 

original  and  of  natural  growth,  and   that  which   is 

derived  and   the  result  of  reflection,  is  unmistakable 

on  closer  examination.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the 

scepticism  of  this  period  as  compared  with  that  of 

modem  times.     Modem  scepticism  has  always  some- 

tliing  unsatisfied  about  it,  an  inner  uncertainty,  a  secret 

wish  to  believe  that  which  it  is  tiying  to  disprove. 

Ancient  scepticism  displays  no  such  half-heartedness, 

and  knows  nothing  of  the  hypochondriacal  unrest  which 

Hume  himself '  so  vividly  describes;  it  r^ards  ignorance 

not  as  a  misfortune,  but  as  a  natural  necessity,  in  the 

recognition  of  which  man  becomes  calm.     Even  while 

despairing  of  knowledge  it  maintains  the  attitude  of 

compliance  with  the  actual  order  of  things,  and  from 

tins  very  source  evolves  the  arapa^la  which  is  almost 

impossible  to  modem  scepticism,  governed  as  it  is  by 

subjective  interests.* 

Even  neo-Platonism,  far  removed  as  it  is  from  the 

*  On  Hrnnan  NaUu^  book  i.  '  Cf.  HegeTs  remarbi  on  the 

P^   IT.   section    1,    509    eqq. ;    subject.      Gt9ch.  der  Phil.  i.  124 
JtoobfB  tniD8lation.  sq. 
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ancient  Greek  spirit,  and  decidedly  as  it  approaches  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  still  in  the 
antique  world.     This  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  close 
relation  to  the  heathen  religions,  the   last  apologist 
for  which  it  would  certainly  not  have  become  had  no 
essential  and  internal  affinity  existed  between  them,  but 
also  in  its  philosophic  doctrines.    Its  abstract  spiritual- 
ism contrasts,  indeed,  strongly  with  the  natundism  of 
the  ancients ;  but  we  have  only  to  compare  its  concep- 
tion of  nature  with   that  of  contemporary  Christian 
writers,  we  need  only  hear  how  warmly  Plotinus  defends 
the  majesty  of  nature  against  the  contempt  of  the 
Gnostics,  how  keenly  Proclus  and  Simplicius  dispute 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation,  in  order  to  see 
in  it  an  offshoot  of  the  Greek  spirit.      Matter  itself  is 
brought  nearer  to  mind  by  the  neo-Platonists  than  by 
the  majority  of  modem  philosophers,  who  see  in  the 
two  principles  essentially  separate  substances;  for  the 
neo-Pktonists  opposed  the  theory  of  a  self-dependent 
matter,  and  explained  the  corporeal  as  the  result  of  the 
gradual  degradation  of  the   spiritual  essence.     They 
thus  declared  the  opposition  of  the  two  principles  to 
be  not  original  and  absolute,  but  derived  and  merely 
quantitative.     Again,  though  the  neo-Platonic  meta- 
physics, especially  in  their  later  form,  must   appear 
to  us  very  abstruse,  their  origin  was  similar  to  that  of 
Plato's  theory  of  Ideas ;  for  the  properties  and  causes 
of  things  are  here  regarded  as  absolute  essential  natures, 
over  and  above  the  world  and  man,  as  objects  of  an 
intellectual  intuition.     Moreover,  these  essences  bear 
to  each  other  a  definite  relation  of  higher,  lower,  and 
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co-ordinate,  and  thus  appear  as  the  metaphysical  coun- 
terpart of  the  mythical  gods,  whom  neo-Platonic  alle- 
gory itself  recognised  in  them,  recognising  also  in  their 
prc^essive  emanation  from  the  primitive  essence  the 
analogue  of  those  theogonies  with  which  Greek  specu 
lation  in  the  earliest  times  began. 

To   sum  up  what  we  have  been  saying.    In  the  .    /.  / 
Philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  spirit  asserts  itself  as  j 
alien  and  opposed  to  nature :  in  modem  Philosophy,  it ' 
strives  to  regain  unity  with  nature,  without,  however,  ' 
losing  the  deep  consciousness  of  the  difference  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  natural :  in  Greek  Philosophy  is 
represented  that  phase  of  scientific  thought  in  which 
the  discrimination  and  separation  of  the  two  elements 
are  developed  out  of  their  original  equipoise  and»  har- 
monious co-?xistence,  though  this  separation  was  never 
actually  accomplished  in  the  Hellenic  period.     While,  , 
therefore,  in  Greek,  as  in  modern  Philosophy,  we  find  , 
both  the  discrimination  and  the  union  of  the  spiritual  . 
and  the  natural,  this  is  brought  about  in  each  case  in  a  ! 
different  manner  and  by  a  different  connection.     Greek  j 
Philosophy  starts  from  that  harmonious  relation  of  spirit 
to  nature  in  which  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
ancient  culture  generally  consists;  step  by  step,  and 
half  involuntarily,  it  sees  itself  compelled  to  discrimi- 
nate them.     Modem  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
this  separation  already  accomplished  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner  in  the  middle  ages,  and  only  succeeds  by 
an  effort  in  discovering  the  unity  of  the  two  sides. 
This  difference  of  starting-point  and  of  tendency  de*  ' 
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termines  the  whole  character  of  these  two  great  phe- 

I  nomena.    Greek  Philosophy  finally  results  in  a  dualism, 

which  it  finds  impossible  to  overcome  scientifically ;  and 

.  even  in  its  most  flourishing  period  the  development  of 

I  this  dualism  can  he  traced.     Sophisticism  breaks  with 

;  simple  faith  in  the  veracity  of    the   senses  and    of 

thought.     Socrates  breaks  with  unreflecting  obedience 

'  to  existing  custom.     Plato  opposes  to  the  empirical 

;  world  an  ideal  world,  but  is  unable  to  find  in  this  ideal 

'  world  any  explanation  of  the  other;  he  can  only  explain 

'  matter  as  something  non-existent,  and  can  only  subject 

human  life  to  the  idea  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of 

his  State.     Even  Aristotle  keeps  pure  spirit  entirely 

distinct  from  the  world,  and  thinks  that  man's  reason 

•  is  infused  into  hipi  from  without.  In  the  lesser  Socratic 
schools  and  the  post- Aristotelian  Philosophy  this  dualism 
is  still  more  evident.  But  we  have  already  seen  that^ 
in  spite  of  this  tendency,  the  original  presupposition  of 

1  Greek  thought  asserts  itself  in  decisive  traits ;  and  we 
'  shall  find  that  the  true  cause  of  its  incapacity  to  re- 
concile these  contradictions  satisfactorily  lies  in   its 
refusal  to  abandon  that  presupposition.     The  unity  of 
spiritual  and  natural,  which  Greek  thought  demands 
I  and  presupposes,  is  the  direct  unbroken  unity  of  the 
,'  classic  theory  of  the  world ;   when  that  is  cancelled, 
there  remains  to  it  no  possible  way  of  filling  up  a 
chasm  which,  according  to  its  own  stand-point,  cannot 
I  exist.     The  Hellenic  character  proper  is  not  of  course 

•  stamped  with  equal  clearness  on  each  of  the  Greek 
'systems;    in   the  later  periods    especially,  of  Greek 
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Philosophy  it  became  gradually  blended  with  foreign 
elements.  Nevertheless,  directly  or  indirectly,  this 
character  may  plainly  be  recognised  in  all  the  systems ; 
and  Greek  Philosophy,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  general  life  of  the  people 
to  which  it  belongs. 
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CHAPTER  ^v^ 

FBINCIFAL     PERIODS     IN     THE     DETELOFBiENT     OF     GREEK 
FHILOSOFHT* 

We  have  divided  Greek  Philosophy  into  three  periods, 
of  which  the  second  begins  with  Socrates  and  ends  with 
Aristotle.  The  propriety  of  this  division  must  now  be 
more  closely  examined.  The  utility  of  such  a  course 
may  seem  indeed  doubtful,  since  so  eminent  a  historian 
as  Eitter*  is  of  opinion  that  history  itself  recognises  no 
sections,  and  that  therefore  all  division  of  periods  is 
only  a  means  of  facilitating  instruction,  a  setting  up  of 
resting  places  to  take  breath  ;  and  since  even  a  disciple 
of  the  Hegelian  school*  declares  that  the  History  of 
Philosophy  cannot  be  written  in  periods,  as  the  links  of 
History  consist  wholly  of  personalities  and  aggregates 
of  individuals.  This  latter  observation  is  so  far  true 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  straight  chronological 
line  across  a  series  of  historical  phenomena  without 
separating  what  is  really  united,  and  linking  together 
what  is  really  distinct.  For,  in  regard  to  chronology, 
the  boundaries  of  successive  developments  overlap  each 
other ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  whole  continuity  and 
connection  of  historic  as  of  natural  development  con- 

>  Gesch.  der  ThU.,  2iid  edition,  •  Marbach,    Gesch.    der  Phil, 

Pref.  p.  xiii.  Pref.  p.  viii. 
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gists.     The  new  form  has   already  appeared,  and  has 
begun  tx>  assert  itself  independently,  while  the  old  form 
is  still  in  existence.     The  inference  from  this,  however, 
is  not  that  the  division  into  periods  is  to  be  altogether 
discarded,  but  only  that  it  must  be  based  upon  facts, 
and  not  merely  upon  chronology.     Each  period  lasts  as 
long  as  any  given  historical  whole  continues  to  follow 
one  and  the  same  direction  in  its  development ;  when 
this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  a  new  period  begins.     How 
long  the  direction  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  same  must 
be  decided,  here  and   everywhere,   according  to  the 
part  in  which  lies  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole. 
When  from  a  given  whole,  a  new  whole  branches  off, 
its  beginnings  are  to  be  referred   to  the   subsequent 
period  in  proportion  as  they  break  with  the  previous 
historical  connection,  and  present  themselves  imder  a 
new  and  original  form.     If  any  one  supposes,  however, 
that  this  grouping  together  of  kindred  phenomena  is 
merely  for  the   convenience   of  the   historian   or   his 
reader,  and  has  no  concern  with  the  matter  itself,  the 
discussions  in  our  first  chapter  are  amply  suflScient  to 
meet  the  objection.    It  surely  cannot  be  considered  un- 
important, even  for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  where 
the  divisions  are  made  in  a  historical  exposition ;  and, 
if  this  be  conceded,  it  cannot  be  unimportant  in  regard 
to  the  matter  itself.     If  one  division  gives  us  a  clearer 
survey  than  another,  the  reason  can  only  be  that  it 
presents  a  truer  picture  of  the  differences  and  rela- 
tions of  historical  phenomena;  the  differences  must, 
therefore,  lie  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  as  well  as 
in  our  subjective  consideration  of  them.     It  is  un- 
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deniable,  indeed,  that  not  only  different  individuals,  but 
also  different  periods,  have  each  a  different  charact'er, 
and  that  the  development  of  any  given  whole,  whether 
great  or  small,  goes  on  for  a  time  in  a  definite  direction^ 
and  then  chaises  this  direction  to  strike  out  some  other 
course.     It  is  this  unity  and  diversity  of  historical 
character  to  which  the  periods  have  to  conform;  the 
periodic  division  must  represent  the  internal  relation 
of  phenomena  at  the  different  epochs,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently as  little  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the 
historian  as  the  distribution  of  rivers  and  mountains  on 
that  of  the  geographer,  or  the  determination  <^  natural 
kingdoms  on  that  of  the  naturalist. 

What  division  then  shall  we  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  Greek  Philosophy?  It  is  clear  from  our 
second  chapter  that  the  commencement  of  this  history 
ought  not  to  be  placed  earlier  than  Thales.  He  was 
the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
primitive  causes  of  all  things,  abandoned  mythical 
language ; — though  it  is  true  that  the  old  custom  of 
making  the  history  of  Philosophy  begin  with  Hesiod  is 
not  even  in  our  days,  wholly  discarded.^  Socrates  is 
generally  considered  as  the  inaugurator  of  the  next 
great  movement,  and  for  this  reason  the  second  period 
is  usually  said  to  open  with  him.  Some  historians, 
however,  would  bring  the  first  period  to  a  close  before 
the  time  of  Socrates ;.  for  eicample,  Ast,^  Rixner,'  and 
Braniss.  Others,  again,  Uke  Hegel,  would  prolong  it 
beyond  him. 

'  It  is  still  folio-wed  by  Fries,  •  Grundriss   einer   Gesch.    der 

Gesch,  der  Phil,  and  Deutinger,     Phil,,  1  A  §  43. 
Gesch,  der  PhiL,  Vol.  1.  •  Gesch.  der  Phil.,  i.  44  §q. 
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Ast  and  Bixner  distinguish  in  the  history  of  Grreek 
Philosophy  the  three  periods  of  Ionian  fiealism,  Italian 
Idealism,  and  the  Attic  combination  of  these  two  ten- 
dencies,   firaniss  '  starts  with  the  same  fundamental  dis-* 
tinction  of  Bealism  and  Idealism,  only  he  attributes 
both  these  tendencies  to  each  of  the  first  two  periods. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  Greek  thought,  like  Greek 
life,  is  determined  by  the  original  opposition  of  the 
Ionic  and  Doric  elements.     Absorption  in  the  objective 
world  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Ionic ;  absorption  in 
self,  of  the  Doric  race.     lur  the  first  period,  then,  this 
opposition  develops  itself  i^  two  parallel  directions  of 
Philosophy,  the  one  reaintic;  t^e  other  idealistic;  in 
the  second,  this  opposition  is  cancelled,  and  lost  Ln 
the  consciousness  of  the  universal  spirit;  and  in  the 
third,  the  spirit,  deprived  of  its  content  through  So- 
phistic, seeks  in  itself  a  new  and  more  la&ting  content. 
According  to  Braniss,  therefore,  there  are  three  periods 
erf  Greek  Philosophy.     The  first,  beginning  with  Thales 
and  Pherecydes,  is  further  represented  on  the  one  side 
by  Anazimander,  Anaximenes,  and  Heracleitus ;  and  on 
the  other  by  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and  Parmenides ; 
a  Doric  antithesis  being  opposed  at  each  stage  of  this 
period  to  the  Ionic  thesis ;  finally,  the  results  of  the 
previous  development  are  summed  up  in  a  harmonious 
manner  by  the  Ionian  Diogenes  and  the  Dorian  Empe- 
docles.     It  is  recognised  that  Becoming  presupposes 
Being,  that  Being  expands  itself  into  Becoming,  that 
the  inner  and  outer,  form  and  matter,  unite  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  universal  spirit ;  the  percipient  spirit 
^  Geich,  der  Fhik  s.  Kant,  i.  102  eqq. ;  136 ;  160  sq. 
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stands  over  against  this  universal  spirit,  and  has  to  reflect 
it  in  itself.  Here  the  second  period  commences ;  and  in 
its  development  there  are  three  moments.  By  Anaxa* 
goras,  spirit  is  distinguished  from  the  extended  object ; 
by  Democritus,  it  is  opposed  to  the  object  as  a  purely 
subjective  principle;  by  the  Sophists,  all  objectivity  is 
placed  in  the  subjective  spirit  itself ;  the  universal  is  at 
length  completely  suppressed,  and  spiritual  life  is  en* 
tirely  lost  in  the  actual  sensible  presence.  Thus  thrown 
back  upon  itself,  however,  the  spirit  is  forced  to  define 
its  reality  in  a  permanent  manner,  to  enquire  what  is 
its  absolute  end,  to  pass  from  the  sphere  of  necessity 
into  that  of  liberty,  and  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
principles  to  attain  the  ultimate  end  of  speculation. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  third  period,  which 
extends  from  Socrates  to  the  end  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
Much  may  be  urged  against  this  derivation.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  question  the  discrimination  of  an 
Ionic  Bealism  and  a  Doric  IdeaUsm.  What  is  here 
called  Doric  Idealism  is,  as  we  shall  presently  find,^ 
neither  idealism  nor  purely  Doric.  This  at  once  de- 
stroys the  basis  of  the  whole  deduction.  Ast  and 
Bixner,  moreover,  divide  the  Ionic  and  Doric  Philo- 
sophy into  two  periods :  a  division  quite  unwarrantable, 
since  these  two  philosophies  were  synchronous,  and 
powerfully  reacted  upon  each,  other.  It  is  to  some  ex- 
tent then  more  correct  to  treat  them,  like  Braniss,  as 
moments  of  one  interdependent  historical  series.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  divide  the  series,  as  he  does,  into 
two  parts,  and  make  the  difference  between  them 
>  Of.  the  Introdnction  tx>  the  First  Period. 
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analc^rts  to  that  between  the  Socratic  and  pre-Socratic 
Philosophy.     Neither  of  the  three  phenomena  assigned 
by  Bianiss   to  his  second  period  has  this  character. 
Atomistic  (even  as  to  date,  hardly  later  than  An^a- 
goras")  is  a  system  of  natural  Philosophy,  as  much  as 
any  other  of  the  earlier  systems ;  and  to  the  Empedo- 
clean  system  especially  (by  virtue  of  a  similar  attitude 
to  the  EHeatics)  it  stands  in  so  close  an  affinity  that  we 
cannot  possibly  place  it  in  a  separate  period.     It  dis- 
covers no  tendency  to  regard  spirit  as  purely  subjective, 
— its  sole  concern  is  the  explanation  of  nature.     So, 
too,  in   Anaxagoras  we  recognise  a   Physicist,  and  a 
Physicist  anterior  to  Diogenes,  whom  Braniss  places 
before    him.     His  world-forming  mind  is  primarily  a 
physical  principle,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  Philosophy  beyond  the  accustomed  limits. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  good   ground   for   making  as 
decided*  a  line  of  demarcation  before  him  as  before 
Socrates.     Even  Sophistic  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  systems  of  the  first  period,  as  will  presently  appear. 
The  two  periods  into  which  Braniss  has  divided  the 
pre-Socratic  Philosophy  are  followed  by  a  third,  com- 
prehending the  whole  further  course  of  Philosophy  to  the 
end  of  Greek  science.     This  partition  is  so  rough,  and 
takes  so  little  account  of  the  radical  differences  of  the 
later  systems,  that  it  would  of  itself  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  for  repudiating  the  construction  of  Braniss. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Hegel  goes  too  far  in 
the  contrary  direction.  He  considers  these  differences 
60  great  that  the  opposition  between  the  Socratic  and 
the  pre-Socratic  schools  has  only  a  secondary  importance 
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in  comparison  with  them.     Of  his  three  main  periods, 
the  first  extends  from  Thales  to  Aristotle,  the  second 
comprehends  all  the  post-Aristotelian  philosophy,  with 
the  exception  of  neo-Platonism ;  the  third  embraced 
neo-Platonism.    The  first,  he  says,'  represents  the  com- 
mencement of  philosophising  thought  until  its  develop- 
ment and  extension  as  the  totality  of  Science.     After 
the  concrete  idea  has  been  thus  attained,  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  second  period  as  forming  and  per- 
fecting itself  in  oppositions :  a  one-sided  principle  is 
carried  out  through  the  whole  of  the  presentation  of 
the  world ;  each  side  developing  itself  as  an  extreme, 
and  constituting  in  itself  a  totality  in  regard  to  its 
contrary.     This  breaking  up  of  science  into  particular 
systems  results  in  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism.     Scep- 
ticism, as  the  negative  principle,  opposed  itself  to  the 
dogmatism  of  both.     The  affirmative  is  the  cancelling 
of  this  opposition,  in  the  theory  of  an  ideal  world,  or 
world  of   thought;   it   is  the  idea   developed  into  a 
totality   in   neo-Platonism.     The   distinction  between 
the   old  naturalistic   philosophy   and   later  science  is 
brought  forward  as   a  ground  of  classification  in  the 
first  period ;  it  is  not  Socrates,  however,  who  is  the 
inaugurator  of  a  new  series  of  development,  but  the 
Sophists.     Philosophy  attains  in  the  first  part  of  this 

*  Geach,  der  Thil,,  i.  182  (cf.  sqq.,  290)  mftkes  one  period  from 

ii.  373  sq.).    This,  however,  does  Thales  to  Aristotle  (which  is  the 

not  quite  agree  with  the  previous  secoud    according    to    himX    and 

distinction  of  four  stages,  i.  118.  divides  it  into    three    parts:    1, 

Similarly  Deutioger,  whose  expo-  From  Thales  to  Heracleitus;  2, 

sition  I  cannot   farther   discuss,  from  Anaxagoras  to  the  Sophists ; 

either  here  or  elsewhere  (Joe,  eit.  3,  from  Socrates  to  Aristotle. 
p.  78  sqq.,  140  sqq.,  152  sqq.,  226 
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period,  in  Anaxagoras,  to  the  conception  of  vov9 ;  in 
the  second  part,  vovs  is  apprehended  by  the  Sophists, 
Socrates,  and  the  imperfect  Socratics,  as  subjectivity ; 
and  in  the  third  part,  vovs  developes  itself  as  objective 
thooght,  as  the  Idea,  into  a  totality.  Socrates,  there* 
fore,  appears  only  as  continuing  a  movement  begun  by 
others,  not  as  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  movement. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  division  is 
the  great  disproportion   in  the  content  of  the  three 
periods.     While  the  first  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  re- 
markable personages  and  phenomena,  and  includes  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  forms  of  classic  philosophy, 
the  second  and  third  are  limited  to  a  few  systems  which 
are   unquestionably  inferior  in   scientific   content   to 
thobe  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.    This  at  once  makes  us 
suspect  that  too  much  of  a  heterogeneous  character  is 
included  in  this  first  period.     And,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  difference  between  the  Socratic  and  pre-Socratic 
philosophy  is  in  no  respect  less  than  that  between  the 
post-Aristotelian  and  the  Aristotelian.     Socrates  not 
only  developed  a  mode  of  thought  already  existing ;  he 
introduced  into  Philosophy  an  essentially  new  principle 
Mid  method.     Whereas  all  the  pievious  Philosophy  had 
been  immediately  directed  to  the  object, — while  the 
question  concerning  the  essence  and  causes  of  natural 
phenomena  had  been  the  main  question  on  which  all 
others  depended, — Socrates  first  gave  utterance  to  the 
conviction  that  nothing   could   be   known  about  any 
object    until  its  imiversal   essence,  its  concept,   was 
determined ;   and   that,  therefcM-e,  the   testing  of  our 
presentations  by  the  standard  of  the  concept — philo-* 
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Bophic  knowledge  of  self — is  the   beginning  and   the 
condition  of  all  true  knowledge.     Whereas  the  earlier 
philosophers  first  arrived  at  the  discrimination  of  pre- 
sentation from  knowledge   through   the  consideration 
of  things  themselves ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  makes   all 
knowledge  of  things  dependent  on  a  right  view  as  to 
the   nature  of  knowledge.     With  him,  consequently, 
there  begins  a  new  form  of  science,  Philosophy  based 
upon  concepts ;  dialectic  takes  the  place  of  the  earlier 
dogmatic;   and   in  connection   with   this,  Philosophy 
makes  new  and  extensive  conquests  in  hitherto  unex- 
plored domains.     Socrates   is  himself  the  founder  of 
Ethics ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  separate  Metaphysics  from 
Physics;   the   philosophy   of  nature — until   then,  the 
whole  of  philosophy — ^now  becomes  a  part  of  the  whole; 
a  part  which  Socrates  entirely  neglects,  on  which  Plato 
bestows  hardly  any  attention,  and  even  Aristotle  ranks 
below  the  *  first  philosophy.'     These   changes  are  so 
penetrating,  and   so   greatly  affect  the  general   con- 
dition and  character  of  Philosophy,  that  it  certainly 
appears  justifiable  to  begin  a  new  period  of  its  develop- 
ment with  Socrates.     The  only  question  that  might 
arise  is  whether  to  make  this  beginning  with  Socrates, 
or  his  precursors  the  Sophists.     But  although  the  latter 
course  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  authors,*  it 
does  not  seem  legitimate.     Sophistic  is  doubtless  the 

'  In  addition  to  Hegel,  cf  K.  F.  of  the  first  great  period  with  the 

Hermann,  Gesch.  d.  PUUonismus,  Sophists ;  Hermann  and  Ueberveff 

i.  217  sqq.    Ast  {Gesch.  der  Phil.,  make  them  the  commencement  or 

p.  96).    Ueberweg  (Grundriss  der  their  second  p»-riod  ;  and  Ast  of  his 

Gesch,  der  PhU.,  i.  §  9).    Hegel,  third. 
howevQT,  opens  the  second  section 
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end  of  the  old  philosophy  of  nature,  but  it  is  not  as 
yet  the  creation  or  beginning  of  a  new  philosophy : 
it  destroys   &ith  in   the   possibility  of  knowing  the 
Real,  and  thereby  discourages  thought  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature ;  but  it  has  no  new  content  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  fpr  what  it  destroys ;  it  declares 
man  in  his  actions,  and  in  his  presentations,  to  be  the 
measure    of  all   things,  but  it  understands  by  man, 
merely  the  individual   in  all  the  contingency  of  his 
opinions  and  endeavours;   not  the  universal  essential 
nature  of  man,  which  must  be  sought  out  scientifically. 
Though  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  Sophists  share 
with  Socrates  the  general  character  of  subjectivity,  yet 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  inaugurated,  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  did,  a  new  scientific  tendency.    The  closer 
definition  of  the  two  stand-points  proves  them   to  be 
very  distinct.    The  subjectivity  of  the  Sophists  is  only  a 
consequence  of  that  in  which  their  philosophic  achieve* 
ment  mainly  consists — viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  earlier 
dogmatism :  in  itself  this  subjectivity  is  the  end  of  all 
Philosophy ;  it  leads  to  no  new  knowledge,  nor  even, 
like  later  scepticism,  to  a  philosophic  temper  of  mind  ; 
it  destroys  all  philosophic  effort,  in  admitting  no  other 
criterion  than  the  advantage  and  caprice  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    Sophistic  is  an  indirect  preparation,  not  the 
positive  foundation  of  the  new  system,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Socrates.    Now  it  is  usual,  generally  speaking, 
to  commence  a  new  period  where  the  principle  which 
dominates  it  begins  to  manifest  itself  positively  with 
creative  energy,  and  with  a  definite  consciousness  of  its 
goal    We  open  such  a  period  in  the  history  of  religion 
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with  Christ,  and  not  with  the  decay  of  naturalistic  re* 
ligions  and  Judaism ;  in  Church  history,  with  Luther 
and  Zwinglius,  not  with  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the 
schism  of  the  Popes ;  in  political  history,  with  the 
French  Revolution,  not  with  Louis  XV.  The  history 
of  Philosophy  must  follow  the  same  procedure;  and, 
accordingly,  we  must  regard  Socrates  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  that  mode  of  thought,  the  principle  of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  enunciate  in  a  positive  manner, 
and  to  introduce  into  actual  life. 

With  Socmtes  then  the  second  great  period  of  Greek 
Philosophy  begins.  On  the  subject  of  its  legitimate 
extent  there  is  even  more  difference  of  opinion  than  on 
that  of  its  commencement.  Some  make  it  end  with 
Aristotle,*  others  with  Zeno,*  or  Cameades ; '  a  third 
class  of  historians,  with  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  * 
while  a  fourth  is  disposed  to  include  in  it  the  whole 
course  of  Greek  Philosophy  after  Socrates,  including 
the  neo-Platonists.^  In  this  case,  again,  our  decision 
must  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  how  long 
the  same  main  tendency  governed  the  development  of 
Philosophy  ?  In  the  first  place  the  close  interconnection 
of  the  Socratic,  Platonic,  and  Aristotelian  philosophy 
is  unmistakeable.  Socrates  first  demanded  that  all 
knowledge  and  all  moral  action  should  start  &om 
knowledge  of  conceptions,  and  he  tried  to  satisfy  thi« 
demand  by  means  of  the  epagogic  method,  which  he 
introduced.     The  same  conviction  forms  the  starting- 

'  Brandis,  Fries,  and  others.  *  TenDemann(6rtf»^iM).  Ast, 

«  Tennemann,  in  hie  larger  work.  Reinhold,  Schleiermaclier,  Hitter, 

*  Tiedomaon,  Geist,  der  Spek.  Ueberweg,  and  others. 
PkU,  *  Branlss,  vide  supra. 
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point  of  the  Platonic  system;   but  what  in  Socrates 
is  merely  a  rule  for  scientific  procedure,  is  developed 
by  Plato  into  a  metaphysical  principle.     Socrates  had 
said :  Only  the  knowledge  of  the  concept  is  true  know- 
ledge.    Plato  says :  Only  the  Being  of  the  concept  is 
true  Being,  the   concept  alone  is  the  truly  existent. 
But  even  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to 
the   doctrine  of  Ideas,  allows   this:   he  too  declares 
the  form  or  concept  to  be  the  essence  and  reality  of 
things ;  pure  form,  existing  for  itself ;  abstract  intelli- 
gence, restricted  to  itself — to  be  the  absolutely  real. 
He  is  divided  from  Plato  only  by  his  theory  of  the 
relation  of  the  ideal  form  to  the  sensible  phenomenon, 
«nd  to  that  which  underlies  the  phenomenon  as  its 
universal    substratum — matter.     According   to   Plato, 
the  idea   is   separated    from    things,   and    exists    for 
itself;  consequently  the  matter  of  things,  having  no 
part  in  the  idea,  is  declared  by  him  to  be  absolutely 
unreal.     According  to  Aristotle,   the   form   is  in  the 
things  of  which  it  is  the  form ;  the  material  element  in 
them  must,  therefore,  be  endowed  with  a  capability  of 
receiving  form;  matter  is  not  simply  non-Being,  but 
the  possibility  of  Being;   matter  and  form  have  the 
same  content,  only  in  different  fashion — in  the  one  it 
is  undeveloped,  in  the  other  developed.     Decidedly  as 
this  contradicts  the  theory  of  Plato  considered  in  its 
specific  character,  and  energetically  as  Aristotle  opposed 
his  inaster,  yet  he  is  far  from  disagreeing  with  the  uni- 
versal presupposition  of  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, viz.  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  knowledge 
based  on  concepts,  and  of  the  absolute  reality  of  form. 
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On  the  contrary,  his  very  reason  for  discarding  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  is  that  Ideas  cannot  be  substantial 
and  truly  existent,  if  they  are  separated  from  things. 

Thus  far  then  we  have  a  continuous  development  of 
one  and  the  same  principle  ;  it  is  one  main  fundamental 
intuition  which  is  presented  in  these  three  forms.  So- 
crates recognises  in  the  concept  the  truth  of  human 
thought  and  life ;  Plato,  the  absolute,  substantial  rea- 
lity; Aristotle  not  merely  the  essence,  but  also  the 
forming  and  moving  principle  of  empirical  reality  ; 
and  in  all  we  see  the  development  of  the  self-same 
thought.  But  with  the  post-Aristotelian  schools  this 
order  of  development  ceases,  and  thought  takes  another 
direction.  The  purely  scientific  interest  of  Philosophy 
gives  place  to  the  practical ;  the  independent  investiga- 
tion of  nature  ceases,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  is  placed  in  Ethics  :  and  in  proof  of  this  altered 
position,  all  the  post-Aristotelian  schools,  so  far  as  they 
have  any  metaphysical  or  physical  theory,  rest  upon 
older  systems,  the  doctrines  of  which  they  variously 
interpret,  but  which  they  profess  to  follow  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars.  It  is  no  longer  the  knowledge  of 
things  as  such  with  which  the  philosopher  is  ultimately 
concerned,  but  the  right  and  satisfactory  constitution 
of  human  life.  This  is  kept  in  view  even  in  the  reli- 
gious enquiries  to  which  Philosophy  now  applies  itself 
more  earnestly.  Physics  are  regarded  by  the  Epicu- 
reans only  as  a  means  to  this  practical  end ;  and  though 
the  Stoics  certainly  ascribe  a  more  independent  value 
to  general  investigations  concerning  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  things,  yet  the  tendency  of  those  investiga- 
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tions  is  nevertheless  determined  by  that  of  their  Ethics. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  question  of  a  criterion  of  truth 
is  answered  from  a  practical  point  of  view  by  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans.     Lastly,  the  Sceptics  deny  all  possi- 
bility of  knowledge,  in  order   to  restrict  Philosophy 
entirely  to  practical  matters.    Even  this  practical  philo- 
sophy, however,  has  changed  its  character.     The  earlier 
combination  of  Ethics  with  politics  has  ceased  ;  in  place 
of  the  commonwealth  in  which  the  individual  lives  for 
the  whole,  we  find  the  moral  ideal  of  the  wise  man  who 
is  self-sufficient,  self-satisfied,  and  self-absorbed.     The 
introduction  of  the  idea  into  practical  life  no  longer 
appears  as  the  highest  object  to  be  attained ;  but  the 
iodependence  of  the  individual  in  regard  to  nature  and 
hmnanity, — apathy,  arapa^ia,  flight  from  the  world  of 
sense ;  and  though  the  moral  consciousness,  being  thus 
indifferent  to  the  outward,  gains  a  freedom  and  univer- 
sality hitherto  unknown  to  it,  though  the  barriers  of 
nationality  are  now  first  broken  down,  and  the  equality 
and  affinity  of  all  men,  the  leading  thought  of  cosmo- 
politism is  recognised,  yet  on  the  other  hand  Morality 
assumes  a  one-sided  and  negative  character,  which  was 
alien  to  the  philosophy  of  the  classic  period.    In  a  word, 
the  post-Aristotelian  philosophy  bears  the  stamp  of  an 
abstract  subjectivity,  and  this  so  essentially  separates  it 
ftom  the  preceding  systems  that  we  have  eveiy  right 
to  conclude  the  second  period  of  Greek  Philosophy  with 
Aristotle- 
It  might,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  an 
analogous  character  is  already  to  be  found  in  Sophistic 
and  the  smaller  Socratic  schools.    But  these  examples 
TOL.  I.  » 
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cannot  prove  that  Philosophy  as  a  whole  had  received 
its  later  bent  in  the  earlier  period.  In  the  first  place, 
the  phenomena  which  prefigure  in  this  way  the  after 
philosophy  are  few  in  number,  and  of  comparatively 
secondary  impoitance.  The  systems  which  give  the 
measure  of  the  period  and  by  which  the  form  of  Philo- 
sophy, generally  speaking,  was  determined,  bear  quite 
another  character.  And  in  the  second  place,  this  aflSnity 
itself,  when  more  closely  examined,  is  less  than  it 
appears  on  a  superficial  glance.  Sophistic  has  not  the 
same  historical  significance  as  the  later  scepticism  ;  it 
did  not  arise  out  of  a  general  lassitude  of  scientific 
energy,  but  primarily  out  of  an  aversion  to  the  pre- 
vailing naturalistic  philosophy;  and  it  did  not,  like 
scepticism,  find  its  positive  completion  in  an  unscien- 
tific eclecticism  or  a  mystic  speculation,  but  in  the 
Socratic  philosophy  of  the  concept.  The  Megaric 
philosophers  are  rather  offshoots  of  the  Ehatics  than 
precursors  of  the  sceptics ;  their  doubts  are  originally 
directed  against  sense-knowledge,  not  against  reason- 
knowledge.  A  universal  scepticism  is  not  required  by 
them,  nor  do  they  aspire  to  drapa^ia  as  the  practical 
end  of  scepticism.  Between  Aristippus  and  Epicurus 
there  exists  this  striking  difference :  the  former  makes 
immediate  and  positive  pleasure  the  highest  good,  the 
latter  absence  of  pain,  as  a  permanent  condition.  Aris- 
lippus  seeks  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  the  external 
world  offers;  Epicurus  seeks  man's  independence  in 
regard  to  the  external  world.  Cynicism,  indeed,  pushes 
indifference  to  the  outward,  contempt  of  custom,  and 
repudiation  of  all  theoretic  enquiry  further  than  the 
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Stoa,  but  the  isolated  position  of  this  school,  and  the 
crude  form  of  its  doctrine,  sufficiently  prove  how  little 
can  be  argued  from  it  as  to  the  whole  contemporary 
mode  of  thought.  This  remark  applies  to  all  these  im- 
perfect Socratic  schools.  Their  influence  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
doctrines;  and  they  themselves  prevent  the  possibility 
of  their  more  important  action,  by  disdaining  to  develop 
the  principle  of  intellectual  knowledge  into  a  system. 
Only  after  the  Greek  world  had  undergone  the  most 
radical  changes  could  attempts  like  those  of  the  im- 
perfect   Socratics   be  renewed  with  any  prospect   of 


The  second  period  then,  closes  with  Aristotle,  and 
the  third  begins  with  Zeno,  Epicurus,  and  the  contem- 
porary scepticism.  Whether  or  not  it  should  extend 
to  the  conclusion  of  Greek  Philosophy  is  a  doubtful 
question.  We  shall  find  later  on,'  that  in  the  post- 
Aristotelian  philosophy  three  divisions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished :  the  first,  including  the  bloom  of  Stoicism, 
of  Epicureanism,  and  of  the  older  Scepticism;  the 
second,  the  period  of  Eclecticism,  the  later  S:?epticism, 
and  the  precursors  of  neo-Platonism ;  the  third,  neo* 
Platonism  in  its  various  phases.  If  we  count  these 
three  divisions  as  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  periods  of 
Greek  Philosophy,  there  is  this  advantage,  that  the 
several  periods  are  much  more  equal  in  duration  than 
if  we  make  all  three  into  one  period.  But  though 
they  are  thus  equalised  chronologically,  they  become 
even  more  disproportionate  in  content ;  for  the  one 
^  Vide  the  IntroduciioQ  to  Part  III. 
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century  from  the  appearance  of  Socrates  to  the  death 
of  Aristotle  embraces  an  amount  of  scientitic  achieve- 
ment equail  to  the  eight  or  nine  following  centuries  put 
together.  And,  what  is  here  most  essential,  Philosophy 
iu  these  900  years  moires  in  the  same  uniform  direction. 
It  is  governed  by  an  exclusive  subjectivity,  which  is 
estranged  from  the  purely  speculative  interest  in  things, 
and  reduces  all  science  to  practical  culture  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  This  character  is  displayed  (as  we 
have  just  observed)^  by  Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  and 
Scepticism,  It  is  •  seen  in  the  Eclecticism  of  the 
Roman  period,  which  selects  what  is^  probable  out  of  the 
different  systems  entirely  from  practical  points  of  view, 
andr  according  to-  the  standard  of  subjective  feeling  and 
interests  Hnally,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  neo-Platonisra. 
This  will  be  shown  more  in  detail  hereafter  ;  at  present 
it  is  enough  to  notice  that  the  attitude  of  the  neo- 
Platonists  to  natural  science  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  other  schools  posterior  to  Aristotle ;  and  that 
their  physics  tend  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Stoical 
teleology,  only  more  exclusively.  Their  ethical  doctrine 
is  also  very  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  being  in- 
deed the  last  outcome  of  that  ethical  dualism  which 
developed  itself  after  the  time  of  Zeno;  and  the  dualism 
contained  in  their  anthropology  had  already  been  pre- 
pared by  Stoicism*  In  legard  to  religion,  the  position 
originally  adopted  by  neo-Platonism  was  precisely  that 
of  the  Stoa,  and  even  its  metaphysic,  including  the 
doctrine  of  the  intuition  of  the  Deity  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  other  Aristotelian  systems  than  might  at 
Srst  sight  be  supposed.     The  neo-Platonic  theory  of 
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emanation,  for  example,  is  an  unmistakable  repetition 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Divine  reason  permeating 
the  whole  universe  with  its  various  forces:  the  only 
ultimate  distinction  between  them  is  the  transcendeucy 
of  the  Divine ;  from  which  arises  for  man^  tlie  require- 
ments of  an  ecstatic  contact  with  Deity.  This  transcen- 
dency itself,  however,  is  a  consequence  of  the  previous 
developmeut  of  science,  and  of  the  sceptical  denial  of  all 
objective  certainty*     The  human  spirit,  scepticism  had 
said,  has  absolutely  no  truth  within  itselL     It-mUdt, 
therefore,  says  neo-Platonism,  find  truth  absolutely  out- 
fdde  itself^  in  its  relation  to  the  Divine,  which  is  beyond 
its  thought  and  the  world  cognisable  by  thought.     But 
it  follows  that  the  world  beyond  is  presented  entirely 
according  to  subjective  points  of  view,  and  determined  ' 
by  the  necessities  of  the  subject ;  and  just  as  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  the  real  correspond  to  the  different 
parts  of  human  nature,  so  the  whole  system  is  designed 
to  point  out  and  to  open  the  way  for  man's  conununion 
with  God.     Here  too  then,  it  is  the  interest  of  human 
spiritual  life,  not  that  of  objective  knowledge  as  such, 
which  governs  the  system ;  and  thus  neo-Platonism  fol- 
lows the  tendency  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  Philosophy 
subsequent  to  Aristotle.     While,  therefore,  I  attach  no 
undue  importance  to  this  question,  I  prefer  to  unite  the 
three  sections  into  which  the  history  of  Philosophy  after 
Aristotle  is  divided  into  one  period,  although  its  outward 
extent  far  exceeds  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  periods. 

To  sum  up,  I  distinguish  three  great  periods  of  \    ^ 
Crreek   Philosophy.      The   philosophy  of  the   first  is 
Physics,  or  more  accurately  a  physical  dogmatism;  it 
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is  physical,  because  it  primarily  seeks  to  explain  natural         ; 
phenomena  from  their  natural  causes,  without  making         < 
any  definite  discrimination  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  in 
things,  or  the  causes  of  things ;  it  is  a  dogmatism,  be- 
cause it  directly  pursues  the  knowledge  of  the  objective, 
without  any  previous  enquiry  into  the  conception,  pos- 
sibility, and  conditions  of  knowledge.     In  Sophistic, 
this  attitude  of  thought  to  the  external  world  is  at 
an  end,  man's  capacity  for  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
is  called  in  question,  philosophic  interest  is  averted 
from  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  discovering  a  higher 
principle  of  truth  on  the  soil  of  human  consciousness 
makes   itself  felt.     Socrates   answers   the  demand  in 
declaring  the  cognition  of  the  concept  the  only  way  to 
true  knowledge  and   true   virtue;   from  which  Plato 
further  concludes,  that  only  pure  concepts  can  be  true 
reality  ;    he  establishes  this  principle  dialectically  in 
conflict  with  ordinary  pres^tative  opinion,  and  deve- 
lops it  in  a  system  embracing  Dialectic,  Physics,  and 
Ethics.     Finally,  Aristotle  discovers  the  concept  in  the 
phenomena  themselves,  as  their  essence  and  entelechy, 
carries  it  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  into  all 
the  spheres  of  the  actual,  and  establishes  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  scientific  method  on  a  firm  basis  for  after 
times.     In  place  of  tlie  former  one-sided  philosophy  of 
nature  there  thus  appears  in  the  second  period  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  concept,  founded  by  Socrates  and  perfected 
by  Ai'istotle.     But  since  the  idea  is  thus  opposed  to  the 
phenomenon,  since  a  full  essential  Being  is  ascribed  to 
the  idea,  and  only  an  imperfect  Being  to  the  pheno- 
menon, a  dualism  arises,  which  appears  indeed  more 
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glaring   and  irreconcilable   in  Plato,  but  ^hich  even 
Aristotle  is  unable  to  overcome  either  in  principle  or 
in  result;   for  he,  too,  begins  with  the  opposition  of 
form  and  material,  and  ends  with  that  of  God  and  the 
worlds  of  spiritual  and  sensible.     Only  the  spirit  in  its 
absoluteness,  directed  to  no  external  object  and  suf- 
ficing to  itself,  is  perfect  and  infinite ;  that  which  is 
external  to  it  cannot  increase  this  inner  perfection  or 
be  otherwise  than  valueless  and  indifierent  for  it.     So, 
too,  the  human  spirit,  ought  to  seek  its  unqualified 
«atis&ction  in  it^lf,  and  in  its  independence  of  every- 
thing external.     Thought  in  pursuing  this  tendency 
withdraws  from  the  object  into  itself,  and  the  second 
period  of  Greek  Philosophy  passes  into  the  third. 

Or  to  state  the  same  more  succinctly.  The  spirit, 
we  might  say,  is,  during  the  first  stage  of  Greek 
thought,  imlnediately  present  to  itself  in  the  natural 
object ;  in  the  second  it  separates  itself  from  the  natural 
object,  that  it  may  attain  a  higher  truth  in  the  thought 
of  the  super-sensible  object ;  and  in  the  third  it  asserts 
itself  in  its  subjectivity,  in  opposition  to  the  object,  as 
supreme  and  unconditioned.  The  stand-point,  however, 
of  the  Greek  world  is  thereby  abandoned,  while  at 
the  same  time  no  deeper  recondliation  of  the  opposing 
elements  is  possible  on  Greek  soil.  Thought  being 
thus  separated  from  the  actual,  loses  its  content,  and 
becomes  involved  in  a  contradiction,  for  it  maintains 
subjectivity  to  be  the  final  and  highest  form  of  being, 
and  yet  opposes  to  it  the  Absolute  in  unattainable 
transcendency.  To  this  contradiction  Greek  Philosophy 
ultimately  succumbed. 
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THE  PBE'SOCBATIC  PmLOSOPHT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHABACTEB   AND  DEYELOFMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHT   DURING 
THE  FIBST   PEBIOD. 

FoUB  schools  are  usually  distinguished  in  the  pre* 
Socratic  period — the  Ionic,  the  Pythagorean,  th^ 
Eleatic,  and  the  Sophistic.  The  character  and  internal 
relation  of  these  schools  are  determined,  partly  accord- 
ing to  the  scope,  partly  according  to  the  spirit  of  their 
enquiries.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  pre-Socratic  period  is  marked  in  the 
isolation  of  the  three  branches  which  were  afterwards 
united  in  Greek  Philosophy:  by  the  lonians,  we  are 
told,  Physics  were  exclusively  developed ;  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans, Ethics ;  by  the  Eleatics,  Dialectic :  in  Sophistic, 
we  are  taught  to  see  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  ex- 
clusive science,  and  the  indirect  preparation  for  a  more 
comprehensive  science.*  This  difference  of  scientific 
tendency  is  then  brought  into  connection  with  the  in- 

'  Scbleiermacher,    Oesch.    der  view,  and  adopted  the  following 

Phil,  p.   18   aq.,   51  sq.;    Hitter,  diTiaion :     1.    The    older    Ionian 

Geseh.  der  Phil.  i.  189  aqq.;  Bran-  Phyaica,  including  the  Heracleitean 

dia,  Gesch.  der  Gr.-Kom.  Phil.  i.  doctrine.    2.  TheEleatica.  3.   The 

42  aqq. ;  Fichte*8  Zeiteehr.fwr  Phi-  attempts  to  reconcile  the  opposition 

2o9.  xiii.  (1844)  p.  181  aqq.     Inhia  of  Being  and  Becoming   (Empe* 

Gesch.  der  Entwioklungen  d,  Griech,  docles,  Anaxagoraa,  and  the  Ato* 

Phil.  (i.  40),  which  appeared  aub-  mists).    4.  The  Pythagorean  doc- 

sequently,  Brandia  abandoned  thia  trine.     6.  Sophistic. 
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trinsic  difference  between  the  Ionic  and  Doric  tribes : ' 

some  writers'  making  this  the  basis  of  their  whole  theory 

of  ancient  Philosophy,  and  deriving  from  the  particular 

traits  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  character,  the  philosophic 

opposition  of  a  realistic  and  an  idealistic  theory  of  the 

world.     How  the  further  division  of  our  period  is  then 

connected  with  this  point  of  view  has  been  shown  already. 

These  diflFerences,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  real 

or  so  deeply  seated  as  is  here  presupposed.     Whether 

the  Pythagorean  doctrine  was  essentially  ethical,  and 

the  Eleatic,  dialectical  in  character,  or  whether  these 

elements   can  be   regarded  as   determining  the    two 

systems,  we  shall  presently  enquire ;  and  we  shall  find 

tliat  they,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  pre-Socratic 

Philosophy,  arose    from    the    inclination  of    natural 

science    to    investigate    the   essence    of   things,   and 

especially  of  natural  phenomena.     Aristotle  makes  the 

general   assertion  that   with  Socrates,  dialectical  and 

ethical  enquiries  began,  and  physical  enquiries  were 

discontinued.^    Hermann  is,  therefore,  quite  justified 

*  Of.  Schleiermacher,  loc»  cii.f  nor  Dorians,  but  a  union  of  the 
p- 18  aq.  '  Among  the  lonians/  he  two ;  they  are  Ionian  bj  birth,  and 
nys,  'the  Being  of  things  in  man    Dorian  by  language.'     Ritter  ex- 


is  the  predominant  interest,  and    presses  similar  opinions,  loc.  cit, 

mplation  finds  its  ex-    Hit 
pression  in  Kpic  poetry.    Among    (p.   47),    and    in    a   less  degree, 


calm  contemplation  finds  its  ex-    Hitter  shares  them  to  some  extent 


t.h»  Dorians  the  Being  of  man  in  Brandis,  p.  47. 

things  predominates ;  man  strives  '  Abt,    Rizner,    Braniss   (vide 

against  things,  asserts  his  inde-  supra^  p.  166  sqq.)   Petersen,  Phi- 

poodence  in  regard  to  them,  and  loloffiich.  hUtor,  Stitdien,  p.  1  sqq. ; 

proclaims  himself  as  a  unity  in  'Rermnjinf  Gesckickte  uiid  System  asa 

lync  poetry.     Hence  tha  develop-  P/ato,  i.  141  sq.,  160;  cf.  Bockh's 

i&ent  of  Physics  by  the  lonians,  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject, 

aod  df  £thics  by  the  Pythagoreans.  Philolaus,  p.  89  sqq. 

As  Dialectic,  is  equally  opposed  tc  *  Part,    Anim,    i.    1,    642    a, 

t^e  tiro  branches  of  Philosophy,  24:   among  the    earlier   philoso- 

eo  the  Eleatics  are  neither  lonians  phers  there  are  only  scattered  fortt: 
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in  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain,  even   from 
the  stand-point  of  the  ancient  thinkers,  that  Dialectics, 
Physics  and  Ethics  came  into  existence  together,  and 
were  of  equal  importance  contemporaneously,  for  there 
could  have  been  no  question  of  any  leading  ethical 
principle  until  the  preponderance  of  spirit  over  matter 
had  been  recognised ;  nor  could  Dialectic^  as  such,  have 
been  consciously  employed,  before  form  in  contrast  with 
matter  had  vindicated   its  greater  affinity  to   spirit. 
The  object  of  all  philosophic  investigation,  he   con- 
tinues, in  its  commencement  was  nature,  and  if  even 
enquiry  was  incidentally  carried  into  other  spheres,  the 
standard  which  it  applied,  being  originally  taken  from 
natural  science,  remained  foreign  to  those  spheres.   We 
are,  therefore,  merely  importing  our  own  stand-point 
into  the  history  of  the  eailiest  philosophic  systems,  in 
ascribing  a   dialectic    character    to    one,   an    ethical 
character  to   another,  a  physiological  character  to  a 
third ;  in  describing  this  system  as  materialistic,  and 
that  as  formalistic,  while  all  in  truth  pursue  the  same 
enH,  only  in  diflferent  ways.*     The  whole  pre-Socratic 
Philosophy  is  in  its  aim  and  content  a  philosophy  of 
nature,  and  though  ethical  or  dialectical  conceptions 
xnay  appear  here  and  there  in  it,  this  never  happens 
to  such  an  extent,  nor  is  any  system  sufficiently  dis- 

casts  of  the  ooneeption  of  formal  M  %mKp6Tovs  Si  rovro  fti^v  if^C4^, 

causes  :  atriop  8i  rod  fiii  i\$€iv  robs  rh  8i  (ifrtTtf  t&  ircpl  ^4at90S  lAir{c, 

vpoy^vfcripovs  M  rhw  rp6irop  rov-  wphs  Si  r^v  Xf^^y^^  iiprr^v  kuL 

roy^  9ri  rh  ri  ^v  f fyac  ical  rh  6pivar9<u  r^w  iroAtriK^r  &ir^irAiiray  o2  ^Aoro* 

r^v  obvlaif  oitit  ^r,  &X\'  l^ifwtro  fiiif  ^ovrrcf . 

Afift^Kptrof  wp&ros,  &f  oinc  kvorfKoi-  >  Ge9ch,  %md  Syti,  d.  Hato,  i. 

ov  8i  if   pvaticp  9fa/-ovi»p(f,   &AA'  140  8q. 
iK^t>6/Mwot  ihr'  tdrrov  rov  wpvffwrotg 
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tmguished  in  this  respect  from  all  the  others,  that  we 
can  properly  characterise  it  as  dialectical  or  ethical. 

This  result  must  at  once  cause  us  to  mistrust  any 
dif^^rimination  of  a  realistic  and  an  idealistic  philo- 
sophy.   True  idealism  can  only  exist  where  the  spiritual 
is  consciously  distinguished  from  the  sensible,  and  re- 
garded as  the  more  primitive  of  the  two.    In  that  sense, 
for  example,  Plato,  Leibniz  and  Fichte  are  idealists. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  there  always  arises  the  necessity 
for  making  the  spiritual  as  such  the  object  of  enquiry ; 
Dialectic,  Psychology,  Ethics  are  separated  from  natural 
philosophy.     If,  therefore,   neither  of   these   sciences 
attained  a  separate  development  previous  to  Socrates,  it 
proves  that  the  definite  discrimination  of  the  spiritual 
from  the  sensible,  and  the  derivation  of  the  sensible 
from  the  spiritual — in  which  philosophic  idealism  con- 
Bists — was  still  alien  to  this  period.     Neither  the  Pytha- 
g<iireans  nor  the  Eleatics  are,  in  reality,  idealists;  at 
any  rate  they  are  not  more  so  than  other  philosophers, 
who  are  assigned  to  the  realistic  division.     In  com- 
parison with  the  older  Ionic  school,  we  find,  indeed, 
that  they  attempt  to  get  beyond  the  sensible  pheno- 
menon ;  instead  of  seeking  the  essence  of  all  things 
like  their  predecessors  in  a  corporeal  substratum,  the  Py- 
thagoreans sought  it  in  Number,  the  Eleatics  in  Being 
without  further  determination.     But  the  two  systems 
do  not  advance  equally  far  in  this  direction  ;  for  if  the 
Pythagoreans  give  to  Number  as  the  universal  form  of 
the  sensible,  the  same  position  and  significance  as  the 
Eleatics  subsequently  to  Parmenides  give  to  the  abstract 
concept  of  Being,  they  stop  greatly  short  of  the  Eleatics 
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in  the  abstraction  of  the  qualities  of  the  sensible  phe- 
nomenon.   It  would,  therefore,  be  more  correct  to  speak 
of  three  philosophic  tendencies  instead  of  two ;  a  real- 
istic, an  idealistic,  and  an  intermediate  tendency.      We 
have  really,  however,  no  right  to  describe  the  Italian 
philosophers    as   Idealists.     For   although    their    first 
principle  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  incorporeal,   the 
precise  discrimination  of  spiritual   from   corporeal  is 
with  them  entirely  wanting.     Neither  the^Pythagorean 
Number,  nor  the  Eleatic  One,  is  a  spiritual  essence, 
distinct  from  the  sensible,  like  the  Platonic  ideas ;  on 
the  contrary,  these  philosophers  maintain  that  sensible 
things  are  according  to  their  true  essence,  numbers  ;  or 
that  they  are  one  invariable  substance.*     Number  and 
Being  are  the  substance  of  the  bodies  themselves, — the 
matter  of  which  the  bodies  consist,  and  for  this  reason 
they    are    apprehended    sensuously.      Conceptions    of 
number  and  conceptions  of  magnitude  interpenetrate 
one  another  with  the  Pythagoreans;  numbers  become 
something  extended ;   and   among  the  Eleatics,  even 
Parmenides  describes  Being  as  the  substance  which  fills 
space.     So  in  the  further  development  of  the  systems, 
there  is  a  confusion  of  spiritual  and  corporeal.     The 
Pythagoreans  declare  bodies  to  be  numbers :  but  virtue, 
friendship  and  the  soul  are  also  numbers,  or  numerical 
proportions ;  nay,  the  soul  itself  is  regarded  as  a  cor- 
poreal thing.'    Similarly,  Parmenides  says,'  that  reason 

*  This  may  be  in  itself  a  con-  held  by  the  ancient  philosophers, 
tradiction  (as  Steinhait  points  out  *  Aristotle,  De  An,  i.  2,  404  a, 

in  the  Hall.  AUg.  JMeratwre,  1845,  17.     Vide  infra,  Pytha^oreNns. 
Nov.  p.  891),  but  it  does  not  foU  '  That  Parmenides  says    tliis 

low  that  it  may    not  have  been  only  in  the    second  part  of  his 
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in  man  depends  upon  the  admixture  of  his  bodily  parts, 
for  the  body  and  the  thinking  principle  axe  one  and 
the  same ;   even  the  celebrated  proposition  about  the 
unity  of  thought  and  Being  ^  has  not  the  same  meaning 
irith  him  as   in   modern^  systems*     It  cannot  be,  as 
Ribbing  calls  it,*  '  the  principle  of  idealism,'  for  it  is 
not  derived  from  the  theorem  that  all  Being  arises  from 
Thought,  but  conversely  from  the  theorem  that  Thought 
&ll8  under  the  conception  of  Being;   in  the  former 
case  only  could  it  be  idealistic,  in  the  latter  it  must  be 
considered  realistic.    Again,  when  Parmenides  connects 
his  Physics   with  his  doctrine  of  Being,  he  parallels 
the  antithesis  of  Being  and  non-Being,  not  with  the 
antithesis  of  spiritual   and   corporeal,  but  with  that 
of  light  and    darkness.     Aristotle    asserts  that    the 
Pythagoreans  presuppose,  like  the  other  natural  philo- 
sophers, that  the  sensible  world  embraces  all  reality ;' 
he  makes  them  to  differ  from  Plato  in  that  they  hold 
numbers  to  be  the  things  themselves,  whereas  Plato 
distioguishes  the  ideas  from  things ;  ^  he  describes  the 
Pythagorean  Number,  notwithstanding  its  incorpore- 
ality,  as  a  material  principle.'    He  includes  Parmenides, 

poem  prores  nothing  against  the  tirelj  to  the  explanation  of  nature 

aborf  applii'ation  of  the  words.     If  As  d/AoAoyoCvrci  rdis  &AAois  ^v<rio- 

he  had  been  clearly  conscious  of  X^ott.  tri  r6  yt   hv  rovr*  iartp 

the  difference  between  spiri  tual  and  liaop  eua^frr6v  iffri  koa  ircpiclXii^  r  6 

corporeal,  be  would  not  thus  have  Ka\o6fuvos  ovpw6s. 
expressed  himself  even  in  his  hypo-  *  Metaph,  i.  6,  987  b,  25  sqq. 

thdtical  explanation  of  phenomena.  *  Metaph.    i.   5,    989    a,    15: 

'  y.  94  pqq.  ^tdporrai  8^  iral  otroi  rhp  iipiBfihr 

*  Genet.     Darst.    der    platon,  pofdCwr^i  hpx^  *^^m  f^  A<  ^^fl^ 

MtenUkrej  i.  S78,  cf.  28  sq.  rots  oltri,  leai  At  wdiBri  re  koX  £|«ir. 

'  Metaph.  i.  8,  989  b,  29  sqq.  Jhid.  h,  6 :  Miccurt  9'  &s  4v  SXift 

The  Pythagoreans,  it  is  true,  admit  «tBci  rk  eroixna  rdrrtty  ix  ro<n»9 

non-sensible  principles,   but  they  yhp  tn    iyvnapx^rrvr    irvtwrrdyai 

nerertheless  confine  themselres  en-  Ka\  vtvKicrBai  ^aal  r^r  oMom, 
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^ith  Protagoras,  Democritus  and  Empedocles,  among 
those  who  held  that  the  sensible  only  is  the  real ;  ^  and 
it  is  from  this  source  that  he  derives  the  Eleatic  theory 
of  the  sensible  world.^     On  all  these  points  we  must 
allow  him   to  be  fully  justified.     The  Italian  philo- 
sophers likewise  commence  with  an  enquiry  into  the 
essence  and  grounds  of  sensible  phenomena ;  and  they 
seek  for  these  in  that  which  underlies  things,  and  is 
not  perceptible  to  sense.     In  so  doing,  they  transcend 
indeed  the  ancient  Ionian  Physics,  but  not  the  later 
systems  of  natural  philosophy.     That  the  true  essence 
of  things  is  to  be  apprehended  not  by  the  senses,  but 
by  the  understanding  alone,  is  also  taught  by  Hera- 
cleitus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoi-as,  and   the  Atomistic 
Philosophy.     They,  too,  hold  that  the  ground  of  the 
sensible  lies  in  the  not-sensible.     Democritus  himself, 
thorough  materialist  as  he  was,  has  no  other  definition 
for  matter  than  the  Eleatic  conception  of  Being ;  Hera- 
cleitus  considers  the  law  and  relation  of  the  whole  to 
be  alone  the  peimanent  element  in  phenomena ;  Anaxa- 
gorae  is  the  first  who  distinguishes  spirit  clearly  and 
definitely  from  matter,  and  he  is  for  that  reason,  in  a 
well-known  passage  of  Aristotle,  placed  far  above  all 
his  predecessors.'    If,  therefore,  the  opposition  of  Ma- 


>  Metaph.    iv.    5,    1010    a.    1  naf»/AcrI8f}»]  8i^  rh  foiBh  luw  &AXo 

(after  Bpeaking  of  ProUgoras,  De-  irap&  r^v  rmv  altrfhtrw  oualcar  iwo- 

mocritos,  Empedocles,  and  Farrae-  Xofi/S^cir  c7rai,  roudreis  Z4  Toras 

nides):  oJfrioy  8i  r^r  B6^ris  Tot/rois,  [so.  kiurh^ovs]  yortccuwfmroi  ^is€it 

dri  frcpl  fuy  r&v  Hrrw  t^f  diX^0«iar  cfircp  llarai  rit  yvmnis  %  ^ptfnio'is, 

4<rK6vow^  rit  8'  5rra  ^tXafiop  theu  ofhoa  pAr4ivfyK9M   M  ravra  r«vs 

*  De  Calo,  iii.  1.  298  b,  21  ff:  »  Metaplu'i,  3,984  b,  Uivovv^ 

^fcclm  84  [o/ frcpl  Mihi(ra6v  rt  koX  ris^i>¥iw€lifaiKaBdn(piyrois(ffoit 
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terialism  and  Idealism  h  to  furnish  a  principle  of 
division  for  ancient  philosophy,  this  division  must  he 
limited  not  only,  as  Braniss  maintains,  to  the  epoch  pre- 
ceding Anazagoras,  but  preceding  Heracleitus.  Even 
then,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  applicable,  nor  does 
it  take  account  of  the  intermediate  position  of  the 
Pythagoreans  between  the  lonians  and  the  Eleatics. 

This  double  tendency  of  philosophic  thought  is  also 
said  to  correspond  with  the  opposition  of  the  Ionic  and 
Doric  elements,  and,  accordingly,  all  the  philosophers 
until  the  time  of  Socrates,  or  rather  Anaxagoras,  are 
a^gned  either  to  an  Ionic  or  a  Doric  series  of  develop- 
ment.     This  division  is  certainly  more  exact  than  that 
of  some  of  the  ancient  historians,^  who  divided  the 
whole  of  Greek  Philosophy  into  Ionian  and   Italian. 
Bat  even  in  regard  to  the  most  ancient  schools,  so  far 
as  their  internal  relations  have  to  be  represented,  such 
a  division   can  hardly   be  carried   out.     Among  the 
Dorians,  Braniss  counts  Pherecydes,  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  Eleatics  and  Empedocles.     Ast  makes  the  addition 
of  Leucippus  and  Democritus.     Now  it  is  difficult  to 
8ee  how  Pherecydes  can  be  placed  among  the  Dorians, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Democritus,  and  probably 

ral^yT^^^cirbyodfTioyTovK^o-jKou  Gftlen  (HUt   Phil,   c  2,    p.   228) 

ia^t^sidi^€vsirdaiiso[oyirfi<p(ioyi^dini  Kiihn ;  this  last  further  divides  the 

lap'  thai  KiyovTiu  robs  wp6rtpov.  Italian  philosophers  into  PythagO' 

'Diogenes,  i.   13;   that  he  is  reans  and  Eleatics,  and  so  far  agrees 

here  following  older  authorities  is  with  the  theory  of  three  schools — 

dear  (as  Bri^ndis  lac.  eit,  p.  43  Italian,  Ionian,  and  Eleatic  (Cle- 

shows)  from  the  fact  of  the  schools  mens,  Al.  Strom,  i.  300  c.)    The  re> 

hfl  mentions  only  coming  down  to  Tiew  of  the  earlier  philosopher^  in 

the  time  of  Clitomachus  (1 29-1 1 0  Aristotle's  first  book  of  Metaphysics 

B.C.)  cf.  Augustine.  Qiv.  i>^  riii.  follows  the  order  of  dogmatic  points 

2;  the  Aristotelian  Scholiast,  Schol.  of  view,  and  would  be  out  of  placd 

in  Arid.,  323,  a,  36,  and  the  Pseudo-  in  regard  to  our  present  purpose.    . 
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of  Leucippus.  Moreover,  the  founder  of  Pythagorism 
was  by  birth  an  Ionian  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  though  the 
Doric  spirit  manifests  itself  in  his  mode  of  life,  his 
philosophy  seems  to  betray  the  influence  of  the  Ionian 
Physics.  Empedocles  was  born,  it  is  true,  in  a  Doric 
colony ;  but  the  language  of  his  poem  is  that  of  the 
Ionian  epos.  The  Eleatic  School  was  founded  by  an 
Ionian  of  Asia  Minor,  it  received  its  final  development 
in  an  Ionian  settlement,  and  in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
last  great  representatives,  Melissus,  it  returned  to  Asia 
Minor.*  There  remain,  therefore,  of  pure  Dorians,  only 
the  Pythagoreans,  with  the  exception  of  the  founder 
of  the  school,  and,  if  we  will,  Empedocles.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  philosophers 
of  either  division  should  belong  to  it  also  by  birth  ; ' 
and  this  condition  certainly  ought  not  to  be  insisted  on 
in  the  case  of  every  individual.  But  it  is  surely  indis- 
pensable with  regard  to  each  division  as  a  whole ;  all 
their  members  should  be  either  Doric  or  Ionic,  if  not 
by  birth,  at  least  by  education.  Instead  of  this,  we 
find  more  than  half  the  so-called  Dorian  philosophers, 
not  only  belonging  by  birth  and  extraction  to  the 
Ionian  race,  but  receiving  their  education  from  it, 
through  national  customs,  civil  institutions,  and  what 
is  especially  important,  language.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, differences  of  tribe  are  of  very  secondary 
moment.    They  may  have  influenced  the  direction  of 

>  Petersen  {ThUol.  hiat.    Stu"  has   been    shown    bj    Hennann, 

dien,  p.  15)  also  thinks  he  can  dis-  Zeit^kfift  fSar  AUerthumaw.t  18S4, 

oover  an  JEoWe.  element    in   the  p.  298. 

Eleaties.    That  there  is  not  the  *  Braniss,  loe,  cU.  p.  103. 
slightest  gronnd  for  this  ooijeeture 
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thought,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  determined 
it.* 

In  the  idterior  development  of  these  two  series, 
the  Ionian  and  the  Dorian,  Braniss  opposes  Thales  to 
Pherecydes,  Anaximander  to  Pythagoras,  Anaximenes 
to  Xenophanes,  Heracleitus  to  Parmenides,  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia  to  Empedocles.     Such  a  construction,  how- 
ever, does  great  violence  to  the  historical  character  and 
relation  of  these  men.     On  the  Ionian  side,  it  is  incor- 
rect to  place  Heracleitus  beside  the  earlier  philosophers 
of  that  school,  for  he  does  not  stand  in  a  relation 
of  simple  progression  to  Anaximenes,  as  Anaximenes 
stands  to  Anaximander.     Diogenes,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  entirely  iminfluenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Hera- 
cleitus; we  cannot,  therefore,  say  with  Braniss  (p.  128) 
that  h^  was  expressly  related  to  that  philosopher,  and 
that  he  summed  up  the  result  of  the  whole  Ionic 
development.      Braniss  is  even  more  arbitrary  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Dorians.     In  the  first  place,  Phere- 
eydes,  as  has  already  been  said  (p.  89  sq.),  is  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  philosopher,  still  less  is  he  a  Doric  or 
idealistic  philosopher ;  for  what  we  know  of  him  bears  a 
dose  relation  to  the  old  Hesiodic-Orphic  cosmogony,  the 
mythic  precursor  of  the  Ionic  Physics.     Even  the  dis- 
crimination of  organising  force  from  matter,  on  which 
Braniss  lays  so  much  stress  (p.  108)  had  been  brought 
forward  in  a  mythic  manner  by  Hesiod,  and  in  a  more 
definite  and  philosophic  form  by  Anaxagoras  the  Ionian ; 
whereas  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Italian  Eleatics,' 

*  SoRitteral8od6cideB,i.l9l8q.    as  plastic  foree;  but  this  second 

*  The  second  part  of  Parme-    part  speaks  only  from  the  point  of 
mdes'  poem  (t.  1 31)  mentions  Eros    view  of  ordinary  opinion. 

TOL.  I.  O 
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and  is  of  doubtful  value  among  the  Pythagoreans.  It  is 
true  that  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  was 
shared  by  Pherecydes  with  Pythagoras,  but  this  isolated 
doctrine,  which  is  rather  religious  than  philosophic, 
cannot  be  taken  as  decisive  for  the  position  of  Phere- 
cydes in  history.  Further,  if  we  connect  Xenophanes 
with  Pythagoras,  as  Parmenides  is  connected  with 
Xenophanes,  or  Anazimenes  with  Anaximander,  we 
ignore  the  internal  difference  which  exists  between 
the  Eleatic  stand-point  and  the  Pythagorean.  It  in 
manifestly  improper  to  treat  a  doctrine  which  has  a 
principle  of  its  own,  essentially  distinct  from  the 
Pythagorean  principle,  and  which  developed  itself  in  a 
separate  school,  as  a  mere  continuation  of  Pytha- 
gorism.  Again,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  to  place 
Empedocles  exclusively  in  the  Pythagorean'Eleatic 
series  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  all  aspects  of  the  question 
but  one.  Lastly,  what  right  has  Braniss  to  pass  over 
the  later  development  of  Pythagorism  accomplished 
by  Philolaus  and  Archytas ;  and  the  development  of  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  effected  by  Zeno  and  Melissus,  while 
he  recognises  men  like  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  who  were  in  no  way  more  important,  as 
representatives  of  particular  stages  of  development? 
His  scheme  is  a  Procrustean  bed  for  historical  pheno- 
mena, and  the  Doric  Philosophy  suffers  doubly.  At 
the  one  end  it  is  produced  beyond  its  natural  propor- 
tions, and  at  the  other  it  is  denuded  of  members  whidi 
are  essentially  part  of  its  growth. 

The  same  holds  good  of  Petersen's  ^  earlier  attempt 

>  Philol.  hist.  Stud.  pp.  1-40.    p.  285  8qq.)i  ft^m  whom  the  above 
On  the  other  hand.  cf.  fiermann    remarks  are  partly  taken. 
{ZiUtckr.  fw  AUertkufMUK,  1834,    . 
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to  determine  the  historical  relation  of  the  pre-Socratic 
schools.     Here,  too,  the  general  principle  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  realism,  or  rather  materialism,  and  idealism. 
This  opposition  developes  itself  in  three  sections,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  two  parts :  first,  the 
opposing^  elements  stand  over  against  one  another  in 
sharp  contrast;  and  secondly,  there  arise  various  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  them,  which,  however,  accomplish 
no  real  adjustment,  hut  still  incline  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  sides.    In  the  first  section,  the  oppositions 
begin  to  develop  themselves — the  mathematical  idealism 
of  the  Doric  Pythagoreans  eonfironts  the  hylozoistie 
materialism  of  the  older  lonians  (Thales,  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Heracleitus  and  Diogenes).     A  reconcilia- 
tion is  next  attempted  on  the  idealistic  side  by  the 
Heatics ;  on  the  materialistic  by  the  physician  Elothales 
of  Cos,  his  son  Epicharmus  and   Alcmseon.     In   the 
second  section,  the  contrasts  become  more  marked ;  we 
encounter,  on  the  one  hand,  pure  materialism,  in  the 
Atomists;   on  the  other,  pure   idealism  in  the  later 
Pythagoreans,   Hippasus,   (Enopidee,    Hippo,   Ocellus, 
Timseus,  and  Archytas.     Between  these  two,  we  find  on 
the  idealistic  side  the  pantheism  of  Empedoeles,  on  the 
materialistic  side  the  dualism  of  Anaxagoras.     In  the 
third  and  last  section  both  teiidencies  pushed  to  excess 
equally  lead  to  the  destruction  of  Philosophy  through 
the  scepticism  of  the  Sophists.    Thus  one  uniform 
scheme  is  undoubtedly  carried  through  the  whole  pre- 
Socratic  Philosophy,  but  it  is  a  scheme  that  scarcely 
corresponds  with    the  actual  order  of  history.     It  is 
unwarrantable,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  divide  the  philo-v 

o  2 
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sophers  of  this  period  into  materialists,  or  realists,  and 
idealists.  Nor  can  we,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  more 
fully  later  on,  admit  the  propriety  of  placing  Hera- 
cleitus  in  one  category  with  the  ancient  lonians,  among 
the  materialists.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  demur 
to  the  separation  of  the  later  Pythagoreans  from  the 
earlier;  because  the  so-called  fragments  of  their  writings, 
which  alone  would  justify  it,  are  certainly  to  be  re^ 
garded  aa  forgeries  of  the  neo-Pythagoreans.  How  the 
Eleatics.  ean  be  assigned  to  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  lonians  and  Pythagoreans,  whereas  they 
carried  to  the  utmost  that  abstraction  from  the  sensible 
phenomena  which  the  Pythagoreans  had  begun,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  nor  can  we  concur  in  opposing  to  the 
Eleaties,  Elothales,  Epicharmus,  and  Alcmaeon  as  ma-> 
terialists  with  incipient  dualism.  These  men  were  not, 
indeed,  systematic  philosophers  ;  but  any  isolated  philo* 
sophic  sentences  they  adopted  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Eleatic  doctrines. 
Lastly,  how  can  Empedocles  be  considered  an  idealist ; 
and  Anaxagoras  with  his  theory  of  vov9  a  materialist  ? 
and  how  can  the  system  of  Empedoeles,  with  its  six 
primitive  essences,  of  which  four  were  of  a  corporeal 
kind,  be  described  as  pantheism,  and  more  particularly 
as  idealistic  pantheism  ?  ^ 

>  Steinhart  ib  aHied  with  Bra-  isn,  but  a  mixture  of  theDorieand 

niBS  and  Petersen  {AUg,  Eneykl.  v,  Ionic  elements.    The  Ionic  Philo- 

Ersch.  und  Cfntbe,  Art.     *I<mische  sophy  he  considers  to  haTO  had 

SohuU,'  Sect  2,  Tol.  zxii.  467.   He  three  stages  of  deyelopment     In 

distinguishes,  like  them,  the  Ionic  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaxl* 

and  Doric  Philosophy ;  in  the  case  menes,  he  says,  we  first  find  obscure 

of  the  Pythagoreans,  however,  and  and    scattered    intimations    of  a 

still  more  in  that  of  the  Eleatics,  spiritual  power  that  rules  in  the 

what  he  finds  is  not  pure  I>orian-  world.    In  Hemcleitns,  Diogenes, 
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The  foregoing  discussions  have  now  paved  the  way 
for  a  positive  determination  of  the  character  and  course 
of  philosophic  development  during  our  first  period.     I 
have  characterised  the  Philosophy,  of  that  period  (irre- 
spectively for  the  present  of  Sophistic),  as  a  philosophy 
of  nature*     It  is  so  by  virtue  of  the  object  which  oc- 
cupies it :  not  that  it  limits  itself  ezchisively  to  nature 
in  the  narrower  sense, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  corporeal, 
and  the  forces  unconsciously  working  in  the  corporeal ; 
for  such  a  limit  of  its  sphere  would  necessarily  presup- 
pose a  discrimination  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  which 
does  not  as  yet  exist.     But  it  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  with  external  phenomena;  the  spiritual,  so 
far  as  that  domain  is  touched,  is  regarded  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  the  corporeal ;  and  consequently 
there  can  be  no  independent  development  of  Ethics  and 
Dialectic.    All  reality  is  included  under  the  conception 
of  Nature,  and  is  treated*  as  a  homogeneous  mass,  and 
since  that  which  is  perceptible  to  the   senses  always 
forces  itself  first  upon  our  observation,  it  is  natural  that 
everything  should  at  first  be  derived  from  those  prin- 
ciples which  appear  most  adapted  to  explain  sensible 
existence.     The  intuition  of  nature  is  thus  the  starting- 

aod  abore  all  in  Anazagoras,  the  to  me  a  donbtfal  proceeding  to 

cognition  of  the  spiritual  princi-  separate     Empedocles     from    the 

pie  b(HX>me8    constantly    clearer.  Atomists  and  Anazagoras,  to  whom 

uisUy,  Lendppns  and  Democritus  he  is  so  nearly  related  ;  nor  can  I 

^7  the  spiritnal  principle  in  a  convince  myself  that  the  Atomistic 

coBicions  manner,  and  thus  prepare  Philosophy  had  its  origin  in  a  reac- 

tbe  destmedon  of  this  exclusively  tion  against  the  theory  of  a  world- 

pH^ncal  philosophv.    Leaving  out  forming  spirit,  and  is  later  in  its 

of  the  question  tne  opposition  of  origin  than  the  Anaxagorean  phy* 

tbe  Doric  and  Ionic  elements,  the  sics.    And  lastly,  as  will  presently 

importance  of  which  Steinhart  him-  appear,  I  cannot  altogether  agree 

wlf  considerably  reetricts,  it  seems  witii  Stoinhan's  view  of  Diogenes. 
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point  of.  the  earliest  philosophy,  and  even  when  imma- 
terial principles  are  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  they 
I  have  been  attained  through  reflection  on  the  data  fur- 
\  nished  by  the  senses,  not  through  observation  of  spiritual 
life.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers,  for  in- 
stance, is  immediately  coimected  with  the  perception  of 
regularity  in  the  relations  of  tones,  in  the  distances  and 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
Anaxagoras  of  the  vovb  whieh  forms  the  world  has  refer- 
ence primarily  to  the  wise  organisation  of  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  order  of  the  celestial  system. 
Even  the  Eleatic  theses  of  the  unity  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  Being  are  not  arrived  at  by  opposing  the 
spiritual  as  a  higher  reality  to  the  sensible  pheno- 
mena ;  but  by  eliminating  from  the  sensible  all  that 
seems  to  involve  a  contradiction,  and  by  conceiving  the 
corporeal  or  the  plenum  in  an  entirely  abstract  manner. 
Here  too,  therefore,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  nature 
with  which  Philosophy  is  concerned. 

To  this  its  object,  thought  still  stands  in  an  imme- 
diate relation,  and  con^ders  the  material  investigation 
of  nature  as  its  first  and  only  problem.  The  knowledge 
of  the  object  is  not  as  yet  dependent  on  the  self-know- 
ledge of  the  thinking  subject,  on  a  definite  conscious- 
ness of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  knowing ;  on  the 
discrimination  of  scientific  cognition  and  unscientific  pre- 
sentation. This  discrimination  is  constantly  spoken  of 
from  the  time  of  Heracleitus  and  Parmenides,  but  it 
appears,  not  as  the  basis,  but  only  as  a  consequence  of 
the  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  things.  Parmenides 
denies  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sensuous  perception, 
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because  it  shows  us  an  immoveable  Being ;  Empedocles, 
because  it  makes  the  miion  and  separation  of  material 
substances  appear  as  a  process  of  becoming  and  passing 
away;  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras,  because  it  cannot 
leveal  the  primitive  constituents  of  things.    We  find 
in  these  philosophers  no  definite  principles  as  to  the 
nature  of   knowledge  which  might  serve  to  regulate 
objective  enquiry,  in  the  way  that  the  Socratic  demand 
for  knowledge  based  on  conceptions  probably  served 
Plato:   and  though  Parmenides  and  Empedocles  in 
their  didactic  poems  exhort  us  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  things,  and  withdrawal  from  the  senses, 
they  do  so  almost  always  in  an  exceedingly  vague 
manner ;  and  it  does  not  follow  because  such  a  discrimi- 
nation finds  place  in  their  poems,  that  in  their  systems 
it  may  not  be  the  consequence  in^ead  of  the  presuppo- 
sition of  their  metaphysic.     Although,  therefore,  their 
metaphysic  laid  the  foundation  for  the  after  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  itself,  as  yet, 
a  theory  of  knowledge.     The  pre-Socratic  Philosophy 
is,  as  to  its  form,  a  dogmatism :  thought,  fiilly  believing 
in  its  own  veracity,  applies  itself  directly  to  the  object ; 
and  the  objective  view  of  the  world  first  gives  rise  to 
the  propositions  concerning  the  nature  of  knowledge 
which  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  Philosophy  of  con- 
ceptions. 

If  we  ask,  lastly,  what  are  the  philosophic  results  of 
the  first  period,  we  find,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  that  the  pre-Socratio  systems  attempted  no  accu- 
rate discrimination  between  the  spiritual  and  the  cor- 
poreal.   The  early  Ionian  physicists  derived  everything 
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from  matter,  which  they  held  to  be  moved  and  animated 
by  its  own  inherent  force.  The  PythagoreanB  substitute 
number  for  matter ;  the  Eleatics,  Being,  regarded  as  in- 
variable Unity :  but  neither  of  them,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  distinguished  the  incorporeal  principles  as  to 
their  essential  nature,  from  the  corporeal  phenomenon. 
Consequently,  the  incorporeal  principles  are  themselves 
apprehended  materially,  and  so  in  man,  soul  and  body, 
ethical  and  physical,  are  considered  from  the  same 
points  of  view*  This  confrision  is  particularly  strikinj^f 
in  Heracleitus,  for  in  his  conception  of  everliving  fire 
he  directly  unites  primitive  matter  with  motive  force 
and  the  law  of  the  universe.  The  Atomistic  philoso- 
phy is  from  the  outset  directed  to  a  strictly  material 
explanation  of  nature,  and  therefore  neither  within 
man  nor  without  him  does  it  recognise  any  immaterial 
element.  Even  Empedocles  cannot  have  apprehended 
his  moving  forces  in  a  purely  intellectual  manner,  for 
he  treats  them  precisely  like  the  corporeal  elements 
with  which  they  are  mingled  in  things ;  so  too  in  man 
the  spiritual  intermingles  with  the  corporeal ;  blood  is 
the  faculty  of  thought.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  to 
teach  definitely  that  the  spirit  is  unmixed  with  any 
material  element ;  but  in  Anaxagoras  we  reach  the 
limit  of  the  ancient  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Moreover, 
according  to  him,  the  world-forming  spirit  operates 
merely  as  a  force  of  nature,  and  is  represented  in  a  half 
sensible  form  as  a  more  subtle  kind  of  matter.  This 
particular  example,  therefore,  cannot  affect  our  previous 
judgment  of  the  pre-Socratic  Philosophy  so  fru:  as  its 
general  and  predominant  tendency  is  concerned. 
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All  these  traits  lead  us  to  recognise  as  the  charac- , 
teristic  peculiarity  of  the  first  period,  a  preponderance  of 
natural  research  oyer  introspective  reflection ;  an  ahsorp- 
tion  with  the  outer  world  which  prevents  thought  from 
bestowing  separate  study  on  any  object  besides  nature, 
from  distinguishing  the  spiritual  from  the  corporeal  in 
an  exact  and  definite  manner ;  from  seeking  out  the 
form  and  the  laws  of  scientific  procedure  for  themselves. 
Overborne  by  external  impressions,  man  at  first  feels 
himself  a  part  of  nature,  he  therefore  knows  no  higher 
problem  for    his  thought  than   the  investigation   of 
nature,  he  applies  himself  to  this  problem,  impartially 
and  directly,  without  stopping  previously  to  enquire 
into  the  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge ;  and  even 
when  his  investigation  of  nature  itself  carries  him  be- 
yond the  sensible  phenomena  as  such,  yet  he  does  not 
advance  beyond  nature  considered  as  a  whole,  to  an 
ideal  Being,  which  has  its  import  and  its  subsistence 
in  itself.     Behind  the  sensible  phenomena,  forces  and 
substances  are  indeed  sought  which  cannot  be  perceived 
by  the  senses ;  but  the  effects  of  these  forces  are  the 
tilings  of  nature,  the   essences   not  apprehended  by 
sense  are  the  substance  of  the  sensible  itself,  and  no- 
thing besides ;  a  spiritual  world  side  by  side  with  the 
material  world  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

How  far  this  description  applies  also  to  Sophistic 
we  have  already  seen.  The  Interest  of  natural  research 
and  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  our  presentments  are 
now  at  an  end,  but  no  new  road  to  knowledge  and  higher 
reality  is  as  yet  pointed  out ;  and  far  from  opposing  the 
kingdom  of  the  spirit  to  nature,  the  Sophists  regard 
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man  himself  as  a  merely  sensuous  being.  Althoogb, 
therefore,  the  pre-Socratic  natural  phttosophy  is 
abolished  in  Sophistic,  Sophistic  like  its  predecessors 
knows  of  nothing  higher  than  Nature,  and  has  no  other 
material  to  work  on  ;  the  change  consists  not  in  oppos- 
ing a  new  form  of  science  to  a  previous  form,  but  in 
making  use  of  the  existing  elements,  particularly  the 
Eleatic  and  Heracleitean  doctrines,  to  introduce  doubt 
into  scientific  consciousness,  and  to  destroy  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  knowledge. 

Thus  we  are  compelled,  by  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation, to  bring  the  three  oldest  schools  of  Philo- 
sophy— the  Ionian,  the  Pythagorean,  and  the  Eleatic — 
into  a  closer  connection  than  has  hitherto  been  cus- 
tomary. They  are  not  only  very  near  to  each  other  in 
respect  to  time,  but  are  much  more  alike  in  their 
scientific  character  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sap- 
posed.  While  they  agree  with  the  whole  of  the  early 
Philosophy  in  directing  their  enquiries  to  the  explana- 
tion of  nature,  this  tendency  is  in  their  case  more 
particularly  shown  in  a  search  for  the  substantial 
ground  of  things :  in  demanding  what  things  are  in 
their  proper  essence,  and  of  what  they  consist;  the 
problem  of  the  explanation  of  Becoming,  and  passing 
away,  of  the  movement  and  multiplicity  of  phenomena 
is  not  as  yet  distinctly  grasped.  Thales  makes  all 
things  originate  and  consist  in  water,  Anaximander  in 
infinite  matter,  Anaximenes  in  air ;  the  Pythagoreans 
say  that  everything  is  Number ;  the  Eleatics  that  the  All 
is  one  invariable  Being.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  Elea- 
tics alone,  and  they  only  subsequently  to  Parmenides, 
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denied  movemeDt  and  Becoming,  whereas  the  lonians 
and  the  Pythagoreans  minutely  describe  the  formation 
of  the  world.     But  they  neither  of  them  propounded 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  Becoming  and  of 
divided  Being  in  this  general  manner,  nor  in  the  estab* 
lishment  of  their  principles  did  they  attempt  particular 
definitions  in  regard  to  it.   The  lonians  tell  us  that  the 
primitive  matter  changes ;  that  from  matter,  originally 
one,  contrary  elements  were  separated  and  combined  in 
various  relations  to  form  a  world. .  The  Pythagoreans 
say  that  magnitudes  are  derived  from  numbers,  and 
from  magnitudes,  bodies ;  but  on  what  this  process  was 
based,  how  it  came  about  that  matter  was  moved  and 
transmuted,  that  numbers  produced  something  other 
than  themselves, — ^they  make  no  scientific  attempt  to 
explain.    What  they  seek  is  not  so  much  to  explain 
phenomena  firom  general  principles,  as  to  reduce  phe- 
nomena to  their  first  principles.    Their  scientific  in- 
terest is  concerned  rather  with  the  identical  essence 
of  things,  the  substance  of  which  all  things  consist, 
than  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  and  the 
causes  of  that  multiplicity.     When  the  Eleatics,  there- 
fore, entirely  denied  the  Becoming  and  the  Many  they 
merely  called  in  question  an  unproved  presupposition 
of  their  predecessors  ;  and  in  apprehending  all  reality 
as  a  unity  absolutely  excluding  multiplicity,  they  only 
carried  out   more  perfectly  the  tendency  of  the  two 
older  schools.      Heracleitus  was   the  first  to   see   in 
motion,    change,    and    separation,    the    fundamental 
quality  of  the  primitive  essence ;  and  the  polemic  of 
Parmenides  fiist  occasioned  Philosophy  to  enquire  more 
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thoroughly  into  the  possibility  of  Becoming.'  With 
Heracleitus,  then,  philosophic  development  takes  a  new 
direction  :  the  three  older  systems,  on  the  contrary,  fall 
together  under  the  same  class,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
all  satisfied  with  the  intuition  of  the  substance  of  which 
things  consist,  without  expressly  seeking  the  cause  of 
multiplicity  and  change,  as  such.  This  substance  was 
sought  by  the  lonians  in  a  corporeal  matter,  by  the 
Pythagoreans  in  number,  by  the  Eleatics  in  Being  as 
such.  By  the  first  it  was  apprehended  sensuously,  by 
the  second  mathematically,  by  the  third  metaphysi- 
cally; but  these  differences  only  show  us  the  gradual 
development  of  the  same  tendency  in  a  progression  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  for  number  and  mathe- 
matical form  are  a  middle  term  between  the  sensible 
and  pure  thought;  and  were  afterwards  regarded,  by 
Plato  especially,  as  their  proper  connecting  link. 

The  turning-point  which  I  here  adopt  in  the 
development  of  the  pre-Socratic  Philosophy  has  been 
already  remarked  by  other  historians  in  respect  of  the 
Ionian  schools.  On  this  ground  Schleiermacher*  first 
distinguished  two  periods  in  the  Ionian  Philosophy,  the 

'  From  this  point  of  view  it  conceptioD  of  Being  and  Becoming, 
might  seem  preferable  to  commence  But  the  connection  between  Parme- 
the  second  section  of  the  first  period  nides  and  Xenopbanes  would  thus ' 
with  Parmenidps,  as  well  as  Hera-  be  broken  ;  and  as  the  doctrine  of 
cleitns,  as  my  critic  in  the  Reperto-  Parmenides,  in  spite  of  all  its  his- 
rmm  of  Gersdorf  (1844,  H.  22,  p.  torical  and  scientific  importance, 
335)  proposes,  seeing  that  up  to  the  approximates  closely  in  its  content 
time  of  these  two  philosophers  (as  and  tendency  to  the  earlier  sys- 
he  obsPTves)  the  question,  whence  tems,  it  appears  on  the  whole  bet- 
all  things  arose,  had  been  answered  ter  to  make  Heracleitus  alone  the 
by  theories  of  matter,  and  that  starting-pointofthe  second  section. 
Heracleitus  and  Parmenides  were  *  Gesch.  der  Phil.  ( VaH.  v,  J, 
the  first  to  enquire  concerning  the  1812)  p.  33. 
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second  of  which   begins  with  Heracleitus.     Between 
this  philosopher  and  his  predeoessors,  he  says,  there  is  a 
considerable  chronological  gap,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  occasioned  to  philosophic  pursuits 
by  the  disturbances  in  Ionia.     Moreover,  while  the 
three  most  ancient  lonians  came  from  Miletus,  Philo-* 
aophy  now  spreads  itself  geographically  over  a  much 
wider  sphere.     Also,  in  the  content  of  his  philosophy, 
Heracleitus  rises  far  above  the  earlier  physicists,  so 
that  he  may,  perhaps,  have  derived  little  from  them. 
Sitter,^  too,  acknowledges  that  Heracleitus  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the   older  lonians,  and  that  his 
theory  of  the  universal   force   of  nature  places  him 
quite  in  a  separate  order  from  them.     Brandis,^  in 
stm  closer  agreement  with  Schleiermacher,  holds  that 
with  Heracleitus  commences  a  new  period  in  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Ionian  Philosophy,  to  which,  besides 
Heracleitus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  De- 
mocritas,  Diogenes,  and   Archelaus  likewise   belong; 
ail  these  being  distinguished  from  the  earlier  philo- 
sophers by  their  more  scientific  attempts  to  derive  the 
multiphcity  of  particulars  from  a  primitive  cause,  by 
their  more  explicit  recognition  or  denial  of  the  dis-» 
tinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  as  also  of  a  Divinity 
that  fonns  the  world ;  and  by  their  common  endeavour 
to  establish  the  reaUty  of  particulars  and  their  varia-* 
tioDs  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatic  One. 
These  remarks  are  quite  true,  and  only,  perhaps,  open  to 
question  with  regard  to  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia.    But  it 

•  Gach,  der  Phil  242,  248 ;  *  Gr.-rdm,  Phil,  i.  149. 

ibii.PR66. 
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is  not  enough  to  make  thiis  difference  the  dividing-line 
between  two  classes  of  Ionic  physiologists  ;  it  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  whole  of  the   pre-Socratic  Philosophy. 
Neither  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  nor  that  of  Anaza- 
goras,  nor  that  of  the  Atomists  can  be  explained  by  the 
development  of  the  Ionian  physiology  as  such ;  their 
relation  to  the  Eleatics  is  not  the  merely  negative  rela- 
tion of  disallowing  the  denial  of  Beality,  Becoming,  and 
Multiplicity ;  they  positively  learned  a  good  deal  from 
the  Eleatic  school.     They  all  acknowledge  the  great 
principle  of  the  system  of  Parmenides,  that  there  is  no 
Becoming  or  passing  away  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms ;  consequently  they  all  explain  phenomena  from  the 
combination  and  separation  of  material  elements,  and 
they  in  part  borrow  their  concept  of  Being  directly  from 
the  Eleatic  metaphysics.     They  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
placed  after  the  Eleatic  school,  and  not  before  it.     In 
regard  to  Heracleitus,  it  is  less  certain  whether,  or  how 
far,  he  concerned  himself  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
Eleatic  Philosophy ;  in  point  of  fiict,  however,  his  posi- 
tion is  not  only  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  Eleatics,  but 
he  may  generally  be  said  to  enter  upon  a  new  course 
altogether  divergent  from  that  hitherto  followed.     In 
denying  all  fixedness  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and 
recognising  the  law  of  their  variability  as  the  only  per- 
manent element  in  them,  he  declares  the  fritility  of  the 
previous  science  which  made  matter  and  substance  the 
chief  object  of  enquiry ;  and  asserts  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  and  laws  which  determine  Becoming  and 
Change  to  be  the  true  problem  of  Philosophy.    Thus, 
although  the  question  as  to  the  essence  and  material 
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substance  of  things   was    not    overlooked    by  Hera* 
cleitus  and  his  followers,  any  more  fchan  the  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  world  was  omitted  by  the  lonians 
and  Pythagoreans,  the  two  elements  stand  with  each  of 
them  in  a  very  different  relation.     In  the  one  case,  the 
enquiry  as  to  the  substance  of  things  is  the  main  point, 
and  the  notions  about  their  origin  are  dependent  upon 
the  answer  given  to  this  question ;  in  the  other,  the 
chief  question  is  that  of  the  causes  of  Becoming  and 
Change,  and  the  manner  of  conceiving  the  original 
Bubstance  of  Being  depends  upon  the  determinations 
which  appear  necessary  to  the  philosopher  to  explain 
Becoming  and  Change.     The  lonians  make  things  arise 
out  of  the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of  a  primitive 
matter,  because  this  best  adapts  itself  to  their  notion 
of  primitive    matter;    the  Pythagoreans  hold  to   a 
mathematical  construction,  because  they  reduce  every- 
thing to  number;    the  Eleatics  deny  Becoming  and 
Motion,  because  they  find  the   essence  of  things  in 
Being  alone.     On  the  contrary,  Heracleitus  makes  fire 
the  primitive  matter,  because  on  this  theory  only  can 
he  explain  the  flux  of  all  things ;  Empedocles  presup- 
poses four  elements  and  twp  moving  forces ;  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  presuppose  the  atoms  and  the  void, 
because  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  seeilis  to  them 
to  require  a  multiplicity  of  material  primitive  elements, 
and  the  change  in  phenomena  a  moving  cause ;  Anaxa- 
goras  was  led  by  similar  considerations  to  his  doctrine 
(tf  the  ofAoio^frrf  and  the  world-intelligence.     Both 
sets  of  philosophers  speak  of  Being  and  Becoming ;  but 
in  the  one  case  the  definitions  respecting  Becoming. 
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appear  only  as  a  consequence  of  their  theory  of  Being ; 
in  the  other,  the.  definitions  of  Being  are  merely  pre- 
suppositions in  the  theory  of  Becondng.  In  assigning, 
therefore,  the  three  most  ancient  schools  to  a  first 
division  of  pre-Socratic  Philosophy,  and  Heracleituf^ 
and  the  other  physicists  of  the  fifth  century  to  a  second, 
we  follow  not  merely  the  chronological  order,  but  the 
internal  relation  of  these  philosophers. 

The  course  of  philosophic  development  in  the  second 
division  may  be  more  precisely  described  as  follows : — 
First,  the  law  of  Becoming  is  proclaimed  by  Heracleitus 
unconditionally  as  the  universal  law  of  the  world  ;  the 
reason  of  which  he  seeks  in  the  original  constitution  of 
{  matter.     The  concept  of  Becoming  is  next  enquired 
I  into  more  particularly  by  Empedocles  and  the  Atomists. 
G-eneration  is  identified  with  the  union,  and  decease 
with  the  separation  of  material  elements :  consequently, 
a  plurality  of  original  material  elements  is  assumed, 
the  motion  of  which  has  to  be  conditioned  by  a  second 
principle  distinct  from  them ;  but  whereas  Empedocles 
makes  his  primal  elements  of  matter  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent one  from  another,  and  places  over  against  them 
moving  force  in  the  mythical  forms  of  friendship  and 
discord,  the  Atomists  recognise  only  a  mathematical 
.  difference  between  the  primitive  bodies,  and  seek  to 
explain  their  motion  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner 
from  the  operation  of  weight  in  empty  space;  space 
they  consider  indispensable,  because  without  it,  as  they 
believe,  no  plurality  and  no  change  would  be  possible. 
This  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature  Anaxagoras  finds 
inadequate.     He  therefore  sets  spirit  beside  matter  as 
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moYing  cause,  discriminates  them  one  from  the  other  as   1 
the  compound  and  the  simple,  and  defines  primitive 
matter  as  a  mixture  of  all  particular  matters ;  a  mix- 
ture, however,  in  which  these  particular  matters  exist 
and  are   already  qualitatively  determined.     Heraclei- 
tus  explains  these  phenomena  dynamically,  from  the 
qualitative  change  of  one  primitive  matter,  which  is 
conceived   as   essentially    and    perpetually   changing ; 
Empedocles  and  the  Atomic  philosophers  explain  them 
mechanically,  from  the  union  and  separation  of  different 
primitive  matters ;  Anaxagoras  finally  is  persuaded  that 
they  are  not  to  be  explained  by  mere  matter,  but  by 
the  working  of  the  spirit  upon  matter.     At  this  point, ! 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  purely  physical  explana-  i 
tion  of  nature  is  renoimced ;  the  discrimination  of  spirit  1 
from  matter,  and  the  higher  rank  which  it  assumes  in  > 
opposition  to  matter,  demands  a  recasting  of  science 
geneially  on  the  basis  of  this  conviction.     As,  however. 
Thought  is  as  yet  incapable  of  such  a  task,  the  imme 
^ate  result. is  that  philosophy  is  bewildered  in  regard 
to  its  general  vocation,  despairs  of  objective  knowledge, 
&Bd  places  itself,  as  a  means  of  formal  development,  in 
the  service  of  the  empirical  subjectivity  which  acknow- 
ledges the  validity  of  no  universal  law.    This  is  effected 
in  the  third  section  of  the  pre-Socratic  Philosophy  by 
means  of  Sophistic.^ 

,  ^  Teonemann  and  Fries  adopt  distinguish  the  two  main  currents 

this  arrangement  of  the  pre-Socratic  of  ancient  physics,  and,  as  before 

whoolg  on    pnrely    chronological  noticed,  he  separntesSophiMtic  from 

pODnda.    Hegel  bases  it  on  scien-  the  other  pre-Socrjitic  doctrines.  It 

fific  obserrations  concerning  the  is  to  be  found,  too,  in  Braniss,  to 

internal  relation  of  the  systems,  whose    general    presupposition    I 

Se  does  not,  howerer,  expressly  must  nevertheless  demur.     Among 
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the  more  recent  writen,  Koack, 
and  previouAly  Schweg^ler,  adopt  my 
riew ;  Hajm,  on  the  contrary  (Miff. 
Encyk.  Sect.  3  B.  zxiy.  ^.  25  sqq.), 
though  in  harmony  with  me  in 
other  respeeta,  places  Heracleitns 
before  the  Kleatics.  In  his  history  of 
Greek  Philosophy,  p.  11  sq.Schweg- 
ler  discQuses:  1,  the  lonians;  2, 
the  Fythaeoreans ;  3,  the  Eleattcs ; 
and  4,  Sophistic,  as  the  transition  to 
the  second  period.  He  defends 
the  subdirision  of  the  lonians  into 
earlier  and  later,  for  the  reasons 
stated  on  p.  202  sq. ;  and  assigns 
to  the  earlier,  Thales,  Anaximander, 
and  Anazimenes ;  to  the  later,  He- 
racleitus,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras, 
and  Democritus.  So  also  Ribbing 
{Platan.  Ideenlehre,  i.  6  sqq.)  con- 
siders that  since  Heracleitns, 
Empedocles,  the  Atomists,  and 
Anaxagoras  are,  in  their  principles, 
lower  than  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Eleatics,  they,  as  well  as  the  older 
lonians.  must  be  placed  before 
theoL  Ueberw^  has  the  follow- 
ing division :  1,  the  older  lonians, 
including  Heracleitns ;  2,  the 
J^thagoreans  ;  3,  the  Eleatics ; 
4,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and 
the  Atomists.  The  Sophists  he 
places  in  the  second  period,  of  which 
they  form  the  first  dhapter ;  Socra- 
tes and  his  successors,  as  far  as 
Aristotle,   constitute  the  second; 


Stoicism,  Epicnreanism,  and  Scep- 
ticism, the  third.  I  cannot  now 
enter  upon  any  detailed  examina- 
tion of  thesedifferentdassifications. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  course^  of 
this  exposition  what  are  my  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  of  Strumpell 
(Gesch.  der  Theoret  Phil,  der  Grie- 
chen,  1864,  p.  17  sq.),  in  point  of 
chronology  as  well  as  the  internal 
as^ts  of  the  subject.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  pre-Socratic  Philoso- 
phy is  as  follows :  First,  the  older 
Ionian  Physiologists,  starting  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  changes 
in  nature,  arrive  in  Heradeitus  at 
the  conception  of  original  Becoming. 
To  this  doctrine  the  Eleatics  op- 
pose a  system  which  entirelydenies 
Becoming,  whilecontemporaneously 
the  later  Physicists,  on  the  one 
side  Diogenes,  Leucippus,  and  De- 
mocritus ;  on  the  other,  Empedo- 
cles and  Anaxagoras,  reduce  it  to 
mere  motion.  A  reconciliation  of 
the  opposition  between  Becoming 
and  Being,  and  between  Opinion 
and  Knowledge,  was  attempted  by 
the  Pythagoreans  ;  and  Sophistic 
is  a  dialectic  solution  of  this  oppo- 
sition. It  will  suffice  at  present 
to  say  that  the  |)08ition  of  Hera- 
deitus, the  Eleatics,  Diogenes,  and 
more  especially  the  Pythagoreans, 
appear  to  me  more  or  less  misre- 
presented by  this  arrangement. 
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§  I.— THE  EAELIER  lONIANS,  THE  PYTHA- 
GOREANS AND  ELEATICS. 

THE  SAKLIER  IONIAN  PHTSICS.^ 
I.   THALES^ 

Thales  is  reputed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Ionian 
Naturalistic  Philosophy-  He  was  a  citizen  of  Miletus, 
a  oontemporaiy  of  Solon  and  Croesus,'  whose  ancestors 

third  edition) ;  Hansen  {Ahhand- 
lungen  der  konigl,  sacks.  Gesellsch. 
der  Wissensehqft  vol.  xi. ;  Math, 
jpkys.  Kl.  vol.  vii.  p.  379) ;  Martin 
(Revm  ArMoloffique,  nouv.  sir.,  vol. 
ix.  1864,  p.  184),  and  other  autho- 
rities, that  which  occurred  on  the 
28th,  or,  according  to  the  Grego- 
rian calendar,  the  22nd  of  May, 
685  B.C.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
History,  ii.  12,  63,  places  it  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad 
(684-6  Rc),  170  A.U.C. ;  Eudemue 
ap.  Clemens,  Siromata,  i.  302  A, 
about  the  fourth  year  of  the  60th 
Olympiad  (680-676) ;  Eusebius  in 
his  Obron.  in  01.  49,  3,  682-1; 
they,  therefore,  take  the  second 
eclipse,  which  is  most  accurately 
calculated  by  Pliny.  .  About  the 
same  time  (under  the  Archon  Ba* 
masius,  686  b.c.)  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  ap.  Diog.  i.  22  makes  Thales 
and  the  rest  to  have  received  their 
designation  of  the  seven  wise  men. 
According  to  ApoUodorus,  Diog. 
i.  38,  Thales  was  78  years  old; 
(Decker's  proposal,  p.  18  sq.,  to  sub- 
stitute 96  does  not  commend  itself 
to  me)  according  to  Sosicrates 
(ibid.)y  90;  according  to  Pseudo 
Lucian(Aracro6. 18),  100 ;  according 
to  Syncell.  (p.  213  C),  more  than 
100.  His  death  is  placed  by  Dio- 
genes, loc.  cU,,  in  the  68th  Olym- 
2 


*  Hitter,  Gesch.  der  Ion,  Phil., 
1821.  Steinhart,  Ion.  Schule,  AUg. 
Eneyk.Y,;  Erseh  und  Gruber,  Sect. 
IL,  vol.  xxii.  457-490. 

•  Decker,  Ite  Thal^te  MOesio. 
Halle,  1866.  Older  monographs 
in  Ueberweg,  Grundriss.  der  Gesch, 
ier  PkU.,  i.  36  sq.,  3rd  edition. 

'  This  is  beyond  question ;  but 
the  chronology  of  his  life  (on  which 
cf.  Diels  on  tiie  Chronicle  of  Apol- 
lodonis,  Rhein.  Mus.,  xxxi.  1,  16 
sq.)  cannot  be  more  precisely  fixed. 
Aeoordhig  to  Diogenes  i.  37,  Apol- 
lodorns  placed  his  birth  in  the 
first  year  of  the  36th  Olympiad, 
i.e.  640-639  b  c.  Eusebius  places 
it  in  the  second  year  of  the  36th 
Olympiad,  and  Hieron3rmus  also  in 
the  35th  Olympiad,  Chron.  1.  But 
this  statement  is  probably  founded 
only  on  some  approximate  calcula- 
tion of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
vhieh  Thales  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted (vide  tnj^.  p.  213,  3).  This  is 
not,  u  used  formerly  to  be  supposed, 
the  eclipse  of  610  b.c.  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Airy  {On  the  Eclipses  of 
A(fatJ»des,  Thales,  and  Xerxes, 
PkQosopJ^cal  Transaeiians,  vol. 
cxliii.  p,  179  sqq.);  Zlech  {Astrono- 
nitcke  Untersuchunffen  der  wich- 
tigeren  Fvutemisse,  Sec.,  1 863,  p.  67, 
▼itii  which  cf.  Ueberweg,  Grund- 
riss der 'Gesch.  der  Phil.  i.    36, 
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are  said  to  have  immigrated  to  their  later  home  from 
PhcBnicia,  but  more  probably  from  Boeotia."     The  oon- 


piad ;  likewise  b^  Eusebius,  Hiero- 
Dymus,  and  CyriUiiB,  loe.  eit, ;  bnt 
in  that  case,  as  is  shown  by  Diels, 
and  confirmed  by  Porphyry  (ap. 
Jbuifaradatchf  p.  33,  ed.  Pococke), 
his  birth  cannot  have  been  assign- 
ed by  ApoUodorus  to  OL  35,  1,  but 
to  01.  39,  1  (624  B.C.;  40  years 
1)efore  the  eclipse),  and.  the  diver- 
gent statements  must  be  ascribed 
to  some  ancient  corruption  of  the 
text  in  the  source  consulted  by 
Diogenes.  Am  to  the  manner  of 
Tbides's  death  and  his  burial-place, 
some  untrustworthy  accounts  are 
to  be  found  in  Diog.  i.  39.  ii.  4 ; 
Pint.,  Sofon,  12;  some  epigrams 
relating  to  him,  in  Anthol,  vii.  83 
sq.,  Diog.  34.  Whether  the  Thales 
mentiened  in  Arist.  Polit,  ii.  12, 
1274  a,  26,  «s  the  scholar  of  Ono- 
macritus,  and  the  teacher  of  Ly- 
eurgns  and  Zaleucus,  is  the  Milesian 
philosopher,  or  some  other  person, 
matters  littie;  and  the  unfavour- 
able judgment,  which,  accordinf 
to  Aristotle,  ap.  IHog.  ii.  46  (if, 
indeed,  the  statement  be  bis  at  all), 
Pherecydes  passed  upon  Thales,  is 
equally  unimportant. 

*  Herodotus,  i.  170,  says  of 
him :  6(iX««  iai^phs  MiXiyo'^ou,  rh 
MitaBtv  yhfos  Hmos  ^Ivtuos; 
Clemens,  Strom,  i.  302  G,  simply 
calls  him  ♦otvi^  rb  ydvos ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Diogenes,  i.  22,  (where, 
however,  Boper,  Philol.  xxx.  663, 
proposes  to  read  ^oA.iTci5#nffay, 
and  ^\0oy),  he  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  Phtenician  im- 
migrant, settled  in  Miletus.  This 
statement  is  probably  founded  on 
the  fact  that  his  ancestors  belonged 
to  the  Cadmean  tribe  in  Boeotia, 
who  were  intermingled  with  the 


lonians  of  Asia  Minor  (Herod,  i. 
146  ;  Str&bo,  ziv.  1,  3,  12,  p.  633. 
636 ;  Pausan.  vii.  2, 7).  According  to 
PauBanias,  a  great  number  of  The- 
ban  Cadmeans  established  tbem- 
selves  in  Priene,  for  which  reasao 
the  name  of  the  place  was  altered 
to  Cadme.  Hellanicus  in  Hesychius 
mb  txK.  also  calls  the  inhabiUuite 
of  Priene  Kaifuot.  For  Diogenes, 
i.  22,  says :  ^v  robntv  h  SoX^s,  ms 
lijkv  *Hp6livroi  Kol  AoGpis  need  Ai|^- 
Kpir6s  ^nnrif  warphs  fiki^  'E^Btfdov^ 
fiTirphs  8i  Kk€o8ovKitni%  4ic  t^ 
^niKilSiv  (or  SqXvS.}  •?  «t0'i  ^otm- 
Kes,  cdyey^raroi  r»F  iarh  YMpum 
irotl  ^Ay^wopos.  He  thus  explains 
the  ^iri|  by  *  descendant  of  Qad- 
mus';  following  either  Duris  or 
Democritus,  or.  at  any  rate,  some 
very  trustworthy  source.  Herodo- 
tus, however,  shows  by  the  word 
&y«ica0«y  that  not  Thales  himself^ 
but  only  his  remote  ancestors  had 
belonged  to  the  Phoenicians.  If 
Thales  was  only  in  this  sense 
*diyi^,  his  nationality,  even  if  the 
story  of  the  immigration  of  Cad- 
mus have  any  fbundation  in  his- 
tory, is  Greek  and  not  Phoenician ; 
nor  is  this  statement  affi)cted  by 
the  circumstance  (vide  Schiister, 
Acta  Boc.  philol.  Lips,  iv.  328  sq. ; 
cf.  Decker,  Jk  ThaU^  9)  that  tbe 
father  of  Thales  perhaps  tos« 
a  name  that  was  Phoenician  in  its 
origin.  Diog.,  ^.  ci^.,  and  1,29, 
according  to  our  text^  calls  him  in 
the  genitive  'E^c^Um;.  For  this  we 
must  read  'E^ofi^ov ;  and  some 
manuscripts  have  'E(a/x^ov  or 
*£|a^vo<^Aou,  which  certainly  points 
to  a  Semitic  extraction.  But  this 
Grseco- Phoenician  name,  like  that 
of  Cadmus  and  many  others,  may 
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sideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citusens  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  place  which  he  occupies  as 
chief  of  the  seven  sages.^  Thi?  has  reference  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  true,  to  his  practical  ability  and  worldly 
prudence  of  which  other  proofs  have  come  down  to  us ;  • 
but  we  hear  also  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,'  and  that  he 


Itavebeen  kept  up  oentories  long 
imhODg  the  Ph(Bniciao8  settled  in 
6i«eee.  We  cannot  infer  fwm  it 
a  direct  Phcsnician  descent,  either 
for  Thalee  or  his  father.  His 
awthar's  name  is  wholly  Qreek. 

*  CI  p.  119  sq.;  Timon  ap. 
Biog-L  34;  Cie.  Ltffg.  ii.  11,  26  ; 
Aemi.  u.  37,  US;  Aristophanes, 
CUmis,  180;  BinU,  1009;  Flantns, 
Sud.  i7. 8.64 ;  Baeeh.  a.  2.  14.  In 
Cbip/.  ii.  2,  124,  Thalea  is  a  pro- 
Tcrbial  name  for  a  great  sage.  For 
eajriogs  ascribed  to  him  cf.  Diog.  i. 
Sdfiqq. ;  StobsBus,  Fioril.  iii.  79,  6 ; 
Pintardi,  8»  sap,  conv.  c.  -9. 

'  According  to  Herodotus,  i. 
170,  be  couDfi^elled  the  lonians,  be- 
ion  their  subjugation  by  the  Per- 
Btaas,  to  form  a  confederation  with 
a  united  central  government  to  re- 
list them ;  and,  according  to  Diog. 
25,  it  waa  he  who  dissuaded  the 
Hile»iaDS  from  provoking  the  dan- 
gerous enmity  of  Cyrus  by  an 
ftlliaoee  with  Croesus.  It  is  not 
eooaistent  with  this,  and  in  itself 
is  hardly  credible  that  he  should 
hare  aeoompanied  CroBsus  in  his 
azpedition  against  Cyrus  (as  Hero- 
dotus reUtes,  i.  75),  and  by  plan- 
oing  a  eaoal,  should  have  enabled 
bim  to  cross  the  Halys.  It  is  still 
more  incredible  that  Thalea,  the 
fint  of  the  seven  wise  men,  should 
have  been  such  an  unpractical 
theorist,  as  a  well-known  anecdote 


represents  kim.  Plato,  Tkeatelus, 
174  a ;  Diog.  34,  cf.  Arist.  Eth.  K 
vi.  7,  1141  b,  3,  &c.  Little  more, 
however,  is  to  be  said  for  the  story 
of  the  oil  presses,  intended  to  re- 
fute this  opinion ;  not  to  mention 
the  anecdote  in  Plutarch,  Sol.anim. 
c  lo,  p.  971.  The  asfiertion  (Clv- 
tus  ap.  Diog.  25),  nmHifni  aitTOv 
7C7oycyai  xol  i^taar^iff  cannot  be 
true  in  this  universal  sense ;  and 
the  stories  about  his  celibacy,  for 
which  cf.  Plutarch,  Qu.  eonv.  iii.  6, 
3, 3 ;  Sol.  6, 7;  Diog.  26 ;  Stobseus, 
Jf'loril,,  68,  29,  34,  are  equally 
worthless. 

'  Thales  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers.  Xeno- 
phanes  eulogises  him ,  in  this 
respect,  cf.  Diog.  i.  23 :  Sokci  8i 
Hard  Tiwas  •wponos  &(rrpoA.07^(nu 
wol  iiKuucks  ^KXxi^^ii  wal  rpofwas 
wpouKtivy  &s  ^riffiy  EJ^n/tos  iy  ry 
v€pl  T«y  iurrpoKayovfityvy  l<rropli^' 
S0cy  cUfrhy  ical  HcFo^dUnj;  xal  *Hp6So-^ 
ros  $avnd(w  funprupti  8*  airr^  koL 
'HpdicKuros  Kol  Afiu6Kpiros.  Pho- 
nix  ap.  Athen.  zi.  495,  d :  BaXn' 
T^p,  iffrts  karrepcty  iv^taros  etc. 
(others  read  ^rivv),  Strabo,  ziv. 
1,  7,  p.  635:  eaXris  ...  6  irp«- 
ros  ^wrioXoyias  &p^as  iy  rots 
*EX\7}4ri  Ka)  naffjifiafriKTis.  Apaleius 
FlorU.  iv.  18,  p.  88  Hild.  Hippo- 
lytus  Be/,  kar,  i.  1  j  Proclus  in 
Euclid,  id  (vide  following  note)^ 
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was  the  first  to  transplant  the  elements  of  these  sciences 

theoiy  of  the  cricaXip^  Tpiym^a 
(Cobet:  fftsaX,  koI  rp(7.),  and  in 
general  the  7^0^1/1^  9c«p(a;  de- 
termined the  seasons,  dirideid  the 
year  into  366  days,  measured  the 
height  of  the  pyramids  bj  the 
length  of  their  shadow  (this  aocoid- 
ing  to  Hierooymns;  the«ame  in 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxri.  12,  82;  a 
little  differently  in  Plutaich^S.  «p. 
conv.  2,  4,  147);  Gallimachns  ap. 
Diog.  22  says  that  he  was  the  fint 
to  mark  out  the  constellation  of 
the  Little  Bear,  which  is  repeated 
by  Theo  in  Arati  Phan.  37,  39, 
and  by  the  Scholiast  of  Plato,  p. 
420,  No.  11,  Bekker.  Ptoclns  as- 
serts that  he  first  showed  that  the 
diameter  halved  the  circle  (w 
Ettclidy  44,  157  Friedl.),  and  that 
in  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  angles 
at  the  base  are  equal  (t^.  67 
and  250  Friedl.) ;  that  the  angles 
at  the  vertex  ars  equal  (ibid,  79, 
a,  299,  according  to  Eudemus); 
that  triangles  are  equal  when 
they  have  two  angles  and  one 
side  equal  to  one  another;  and 
that  by  means  of  this  proposition 
the  distance  of  ships  on  the  sea 
could  be  measured  (ibid.  92  [352] ; 
this  is  also  on  the  authority  of 
Eudemus).  Apuleius,  Flor.  iv. 
18,  p.  88  H.,  says  that  Thales  dis- 
covered temporum  ambitus,  vento- 
rum  flatm,  stellarum  meatus^ 
ionitruwn  sonora  miracula,  siderum 
obUqua  eurrieula,  aolia  camua  rever- 
tictda  (the  rpoiral,  the  solstices  of 
which  Theo  and  Diogenes  in  the 
previously  quoted  passages,  the 
Scholiast  on  Plato,  p.  420  Bekk., 
speak) ;  also  the  phases  and  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  and  a  method  of  de- 
termining gmtiens  aol  magnUudine 
ma  drculum,  quern  permeat,  meti- 
atur,     Stobeus  ascribea  to  him 


The  anecdote  quoted  from  Plato, 
Theat,  174  A,  in  the  previous  note, 
has  referonce  to  his  reputation  as 
an  astronomer.  Among  the  proofs 
related  of  his  astronomical  know- 
ledge, the  best  known  is  the  above- 
mentioned  prediction  of  the  eclipse 
which  occurred  during  a  battle  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Alyattes  and 
Cyaxares  or  Astyages  (Herod,  i. 
74;  Eudemus  ap.  Clem.  Strom. 
i.  302  A;  Gie.  Divin.  I  49;  112; 
Pliny's  Hitt,  Nat.  ii.  12,  53);  it 
was  probably  in  consequence  of 
this  that  the  prediction  and  expla- 
nation of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses 
generally  were  ascribed  to  him. 
See  Diog.  loc.  eit. ;  Eusebius,  Pr.  Ev, 
X.  14,  6  ;  Augustine,  dv.  Dei,  viii. 
2 ;  Plutarch,  Plac.  ii.  24  ;  Stobaeus, 
Ed.  4.  528,  560;  Simplicius',  in 
Categ.  Schol.  in  Anst  64  a,  1,  65 
a,  30 ;  Ammonius,  ibid.  64  a,  18; 
Schol.  in  Plat.  Remp.  p.  420 ;  Bekk. 
Gic.  Rep.  i.  16.  Theo  in  the  pas- 
sage taken  from  Dercyllides, 
Aatron.  c.  40,  p.  324  Mart^  and  re- 
peated by  Anacolius,  in  Fabric. 
Bibl.  gr.  iii.  464.  The  latter  says, 
following  Eudemus :  doX^s  3^  [cope 
TrpSno%\  ^X(ov  tkK^v^iv  Jtal  r^y  icar& 
r^$  rpoir&s  ^  a&roG  xtptoHotf  [al. 
w<ipc9ow\  &s  ovK  Xtni  &el  trvfjificdpti. 
(On  this  opinion,  which  we  meet 
with  elsewhere,  cf.  Martin  loc.  oit. 
p.  48).  In  partial  agreement  with 
this,  Diogenes  says  (i.  24  sq.  27) 
that  Thales  discovered  t^w  kwh 
rparris  M  rpoir^y  wdpo^ov  of  the 
sun,  and  declared  the  sun  to  be 
720  times  as  large  as  the  moon. 
He,  or  according  to  others,  Pytha- 
goras, first  proved  that  the  triangles 
constructed  on  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  are  rectangles  {Tp&roy  koto^ 
ypd^ai  K^Kkov  rh  rplyuyop  hpBo-' 
y^wto¥)\    that  he    perfected    the 
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into  Greece  from  the  countries  of  the  east  and  south.^ 


)  other  philosophical  and  phy- 
oeal  theories  hereafter  to  be  men- 
doDcd,  alao  the  diyieion  of  the 
heaTeos  into  fiye  zcmee  {Ed,  i.  602, 
Platarch,  Plae,  ii.  12,  1) ;  the  die- 
eorexy  that  the  moon  is  illuminated 
by  the  snn  (jbid.,  556,  Plac,  ii.  28, 
3),  the  explanation  of  her  monthly 
obflcaration,  -  and  of  her  eclipses, 
560.  Plmy,  mst.  Nat,  xviiL  25, 213, 
mentions  a  theory  of  his  about  the 
Pleiades,  and  Theo  in  Arat.  172,  a 
pssssge  relatiye  to  the  Hyadee. 
Afoording  to  Ciceio,  Stp.  i.  14,  he 
Dsde  the  first  celestial  globe ;  and, 
according  to  Philoetratvs,  Jpol/, 
n.  5,  S,  he  observed  the  stars  from 
Myoftle.  How  much  of  these  re- 
ports is  true  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
uined ;  that  the  prediction  of  the 
edipse  of  the  sun  cannot  be  histo- 
ric^ Martin  shows  in  the  Bwu$ 
Arckiologiguej  nouv.  sir,  yol.  ix. 
(i864)  170  eqq.;  cf.  especially  p. 
181  sq. 

'  Arithmetic,  says  Proelus,  t» 
EkM,  19,  o  [65]  was  discovered  by 
the  Phoenicians ;  Geometry  by  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
overflowing  of  the  I^ile,  OoX^s  tk 
tfirow  tis  ASyvtrrw  iKBiiv  /Aefffya- 

Tovnir,  iral  iroAXA  fikp  abrhs  cSpc, 
vttUtfF  S«  rks  &px^  ""^^^^  A**'"'  •^^^ 
ippi^aTo.  Whence  Proelus  got 
this  information  he  does  not  state, 
and  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Eudemus  may  be  his  au- 
thority, we  know  not  whether  the 
▼hole  account  comes  from  that 
nmce,  nor  who  may  be  the  autho- 
ntinof  £udemus.  Thales's  £^p- 
tian  journey,  his  intercourse  with 
the  priests  of  that  country,  and 
the  mathematical  knowledge  which 
he  gained  from  them  are  spoken 
of  by  Pamphile  and  Hieronymus, 


ap.  Biog.  24,  27;  the  author  of  the 
letter    to    Pherecydes,  ibid.    43 
Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  xxxvi.  12,   82 
Plutarch,  Dels.  10,  p.  854 ;  8. sap. 
oonv,  2,  p.   146;   PUw,   i.  8,   1 
Clemens,  Stromata,  I  300  D,  802 
lamblichus  o.   Pythag,  12;  Scho- 
liast in  Plato,  p.    420,    No.    11 
Bekk.  (cf.  Decker,  loc,  eit.,  p.  26 
sq.),  a  ooi\jecture  as  to  the  reason 
of  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  was 
also  attributed  to  Thales,  and  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with    this 
statement  (Diodor.  i.  38  ;  Diog.  L 
37).     If  it  be  true  that  Thales  was 
engaged  in  trade  (Plutarch,  Sol.  2, 
asserts  this,  prefixing  '  ^aaiy*),  we 
might  suppose  that  he  was  first  led 
to  Egypt  by  his  commercial  jour- 
neys,  and  then  made  use  of  his 
opportunity  for  the  advancement 
of   his    knowledge.      We  cannot, 
however,  regard  his  presence  in 
Egypt  as  absolutely  proved,  pro- 
bable as  the  assertion  may  be; 
since  the  tradition  on  the  subject 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than 
Eudemus,  whose  date  is  still  250 
or  300  years  from  that  of  Thales's 
supposed  journey,  still  less  can  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Chaldseans 
be  proved  by  such  late  and  uncer- 
tain testimony  as  that  of  Josephus, 
Contra  Apionem,  i,  2 ;  or  the  length 
of  his  stay  in  Egypt  by  that  of  the 
Placita  falsely  attributed  to  Plu- 
tarch (i.  3,  1).    A  scholium  {schoL 
in  Ar.  583,  a,  18)  sUtes  that  he 
was    sent    for  into  Egypt  as    a 
teacher  of  Moses — a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  history  was 
manufactured  in  the  Byzantine  pe- 
riod and  even  earlier.    That  he  de  • 
rived  philosophical  and    physical 
theories  from  the  East,  as  well 
as  geometrical  and  mathematical 
knowledge,  is  not  asserted  by  any 
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That  he  inaugurated  the  school  of  ancient  physicists  is 
affirmed  by  Aristotle,^  and  seems  well  established.  He 
is  at  any  rate  the  first  whom  we  know  to  have  instituted 
any  general  enquiry  into  the  natiural  causes  of  things, 
in  contradistinction  to  his  predecessors,  who  contented 
themselves  partly  with  mythical  cosmogonies,  and 
partly  with  isolated  ethical  reflections.'    In  answer  to 


of  ovr  'witnesses,  except  perhaps 
lamblichus  and  the  author  of  the 
PlacUa.  Both's  attempt  {Gesch. 
der  Abendl,  Phil.  ii.  a,  116  sqq.)  to 
prove  this  from  the  affinity  of  his 
doctrine  with  that  of  Egypt,  falls 
to  the  ground  so  soon  as  we  as* 
eribe  to  Thales,  only  what  there 
is  good  reason  for  ascribing  to  him. 
>  Meiaph.  i.  3,  988  b,  20. 
Bonits,  in  commenting  on  this  pas- 
sage, rightly  reminds  us  that  it  is 
not  Greek  Philosophy  in  general, 
bat  only  the  Ionian  Physics,  the 
origin  of  which  is  here  attributed 
to  Thales.  Theophrastas  says  (ap. 
Simp.  Phys.  6  a,  m),  but  only  as  a 
conjecture,  that  there  most  have 
been  physicists  before  Thales,  but 
that  his  name  caused  them  all 
to  be  forgotten.  Plutarch,  on  the 
other  hand  {Solon,  c.  8,  end),  re- 
marks that  Thales  was  the  only 
one  of  his  contemporaries  who  ex- 
tended his  enqniiy  to  other  than 
practical  questions  (wpaur4pc9  rris 
XP*i^s  i(iic4(rBai  rf  Otwpiq).  Simi- 
larly Strabo  (sup.  p.  218,  3)  Hip- 

tolyt  Refut  Har.  i.  1 ;  Diog.  i.  24. 

''he  assertion  of  Tzetzes  {Ckil.  ii. 
869,  xi.  74)  that  Pherecydes  was 
the  teacher  of  Thales  has  no  weight, 
and  is  besides  contradicted  by  the 
chronology. 

'  Thales  does  not  appear  to 
have  committed  his  doctrines  to 
writing.    (Diog.  I  28,  44;  Alex. 
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t»  MetapJL  i.  8,  p.  21,  Bon.  Tb&- 
mist.  Or.  xxvi.  81 7*  B ;  Simplicins, 
2>i  (M.  8  a,  cf.  Philop.  De  an.  C  4 ; 
Galen,  in  Hipp,  de  Nat.  horn.  i.  23, 
end,  vol.  xv.  69  Ktihn.)  Aristotle 
always  speaks  of  him  from  some 
uncertain  tradition,  or  ftom  his 
own  conjecture  (Metaph.  i.  3,  988 
b,  20  sqq.,  084  a,  2;  Ds  coelo,  ii. 

18,  294  a,  28;  De  an.  i.  2,  406  a, 

19,  c  6,  411  a,  8;  Polit.  i.  11, 
1269  a,  18,  cf.  Schwegler,  in  Me* 
taph.  i.  3)  ;  similarly  £udemiis,  ap. 
Proclus  m  Euclid.  92  (352).  Roth 
(Geteh.  der  Abendl.  Phil.  ii.  a,  tii.) 
concludes  that  the  suppoeedThale- 
sian  writings  must  be  genuine,  be- 
cause of  their  agreement  with  the 
propositions  attributed  to  Thales. 
This  is  a  strange  inference,  for  in 
the  first  place  he  himself  only  con- 
siders two  of  the  writings  authen- 
tic ;  and  as  to  the  cont-ents  of  these 
two,  nothing  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  These  writings  are  the 
wnnrifc^  dktrrfokoyla  and  the  treatise 
Tepl  rpowiis.  In  the  second  place 
it  is  obvious  that  traditions  about 
Thales's  doctrine  might  as  easily 
have  been  taken  from  spurious 
writings,  as,  on  the  other  band,  the 
authors  of  such  writings  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  floatii^ 
traditions.  Among  the  works  as- 
cribed to  Thales  the  vavriK^  lorrpo- 
Xoyia  (mentioned  by  Diog.  28, 
Simpl.  Phys,  6  a,  m)  seems  to  hare 
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this  enquiry,  he  declared  water  to  be  the  matter  of 
which  all  things  consist,  and  from  which  they  must  have 
arisen.^  As  to  the  reasons  of  this  theory,  nothing  was 
known  by  the  ancients  from  historical  tradition.  Aris- 
totle ^  indeed  says  that  Thales  may  have  been  led  to  it 


'been  the  oldest      AeoordiDg   to 
SimpliciiiB,  it  was  his  only  work. 
Diugenes  says  it  was  held  to  he  a 
"vork  of  PhocQS  the  Samiaii.    Ac- 
eoiding  to  Plutarch  {Pyth.  arcu!, 
18,  p.  402),  who  considers  itge- 
niune,  it  was  written  in  Terse ;  it 
seems  to  be  intended  by  the  fmy, 
mentioned  in  Diog.  34.    Whether 
the  poem,  Tcpl  ircTcd&p»y,  ascribed 
to  him  by  Suidas  (doX.),  is  or  is 
sot  identical    with    the    mvriic^ 
iirrpoXoTCa,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Tvo  other    works,    which    many 
writers  consider  to   be  his  only 
vriungs,  ir«p)  rpoir^s  leal  itrrifitplaSf 
aie  quoted  in  Diog.  23  (cf.  Suidas). 
The  Ptendo-Galen    (In    Hippocr, 
De  humor.  I  1,  1,  vol.  xyi.  37, 
K)  qnotes  a  work,  irtpl  &/»x<>>' ;  tut 
this  testimony  is  itself  sufficient  to 
piDTe  that  the  work  is  not  authen- 
tic.     Neither    the  verse    quoted 
Diog.  35  (cf.  Decker,  p.  46  sq.),  nor 
the  letter  {ihid.  343  sq.)  can  be 
considered  as  genuine.    To  which 
of  thtte  writings  Augustine  refers 
in  Oh.  D.  viii.  2  (where  he  asserts 
^t  Thales  left  books  of  instruo- 
^ii)  it  is  not  of  much  consequence 
to  know.    The  same  may  he  said 
of  the  doubtful  allusions  to  books 
of  his  in  Josephus  (C.  Jjnon.  i.  2), 
^  of  the  quotations  in  Seneca, 
^t.gn.m,  13,  1,  14.  1 ;  iv.  2,  22; 
^.  f',  1 ;  Plutarch,  Plac.  i.  3  ;  iv. 
I ;  Biodorus,  i.  38  ;  Schol.  in  Apoll. 
Skod.  ir.  269. 

^  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  8,  983  b, 


hfixnryi^s  ^iXo<ro^(as  88Mp  ^hai  ^ftttrw 
[sc.  OToixiMV  Kol  hpx^^  tAv  Sktow'] 
Cie.  Acad.  ii.  37,  118 :  ThaUs  .  .  . 
ex  aqua  dicit  c^mtare  omnia^  and 
many  others  (a-  list  of  these  is 
given  in'  Decker,  p.  64).  We 
find  in  Stobseus,  Ed.  i.  290,  and 
almost  word  for  word  in  Justin. 
Coh.  ad  Gr.  c.  6 ;  Pint.  Plae.  i.  3, 
2,  the  expression :  iipx^y  foav  tvrwv 
iart^waro  rh  98wp,  i^  filktros  ydp 
^ijo-i  vdma  thai  Kcd  tis  SZwp  iua' 
X^ffBai;  but  this  is  taken  from 
Aristotle^  who,  shortly  before  the 
words  just  now  quoted,  says  that 
most  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
knew  only  of  material  causes :  4^ 
oS  yi^t  firrtv  Hxayra  rh  5vra  koL 
4^  oZ  ytyy^rm  wpSnov  iral  fif  % 
^Bflperai  rcAcvrcuby  ....  rovre 
aroixf7oy  koI  rafnuv  i-px^v  ^aaiv 
thai  r&w  SvrtoM.  Aristotle  is,  there- 
fore, in  reality  our  only  source  for 
the  knowledge  of  Thales's  propo- 
sition. 

'  Log.  eit.  z.  %2 :  Aa/3^y  Xffas 
r^v  /WXi}«piv  iK  rod  wJanav 
hp^v  r^¥  rpo^v  vypihv  oZ<ra¥  koL 
aJtnh  rh  Btpphv  iK  roinov  yiyvSfityov 
KoX  ro&r^  fiy  .  ,  .  Kcd  Bih  rb 
xdvrw  rk  trrtpfuira  r^p  ^^aiif 
typh»  ix^^^t  fh  8'  tfSoip  iipxjhv  t^' 
^t(<rcc05  tXvai  rots  iiypois.  By 
Btpfihv  is  not  to  be  understood  (as 
byBrandis,  i.  114)  warmth  gene- 
rally, including  that  of  the  stars 
(see  fbllowing  note) ;  it  rektes  to 
the  vital  heat  of  animals,  to  which 
Tdvrtty  IB  limited  by  the  context. 
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through  observing  that  the  nourishment  of  all  animals 
is  moist,  and  that  they  all  originate  from  moist  germs  ; 
but  this  he  expressly  states  to  be  merely  his  own  conjec- 
ture. It  is  only  by  later  and  less  accurate  authors  that 
the  conjecture  of  Aristotle  is  asserted  as  a  feet,  with 
the  farther  additions  that  plants  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  water,  and  the  stars  themselves  from  damp 
vapours;  that  all  things  in  dying  diy  up,  and  that 
water  is  the  all-organising  and  all-embracing  element ;  * 
that  we  must  assimie  one  primitive  matter,  because 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  trans- 
formation of  the  elements  one  into  another ;  and  that 
that  one  matter  must  be  water,  because  everything  is 
derived  from  water,  by  means  of  rarefaction  and  con-, 
densation.'  All  this  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Milesian  philosopher  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  considerations  that  Aristotle  supposes ;  he  may 
have  started  from  the  observation  that  everything 
living  arises  from  a  liquid,  and  in  decaying,  returns  to 

>  Flut.  Tlac.  i.  8,  2  sq.  (so  En-  phrastus  does  not  relate  to  the  xea- 

sebius,  iV.  Ev.  ziy.  14,  1,  and  in  sons  of  the  system  of  ThaleB,and 

essential    agreement     wifti    this,  that  we  have  consequently  no  right 

Stobseus,  loc,  cit.)\  Alex,  ad  Me-  to  conclude ^as  Brandis  does,  i.  Ill 

taph,    983    b,     is ;    Philoponus,  sqq.)  the  existence  of  trustworthy 

Vnya.  A,    10;    De  an.  A,   4  a;  documents  concerning Thales's rea- 

Simplicius,   Phya.  6  a,  8   a ;    Be  soning  from  the  supposed  agree- 

cdlo  278  b,  36;  Earst.  Schol.  in  ment  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 

Arisi.  514  a,  26.    It  has  been  al-  '  Galen.  DeElem.  see.  Hopjwr. 

ready  shown  by  Ritter,  i.  210,  and  i.  4,  toI.  i.442,  444,  484,  speatdng 

Erische  {Foraohuttaen  aufdem  Ge-  simultaneously  of  Thales,  Anax- 

bieU  der  alien  Philoeophie,  i.  36)  imenes,  Anaximander,  and  Herac- 

that  Simplicius  is  here  speaking  leitus.    It  was  in  truth  Diogenes 

only  from  his  own  conjecture  or  of  ApoUonia  (vide  i^fra)  who  first 

that  of  others,  that  the  subsequent  proved  the  unity  of  matter  by  the 

passage  where  he  refers  to  Theo-  transformation  of  the  elements. 
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«L  liquid  state ;  but  other  observations  may  likewise  have 
conduced  to  this  theory,  such  as  the  formation  of  solid 
ground  from  alluvion,  the  fertilising  power  of  rain  and 
of   streams,  the  niunerous  animal  population  of  the 
waters  ;  in  conjunction  with  such  observations,  the  old 
myth  of  Chaos  and  of  Oceanos,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
may  also  have  had  some  effect  on  him ;  but  the  exact 
state  of  the  case  cannot  be  ascertained.    Nor  can  we 
say  whether  he  conceived  his  primitive  watery  matter 
as  infinite ;  for  the  assertion  of  SimpUcius  ^  is  mani- 
festly based  upon  the  Aristotelian  passage  which  he  is 
elucidating;*    and    this    passage    does   not    mention 
Thales.    It  does  not  even  affirm  that  any  one  of  the 
philosophers  who  held  water  to  be  the  primitive  matter, 
expressly  attributed  the   quality  of   infinity  to  that 
element*    Supposing  such  an  assertion  had  been  made, 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  Hippo  {vide 
infra)  than  to  Thales,  for  the  infinity  of  matter  is  else- 
where universally  regarded  as  a  conception  first  enter- 
tained by  Anaximander;    Thales  most  likely  never 
raised  such  a  question  at  all. 

He  is  said  to  have  discriminated'  from  water,  as 

*  Pkys.  105  h,  m:  ol  /i^y  &  n  be  held  (with  Plato  and  the  Pytha- 

rroixcibr  &rori$4yT€s  rovro  &wtipo§f  goreans)  aa  somethizig  self-depend- 

Ike^w  T^  f&cT^Sci,  Ainrtp  Oo^^s  /vkp  ent,  existing  for  itselif.    Aristotle, 

n«p,  etc  therefore,    does    not  say  all  the 

'  Pkys,  iii.  4,  203  a^  16:  ol  8^  Physicists  regard  primitive  matter 

npl  fv7c«rs  &rai^«t  ktl  iwoTiB4affiy  as  infinite,  but  all  give  to  the  infi- 

hipatf  ripii  ^vo'ur  r^  inrtip^  tAv  nite  some  element  as  substratum ; 

Xryofi^mi'  vroix^itn^t  oW  CH^p  %  &nd  this  he  could  very  well  say 

ftcpa  ^  rh  fiera^u  rodrcfv,  even  if  certain  physicists  had  not 

'  The   question  there  is  (loc,  expressly  mentioned  the  afGLoity  of 

et<.)  not -whether  primitive  matter  the    first    principle.      The    word 

is  iDtinite,  but  whether  the  infinite  ftroyrrfs  is  limited  by  the  context 

ifl  tbe  predicate  of  a  body  from  to  those  Physicists  who  admit  an 

vhich  it  la  distinguiahedi  or  is  to  (brcipoir. 
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primitive  matter,  the  deity  or  spirit  which  permeates 
this  matter,  and  from  it  forms  the  world.^  Aristotle,^ 
however,  expressly  denies  that  the  ancient  physiologists, 
among  whom  Thales  stands  first,  distinguished  the 
moving  cause  from  matter;  or  that  any  other  philo- 
sopher except  Anazagoras  (and,  perhaps,  before  him 
Hermotimus)  had  brought  forward  the  doctrine  of  an 
intelligence  organising  the  world.  How  oouid  Aristotle 
have  used  such  language  if  he  had  known  that  Thales 
named  Ood  the  reason  of  the  world  ?  But  if  he  did  not 
know  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  assertions  of  later 
writers  are  not  based  upon  historical  tradition.  More- 
over, the  doctrine  which  is  attributed  to  Thales  entirely 
accords  with  the  Stoic  theology;'  the  very  expression  in 
Stobsaus  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Stoic  termi- 
nology ;  ^  Clemens  of  Alexandria,^  and  Augustine,^  dis- 
tinctly declare  that  neither  Thales  nor  the  physicists 

>  Cic.  N,  Ik,  i.  10, 25.    Thales  roG    <rroix<ui)ovf    d7pov    Z^vofuv 

.  .  .  aauam  dixii  este  iniiium  re-  dciW  KiprrrtK^tf  airrov.    Fhiloponus, 

rum,  i)eum  autem  earn  ntentem.  Be  An,  C.  7  u,  mftkes  Thales  to 

qua  ex  aqua  euncta  fingeret^  a  state-  have  said:  &s  ii  wpSwoia  iitxpi  rmw 

ment  which,  as  Krische  obserTes  ioxirmv  ZtfiK^i    mX    od^^v    o^H^r 

(Fortchungen^  89  sq.),  is  the  same  XavBJvn, 

in  substance,    and  is  appareDtly  '  Metapk.  i.  3,  984  a,  27  b.  15. 

taken    originally  from  the  same  *  Ood  is  described,  for  example 

sonroe  as  that  of  Stobftns  {Ed.  i.  by  Seneca  (Nat.  qu.prol.  13)  as  Um 

56):   eoX^f  yovp  rod  KSffftovrhw  mme  umiverti;  by  Cleanthes  (vide 

e^p,  and  the  similar  passage  in  Tertnllian,  Apologet    21)  as  the 

Pint.  Plae.  i.  7,  11  (consequently  ifnrUua  permMtor   univerH-,    by 

-we  must  not  in  £us.  iV.  Ev.  xiv.  Btoberas,   Ed.  i.   17S,  as  Mra^t 

16, 5,readwithGaisford:BaX^f  rbr  icinrrifH)  t^s  0Airt;    by  Diogenes, 

K6irfAO¥  iHvai    d^hw,   but  wow   rov  vii.  138,  as  rovt,  which  per\'ades 

KSiTfiov  dUw),    Athenag.  SuppUc.  e.  all  things  (S/i^icciy). 
21 ;  Galen,  J3m^.  Phil,  c  8,  p.  251 ;  »  Siram,  ii.  864  C;  cf.  Tert.  c. 

Kukn.  Marc.  i.  18,  Thales  aquam  (Deum 

*  Cicero,  ho.  eit,  cf.  Stobeens,  pronuniiavit), 
loc.  eit. :  rh  8i  irar  fft^rvxow  BfM  leoi.  *  Citf,  D,  viiL  2. 
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who  succeeded  him  regarded  God  or  the  Divine  Spirit 
as  the  framer  of  the  iiniyerse^  but  that  Anaxagoras  was 
the  first  to  hold  this  doctrine.     We  may,  therefore, 
certainly  conclude  that  the  opposite  theorj  is  an  error 
of  the  post-Aristotelian  period,  the  source  of  which  we 
shall  presently  find  in  some  passages  of  Aristotle.     It 
by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  Thales  perscmally  be^ 
lieved  in  no  god  or  gods ;  ^  but  the  tradition  that  credits 
him  with  the  thesis  that  God  is  the  oldest  of  all  things, 
because  He  has  had  no  beginning,  is  not  very  trustworthy. 
For  this  assertion  is  no  better  attested  than  the  innu- 
merable other  apophthegms  ascribed  to  the  seven  sages, 
and  was  probably  attributed  to   Thales  originally  in 
lome  collection  of  their  sayings  in  the  same  arbitrary 
loanner  that  other  sayings  were  attributed  to  the  rest. 
Moreover,  Xenophanes  is  elsewhere  invariably  considered 
as  the  first  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Hellenic  religion, 
declared  the  Deity  to  have  had  no  beginning.     Accord- 
ing to  certain  authors,  Thales  taught  that  the  world  is 
fall  of  gods.    This  statement  is  much  more  probable 
than  the  preceding.'   But  whftt  are  we  to  understand  by 

'  Pint.  8.  tap,  canv.  c.  9 ;  Diog.  i.  personal  BtSs,    Tertullian  (Apoto- 

^5 ;  Stoboens,  Eel.  i.  51.    This  is  ffet,  c.  46)  transfeors  Cicero's  stoty 

00  doubt  the  mdaning  also  of  the  (N.  D.  i.  22,  60)  about  Hiero  and 

statements  in  Clemens,  Strom,  v.  Simonides  to  Crossos  and  Thales ; 

600  A  (and  Hippol3rt.  Refut,  kar.  i.  bat  this  is  a  mere  oyeraight. 

1),  according  to  which  Thales  re-  ■  Arist.  Be  An.  i.  6,  411  a,  7: 

plied  to  the  question :   ri  ierri  rh  Ktd  iv  r^  HX^  B4  tip€s  avr^v  [r^r 

iuw;  rh  ftVcc   &PxV  M^c  riKos  ilwx^]tt9H''i)d^^affaf,1iO€yXa«s  ictd 

ix^'      ^or     immediately     after,  eaA^s    <^dii    ititfra    xKiipri    $tS»y 

saatber  Baying  of  Thales  is  quoted  cZrw.      Diog.  i.  27 :     rhv  K6o'/Aoy 

eoncerning  the  omniscieiice  of  God  C/Mfvxoi'  xal  Stuftitfuv  vkiipri,   Simi- 

(the  same  given  in  Biog.  36  and  larlyStobffias(vide«f#pra,p.220,2). 

Valer.  Max.  rii.  2,   8).      Conse-  The  same  proposition  is  lilso  ap- 

qnently,  the  impersonal  dcioi^  has  plied  in  a  moral  sense  (Cicero,  Z€yy. 

here  the  same  significance  as  the  ii.  II,  26). 
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the  expression,  the  difipusion  of  the  soul  throughout  the 
universe  ?     Aristotle's  cautious  '  perhaps '  shows  us  how 
little  such  an  interpretation  is  supported  by  tradition. 
Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  not  only  later 
writers,  but  Aristotle  himself,  in  his  own  way,  ascribed 
notions  to  Thales  which  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
from  him.    That  he  conceived  all  things  as  living,  and 
personified  all  active  forces  after  the  analogy  of  the 
human  soul,  is  certainly  probable,  because  this  is  in 
harmony  with  the  imaginative  view  of  nature  which 
everjrwhere,  and  especially  among  the  Greeks,  precedes 
scientific  enquiry :  it  is,  therefore,  quite  credible  that 
he  may  (as  Aristotle  affirms)  have  attributed  a  soul  to 
the  magnet,*  on  account  of  its  power  of  attraction— that 
is  to  say,  regarded  it  as  a  living  being.     In  the  same 
manner,  doubtless,  he  conceived  his  primitive  matter  as 
living,  so  that,  like  the  ancient  Chaos,  it  could  beget 
all  things  by  itself,  without  the  intervention  of  an  or- 
ganising spirit.     It  is   also  entirely  consonant  with 
ancient  Greek  thought    that   he    should   see  present 
deities  in  the  forces  of  nature,  and  a  proof  in  the  life 
of  nature,  that  nature  is  full  of  gods.    But  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  combined  the  several  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  souls  of  separate  beings,  in  the  notion  of  a 
world-soul;  for  that  notion  presupposes  that  the  infi- 
nite multiplicity  of  phenomena  has  become  a  unity  in 
the  conception  of  the  world ;  and  that  efficient  power 

*  Db  An.  i.  2,  405  a,  19:  foiicc  ainhv    koX    rotf    h^x^^^    SiMrw 

M  iral  OoX^t  4i  Sy  ixofunifiopt^owri  ^x^<  Tticuatp6fi9vov  4k  rijs  iiaywhri- 

KimTiK6v  rt  r^v  ifrvx^y  frroXa^ciy,  9o%  Kmi  rouiiK4KTpov,    Of.Stob.  £bf. 

efvcp  rhv  Xidop  $<t»i  i^vxV  ^X*''')  i*  768  :  SoX^s  accU  rk  ^vrh  Ifc^vx^ 

Ihi  rh¥  cidTipw  Kwu.    Diog.  i.  24  :  (^ 
*Jipurror  4X115  Si  koI   ^Imrlas  ipturU 
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is  distinguished  from  matter  and  conceived  as  analo- 
gous to  the  human  spirit,  not  only  in  particular  indi- 
viduals, where  this  is  natural  in  the  simpler  stages  of 
opinion,  but  in  the  universe  generally.    Both  ideas 
seem  to  lie  beyond  the  first  narrow  limits  of  early 
philosophy,  and  the  historical  evidence  does  not  justify 
us  in  attributing  them  to   Thales,*     We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  while  he  conceived  his  primitive 
matter  as  living  and  generative,  while  he  shared  the 
religious  faith  of  his   people,  and  applied  it  to  the 
consideration  x)f  nature,  he  knew  nothing  of  a  world- 
soul  or  of  a  spirit  permeating  matter  and  forming  the 
universe.' 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  things  originated  from 
water,  Thales  seems  to  be  silent.  Aristotle  certainly 
says  that  the  physicists,  who  hold  one  qualitatively  de- 
termined primitive  matter,  make  things  arise  out  of  it 
by  ral-efaction  and  condensation,*  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  these  philosophers  without  exception  were  of 
that  opinion.^  Aristotle  might  have  used  the  same 
fonn  of  expression  if  only  the  majority  had  held  it, 

'  Pint.  Plac.  ii.   1,  2 :  SoX^j  hylozoism. 

ttl  tl  i»*  avTov  lyo  rhv  Kdfffiov  can-  •  Pht/8.  i.  4,  at  the  eommeoce- 

not  of  course  be  taken  as  historical  ment :  i»s  ^  ot  ^wracol  Kiyovtri  9io 

Aidence.  rpiwot  ^Itriv,  ol  iikv  yiip  ty  irot^- 

*  Some  snch  answer  must  also  (toktcs  rh  hv  tr&fia  rh  intoMiimvov 

^  given  to  the  qnestion  -which,  in  ....   rlXKa  ytyySiri  irmcy^n 

the  last  centniy,  was  so  Tigorousl j  icoi  fuw&niTi  iroAA^  iroioOvres  .  .  . 

debated,  but  which  is  now  almost  ol  V  4k  rov  hhs  ivo^ffas  rks  tiw- 

vboUy  neglected,  whether  Tbales  riSTrrras  iKKplvfffOait  &<rit€p  ^Aya^l- 

vas  a  Theist  or  an  Atheist    The  /MayHpSs  ^^iv. 

trath  is  no  Honbt  that  he  was  nei-  *  Heracleitus,  for  instance,  re- 

ther  one  nor  the  other ;  neither  in  garded  things  as  arising  out  of  fire, 

his  feligious  faith  nor  his  philoso-  not  by  rarefaction  and  condensa* 

phy ;  his  leltgion  is  Greek  polythe-  tion,  but  by  transformation, 
inn,  his  philosophy  is  pantheistic 
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and  if  it  appeared  to  bim  the  most  logical  theory  of 
derivation.  Simplicius  ^  is  the  first  who  expreselj  con- 
nects Thales  with  Anaximenes  as  having  adopted  this 
the(»7 ;  not  only,  however,  does  Theophrastus  disagree 
with  him,  but  Simplicius  tells  us  himself  that  his  state- 
ment is  only  based  upon  the  general  bearing  of  Aristotle's 
words.^  What  is  said  by  Gralen '  in  a  passage  of  doubt- 
ful connection,  and  also  by  other  writers,^  in  a  similar 
strain,  is  most  likely  taken  from  the  same  source.  It 
is  most  probable,  on  the  whole,  therefore,  that  Thales 
never  entertained  the  question,  but  contented  himself 
with  the  indefinite  notion  that  things  arose  or  were 
produced  out  of  water. 

What  we  hear  from  other  sources  about  the  doctrine 
of  Thales  consists  merely  of  isolated  empirical  obser- 
vations or  conjectures,  or  eke  of  statements  so  imper- 
fectly guaranteed  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
authentic.  The  latter  holds  good  not  merely  of  the 
various  mathematical  and  astronomical  discoveries 
and  moral  maxims  which  are  attributed  to  him,^  of 
the  assertion^  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  glowing 

'  Phya,  SO  a :  koL  ol  tv  9k  koI    condensation,  Tide  infra) :   SiXor 
Kivo^fitvov   r^v   ^xh^   (nro04fi§m,     8i  &t  jcol  0/  &XX01  rf  ftOK^nrri  col 

iral  wKv^ati  r^y  yivftnv  itoiovvrtt.  r4Ky\s  Ttpi  xdtrruv  ro^w  €?»€  «w- 

So  310  a,  11,  Pseudo-Alex,  in  -Afe-  y&t,  &c. 
taph.  1042  b,  33,  p.  618,  7;  Bon.  ■  Vide  supra,  p.  218.  2. 

and  the  anonymous  Schol.  in  Arist,  ♦  HippoL  Sefut,  i.  1 ;  Arnob. 

516  a,  14  b.  14.  Adv.  not,  ii.   10;    Philop.   Phyi, 

'  Simpl.  PA//0.  82  a,  u:  ^irl  ykp  C.  1,   14.  who,  in  both  passages, 

rovrov  iju&vov  [' KvaJ^iiiivovi]  B€6^pa-  so  entirely  confuses  Thales  vith 

OTOS  iv  T$   *lffropi^  T^v  fiAvwTiv  Anaximenes.  thiit  he  attributes  to 

«ffyi}irc   icol    T^v  xvKvtKTip.      (This  Thales  the  doctrine  of  air  as  primj- 

saying,     moreover,     ought    only  tive  matter, 
to   be   applied    to     the     ancient  *  Cf.  p.  120,  and  p.  213,  3. 

lonians.      i'heophrastus  ascribed  '  Plut  Plac,  ii.  13,  1 ;  AchiU. 

also  to  Diogenes  rarefaction  and  Tat.  Isag.  ell. 
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masses,  analogous  to  the  earth,  that  the  moon  receives 
her  light  from  the  sun,*  and  so  forth  ;  but  even  of  the 
philosophic  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  the  world,*  the 
infinite  divisibility  and  variability  of  matter,*  the  un- 
thinkableness  of  empty  space,^  the  four  elements,^  the 
mixture  of  matters,^  the  nature  and  immortality  of  the 
Boul,^  the  dsemons  and  the  heroes.^  All  these  originate 
with  such  untrustworthy  witnesses,  and  most  of  them 
either  directly  or  indirectly  so  entirely  contradict  more 
credible  testimony,  that  we  can  attach  no  value  to  them 
whatever.  What  Aristotle^  gives  as  a  tradition  is  more 
likely  to  be  true, — viz.  that  Thales  supposed  the  earth 


»  Hnt  Plae,  ii.  28,  3;  Plut. 
Cbuv.  «p.  C  15  (&s  Z\  %aX^s  Xiytt, 

iKow  i(ccy  xifffiov)  can  hardly  be 
quoted,  as  the  Banquet  of  Plutarch 
b  not  a  historical  work.  Moreover, 
the  meaning  is  doubtless  merely 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  earth 
would{not  mil  at  tome  timt)  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  destruction  of  the  whole 
muTene. 

»Plut.  PZa<?.  ii.  1,2. 

*  Pint  Viae.  i.  9,  2;  Stob.  £W. 
i.  318,  348. 

*  Stob.  i.  378,  where  the  older 
reading,  Myvwrav,  recommended 
by  Both,  JAen<«.  PMl  ii.  6,  7,  is 
gnmmaticallj  inadmissible. 

*  According  to  the  fragment  of 
the  ipnrious  writing,  ircpl  iipx&v 
(Galen,  ride  supra,  p.  216,  2),  and 
perhaps  also  Heraclit.  JlUff.  horn,  c. 
22,  the  four  elements  are  expressly 
reduced  to  water.  It  will  here- 
after be  shown  that  Empedocles 
^n»  the  first  to  establish  four  as 
the  nnmber  of  the  material  ele- 
ments. 

'  Stob.  i.  368.    In  the  parallel 
pui^  of  Plutarch's  PlacUa,  i.  17, 
TOL.  I.  ( 


1,  Thales  is  not  named  :  ol  kpx"^^ 
is  the  expression  used,  which  is 
evidently  more  correct,  and  was 
probably  the  original  expression  of 
Plutarch. 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (Plac. 
ir.  2,  1)  and  Nemes.  {Nat.  horn.  c. 

2,  p.  28),  he  described  the  soul  as 
^^is  iMiKlmiTos  fj  ahroKitmros ;  ac- 
cording to  Theodoret,  Gr.  aff.  cur. 
T.  18,  p.  72,  as  ^uffis  iuciyriros 
(where,  however,  iuiKlptrros  possibly 
ought  to  be  read) ;  an  interpolation 
to  which  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
quoted  above  doubtless  gave  occa- 
sion. TertulUan,  De  An.  c.  5  at- 
tributes to  Thales  and  to  Hippo 
the  theorem  that  the  soul  is  com- 
posed of  water.  Philoponus,  De 
An.  c.  7,  restricts  this  to  Hippo, 
while,  in  another  passage,  Be  An. 
A  4,  he  ascribes  it  both  to 
Hippo  and  Thales.  Gboerilus  ap, 
IHog,  i.  24,  and  Suidas,  eoX^s,  says 
that  he  was  the  first  to  profess  be- 
lief in  immortality. 

'  Athenag.  8upplic,ft.2Z ;  Plut. 
Blac.  i.  8. 

•  Metaph.  i.  3,  983  b,  21 ;  Be 
Colo,  ii.  13,  294  a,  29. 
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to  float  on  the  water ;  for  this  would  harmonise  per- 
fectly with  the  theory  of  the  earth's  origin  from 
water,  and  easily  adapt  itself  to  the  old  cosmological 
notions :  we  may  also  connect  with  it  the  further  state- 
ment ^  that  he  explained  earthquakes  by  the  movement 
of  the  water.  This  last  assertion,  however,  seems  to 
rest  entirely  on  one  of  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to 
Thales,  and  doubtless  the  ultimate  source  of  other 
doctrines  that  have  been  attributed  to  him.  The 
statement  of  Aristotle  is  better  attested,  but  we  gain 
little  information,  even  from  him,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Thales  as  a  whole.*  All  that  we  know  of  it  may,  in 
fact,  be  reduced  to  the  proposition  that  water  is  the 
matter  out  of  which  everything  arises  and  consists. 
The  reasons  that  determined  him  to  this  theory  can 
only  now  be  conjectured ;  how  he  more  closely  defined 
the  process  of  the  origination  of  things  from  water  is 
also  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
considered  primitive  matter,  like  nature  in "  general,  tc: 
be  animate,  and  that  he  held  to  the  indeterminate  con- 
ception of  beginning  or  generation,  without  defining 
this  as  brought  about  by  the  rarefaction  or  condensa- 
tion of  the  primitive  matter. 

However  meagre  and  insignificant  this  theory  may 
seem,  it  was,  at  least,  an  attempt  to  explain  phenomena 
by  one  general  natural  principle,  and  in  this  light  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance ;  we  find  that  a  series  of 

'  Plut  Tlac.  iii.  15,  1 ;  Hippol.  militates  againet  the    supposition 

Refut.  Jurr.  i.  1 ;  Sen.  Nat.  qu,  vi.  (Plut.  Plac.  lii.  10)  that  he  held  the 

6;    iii.    14.      The  last,    howerer,  earth  to  be  spherical,  a  conception 

seems  to  refer  to  a  treatise  falsely  which  is  foreign  to  Anaximander 

attributed  to  Thales.  and    Anaximenes,    and    even    to 

'  On  the  other  hand,  this  theory  Anazagoras  and  Diogenee. 
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more  extended  enquiries  are  directly  connected  with 
thofie  of  Thales,  and  that  even  his  immediate  successor 
was  able  to  attain  much  more  considerable  results. 


II.    ANAXIMANDER,^ 

Whsbeas  Thales  had  declared  water  to  be  tiie  primitive 
matter  of  all  things,  Anaximander'  defined  this  original 

mate ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  eoDJectuM  of  Diels  {Bhein, 
Mud.  xzzi.  24)  that  Anaximander 
gave  his  age  in  his  own  -work  as  six- 
ty-four ;  that  ApoUodorns  (who,  ac- 
coiding  to  Diogenes,  had  this  work 
in  his  hands),  following  some  inter  ■ 
nal  evidence,  calculated  that  the 
work  was  written  in  [01.  58, 2 ;  and 
that  the  statement  of  Pliny  is 
based  on  the  same  calculation,  in- 
asmuch as  he  found  mention  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  this 
work.  But  Diogienes  adds,  as  a 
quotation  from  ApoUodorns:  &icfti- 
vojnd  inj  fidJaara  Kara  noKxncpdrriP 
rhy  Zdfiov  r^ptanfoy,  which  is  rather 
surprising,  as  Anaiimander  was 
considerably  older  than  Folycrates, 
and  died  about  22  years  before 
him.  Yet  we  need  not,  with  Diels, 
loc.  cit.,  assume  that  these  words 
originally  related  to  Pythagoras 
(whose  oKfiii  certainly  falls  under 
Polycrates,  as  he  is  said  to  hare 
emigrated  in  his  reign  when  forty 
years  old),  for  they  are  also  to  be  ex- 
plained as  the  inexact  reproduction 
of  an  obserTataon  of  ApoUodorus 
respecting  Anaximander.  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  ApoUodorus, 
in  order  to  get  a  synchronistic  date 
after  the  manner  (k  ancient  chrono- 
logists,  had  made  the  iucfiii  of  this 
philosopher  <in?)  pretty  nearly  co- 
mcide  with  the  commencement  of 
the  tyranny  of  Polycrates,  which  is 


'  Schleiermacher,  Ueber  Anaxi- 
nandroB  (1811;  Werke,  Philos. 
ii.  171  sqq.);  Teichmuller,  Studien 
«r  Geaeh,  der  Begr.  1-70.  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  make  use  of 
Lyng^s  treatise,  *  On  dm  loniake 
'SaiwrphUoaopki,  iamr  Anaximan' 
ien*  (Ahdrvek  aus  dm  Vid.  Sets- 
hbeU  Forhandiinger  for  1866),  tm 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
gURe  in  which  it  is  written. 

*  Anaximander  was  a  fellow- 
dtizen  of  Thales,  and  also  his  pupil 
and  successor,  according  to  later 
anthorities  (Sext.  Pyrrh,  iii.  30  ; 
Maik.  ix.  860;  Hippo]yt.  Btftd. 
i«r.  i.  6;  Simpl.  Phys.  6  a,  m; 
Snidas,  &c. ;  this  is  likewise  implied 
l>ythe  epithet  irdipos,  ap.  Simpl. 
Ik  Cede,  273  b,  38 ;  Schol.  in  Arist, 
614  a,  28;  Pint  ap.  Eus.  Pr.  Eo. 
i-  8. 1 ;  of  Sodalia  in  Cicero,  Acad. 
ii-  37, 118 ;  of  yy^ifjun,  in  Strabo, 
i-  If  11,  p.  7 ;  and  the  latter  is  actu- 
ally interchanged  with  /ui^r^f, 
iffid.  xiv.  1,  7,  p.  636).  According 
to  ApoUodorus  (Diog.  ii.  2)  he  was 
sixty-four  years  old  in  the  second 
year  of  the  68th  Olympiad,  646-7 
^c^  and  died  soon  afterwards,  so 
that  his  birth  must  have  occurred 
in  OL  42, 2  (611  b.c.),  or,  as  Hippo- 
lytQs  (Sefut.  L  6)  thinks,  in  01. 42, 
8.  Hiny  {Hist,  Nat.u.  8,  3)  sap 
bediicoreNd  the  inclination  of  the 
aodiac.  The  worth  of  these  state- 
ments we  cannot  certainly  esti- 
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element  as  the  infinite,  or  the  unlimited*'  By  the  in- 
finite, however,  he  did  not  understand,*  like  Plato  and 
the  Pythagoreans,  an  incorporeal  element,  the  essence 
of  which  consists  exclusively  in  infinity;  but  an  in- 
finite matter :  the  infinite  is  not  subject  but  predicate, 
it  designates  not  infinity  as  such,  but  an  object  to 
which  the  quality  of  being  infinite  belongs.  It  is  in 
this  sense  only,  says  Aristotle,'  that  all  the  physicists 

generally  placed  in  the  third  year 
of  the  63ni  Olympiad,  and  in  the 
44th  year  of  Anaximander*8  life. 
Eusebins  (Chron.)  assigns  Anaxi- 
mander  to  the  51st  Olympiad. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  but  the  statement 
(^lian,  r.  H,  iit.  17)  of  his  being 
the  leader  of  the  Milesian  colony 
in  ApoUonia  indicates  that  he 
filled  a  distingmshed  position  in 
his  native  place.  His  book,  ircpl 
^^c«s,  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
first  philosophical  writing  of  the 
Greeks  (Diog.  li.  2;  Themist.  Orat. 
zxvi.  p.  317  G.  When  Clemens, 
8irom.  i.  308  C,  says  the  same  of 
the  work  of  Anaxagoras,  he  is  eri- 
dently  confusing  him  with  Anaxi- 
raander).  Brandis  rightly  observes, 
however  (i.  125),  that  according  to 
Diogenes,  loc.  cit,,  the  work  must 
have  been  rare,  even  in  ApoUodo- 
ras*8  time,  and  Simplicius  can  only 
have  known  it  through  the  quota- 
tions of  Theophrastus  and  others. 
Suidas  mentions  several  writings 
of  Anaximander*8,  but  this  is 
dbabtless  a  misunderstanding ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  map  of  the  world 
is  attributed  to  him  (Diog.  he.  cit. ; 
Strabo,  toe.  cit.  after  Eratosthenes; 
Agathemerus,  Gtoar.  Inf.  1).  Eu- 
demus,  ap.  Simpl.  Dt  Ckdo,  212 
a,  12  {BchtA.  in  Ari»t.  497  a,  10) 
says  he  was  the  first  who  tried 


to  determine  the  sizes  and  distances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  in- 
vention of  the  sundial  was  as- 
cribed to  Anaximander  by  Diog. 
ii.  1,  and  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  x.  14,7; 
and  to  Anaximenes  by  Pliny,  Nai. 
Hist.  ii.  76,  187,  in  both  cases  er- 
roneously, as  is  probable  ;  for  the 
invention,  accordim;  to  Herod.  i\. 
109,  was  introduced  into  Greece  by 
the  Babylonians ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  one  of  these  philosophers  may 
have  erected  in  Sparta  the  first 
sundial  ever  seen  there. 

1  Arist.  V1m8.  iii.  4,  208  b,  10 
sqq. ;  Simpl.  rkys.  6  a,  and  many 
others ;  see  the  following  note. 

*  As  Schleiermacher,  loc.  cit, 
p.  176  sq.,  exhaustively  proves. 

»  Phya.  iii.  4,  203  a,  2 :  wcb^ej 
its  hpxfl^  '''^^^  riB4iun  rmy  trrwf 
[rb  tkr§ipov\  ol  ii\v  &innp  ol  Ilvtfa- 
y6p9toi  Kal  UKdr^v^  Koff  oArh,  o^x 
As  avfifitfi7iK6srivt  Mf>^,ii\yohffia9 
a&rb  tiv  rh  Arrttpop  ....  ol  Si 
ircpl  ^^tvs  iwayr€S  &cl  ^orid^otf'ir 
kripaaf  rtvk  ^^trcr  ry  &rc(p^  rSr 
\r/on4ywv  irrotx^lctw,  oCow  ^«^  % 
kipa  ^  rb  ftcra^ir  roWcnr.  Cf.  Me' 
taph.  X.  2,  1053  b,  15.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  Physicists  the 
ly  was  not  itself  a  substance,  but 
had  some  ^^<nr  for  its  substratum, 
iKtlvuv  yhp  6  fniy  rts  ^thia^  cM 
^t}<rt  rh  %v  b  V  Upti,  6  8i  (Anaxi- 
mander) rh  &it€tpow. 
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speak  of  the  infinite;  and  among  the  physicists  he 
unquestionably  reckons  Anaximander.^     According  to 
the  unaninious  testimony  of  later  authors,'  Anaximan- 
der's  main  argument  for  his  theory  was  that  the  infinite, 
and  the  infinite  alone,  does  not  exhaust  itself  in  con- 
stantly producing.     This  is  the  very  argument,  that 
Aristotle  quotes '  as  the  chief  ground  for  maintaining 
an  infinite  corporeal  matter;  and  he  does  so  in  speaking 
of  the  theory  which  we  recognise   as   Anaximander's, 
viz.  that  the  infinite  is  a  body  distinct  from  the  de- 
terminate elements.     From  the  infinite,  Anaximander 
(whom  Aristotle  for  that  reason  places  beside  Empe- 
docles  and   Anaxagoras)   derived  particular   kinds   of 
matter,  and  the  world  which  is  compounded  of  them, 
by  means  of  separation*  {Aii88cheidung\  a  doctrine 
which  would   be  impossible  unless  the  infinite  were 
itself  something  materiaL    Lastly,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  how  this  philosopher  precisely  defined  his 
infinite,  all  testimony  is  agreed  as  to  its  corporeal 
nature;  and  among  the  passages  of  Aristotle  which 
possibly  may  refer  to  Anaximander,  and  of  which  some 
must  of  necessity  refer  to  him,  there  is  none  which 
does  not  imply  this  corporeal  nature.'    That  he  in- 

*  Cf.  Igc.cU.  p.  203  b,  18 ;  vide  alcr^rfy,  cf.  c.  4,  203  b,  18,  and 
w/f«.  Plut.  loc.  cit. 

*  Cic  Acad.  ii.  37,  1 18  ;  Simpl.  *  Vide  inf.  p.  234,  3,  and  p.  250. 
^  OOo,  273  b,  38 ;  SchoL  614  a,  *  In  our  text  of  Simpl.  Pky». 
28 ;  Philop. PAy«.  L,  12m;  Plat.  32  b,  o,  we  hare:  ipoivas  rks 
Pfadta,  i.  3,  4,  and  to  the  same  hamUrrrras  iy  r^  ^oK€ifi4p^ 
effect  Stob.  Eel.  i.  292 :  X^tci  ody  hrtip^  6m  iadfiart  iKKpiptaeai 
^  ri  SMup6v  iarty;  Tm  fifthly  ^aiy  'Aya^ifi»Spos,  Instead  of 
^^^^  h  y4y€cis  ij  6^irrafi4yii.  iatifiaTi   Scfaieiermacher,    loc.  cit. 

*  Phv9.  iii.  8,  208,  a,  8:  oiht  178,  proposes  to  read  0-ii/uari.  JBran- 
tif  tro  i»  y4y€<rtt  fi^  ^riAcIvi},  dyay  dis  {Gr.  R&m.  Phil.  i.  130)  prefers 
("MP  inpytuf  iwt(poy  c&Ai  ff&fM  iffw/aiT^;  but  this  .OQuld  only  be 
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tended  therefore  to  designate  by  the  infinite  a  matter 
infinite  as  to  its  mass,  cannot  be  doubted ;  *  and  it  is 


admitted  on  the  supposition  that 
8iniplicius  bj  the  &0'fli/iaror  here 
vnderstood  that  which  is  not  as  yet 
fonned  into  any  determinate  body. 
Meanwhile  aiiuert  is  not  merely 
better  sense,  but  it  has  also  in  its 
fl&vour  that  Simplicins  in  the  pre- 
rioas  context  (p.  32  a,  Schol,  in 
Jr.  334  b,  IS)  has  been  speakine 
of  Anaximander's  vHftu  rh  droicffi- 
fAiMoy;  and  similarly  Aristotle  in 
the  passage  immediately  preceding 
the  one  here  in  question,  Phya,  i. 
4,  187  a,  13,  speidcs  of  the  a&fta 
rh  intoMifi/ivop,  and  elsewhere  (vide 
yrevious  note)  of  the  &irttpo¥  <r&fia 
ai<r$irr6v.  These  words-  signify: 
*  In  the  primitrve  matter  conceived ; 
as  &w€tpov  a&fia,* 

'  Michelis  (De  Jncue.  It^ntto, 
Ind,  led.  Braunsberg,  1874)  indeed 
asserts  the  contrary  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  holds  his  own  infalli- 
bility to  be  indisputable.  His 
arguments,  however,  seem  to  me 
insufficient.  He  maintains  that 
Aristotle,  in  a  passage  never 
hitherto  understood  (Phya.  iii.  4, 
204  a,  2  sq.),  distinguishes  the 
positive  infinite  or  absolute  from 
the  negative  infinite,  which  relates 
only  to  the  corporeal  and  the  sen- 
sible, the  former  being  what  Anaxi- 
mander  meant  by  his  twtipov.  But 
the  passage  contains  no  trace  of 
any  such  distinction,  nor  has  any 
writer  previously  discovered  such ; 
it  only  says  that  we  may  either  call 
that  an  iirfipow^  the  measuring  of 
which  can  never  be  completed ;  or 
that  which  does  not  allow  of  being 
measured :  r^  fiii  x^vtcipm  ZtUtfot, 
&axtp  ^  ^wf^  Aoparos;  in  other 
words  (cf.  c.  6,  204  a,  12),  that 
which  does  not  fall  under  the  con- 


ception of  magnitude,  and,  there- 
fore, can  as  little  be  measared  or, 
consequently,  limited,  as  the  Toice 
can  be  conceived  of  as  visible.  So 
understood,  the  expression  &wm^or 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
Absolute  as  such:  the  Xrcipor  in 
this  sense  coincides  much  more  with 
that  of  which  it  is  said  {Pkys.  iii. 
4,  bcffinning)  that  it  can  neither 
be  called  tartipow  (in  the  ordinary 
sense),  nor  •w^v^pofffiipoy,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  point  or  the  Wfos. 
Michelis  himself  is  forced  to  allow 
(p.  7  sq.)  that  Aristotle  never 
again  mentions  this  '  positive  in- 
finite.' How  little  Anstotle  ever 
thought  of  it,  Michelis  might  have 
seen  had  he  studied  the  passage  in 
Phys,  i.  2,  185  a,  32  sqq.,  where, 
without  any  restriction,  it  is  as- 
serted of  the  S«-cipor  generally,  and 
not  of  any  particular  kind  of 
ftircipoy,  that  it  is  to  be  found  on]/ 
iv  T^  ^04r^,  oMcuf  8^  &«-cipor  cZnu 
4}  Tot^irra  %  xdBos  o^k  M^x^rat 

wwra  irra  cTcy,  for  the  Absolute  is 
obffia,  if  it  is  anything ;  and  such 
an  oiMrla  that  the  iroahp  cannot, 
not  even  kot^  avftfitfitiK^s,  belong 
to  it.  The  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute and  that  of  the  ixtipov,  accor- 
ding to  Aristotle's  view,  plainly 
exclude  one  another ;  for  the  Ab- 
solute is  the  perfected  energy,  pure 
and  simple;  the  Jkwupow^  on  the 
contrary,  is  what  is  always  unper- 
fect^,  always  Zwdfifi,  never  ivt^ 
Tflf  {Phy8.  iii.  5,  204  a,  20  c. 
6.  206  b,  34  sqq  ;  Metapk.  ix.  6, 
1048  b,  14),  which,  consequently, 
caft  be  only  material  cause,  and  is 
never  employed  in  any  other  sense 
(Phys,  iii.  7,  207,  4,  34  sqq.;  of. 
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probably  in  this  sense  that  we  should  understand  the 
expression  airupov}  He  was  induced,  as  we  have  seen^ 
to  detennine  primitive  matter  in  this  way,  chiefly  by 
the  consideration  that  primitive  matter  must  be  infinite 
to  be  able  continually  to  produce  from  itself  new 
It  was  easy  for  Aristotle  to  show  {hoc.  dt.) 

must  himself,  according  to  this 
writer,  have  distorted  Anaximan- 
der's  doctrine ;  and  all  other  antho- 
ritiee,  especially  Theophrastxis,  in 
his  nttjBrance,  qaot^  p.  233, 1,  must 
he  held  gnil^  of  the  same  thing. 
From  this  point,  however,  all  pos- 
sibility of  any  historic  demonstra- 
tion is  at  an  end,  and  Michelis 
substitutes  for  it  a  simple  sic  volo, 
sic  jubeo. 

*  Striimpell  {Gesch.  der  iheor. 
Phil.  derGr.  29) ;  Seydel  (Fartsehritt 
der  Metaph,  inner halb  der  SchtUe  dt » 
Ion,  hylozoiamtta^  Leipzig,  1860,  p. 
10) ;  and  TeichmuUer  {Studien  zur 
Geech,  der  Begr,  7,  57)  believe  that 
the  &ircipoir  means  with  Anaximan- 
der  that  which  is  qualitatively  in- 
determinate, as  distinguished  from 
determinate  substances.  But  the 
word  seems  to  have  first  received 
this  signification  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  even  with  them  it  is  a 
derived  signification;  the  original 
meaning  is  '  the  Unlimited '  (only 
that  the  Unlimited,  as  applied  to 
numbers,  is  that  which  sets  no 
limit  to  division  nor  to  auffmenta- 
tion,  vide  t»t/ra,  i^A.).  For  Anaxi- 
mander  this  signification  results 
partly  from  the  same  cause  that  he 
assigns  for  the  intfipia  of  primitive 
matter  (viz.,  that  it  would  other- 
wise be  exhausted) ;  and  partly 
from  this  consideration,  that  it  is 
precisely  because  of  its  infinity 
that  the  Arttpov  can  embrace  ail 
things* 


e:  6,  206  a,  18  b,  13).  Aristotle, 
Qiiqiiestionahly  therefore,  neither 
himself  thought  of  an  immaterial 
6Mnpw,  nor  attributed  it  to  Anaxi- 
Bunder.  Even  in  respect  of  that 
£«<ipoy,  which  Michelis  wrongly 
regards  as  his  'poisitive  Infinite,* 
he  sftjs  expressly,  Phys.  iii.  5,  204 

a,  13 :  &AV  obx  ovrats  oCrt  ^curlv 
c&oi  m' fdtritorrcs  clvoi  rh  iutiooy 
•6t€  Tiiuis  (rfT0Ufi9pf  &XA*  its  &5cc(o- 
Sor.  As  little  can  it  be  said  that 
Aristotle,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
ascribe  to  Anaximander's  ivtipoy, 
a  eorpveal  materialitv,  for  he 
manifestly  does  so  in  the  passages 

Sioted,  p.  228,  3,  and  p.  229,  3. 
ieheliss  argument  (p.  11),  that 
the  passage  in  Metaph,  x.  2,  1053 

b,  ]  5  (vide  ewpra^  p.  233, 1 )  identifies 
Anaximander  with  Fmpedodes  (it 
also  identifies  him  with  Anaxime- 
nesX  and  that,  according  to  my 
Tiev,  the  same  opinion  is  ascribed 
to  him  as  to  Melissus,  proves  no- 
thing. We  cannot  conclude  that 
because  the  ^iXla  of  Empedocles  is 
not  a  oorporeal  matter  that  there- 
ibre  Anaximander*s  tnw^ipw  is  none ; 
nor  can  it  be  pronounced  impossible 
that  Melissus  should  have  been  led 
to  a  determination  of  Being,  which 
bzonght  him  into  contact  with 
Anaximander,  as  Plato  was  brought 
with  the  ^rthagoreans  by  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Unlimited.  In  fine 
(p.  11),  Aristotle,  of  whose  words, 
moreover  {Phys,  iii.  4,  203  b,  4), 
Michelis  has  a  wrong  conception, 
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that  this  proof  is  not  conclusive ;  but  it  might  never- 
theless have  appeared  sufficient  to  the  unpractised 
thought  of  the  earliest  philosophers,^  and  we  must  at 
any  rate  allow  that  Anazimander,  by  maintaining  the 
theory,  first  raised  an  important  question  in  philo- 
sophy. 

So  far  there  is  little  room  for  disagreement;  bat 
opinions  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  more  precise 
meaning  of  Anaximander's  primitive  matter.  The 
ancients  are  pretty  nearly  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
it  did  not  coincide  with  either  of  the  four  elements ;  * 
according  to  some  it  was  not  a  determinate  body  at  all, 
others  describe  it  as  intermediate  between  water  and 
air,  or  again  between  air  and  fire ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  it  as  a  mixture  of  all  particular  kinds  of 
matter;  a  mixture  in  which  these  have  been  always 
contained,  as  distinct  and  determinate,  so  that  they 
can  be  evolved  firom  it  by  mere  separation,  without  any 
change  in  their  constitution.  This  last  theory  has 
formed  the  basis  in  modem  times'  of  the  assertion 

>  The  same  mistake,  however,  Anazimander  for  Anaximenos,  re- 

■was  made  by  Melissus,  and  after-  peated  by  a  copyist  from  the  text  of 

-wards  by  the  Atomist,  Metrodorus ;  Sextus,  or  some  other  author  whom 

vide  it^ra^  Mel.  and  Metrod.  he  was  transcribing.  In  the  Pyrrh. 

'  Authorities  will  presently  be  iii.  30  he  gives  a  correct  account  of 

given.      The    Pseudo-Aristotelian  both  these  Philosophers, 
writing,  De  Melisso,  &c.,  c.  2,  975  '  Ritter,  (reach,  der  Ion.  Phil, 

b,  22,  alone  maintains  that  his  pri-  p.  174  sqq.,  and  Geech.  der  Phil.  i. 

mitive  matter  is  water  (vide  it^fira)  201  sq.,  283  sqq.,  where  his  former 

and  in  Sextus,  AfcUh.  x.  313,  it  is  concession  that  Anaxagoras  held 

said  that  he  made  all  things  arise,  things  to  be  contained  in  primitive 

i^  Ms  KoL  woiov,  namely,  air.    But  matter  only  as  to  their  germ  aud 

although  his  name  is  twice  men-  capability,    and    not    as    distinct 

tioned,  it  seems  very  probable  that  from  each  other,  is  virtually  re- 

the  statement  may  have  sprung  tracted. 
firom  the  erroneous  substitution  of 
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that  among  the  earlier,  no  less  than  among  the  later 

Ionic  philosophers,  there  were  two  classes — the  Dy- 

namists  and  the  Mechanists — ^i.e.  those  who  derived  all 

things  from  one  primitive  matter  by  means  of  a  vital 

transformation,  and  those  who  derived  them  from  a 

multiplicity  of  unchanging  primitive  matters  by  means 

of  separation  and  combination  in  space.    To  the  first 

belong  Thales  and  Anaximenes,  Heracleitus  and  Dio* 

genes;   to  the  second,  Anaximander,  with  Anaxagoras 

and  Archelaus.     We  will  now   examine   this  theory, 

since  it  has  an  important  bearing  not  only  on  the 

doctrine  before  us,  but  also  on  the  whole  history  of 

ancient  Philosophy. 

Much  may  be  said  in  its  behalf.  Simplicius  ^  ap- 
pears to  ascribe  the  same  view  to  Anaximander  which 
^e  find  in  Anaxagoras,  viz.  that  in  the  separation  of 
matters  from  the  infinite,  kindred  elements  become 
united,  gold  particles  with  gold  particles,  earth  with 
earth,  and  so  on,  these  different  and  distinct  kinds  of 

'  fky».  6  b,  a ;  after  a  descrip-  y6pas'  l^  o{  Iicjtptv6ti9va  ro6s  r* 

tion  of  Anaxagora8*8  doctrine  of  K6aiiovs  koI  r^v  r&v  &AA«y  ^6«fiv 

the  primitive  elements,  he  proceeds  iy4ypriiraif.     <  Kcd  o0t«  fUy,  ^at, 

thus:  Kui Tovrd ipTiaiy 6 St^poffTos  KaiJ,fiaif6vrw96l9t€yhy6*Avafyxy6pat 

'              ^vpnKiiaims  r^  'Ava^ifJidyip^  \4ytiy  rks  fiky  ^Xuchs  ipx^^  iirelpovs  irotuyf 

rbv  *Ajm^ay6poy.  ^icciyos  ydp  ^<tiv  r^y  84  t^s  KiyiiatOfS  koL  r^s  yiy4atws 

^             ^'  Tj  iaucpiff§i    rod    diirtipw    rik  ahiay  fiicuf  rhy  youy  c{  8c  ris  r^v 

\             ffVTTfyq  ^p%ff9ai  vphs  iXKfifMf  Mcd  fu^iy   r&y  cardyrvy   iwoXdfioi    f^iay 

j             '  n  pJkw  iy  r^  TTorrl  xpvff^s  ^y,  ctvcu  ^iaty  hj6pi<rroy  koL  kot*  ttHos 

yintrAtu  Xf*^^^*   8  ri  8i  7^  7^v,  koL  luvr^  fUyt9o9,  avfifialyti  Ho  r&t 

^M«s  si  fcal  rw  &AX«v  iKCurroy,  &px^s  ahrhy  X^ctv,  r^v  rovi.Trttpov 

^i  cb  yivofiiywy  iXX    htapx^vrw  ^iiriy  koL  rhy  yov>'  &art  ^ytrtu 

J             ^pirtpmr.    Cf.  p.  51   b,  u:    ol  84  rit  vtffiarrucii  ffroix*ia  irapcarKfiirivs 

^>^  (i^y  iyvwdpxoyra  84  iKKply^"  iroi&y  'Aya{i/idv8p^/       The   same 

rhi  l^ryov  rf)y  yiywiv  iyaipovyrest  words  are   quoted   by  Simplicitia^ 

£<  'Aim^lfuai^pos  Ka\   *Ayaiay6pas.  p.  33  a,  as  borrowed  from  Theo* 

I           ^s  <4  Ktrfifftws  ffa2  r^s  y^y4a«c»t  phrastns's  ^vatK^i  Urropici, 

ofrjojf  Mmiiff^  T^r  yow  6  'Ayo^o- 
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matter  having  been  already  contained  in  the  original 
mass.  His  authority  for  this  statement  is  supposed  to 
be  Theophrastus.  We  meet  with  the  same  view,  how- 
ever, elsewhere,'  and  Aristotle  seems  to  justify  it  when 
he  describes  Anaximander's  primitive  matter  as  a  mix- 
ture.'  He  also  expressly  mentions  him  as  one  of  the 
philosophers  who  thought  particular  kinds  of  matter 
were  developed  from  the  one  primitive  matter,  not  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  but  by  separation.'  This 
proves,  apparently  beyond  question,  that  Aristotle 
himself  conceived  this  primitive  matter  of  Anaximan- 
der  as  analogous  to  that  of  Anaxagoras ;  for  that  which 
has  to  be  separated  from  matter  must  previously  have 
been  contained  in  it.  But  these  reasons,  on  closer  in- 
spection, are  very  insufficient.^  In  regard  to  the  Aris- 
totelian passages,  Aristotle  himself  tells  us^  that  he 
uses  the  expressions  ^separated'  and  'contained,'  not 
only  where  one  kind  of  matter  is  contained  in  another 

>  Sidonios  Apollinaris,   Carm*  rlAXa  ywvSkri  xvKvSrnn  icoi  fua^ 

XT.  83  Bqq.,  according  tx>  AuguB-  n^ri  voXAit   wotovtntt  ,  .  .  .  oi  F 

tine,   Civ,  D.  -nii.  2;  Philoponus,  4k  rw  ivhs  ivo^vasrhs  ipomtAnfrat 

PAy».  C,  4.    In  IreneuB  C.  har.  ii.  iKKplpftrBai,     Aaittp    'Apa^ifiWf^pis 

14. 2,  it  is  not  clear  what  conception  ^nffi  xai  S<roi  S*  tv  koI  iroAAii  ^arar 

of  the  iwfipop  he  means :  '  Anaxir  •Xvai  Aawtp  *E^irfdoicXnf  koI  'Afo^o- 

mander  auitem  hoc  quod  immmsum  y6pas'  ix  rov  fdyfMTos  yitp  kqH  «Sroi 

at  omnium  iniiium  mihjecU  (6r^0f-  iiacplvovfft  rikKa. 
to)  teminaliter  habent  in  semeiipio  *  Cf.  Schleiermacher,  op.  cit.  p. 

omnium  genewi.'  190  sq. ;  Brandis,  Rkein.  Mus.  of 

*  Metaph,  xii.  2,  1069  b,  20 :  Niebuhr  and  Brandis,  iii.  114  sqq. ; 

Koi  roW  icri  rh  *AMa^vy6pov  |y  Kctt  Gt.  Bom.  Phil.  i.  182  sq. 
'E/iirc8oieX^ut  t^  fuy/M  ical  'Aya{i-  *  De  Calo,  iii.  3,   302  a,  15 : 

fiMpov.  Mirrw    til  <rToix«7oy  rShf  au/Urmft 

'  Phjf8.  i.  4 :  &r  8*  ol  ^vo'ikoI  th  h  rSAAa  (rA/Aara  Sioipciroi,  ipv- 

Kiyowri  S^o  rp6wot  tUfiv,  ol  fikv  yap  irdpxop  Sw^fift  1^    ivtpyti^,  .... 

Ir  iroi4<raiact  th  %v  v&fta  7h  droKcf-  iu  i»kv  yhp  eapttX  {^\y  ko^  ixdffTf 

fityoy,  1^    r&v  rpiSy  (Water,   Air,  r&v  rotointav  Irco'ri  Suyd^cc  irvf  iceU 

Fire)  ri,  ^  &AAo,  S  ivri  irvphs  fi^v  y^'   poptph,  yhp  rovra   4^  iK^bmif 

wvKy6rtpo¥    kipos    tk    Ktirrdrtpoif,  iiMpip6furtm 
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actually,  but  potentially ;  therefore,  when  he  says  that 
Anaxunander  represents  the  particular  substances  as 
separating  themselves  from  the  primitive  matter,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  they  were,  as  these  definite  sub- 
stances, included  within  it.  The  primitive  matter  can 
be  equally  conceived  as  the  indeterminate  essence  out 
of  which  the  determinate  is  ultimately  developed  by  a 
qualitative  change.  As  to  the  comparison  of  Anari- 
mander  with  Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles,  it  may  as 
easily  refer  to  a  remote  as  to  a  particular  resemblance 
between  their  doctrines,^  and  it  is  the  former  kind  of 


>  In  the  passage  jnst  quoted, 
?kyt,i,  4,  Aristotle  distingaishes 
those  philosophers  who  place primi- 
UTe  matter  in  a  determinate  body 
from  Anaximander  an&  thoae,  iaoi 
\v  ical  wohKi,  ^aariv,  who  maintain 
that  the  $y  (the  primitive  matter) 
is  at  the  same  time  one  and  many, 
because  it  is  an  assemblage  of 
ntanj  substances  qualitatirely  dis- 
tinct We  may  indeed  question 
whether  Anaximander  is  to  be 
counted  among  these  latter;  the 
▼ords,  Kol  iffoi  8*,  are  not  conclusive 
against  it;  since  they  may  not  only 
be  explained,  '  and  similarly  those,' 
&C.,  but  also,  and  'generally 
speakiog,  those.'  But  (cf.  Seydel 
^  cU.^.  13)  in  the  subsequent 
pasea|e,  iic  rov  filyfULTos,  &c.,  the 
lol  «bT0i  cannot  include  Anaxi- 
mander, for  he  is  the  only  person 
with  iHiom  the  olroi  (through  the 
Kol)  can  be  compared,  since  he  alone, 
iiot  the  $y  wotiffopT^s  rb  hr  <r»fiaf 
taught  an  fiacptaa  of  the  ^varri^T^ 
Til  out  of  the  tv.  If  so,  hoirever, 
the  philosophers,  Ihrot  Iv  itaX  iroX\a 
twivflnu,  while  they  were  likened 
with  Anaximander  in  regard  to  the 
iMpurij,  are  at  the  same  time  dis- 


criminated from  him  in  another 
respect ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  be 
counted  among  those  who  consider 
primitive  matter  tobe  ly  xal  iroKXd, 
and  he  did  not  conceive  it  as  a 
mass  of  various  matters,  retain- 
ing their  qualitative  differences  in 
the  mixture.  Biisgen  {Uebtr  d. 
iwugtov  AnaximanderSy  Wiesbaden, 
1867,  p.  4  sq.)  thinks  that  in  this 
passage  Anaximander  must  be 
reckoned  among  those  who  admit 
the  Iv  leai  iroAXA,  as  there  would 
otherwise  be  no  contrast  between 
him  and  those  who  asmune  one 
uniform  first  principle  (Anaxime- 
nes,  &c.);  but  he  misconceives  the 
train  of  ideas.  Anaximander  is 
not  placed  with  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras  in  an  opposition  to 
Anaximenes  and  others,  in  regard  to 
the  Unity  or  Plurality  of  primitive 
substances,  but  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  things  proceed 
from  them  (rarefaction  and  conden- 
sation or  separation) ;  it  is,  how- 
ever,' at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
how  Anaximander  differs  from 
these  two  philosophers :  and  subse- 
quently how  they  differ  from  one 
another.    Biiagen's  attempt  (p.  6) 
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reference  that  is  intended.  In  the  same  way  Anaxi- 
mander's  primitive  matter  might  be  called  iiSrffjuL^  or 
at  any  rate  might  be  loosely  included  under  this  ex- 
pression (which  primarily  relates  to  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras),  without  ascribing  to  Anaximander  the 
theory  of  an  original  mixture  of  all  particular  matters 
in  the  specific  sense  of  the  phrase.*  We  cannot  there- 
fore prove  that  Aristotle  ascribed  this  doctrine  to  him. 
Nor  does  Theophrastus ;  he  expressly  says  that  Anaxa- 


to  press  into  his  service  Phus,  \,  2, 
sub  init,  and  i.  5,  sub  init.  is  also  a 
mistake ;  for  in  the  first  of  these 
passages  Anaximander,  if  he  were 
named  at  all,  would  be  ranked 
among  those  who  assume  a  ida. 
kpxh  Ktifovfiivii ;  and  the  second 
does  not  aim  at  a  complete  enume- 
ration of  the  different  systems: 
Empedocles,  Anazagoras,  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  are  none  of  them 
mentioned,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
forced  manner  that  Heradeitus  can 
be  brought  in  under  the  category 
of  those  who  hold  the  rarefaction 
and  condensation  of  primitiye 
matter. 

'  Separation  corresponds  to 
mixing  (r&vyhp  aitr&v  fii^it  im 
Ked  x^P^^V^^i  ^  it  B&id  in  Meiaph, 
i.  8. 989  b,  4 ;  a  passage  well  worth 
comparing  with  the  one  before  us); 
if  aU  things  arose  by  separation 
from  the  primitive  matter,  this 
matter  was  previously  a  mixture  of 
all  things.  In  the  same  way, 
therefore,  that  Aristotle  can  speak 
of  a  separation  or  division^  when 
the  separated  elements  were  only 
potentially  contained  in  the  primi- 
tive matter,  he  can  likewise,  in  the 
same  case,  speak  of  a  mixture.  It 
is  not  the  least  necessary  that  the 
/iiy/M    should    first    have    been 


brought  about  by  a  meeting  to- 
gether of  the  particular  substances, 
asBiisgen  (p.  3,  7,  11  sq.  of  the 
treatise  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding note)  seems  to  assume  in 
regard  to  the  ftvccpoy  of  Anaxi- 
mander ;  this,  indeed,  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  concept  of 
primitive  matter,  of  the  Eternal 
and  the  Unbecome.  In  coD«id<>r- 
ing  the  above-mentioned  passage, 
it  must  also  be  observed  that  here 
the  fi^fia  is  primarily  ascribed 
to  Empedocles,  and  only  in  the 
second  place  to  Anaximander,  by 
the  addition  leal  'Apo^ifjJrSpov. 
We  might  here  admit  a  slight 
zeugma,  so  that  the  word,  which 
in  its  Aill  power  could  only  be 
used  of  Empedocles,  might  be  ap- 
plied in  ita  general  conception 
(Unity  including  in  itself  a  Multi- 
plicity) to  Anaximander,  and  this 
is  all  tJie  more  justifiable,  since  the 
passage  belongs  to  a  section  of 
Aristotle  which  (perhaps  because 
it  was  originally  a  draft  intended 
for  his  own  use)  is  unequalled 
among  all  his  writings  for  scant 
expression,  and  in  which  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  autlior  is  olten 
only  discoverable  by  completing 
thoughts  which  be  has  scarcely 
indicated. 
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goras  can  only  be  held  to  agree  with  Anaximander  on 
the  subject  of  primitive  matter  if  we  attribute  to  him  as 
bis  original  principle  a  matter  without  definite  qualities 
(jdoL  ^viTis  aopurroi)^  instead  of  a  mixture  of  deter- 
minate and  qualitatively  distinct  substances.^  That 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  might  ultimately  be  reduced 
to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  divergent  from  its 
primary  sense,  had  already  been  remarked  by  Aristotle.^ 
Theophrastus'  drew  the  same  inference,  and  makes  his 
comparison  of  Anaxagoras  with  Anaximander  contingent 
on  its  admission.  This  shows  that  he  ascribed  to 
Anaximander  a  primitive  matter  in  which  no  particular 
qualities  of  bodies  were  as  yet  present,  not  a  matter 
that  comprehended  all  particular  substances  as  such 
within  itself.  Besides,  the  text  in  question  does  not 
attribute  this  latter  doctrine  to  Anaximander ;  for  the 
words  to  which  this  meaning  is  ascribed^  refer  to 
Anaxagoras.*  ^  Moreover  these  words  are  not  given  by 


'  In  the  words  quoted  between 
iiiTerted  commas,  p.  233, 1,  Jvoi  o(hw 
fUp—'Apo^ifiAv^pq^tthQ  only  passage 
that  Simplieins  there  cites  textu- 
ally  from  him. 

'  Metaph.  i.  8,  989  a»  80 ;  cf. 
t&ii.  zii.  2,  1069  b,  21. 

'  Thv  'Aya^ay6p<u^  tlsrhv  'Avar 
^Ifua^ijop  ffvyttBAry  as  it  is  said  in 
Simpl.  Phif9.  33  a. 

*  Simp.  loc.  cit,  from  iKtiyos 
7^  to  (ntapx6vrwv,  where  Brandis 
{Gr.  Bim,  Phil.  i.  13)  sees  a  state- 
ment abont  Anaximander  emana- 
ting from  Theophrastns. 

^  These  words  may  certainly 
Kfer  to  Anaximander,  but  they 
may  also  refer  to  Anaxagoras ;  for 
thoagh  Uwos  usually  points  to 
the  more  remote,  ic  very  often  ap- 


plies to  the  nearer  of  two  previ- 
ously named  subjects,  cf.  e.g.  Plato, 
PoliL  803  B;  Phadr.  231  C, 
233  A,  £;  Arist  Metaph.  i.  4, 
986  a,  14  sq.;  Sext.  Pyrrh.  i.  213. 
That  this  is  only  possible  when 
the  idea  indicated  by  4kuvos  and 
nearer  in  order  of  words  is  farther 
in  the  thought  of  the  author  I 
cannot  admit  (Kern,  Beitr,  ztar 
Darstellung  der  Phil,  des  Xeno^ 
phanes,  Danzig,  1871,  p.  11 :  Biis- 
gen's  observations  on  the  same 
subject,  and  on  the  iirtipoy  of 
Anaximander,  I  must  pass  over). 
When,  for  example,  Anstotle  says 
(Metaph.  xii.  7,  1072  b,  22):  t^ 
yhp  8«KTUcby  tow  voifrov  koX  t^j 
obffiaa  vQvs'  4v9pyei  8i  ix»v,  &<rT' 
iKwo  (the  %x^w  and  in^tw,  ac- 
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Simplicius  as  a  quotation  from  Theophrastus,  but  as  an 
expression  of  his  own  opinion.  This  may  be  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  conjecture 
is  in  itself  probable  enough.    But  it  can  only  be  main- 


tual  thought)  yMKKo¥  roinov  (in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  mere  faculty 
of  thinking)  %  9oku  6  vovs  Buop 
lx«ty; — iKfTifo  relates  not  merely 
to  what  is  the  nearer  in  order  of 
words,  but  also  to  the  principal 
idea;  ro6rov  to  what  is  farther, 
and  is  only  introduced  in  a  compa- 
rison with  it  When  (Ibid.  x.  2, 
beginning)  it  is  asked  whether  the 
iv  is  a  self-dependent  substance,  as 
the  PydiAgoreans  and  Plato  think, 
ij  fuiXKoy  W6Kttral  ris  ^6(rts,  koI 
irws  Set  yvwpifiionipns  Xex^^MU  if<^ 
/loAAoy  ficnrcp  ol  ittpl  ^^c«s :  iKtl- 
Mvy  ydp,  and  so  forth  (vide  mipra, 
p.  228,  3),  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  physicists  to  which  the 
^Kffwv  refers,  are  fertherfrom  Aris- 
totle's thought  than  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Plato.  Similarly  in  the 
Phadrus,  233  E,  the  Tpoffcurovrrfs, 
to  which  ixuvoi  relates,  are  nob 
only  the  nearest  mentioned  term, 
but  also  the  leading  idea.  Still  less 
could  we  expect  to  find  this  rule 
of  Kern's  scrupulously  carried  out 
by  so  recent  a  writer  as  Simplicius. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  Anaximander, 
but  Anaxagoras,  of  whom  he  pri- 
marily speaks.  If  iKfu^os  be  re- 
ferred to  Anaximander,  we  make 
Simplicius  say:  1.  According  to 
Theophrastus  Anaxagoras'sdoctrine 
of  primitive  substances  is  similar 
to  that  of  Anaximander.  2.  Anaxi- 
mander admitted  that  particular 
substances  were  contained  as  such 
in  the  &r«tpov,  and  were  moved  in 
regard  to  one  another  when  the 
process  of  separation  took  place. 
3.  But  motion  and  separation  ' 


derived  (not  by  Anaximander,  but) 
by  Anaxagoras  from  rods.  4. 
Anaxagoras,  therefore,  seems  to  as- 
sume an  infinity  of  primitive  sub- 
stances, and  one  moving  force,  iwvs. 
6.  If,  however,  we  substitnta  for 
the  mixture  consisting  of  many 
substances  (•'.  e,  the  theory  which, 
according  to  this  explanation,  be- 
longed to  Anaximander)  a  simple 
homogeneous  mass,  the  theory  of 
Anaxagoras  would  harmonise  with 
that  of  Anaximander.  Of  these 
five  propositions,  the  second  would 
stana  in  no  sort  of  connection  with 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  would  be 
in  striking  contradiction  to  the 
fifth ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  infer- 
ence that  Anaxa^ras  therefore  be- 
lieved in  an  infinity  of  matters,  has 
no  foundation  in  the  preceding 
proposition :  ^iccTvos,  therefore,  can 
only  be  Anaxagoras.  Even  the 
ivtipov,  of  which  this  ^iccZWor  is 
said  to  have  spoken,  forms  no  ob- 
stacle, for  Anaxagoras  (vide  p. 
879,  German  text)  maintained  the 
iLV€ipla  of  primitive  substance  veiy 
decidedly;  and  Kern  is  surprised 
that  the  expression,  ftirtipov,  gene- 
rally used  to  describe  Anaximan- 
der^s  primitive  matter,  should 
designate  that  of  Anaxagoras,  but 
this  passage  shows  (cf.  also  Me- 
taph.  i.  7, 988  a,  2,  where  Aristotle 
applies  to  his  doctrine  the  expres- 
sion iirtipia  rvv  trrotx^lwtf^  as  Kern 
himself  observes)  how  little  we 
need  regard  that  difficulty.  Theo- 
phrastus directly  reduces  the  pri- 
mitive substances  of  AnaxagcMras 
to  the  ^^it  rod  iiw^ipop. 
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tained  so  long  as  it  opposes  nothing  that  demonstrably 
comes  from  Theophrastus.  Schleiermacher  ^  and  Brandis' 
haye  conclusively  shown  that  Simplicius  had  no  accurate 
and  independent  knowledge  of  Anaximander's  doctrine, 
and  that  his  utterances  on  the  subject  are  involved  in 
glaring  contradictions.    His  evidence,  therefore,  should 
not  induce  us,  any  more  than  that  of  Augustine  and 
Sidonius  or  Philoponus,  to  attribute  to  Anaximander  a 
doctrine  explicitly  denied  to  him  by  Theophrastus.    On 
the  other  hand,   the  testimony  of  so  trustworthy  a 
witness   as  Theophrastus,   together  with   the   further 
evidence  hereafter  to  be  cited,  justifies  us  in  main- 
taining that  this  philosopher  did  not  regard  his  primitive 
matter  as  a  mixture  of  particular  matters,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  improper  to  separate   him,  as  an 
adherent  of  a  mechanical  system  of  physics,  from  the 
dvnamists  Thales  and  Anaximenes.     And  this  so  much 
the  more,  as  it  is  improbable,  on  general  grounds,  that 
the  view  which  Eitter  attributes  to  him  should  belong 
to  so  ancient  a  period.     The   theory   of  unchanging 
primitive  substances  presupposes,  on  the  one  side,  the 
reflection  that  the  properties  of  the  several  kinds  of 
matter  could  have  had  no  beginning,  any  more  than 
matter  as  a  whole ;  but  among  the  Greeks  we  do  not 
meet  with  this  thought  until  after  the  period  when  the 
possibility  of  Becoming  was  denied  by  Parmenides,  to 
whose  propositions  on  this  subject  Empedocles,  Anaxa- 
goras,  and  Democritus  expressly  go  back.    On  the  other 
«ide,  this  theory  (of  unchanging  primitive  matter)  is 
miited  in  Anaxagoras  with  the  idea  of  an  intelligence 
>  Loe,  eU,  180  aq.  •  Gr.  Rom.  Phti.  i.  126. 
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that  orders  the  world ;  and  even  the  analogous  notions 
of  Empedocles  and  the  atomists  were  conditioned  by 
their  conception  of  efficient  causes.  None  of  these 
philosophers  could  have  conceived  a  primitive  matter 
as  qualitatively  unchangeable,  if  each — Anazagoras  in 
i/oOf,  Empedocles  in  Hate  and  Love,  the  Atomists  in 
the  Void — had  not  also  admitted  a  special  principle  of 
movement.  No  one  has  discovered  any  such  doctrine 
in  Anaximander ;  ^  nor  can  we  conclude,  from  the  small 
fragment  known  to  us  of  his  work,^  that  he  placed 
motive  force  in  individual  things,  and  supposed  them 
to  come  forth  by  their  own  impulse  from  the  original 
mixture ;  it  is  the  infinite  itself  that  moves  all  things. 
All  the  conditions,  therefore,  of  a  mechanical  theory  of 
physics^  are  here  wanting,  and  we  have  no  groimd  for 

'  Bitter,  Gtteh.  derPhil.  i.  284.  tive  matter.    It  is  not,  howerer, 

*  Ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  6  a:  ii&y  inoompatible  with  the  latter  theory 
9i  ^  y4vwis  iirri  rots  olat  koI  that  nataral  phenomena  should 
T^r  ^piuf  c2r  ravra  yiptoBai  Kwrh  further  be  mechanically  explained, 
rh  icp^v.  li^6yw,  yhp  ahrh,  ritruf  ical  by  the  morement  and  mixing  of 
SlKTivrris  iJiiKlas  Korkriiyrovxp^yov  the  matters  that  have  issued  from 
rd^iy.  Simplicins  adds  that  Anaxi-  the  primitive  matter.  As  Anaxi- 
mander is  speaking  woinructrrdpoit  mander  (this  is  proved  by  Teieh- 
hy6iMrw.  miiller,  lie.  eU.^  p.  68  sq.,  and  will 

'  According  to  the  statement  hereafter    appear    in    Uiis  work) 

in  Arist  Phi/8,  iii.  4,  qaoted  it^ra  adopted  this  latter  procednre,  it 

p.  248,  1.  must  Dot  surprise  us,  though  the 

*  That  is,  of  mechanical  Fhy-  inevitable  result  is  that  neither 
sics  in  the  sense  which  Bitter  gives  a  purely  mechanical  car  a  purely 
to  the  expression  in  his  division  of  dynamical  explanation  of  nature 
the  Ionian  Philosophers  into  Dyna-  was  proposed  and  completed  by 
mists  and  Mechanists ;  by  Mecha-  him.  Still  leas  ought  it  to  asto- 
nists  he  understands  those  who  nish  anyone  (as  it  does  Teich- 
make  the  determinate  matters,  as  miiller,  p.  24)  that  I  should  refuse 
such, preexist  in  primitive  matter;  to  Anaximander  a  specific  moving 
by  Dynamists,  those  who  make  the  principle,  while  I  afterwards 
distinguishing  properties  of  the  de-  (vide  if^ftn)  make  the  movement 
terminate  matters  first  develope  of  the  heavens  proceed  from  the 
themselves  in  their  emergence  from  Aw€ipoy,  I  deny  that  Anaximander 
a  qualitatively  homogeneous  primi-  had  a  moving  principle  distinotfroi^ 
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fieeking  soch  a  theory  in  Anazimander  in  opposition  to 
the  most  trustworthy  evidence. 

If  Anazimander  did  not  conceive  his  primitive 
matter  as  a  mixture  of  particular  substances,  but  as  a 
homogeneous  mass^  we  must  next  enquire  what  was 
the  nature  of  this  mass.  The  ancients,  beginning 
with  Aristotle,  unanimously  assert  that  it  consisted  of 
none  of  the  four  elements.  Aristotle  several  times 
mentions  the  view  that  the  primitive  matter  in  re« 
gard  to  its  density  is  intermediate  between  water  and 
air,^  or  between  air  and  fire,^  and  not  a  few  ancient 
writers*  have  referred  these  assertions  to  Anaximan- 
der ;  for  example,  Alexander,^  Themistius,*  Simplicius,* 
Philoponus,^  and  Asclepius.®  But  although  this  theory 
has  been  recently  defended*  against  Schleiermacher's 
objections,*®  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  it  is  well 

tki  mmiive  matter^  the  ^M^tpov ;  opposed  to  one  another,  one  element 

ud  I  maintain,  precisely  for  that  eonceiyed    as    infinite  -would  an- 

nasoB,  that  he  placed  the  motiye  nihilate  all  the  rest.    The  Infinite 

power  in  this  primitive  matter  it-  mnst,   therefore,   he  intermediate 

self,  and  derived  the  motion  of  the  among  the  various  elements.    This 

beavens  from  that  of  the  tnrupov,  thought    can    hardlj    belong    to 

Where  is  the  contradiction  ?  Anazimander,  as   it   presupposes 

'  Jk  QbIo,  iii.  6,  303  b,  10;  the  later  doctrine  of  the  elements ; 

i'Ajft.iii.  4,  208  a,  16;  c.  6,  205  a,  it  is  no  doubt  taken  from  Arist. 

^;Gen.a  C<rrr,  ii.  6,  332  a,  20.  Phys.  iii.  6,  204  b,  24. 

*  Phys.  i.  4,  187  »,  1 2,  vide  inf.  •  Phys,  104  ;  106  b ;  107  a ; 
p.  248,  1;  Gen.  et  Carr.  loe.  cit.  112  b;  De  Ccelo,  278  b,  38;  251 
iiiidii.  1.328  b,  85;  Met(q>hA,7,  a,  29;  268  a,  45  (Schol.  in  Ar. 
9B8  a,  80 ;  i.  8,  989  a,  14.  614  a,  28 ;  610  a,  24.  518  a,  35). 

*  Cf.  Schleiermacher,  he.  cit  '  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  3 ;  Phys.  A 
175;  Brandis,  Gr.  Bihn.  Phil.  i.  182.  10 ;  G  2,  8. 

*  In  Metaph.  i.  6,  7,  pp.  84,  2  ;  •  Schol.  in  Arist.  663  b.  33. 

S6,  1 ;  45,  20 ;  46,  28 ;  and  ap.  '  Haym,  in  der  Ally.  EiwykU 

Simpl.  32  a.  iii.  Sect  B.  xxiv.  26  sq. ;  F.  Kern, 

'  Phys.  18  a,  33  a;   83  b  (pp.  in  the  Philofogus,  xxvi.  281,  and  p. 

124,  230,  232  sp.).     The  ground  8  sqq.  of  the  treatise  mentioned 

of  this  definition  is  here,  p.  33  a,  supraj  p.  237,  5. 
thw  rtaU'd:  As  the  elements  are  "  Loc.  cit.  174  sqq. 
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founded.  One  of  the  Aristotelian  passages  quoted  cer- 
tainly seems  to  contain  a  reference  to  expressions  which 
Anaximander  employed;^  but  the  reference  is  itself 
questionable,  and  even  if  it  be  admitted,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  whole  passage  relates  to  him  ;^  while, 


'  Le  Cado,  iii.  6,  at  the  begin- 
ning: %vioi  yhp  ty  fi6¥0V  dirorfdeyroi 
Kal  Tovrwy  ol  fji^y  08«»p,  ol  5*  dipa^  ol. 
8*  HHaros  fi^v  K€irr6T€poy,  iipos  9k 

Toi^s  o^payohs  fhrttpow  6y  cf.  Phys.  iii. 
4,  203  b,  IQiswprcL,  p.  248, 1),  where 
the  words  tttpiix^iw  &vcarra  jcac 
wdtrra  Kufiepw^y  are,  with  some  pro- 
bability, ascribed  to  Anaximander ; 
and  Hippolytas,  Refut.  H<Br.  i.  6. 

•  The  words,  %  w^pUx^w — &ir«i- 
pov  tv  admit  of  two  interpretations. 
They  may  either  be  referred  solely 
to  the  sumect  immediately  preced- 
ing the  mar  OS  K€WT6r9pow^  &c.,  or 
to  the  main  subject  of  the  whole 
proposition,  the  ly.  In  the  former 
case,  those  who  make  primitive 
matter  a  something  intermediate 
between  air  and  water,  would  be 
credited  with  the  assertion  that  this 
intermediate  something  embraces 
all  things.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
sense  of  the  pnssage  would  be  as 
follows :  some  assume  only  one 
primitive  matter — either  water,  or 
air,  or  fire,  or  a  body  that  is  more 
subtle  than  water,  and  more  dense 
than  air  ;  and  this  primitive  mnt- 
ter,  they  say,  embraces  all  worlds 
by  virtue  of  its  unlimitedness.  In 
point  of  grammar  the  second  in- 
terpretation seems  to  me  undoubt- 
edly the  best ;  but  one  thing  may 
certainly  be  urged  against  it  (Kern, 
Beitroff,  &c.,  p.  10),  that,  accord- 
ing to  Pkya.  iii.  6,  205  a,  26,  oitdtU 
rh  %»  Kcd  iwfipoy  Tvp  iitoiriirty  ov8i 
y^y  rS»v  ^wrioK&ymy  (Heracleitus, 


ibid.  205  a,  1  sq.,  is  particularly 
classed  among  those  who  regaid 
the  All  as  limited),  and  that  oon- 
sequently  the  relative  clause,  h  irc- 
pUx^ty,  &c.f  cannot  contain  any 
reference  to  those  who  made  fire 
their  primitive  matter.  But  such 
inaccuracies  are  not  so  very  un- 
common with  Aristotle,  and  m  the 
present  instance  I  do  not  think  it 
impossible  that  in  a  comprehensivo 
statement,  such  as  we  have  here, 
he  should  have  ascribed  the  infinity 
of  matter,  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly admitted  by  the  great 
majority  of  philosophers,  to  all 
without  exception,  and  should  have 
expressed  this  doctrine  in  the 
words  of  the  man  who  first  intro- 
duced it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  one  of  the 
philosophers  (or  if  only  one  held 
^t,  the  one  philonopher)  who  made 
the  primitive  matter  intermediate 
between  water  and  air,  may  have 
IKlopt«d  Atiaximander*s  expression, 
ircpicxctv  ir<iirTai  robs  ohpayohs,  to 
characterise  its  infinity  (Anaxi- 
mander himself,  Pht/s.  iii.  4.  only 
9ays,  Tfpi4x^iy  &rayra) ;  in  the 
same  way  that  Anaximenes  (vid^ 
infra)  says  of  the  air  that  it  8a^f 
rhy  K6<rfu>y  trtpUxn^  and  Diogenes 
(Fr.  6,  infra)  also  applies  to  the  air 
another  expression  of  the  Anaxi- 
mandrian  fragment;  vdyra  Kvfi€p' 
y^y.  The  passage  we  have  been 
considering,  therefore,  does  not 
warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  Anaxi- 
mander a  doctrine  which,  as  wHl 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  very  next  words  clearly  imply 
the  contrary.  For  Aristotle  here  ascribes  to  the  philo- 
sophers, who  believed  the  primitive  matter  to  be  some- 
thing intennediate  between  air  and  water,  the  theory 
that  things  originated  from  primitive  matter  by  means 
of  rarefaction  and  condensation;  and  this  he  distinctly 
denies  of  Anazimander.'  No  other  passage  can  be 
quoted  from  Aristotle  to  show  that  he  found  this 
definition  of  primitive  matter  in  Anaximander's  writ- 
ings.'   As  to  the   statements   of  later  writers,   they 


immediately  be  shown,  is  not 
Bseribed  to  him  by  Aristotle. 

>  Aristotle  thus  continues  {De 
CtttOf  iii.  5)  immediately  after  the 
voids  quoted  above :  iroi  filu  oty 
fh  hf  rovro  miowru^  99vp  ^  d4fM  ^ 
Aorof  fi^y  hjnr&TMpOF  hdpos  9h 
rmp6T9pop,  •It'  ix  roirov  xuKv6rfrri 
Kol  fioj^niTi  T^XXa  yttnmcty,  &c. 

s  Kern,  Philolog.  zxvi.  281, 
thought  that  the  passage  (quoted 
n^.  228,  3),  Phys.  iii.  4,  mi^t  be 
£0  taken ;  since,  according  to  this, 
Anazimander  must  be  reckoned 
unoDg  the  philosophers  who  con- 
eeive  of  the  Infinite  as  a  body  in- 
termediate between  two  elements. 
In  the  Beitrag  zur  Phil,  der  Xm., 
p.  8,  he  prefers  to  interpret  the 
▼ords  thus :  the  physicists  all  as- 
ngo  as  substratum  to  the  Infinite 
one  of  the  elements,  or  that  which 
is  intermediate  between  them.  I 
capnot  adopt  this  explanation.  I 
think  that  Aristotle  would  have 
repressed  this  thought  otherwise. 
He  vould  hare  said  perhaps :  i^o- 
riSitunp  hdpay  tik^  tpjSffiy  r^  &irc(py, 
ffti  rfijr  \eyo/iiwF  ffroix^iur,  ^  rh 
fun^h  Todrorar.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  still  consider  that  the  words, 
frfpar  tci«  ^^ly  r&r  XtyojUmtv 


vroixii»¥^  may  have  a  more  general 
signification,  an  elemental  body, 
dififerent  from  itself  so  that  the 
matter  underlying  all  particular 
substances  would  be  included 
under  the  expression.  The  possi- 
bility of  this  view  appears,  not 
only  from  Aristotle's  comprehensive 
use  of  rroixcior  (e.g.  Metaph.  i.  8, 
989  a,  30,  cf.  b,  16,  xii.  4i\  DeAn. 
i.  2,  404  b,  11),  but  also  from  the 
definition  of  the  word  {Metaph.  ▼« 
3);  nor  does  the  word  Xeyofihtuv 
present  any  diflficulty,  for  we  have 
no  right  to  find  an  allusion  here  to 
*  the  four  elements.'  Aristotle,  on 
the  contrary,  expressly  says,  loc. 
cU.,  1014  a,  32;  t&  r&y  awfidTwv 
ffrotx^Td  \4yoviTiy  ol  Xiyavrtt  tts  ft 
Stcupctrcu  rit  ffdffjuera  hrxtn-a,  ixura 
Si  firiKii^  CIS  ftXXa  efSei  iiatpipomOf 
Ka\  efre  ty  ttrt  irX«(w  rBk  roiavra, 
rmha  aroix^la  K^yowriy,  Simi  larly , 
I>e  Oxlo,  ill.  3,  802  a,  15  sqq. 
The  KrfSfjLtya  arotx*M  aie,  accord- 
ing to  this,  those  equally  divided 
bodies,  which  form  the  ultimate 
constituent  or  constituents  of  com- 
pound bodies.  Such  undoubtedly 
is  Anaximander's  Ihrtipoy,  if  we 
understand  by  it  a  matter  to  which 
the  properties  of  determinate  sub- 
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appear  to  be  entirely  based  on  the  passages  in  Aristotle. 
Simplicius,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  quoting  directly  from 
Anaximander,  otherwise  he  could  not  speak  so  unde- 
cidedly as  he  does,*  and  he  could  not  ascribe  to  this  phi- 
losopher^  as  if  it  were  a  subject  of  indifference,  the  double 
theory  of  matter  as  intermediate  between  air  and  fire, 
and  again  as  intermediate  between  air  and  water ;'  for 
these  two  theories  obviously  exclude  one  another,  and 
cannot  both  have  been  found  in  Anazimander's  work. 
Nor  can  Simplicius  have  found  among  his  predecessors 
allusions  to  that  work,  otherwise  a  different  turn  would  at 
once  have  been  given  to  the  discussion.   The  same  may 
be  said  of  Porphyry,*  who  in  that  case  would  not  have 
grounded  his  opinion  (which  differs  from  the  opinion  of 
Alexander)  solely  upon  the  Aristotelian  passage.     This 
also  holds  good  of  Alexander^  and  Philoponus.'     These 
later  statements,  therefore,  one  and  all,  depend  entirely 
upon  conjecture,  and  the  words  of  Aristotle  were  only 
referred  to  Anaximander  because  they  seemed  to  apply 
to  no  other  philosopher.     Now  it  is  clear  from  the  un- 
doubted testimony  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities, 
that  Anaximander  did  not  consider  his  primitive  matter 

stances  do  not  yet  belons.     We  *  P^yt^  82  a. 

are  almost  forced  to  take  this  yiew  ^  The  former,  Fhys.  107  a.  The 

of  Aristotle's  words,  because  the  latter,  Pkys.  105,  b.    Ik  Ccdo,  273 

passage  would  otherwise  apply  nei-  b,  88 ;  261  a,  29. 

ther  to  Anaxagoras,  nor   to  the  '  Sinplicius,  Phys.  82  a. 

Atomists.    Fov  neither  the  ^lo-  <  In  Mttaph.  983,  a,  11 ;  Schoi. 

fiffnit  nor  the  oboms,.  belong  to  the  553  b,  22  :  r^r  'Arafi/iiySpMr  8^(ar, 

four  elements,  or  to  that  which  is  hs  ^xV  I0«to  r^y  fi^aih  ^1^019 

/fCTO^^To^wK;  but  Aristotle  himself  i.4pot  re  koI  irvphs,  ^  iUpos  re  mil 

maintains  the  &Tcipla  of  the  6uoie-  0^m»«*  X^7frai  yiifi  itfi^ortpots. 

fiffffj,  and  of  the  atoms ;  these  must  *  Eren  he  is  uncertain,  in  the 

ahio,  therefore,  be  a  Mpa  pv<ns,  passages  quoted,  whether  Anaxi- 

which  serreaas  substratum  to  the  mandier's  Inflnite  is  intermediate  be- 

fatitpoy^  tween  air  and  fire,  or  air  and  water. 
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as  intermediate  between  two  definite  kinds  of  matter ; 
but  that  he  either  was  silent  as  to  its  nature,  or  ex- 
pressly described  it  as  that  to  which  none  of  the  pro- 
perties of  particular  substances  belongs.     For  when 
Aristotle,    in    the    above-mentioned    passage,   speaks 
generally  of  those  who  posited  as  primitive  matter  a 
definite   element,  or  something  intermediate  between 
two  elements,  and  derived  all  other  things  from  it  by 
the  processes  of  rarefaction  and  condensation,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  design  is  not  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  these  philosophers  and  others  who  equally  as- 
sumed a  primitive  matter  of  the  same  kind,  but  made 
things  to  arise  out  of  it  in  a  different  manner.    On  the 
contrary,  in  refuting  the  theory  of  a  derivation  of  things 
by  means  of  rarefaction  and  condensation,  he  believes 
that  he  has  refuted  the  general  theory  of  a  primitive 
matter  of  definite  quality.   This  is  still  clearer  from  the 
passage  in  the  Physics^  i.  4.*     '  Some  of  them,'  he  here 
says,  *  starting  firom  the  pre-supposition  of  a  determi- 
nate primitive  matter,  make  things  to  originate  from  it 
by  means  of  rarefaction  and  condensation  ;  others,  like 
Anaximander,  Anaxagoras,  and  Empedocles,  maintain 
that  opposites  are  already  contained  in  the  One  primi- 
tive matter,  and  are  produced  from  it  by  means  of 
separation.'     Here  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  con- 
ceives rarefaction  and  condensation  to  be  as  essentially 
connected  with  the  theory  of  a  qualitatively  determined 
nuitter,  as  separation  with  that  of  an  original  mixture 
of  all  things,  or  of  a  matter  without  qualitative  deter- 
niinateness.     Nor  can  it  be  otherwise;  for  in  order  to 
>  Vide  9upra,  p.  234,  3. 
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arise  by  separation  out  of  the  primitive  matter,  parti- 
cular matters  must  either  potentially  or  actually  have 
been  contained  in  it ;  but  this  would  only  be  possible  if 
the  primitive  matter  were  itself  not  a  particular  matter, 
not  merely  intermediate  between  two  other  particular 
matters  t  but  including  them  all  equally  in  itself«    If 
we  further  consider  that  this  chapter  of  the  Physics 
is  occupied,  not  with  the  manner  in  which   things 
originate  from   el^nents,   but  with  the  number  and 
nature  of  primitive  substances  themselves,^  it  seems 
beyond  question  that  Anaximander  was  opposed  to  the 
rest  of  the  lonians,  not  only  from  the  first  point  of 
view,  but  from  the  second,  and  that  consequently  his 
infinite  can  have  been  neither  one  of  the  four  elements, 
which  were  afterwards  admitted,  nor  an  intermediary 
between  two  of  these  elements.    This  probably  explains 
why  Anaximander  is  passed  over  in  Meta/ph.  i.  3,  and 
also  a  remark,^  which  otherwise  would  have  no  histori- 
cal point,  and  which  the  Greek  commentators'  them- 
selves apply  to  him.     '  Some,'  says  Aristotle,  *  seek  the 
Infinite,  not  in  any  particular  element,  but  in  that  out 
of  which  all  particular  elements  arose;  because  each 
particular  substance,  conceived  as  infinite,  must  exclude 
those  substances  that  are  opposed  to  it.'    This  reason, 

'  This  Haym,  loo,  ciL,  denies ;  ^defpijrai  Wh  rod  kwtlpov    ohrmr 

but  it  nnqoestioiiablj  results  from  kx^^ve^  T^p  wfhs  &\Ai|\a  imanUtcVt 

C  2.  sub  init.  oTov  6  /a^v  iiip  ^vxp^s,  rh  8*  S8«p 

'  Phva.  iii.  5,  204  b,  22 :    &XA&  dyp^y,  rh  84  xvp  BtpfiSw.  &»  tl  jjr 

fi^y   oif^k  ty  irol  airAovy   it'li4xtroLL  tv  AircipoF  f^dapTO  tty  ^^  t2aM' 

fffycu  T^  iwtipoy  aufMf  otfrc  its  Ai-  yvv  S*  trepQV  tltrol    ^offuf    ^(    oS 

yowri  river  th  wapk  t&  irrofx<<a,  i^  oZ  ravro. 

TavrayfPM&iriVf  oUff  awKus.  tlalydp  *  Simp.   11  a;    Themist  33  Si 

Ttv«5,  ol  rovro  irotovai  rh  intipoy,  (230  sq.). 
oAA*  ouK  idpa  %  S^pf  &s  jiii  tIAAa 
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indeed,  which  points  to  the  later  theory  of  the  elements, 

can  hardly  have  been  so  stated  by  Anazimander.    But 

whether  Aristotle  inferred  it,  after  his  manner,  from 

some  ambiguons  utterance,  or  arrived  at  it  by  bis  own 

conjecture,  or  whether  later  authors  may,  perhaps,  have 

interpolated  it,  the  doctrine  in  support  of  which  it  is 

adduced  no  doubt  belongs  originally  to  Anazimander. 

Theophrastus  expressly  says  so'  in  describing  Anazi- 

mander's  Infinite  as  One  matter  without  qualitative 

determinateness ;    and  with   this  Diogenes*  and    the 

Pseudo-Plutarch,'   and  among   the    commentators  of 

Aristotle,  Porphyry,   and   probably  also    Nicolaus  of 

Damascus,*  agree ;  of  these  the  two  first,  at  any  rate, 

appeared  to  have  used  a  special  source.     Simplicius 

himself  says  elsewhere  the  same  thing.*    That  Anaxi- 

niander's   primitive  matter  was  not    a   qualitatively 

determined  matter  is,  therefore,   certain ;    the    only 

doubt  that  remains  is  whether  he  expressly  denied  to  it 

all  determination,  or  merely  abstained  from  qualifying 

it  at  all.    The  latter  hypothesis  is  the  more  probable  of 

the  two;   it  is  actually  maintained  by  some  of  our 

authorities,  and  appears  simpler  and,  therefore,  more  in 

accordance  with  so  ancient  a  system,  than  the  other 

theory,  which  constantly  presupposes  considerations  like 

those  above  cited  from  Aristotle ;  it  also  furnishes  the 

'  Ap.Simpl.vide«(fpra,p.223,l.  *  8impl.  Pkys.  82  a. 

'  ii.  1 :  i^offKw  ipxV  K«i  (rroi-  •  Phys.  1 1 1  *a :  Xiyownv  ol  irtpX 

X«ov  T^  taetipov,  ob  9tof^(»p  iL4pa  ^  *Ava^tfMvBpoy  [r^  &ir*ipoy  cTyeu]  rh 

W*P  ^  4AAo  ti.  irop^  tA  otoixm  i^  ot  tA  aroixtut 

*  ^^'  i.   3,  6:    &fiapr4yci   5^  y^vv&civ,     6    a:     \4rfti  V   abriiy 

•^w  M^  \4yup  ri  iffri  rh  itrtipov,  \r^p  ^xV]  M^''«   W»/)   &\\o  rSsv 

«*T«poF  i^p  iarip  1l  9imp  ^  yri  1^  KaXovfi4vuv  {rroix^imv^  iAA*  MpoM 

«A«Tu^  (n^uoTo.  TiM  ^^w  httifov.    Also  9  b* 
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most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  £Eust  that  Aristotle 
only  mentions  Anaximander  when  he  is  discussing  the 
question  of  the  finiteness  or  infinity  of  matter,  and  of 
the  production  of  things  from  it,  and  not  when  he  is 
dealing  with  its  elementary  composition ;  for  in  the 
case  we  are  assuming,  no  distinct  utterance  of  Anaxi- 
mander would  have  been  known  to  him  on  this  point, 
as  on  the  two  former  (not  even  the  negative  state- 
ment that  the  Infinite  is  not  a  particular  substance), 
and  so  he  prefers  to  be  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  I^ 
therefore  believe  that  Anaximander  held  simply  to  this 
proposition :  that  the  Infinite  or  infinite  matter  existed 
before  particular  things.  As  to  the  material  constitu- 
tion  of  this  primitive  substance,  he  has  given  us  no 
precise  information. 

Anaximander  further  taught   that  the  Infinite  is 

eternal  and  imperishable.^     In  this  sense  he  is  said 

to  have  designated  the  first  principle   of  all  things 

by  the  expression  ap^}    He  conceived  motive  power 

• 

'  Arist.  VhyB.  iii.  4,  203  b,  10  xol  irdyreu  irtpidx^iv  robs  k^^vt] 

(cf.  D^  Coeh,  iii.  5 ;  aupray  p.  242,  thinka  likely.    More  recently  Diog. 

2).     The  Infinite  is  without  begin-  ii.  1 :  rh,  fik¥  fi4fni  /ucra^clAAcilr,  rh 

ning   or    end,   etc. :    8tb,   KoBdirtp  Zh  iray  d/AtrdfiKriTov  eTnu. 

Xtyo/Aw,  oh  Tainjs  ipx^t  ^^^'  oSm  «  Bippolyt.  loe.  cU„  and  Simpl. 

T&y6xXMvtlvai^KUKalir9pi4x^iP  Phys,  32  b,  oertainly  assert  this; 

liravra  Ka\  irdyra  Kvfitpy^v,  &s  and  Teichmiiller  {Stud,  zur  Geeck. 

^curw  iiroi  fiii  froiovai  »af>i  rh  ivti-  der  Bsgr.  49  aqq.)»  "who  disputes  it, 

pov  iXXas  cdrlas,  olov  voQy  fj  ^iXlap'  does  Tiolence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 

Kol  TowT*  ftvtu  rd  Buoy  hBd^arov  the  wording  of  these  passages.     It 

yhp  Ka\  &irciXc0p«y,  its  ^iAv  6  is  another   question  whether  the 

'Aj^f/uav5pos  KoX  ol  irXcurroc   r&v  statement  is  true,  and  this  we  can 

tpwrioKiymtf,     The  words  in  spaced  scarcely  ascertain.      Like  Teicb- 

type  are  probably  taken  from  Anaxi-  mliller,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  self- 

mander's  work ;  only  for  iy^Xf^por,  evident,  that  he  employed  the  ex- 

&74p«  may  have  been  substituted  as  pression  i^px^i;   and  my  doubt  is 

Hippolytus,i?^/v^.  ^•eer.i.efTa^v  strengthened  by  the  eircumstfuice 

(r V  apx^y)  8'  &i8«»y  c7rai  iau  ir/fipto  that  a  similar  remark  about  Thales 
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to  be  combined  from  the  beginning  with  matter ;'  or,  as 
Aristotle  says  (Zoo.  €it\  he  taught  that  the  Infinite  not 
merely  contained,  but  directed  all  things.^  He  thus 
regarded  matter,  after  the  manner  of  the  early  Hylo- 
soism,  as  self-moved  and  living  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  motion  he  supposed  it  to  produce  all  things  from 
itself.  When  Aristotle  {loc.  cit.)^  therefore,  designates 
Anaximander's  Infinite  as  the  Divine  essence,  he 
describes  it  correctly,*  though  we  do  not  know  whether 
Anaximander  himself  used  that  expression.* 


(that  lie  called    water   ^^)    I 
oiD  discoTer  neither  in  Diog.  i.  27» 
T)OT  cUewhere ;  and  consequently  I 
eaimot  credit  it    But  if  Anaxi- 
m&nderdid  call  his  Infinite  the  kpj^ 
OTthe  &fx^  in£rr«r,  or  designate 
it  io  any  other  similar  manner,  this 
voold  only  be  saying  that  the  Infl> 
nite  Has   the    beginning   of   ail 
tldngs,  which  is  far  enough  from 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  con- 
cept of  the  dpx^,  the  nltimate  cause. 
»  Pint  ap.  Eus.  IV.  Ev.  i.  8,  1  : 
^hn^iua^pov  .  .  .  rh  &iF§ipov  ^di^iu 
^  vwrcv    mrUuf    ^X*"'   '*'^*  "^"^^ 
»orrif  yfw4<r€^s     t«    koI    ^0opas. 
Herm.  Irria,  c.  4 :  *Ava^.  rod  iypov 
^pwfivriptaf  kpy^v  ciroi  X^ti  tV 
^«o»   Klviynv,    Koi   raOrj^  tA   /iiy 
tfinmaecu  rk  84  ipStipweai.     Hip- 
polyt  Lc:  irpbf  8i  ro^rtp  Kiyriffip 
fl'^WF  «7wu,  iir  f  ffufifialpti  yip9a0M 
Toif  o^popois,    Simpl.  Phi/8,  9,  p. : 
irtipiy  rtpa  ^i^tp   ....    dpxh^ 
^0,  ^t  r^v  dtBiop  KipJiOip  alriaof 
«W  tt}j  rw  lipTWP  7»W«r€»f  IXrye. 
Similarly  107  a;  257  b. 

*  The  expression  icvfitpp^Pj 
^Udi,  in  its  simplest  meaning, 
o^fies  the  guidance  of  the  ship's 
moTemeiite  by  the  rudder,  her©  re- 
^*^  primarily  to  the  movement  of 
the  celestial  system.     • 


•  Roth  (  Geaeh.  der  Abmdl  PhU. 
ii  a,  142)  belieyee  that  the  self- 
dependent  moving  force  attributed 
to  the  Infinite  presupposes  an  in- 
telligence, a  conscious  spiritual 
nature,  and  that  the  Infinite  of 
Anaximander  must  thus  be  con- 
ceived as  infinite  spirit ;  but  this  is 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
contemporary  modes  of  thought, 
and  is  contradicted  by  Aristotle's 
well-known  assertion  {Meta^K  i. 
3,  984  b,  16  sq.)  that  Anaxagoras 
was  the  first  who  declared  povs  to 
be  the  principle  of  the  world.  In 
appealing  for  want  of  any  other 
evidence  to  the  words  of  Theo- 
phrastus  quoted  above  (p.  233,  1), 
he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Anaximander  is  here  compared 
with  AnaxDgoras  only  in  respect  of 
his  definition  of  the  fft^iMfTiitk  irroi- 
X««a.  Not  to  mention  other  inao- 
curacies,  this  does  away  with  the 
discovery,  of  which  Roth  {loc,  cit.) 
is  so  proud,  that  Anaximander^s 
doctrine  of  the  Hvtipop  has  more 
theological  than  physical  import- 
ance, and  that  it  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  Egyptian  theo- 
logy, as  he  endeavours  to  prove. 

«  The  text  of  Simpl.  Phi/s.  107 
a,  which  is  only  a  paraphrase  of 
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We  are  farther  told  that  he  represented  particular 
substances  as  developing  themselves  from  the  primitive 
matter  by  means  of  separation  {iKxplvea-dcu,  airoKpU 
pecOav)^^  and  Anaximander  himself  seems  to  have  used 
this  word  ;*  but  what  he  precisely  understood  by  sepa- 
ration does  not  appear.  He  apparently  left  this  oon- 
ception  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  that  of  the  piimitive 
matter,  and  that  which  floated  before  his  mind  was 
merely  the  general  notion  of  an  emergence  of  the 
several  matters  distinct  from  one  another,  out  of  the 
original  homogeneous  mass.  We  hear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  made  the  division  of  heat  and  cold  the 
first  result  of  this  separation.'     From  the  mixture  of 


the  passage  we  hare  quoted  from 
Aristotle,  cannot  of  course  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it.  I  am  unable 
to  give  such  a  decided  negative  to 
this  question  as  Biisgen  does,  loo, 
cit.i  p.  16  sq.;  but  Anaximander 
certainly  could  not  have  named  his 
Infinite  rh  Buov  in  the  monotheistic 
sense ;  he  only  called  it  Buov^  divine. 
*  Arist.  Phya,  i.  4,  vide  aupra^ 
p.  234,  3 ;  Plutarch  in  Ens.  loc.  cii, ; 
SSimpl.  Phf/8.  6  a:  ovk  &XAotov- 
fUi^ov  rov  <rrotx*iov  r^y  y4y€<riv 
iroici,  &AX*  i.iroKpivofi4wwv  r&y  hat^ 
rictv  9ik  tris  dtdlov  KuHicrtws,  And 
similarly  ibicL  32  b;  51  b  (vide 
guprat  pp.  228,  3;  233,  1),  ^here, 
however,  Anaiimander*s  doctrine 
is  too  much  confused  with  that  of 
Anazagoras,  Themist.  Phi/8.  18  a ; 
19  a  (124, 21 ;  131,  22 sq.);  Philo- 
ponus,  Phys.  C  2.  The  incorrect 
statement  of  Simplicius  that  Anax- 
imander believed  in  rarefiiction  and 
condensation,  was  no  doubt  based 
upon  the  &lse  supposition  that  his 
primitive  matter  was  intermediate 


between  two  elements,  and  that  he 
was  consequently  alluded  to  by 
Aristotle,  J)e  (ktloj  iii.  5  (vide 
supra,  p.  242, 1) ;  Phya,  i.  4,  at  the 
beginning  (vide  aupray  p.  234,  3); 
cf.  Philoponuj?,  Phya.  c  3. 

*  We  gather  this  partly  from 
the  use  of  the  word  ^o-t  in  Arist. 
loc,  cit.f  and  also  from  considering 
the  manner  in  which  he  reduces 
both  the  cosmogony  of  Empedodes 
and  that  of  Anaxagoras  to  the 
concept,  iiacpiytffdcu.  Moreover,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  how  Aristotle 
and  his  successor  could  have  been 
led  to  attribute  the  ftucpuris  to  An- 
aximander, unless  they  had  found 
ic  in  his  writings. 

'  Simpl.  P&/8,  32  b:  rhs  iray- 
Ti6nrras  .  .  .  iKKpip€<rdal  ^iifinp 
*Aya^lfUU>9pos  .  .  .  iyeufTi&rtiTts  B4 
ciVi  Btpfibyf  ijrvxp^y,  Inp^f,  iyp^v  koI 
at  &AAai.  More  precisely  Plut.  (ap. 
Eus.  too.  cii.) :  ^n<rl  ^  rh  ^  rov 
iu^lov  y6vifMy  6cpfu>5  tc  iced  ^^VXP^ 
Korh  T V  y^pwtw  TovSc  rov  nioii/aw 
diroKpiBrivQu,    Stob.    Ed,   i,    500: 
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these  two  he  appears  to  have  derived  the  fluid  element,^ 
which,  like  Thales,  he  regarded  as  the  immediate 
(though  not,  like  him,  as  the  ultimate)  substance  of 
the  world.  On  this  account,  probably,  and  perhaps 
also  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor,  he  calls  water  the 
seed  of  the  world.^  From  the  fluid  universal  matter, 
by  successive  separations,  three  kinds  of  matter  were 
parted  off:  the  earth,  the  air,  and  an  orb  of  fire,  which 
BUTTOunds  the  whole  like  a  spherical  crust  ;*  this  at  least 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  scatt^ered  indications 


^A.  iK  Btpfiov  ara2  if^vxpov  filyfAaros 
[c7fw  rhp  o^poy^y] .  That  Aristotle, 
as  iB  usually  beliered,  reckoned 
diyness  and 'moisture  among  the 
primordial  oppositions,  as  well  as 
oold  and  heat,  Simplicius  does 
not  say :  he  himself  gives,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
this  explanation  of  the  '  ipamiirrrf 

T«.' 

*  Arist  Meteor,  ii.  1,  353  b,  6, 
mentions  the  opinion  that  the  irp»- 
rorf^p^ifat  first  filled  the  whole 
spsce  aroand  the  world,  when  it 
"vas  dried  np  by  the  sun :  rb  ixlv 
SwTfiio'ay  9P€^ftara  iral  rpoir&r  ^Aiov 
nl  (TcX^niT  ^ool  iroictir,  rd  8i  Xc^ 
^p  BdLXarray  climax,  and  this  is 
▼by  the  sfa  also  dries  up  little  by 
little,  Alex,  in  h,  L,  p.  91  a  (Arist. 
lUeteor,  ed.  IdeL  i.  268;  Theo- 
phnsti  Op.  ed,  Wvmmer,  iii.  fragm. 
89)  remarks:  ra^s  rijs  W{ijf 
iytwrro,  &s  Iffropu  6  BtS^poffroSt 
AM(ffMy8p4{frcicalAio7^yi}T.  Simi- 
larly Ptae.  ill  16, 1 :  *A.  rifyBdAcur- 
^^wthai  TTJsrpt&TTis  iypoffias 
Aif^woy,  ^j  rh  fikv   irKuov  fi4pot 

W  tV  UKovffiy  ficT^/3aXcK.  This 
M  the  vyp6yof  which  Hermias  (yide 
«»pro.  p.  249,  1 )  speaks.  That  in 
'Mpect  to  this  theory  Aristotle  or 


Theophrastus  could  have  said  of 
Anaximander  what  the  work  about 
Melissus  (vide  supra,  232,  2)  says 
of  him ;  SBwp  t^dfitvos  thou  rd  iray, 
1  cannot  admit  with  Kern  (eeo^pii- 
oTov  ircpl  MtKlaaoUf  PhUologua, 
xxvi.  281,  cf.  Beitr.  zur  Phil,  d, 
Xenoph.  11  sq.);  for  these  words 
describe  water,  not  only  as  that 
out  of  which  the  world  has  arisen, 
but  as  that  of  which  it  eternally 
consists,  as  its  (rroixctov  (in  the 
sense  discussed  in  p.  243,  2),  and 
this  contradicts  the  most  distinct 
declaration  of  both  these  philoso- 
phers. Still  less  can  I  allow,  with 
ttose  {ArisL  libr,  ord.  75),  that 
Anaxagoras  regarded  moisture  or 
water  only  as  the  matter  of  all 
things,  and  that  the  Awttpoy,  which 
all  our  authorities  with  one  accord 
attributed  to  him,  was  foisted  upon 
him  by  the  nomenclature  of  a  later 
period. 

'  Vide  Plutarch,  preceding  note. 

*  Flut.  ap.  £us.  according  to  the 
quotation,  p.  250,  3 :  km  rtva  4k 
roinov  ^Koybs  v^aupay  wtpt^vycu 
T^  irepl  T^v  yijy  &^pt,  its  r^  8cV8/>9» 
^Xoidy,  licrriyos  h,iropfayti<nii  KtiL  tXs 
fivas  i.T0KK9urB«l(nis  kvkKovs  6iro« 
arrriytu  rdy  fikioy  koI  r^y  (TcX^niy 
Kol  robs  i^ripus. 
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that  we  find  upon  the  subject.*  The  heavenly  bodies 
were  formed  of  fire  and  air ;  when  the  fiery  circle  of 
the  universe  burst  asunder,  and  the  fire  was  pent  up  in 
wheel-shaped  husks  of  compressed  air,  from  the  apertures 
of  which  it  streams  forth  ;  the  stoppage  of  these  aper- 
tures occasions  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon  are  produced  in  the 
same  way.*    This  fire  is  kept  up  by  the  exhalations 

Able  divergencies  and  lacnne  in 
the  accounts.  Plutarch,  ap.  Euaeb. 
only  says  that,  the  sun  and  moon 
were  formed  when  the  fiery  globe 
burst  asunder,  and  became  en- 
closed within  certain  circles.  Hip* 
polytus  adds  that  these  circles 
haTe  openings  in  the  places  when 
we  see  the  stars ;  the  stopping  ap 
of  these  occasions  eclipses  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  According  to 
the  Madia,  Stob»ns,  Pseudo-Ga- 
len, and  Theodoret,  Anaximander 
conceived  these  circles  as  analogous 
to  the  wheels  of  a  cart ;  there  were 
openings  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the 
wheel  filled  with  fire,  and  through 
these  openings  the  fire  streamed 
out.  Finally,  Achilles  Tatiussays 
that  Anaximander  thought  the 
sun  had  the  form  of  a  wheel,  from 
the  nave  of  which  the  light 
poured  in  rays  (like  the  spokes) 
spreading  out  aa  tar  as  the  circQQi- 
ference  of  the  sun.  The  Ust  theory 
fDrmerlv  seemed  to  me  to  deserve 
the  preference.  I  must,  however, 
concede  to  Teichmiiller  (Sittdie^^ 
p.  10  sq.),  who  has  carefull;^  ex- 
amined ail  the  texts  on  this  subject, 
that  that  of  Achilles  Tatius  does 
not  look  very  authentic;  and  as 
we  are  further  informed  (Plac.  ii. 
16,8  ;  Stob.  616)  that  Anaximander 
made  the  stars  6w6  r&v  K^KKaty  frai 


>  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Teichmiiller  {loc.  cit. 
pp.  7i  26,  68)  that  he  conceived 
his  iwtipov  as  originally  a  great 
sphere,  and  the  eternal  motion  of 
it  (jBuprat  p.  248  aq.)  as  a  rotation 
whereby  a  Bphen(ral  envelope  of 
fire  was  parted  off  and  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  mass.  No  such 
notion  is  ascribed  to  Anaximander 
by  any  of  our  authorities ;  for  the 
ffipcupa  iruftds  lay,  not  round  the 
&K9ipoiff  but  around  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth.  Indeed,  if  we  say 
that  the  Infinite  comprehends  all 
things,  or  all  worlds  (pp.  242,  1 ; 
248, 1),  we  exclude  the  presupposi- 
tion that  it  is  itself  comprehended 
by  the  limits  of  our  world.  But  a 
spherical  Infinite  is  in  itself  so 
great  and  so  direct  a  contradiction, 
that  only  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence  could  justify  our  ascribing 
it  to  the  Milenan  philosopher; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  exists 
no  evidence  for  it  at  all. 

«  Hippolyt.  Refut.  i.  6;  Pint, 
in  Eus. /oc.  ctV. ;  Plac.  ii.  20,  1  ;  21, 
1 ;  26,  1  (Galen.  Hut.  Phil.  16) ; 
Stob.  Eel.  i.  610,  624,  648;  Theo- 
doret,  Gr.  aff.  Cur.  iv.  17,  p.  68  ; 
Achilles  Tatius,  Isag.  c.  19,  p.  138 
sq.  All  these  writers  agree  in  what 
is  stated  in  our  text.  If,  however, 
we  attempt  any  closer  definition  of 
this  conception,  we  find  consider- 
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of  the  earth ;  and,  again,  the  heat  of  the  sun  assists  the 
drying  up  of  the  globe  and  the  formation  of  the 
sky.^  That  the  moon  and  planets  shine  by  their  own 
light'  follows  necessarily  from  Anaximander's  theories 
respecting  them.  The  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  he   derived   from  the  currents   of  air  caused 


^^MrOflu,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
TfKnral  Tou   ohfHUfov,  attributed   to 
bim  bj  Aristotle  {Meteor,  ii.  2, 355, 
a,  21),  it  now  appean  to  me  pro- 
bable that  Roth  {Gesch,  der  Ahendl. 
Phil.  ii.  a,  155)  has  taken  the  right 
new  in    interpreting  the  wb eel- 
shaped  circles  filled  with  fire  (Roth 
wionglj  says    encompassed    with 
fire  on  the  outside)  as  the  stan^ 
•pberes;  these  spheres,  in  their 
iv}tation,  pour  forth  fire  through  an 
ftperture,  and  produce  the  pheno- 
menon of  a  fiery  body  circling  round 
the  earth.  As,  however,  these  rings 
only  consist  of  air,  Teichmliller  is 
not  wrong  (p.  32  sq.)  in  disputing 
the  theory  of  solid  spheres  and  a 
solid  firmament  (Roth,  loc.  eit.; 
Groppe,  Cosm.  I^st,  d.  Gr.  p.  37 
sqq.)  as   held   by  Anazimander. 
In  agreement  with  this  view,  there 
is  the  stetement  (Stob.  548 ;  Plac, 
ii.  25, 1 ;  Galen,  c.  15)  that,  ac- 
cording to  Anaximander,  the  moon 
is  a  circle  nineteen  times  as  large 
as  the  earth ;  since  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible  that  this    philosopher,   for 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  may  have 
considered   the    circumference    of 
the  moon*s  orbit  (which  in  that 
case -would  coincide  with  the  moon's 
sphere)  to  be  nineteen  times  the 
size  of  the  earth's  circumference. 
When,  however,  we  learn  from  the 
same  source  (Stob.  i.  524 ;    Piac. 
20, 1 ;  21,  1 ;  Galen,  Hist.  Phil.  c. 
H,  p.  274,  276,  279,  K.)  that  he 
made  the  sun's  circle  twenty-eight 


times  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  the 
sun  itself  fthe  opening  of  this  circle 
which  we  behold  as  Uie  sun's  disc) 
the  same  size  as  the  earth — ^this  is 
incompatible  with  the  theory  that 
the  sun's  circle  is  the  sun's  sphere, 
and  its  size,  consequently,  that  of 
the  sun's  orbit ';  for  that  the  sun's 
orbit  should  be  only  twenty-eight 
times  as  large  as  the  sun's  disc,  is 
a  glaring  contradiction  of  ocular 
evidence,  which  we  cannot  ascribe 
to  Anaximander.  Hippolytus,  how* 
ever,  says  (as  Teichmiiller,  p.  17, 
rightly  observes)  €hai  54  rhy  k^kKou 
rod  ^\lov  ivroKtuuKOirtirXaa'iova  rris 
fffkfinitf  and  if  we  connect  with 
this  the  statement  that  the  moon  is 
nineteen  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  we  shall  have  the  sun's  orbit 
513  times  the  size  of  the  earth's 
circimiference,  and  consequently 
613  times  that  of  the  sun's  circum- 
ference, which  would  of  course  seem 
sufficient  to  Anaximander.  But 
from  the  nature  of  our  evidence  we 
cannot  pass  certain  judgment  in 
the  matter. 

«  Arist.  Meteor.n.  I  (cf.  p.  251, 
1);  ibid.  c.  2,  355  a,  21,  where 
Anaximander  is  not  indeed  men- 
tioned, but  according  to  Alexan- 
der's trustworthy  statement  (loc, 
oU,  and  p.  93  b)  he  is  included. 

*  What  is  asserted  in  the  Pla^ 
eita,  ii.  28,  and  Srob.  i.  556,  of  the 
moon,  is  denied  by  Biog.  (ii.  1),  but 
(as  appears  from  the  passages  we 
have  quoted)  without  foundation.  , 
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by  the  revolution  of  the  spheres ;  *  his  theories  on  their 
position  and  magnitudes*  are  as  arbitrary  as  we  might 
expect  in  the  childhood  of  astronomy ;  if,  however,  he 
really  taught  that  the  stars  were  carried  round  by  the 
movement  of  circles  out  of  which  they  received  the  fires 
by  which  they  shine,  he  claims  an  important  plaee  in 
the  history  of  astronomy  as  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
the  spheres.  The  same  would  apply  to  his  discovery  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,'  if  this  has  been  rightly 


*  Arist  and  Alex.,  cf.  preTiouA 
note  and  aupra^  p.  2^1 ,1.  In  what 
way  the  rotation  of  the  heavens  fs 
effected,  Aristotle  does  not  sa^, 
bnt  his  words  in  c.  2,  as  also  m 
the  passage  cited  p.  251,  1,  from 
c.  1,  can  scarcely  b^ar  any  other 
construction  this:  than  that  the 
heavens  are  moved  by  the  irvt^fxa- 
ra,  an  idea  which  is  also  found  in 
Anaxagoras  and  elsewhere  (Ideler, 
Arist.  Meteor,  i.  497).  Alexander 
thus  (loc.  cit.)  explains  the  words 
of  Aristotle,  quoted  p.  261,  1  .* 
frypov  7^  Byros  rov  ir«pl  r^v 
yyjv  rdtrovj  rh  frp&ra  t^»  typ&r  tiros 
iirh  rov  iiXiov  4^arfjii(€(r9<u  Kai 
yiy€(rOat  rh  vvf^fiard  re  i^  airrov  Ktd 
rpoxiis  vi\lov  re  iral  (rcX^n^s,  &s  9ik 
rhs  irfillias  rainos  xai  rhks  hmBvfud' 
<rcif  Kixfiywy  riis  rpoir^s  roiovfiivw, 
tvBa  ^  rairrqs  abrots  X^PVY^f^  ylytrai 
Iff  pi  ravra  rpnrofi4ywy.  Whether 
the  remark  that  Theophrastus  as- 
cribes this  view  to  Anaximander 
and  Diogenes,  refers  to  this  poi^ 
tion  of  Anaximander^s  exposition 
is  not  quite  certain.  Teicbm tiller's 
theory,  loc.  cit.  22  sqq.,  that  Anaxi- 
mander derived  the  movement  of 
the  firmament  ftom  the  turning  of 
the  drtipoy,  conceived  as  spherical 
on  its  axis,  I  cannot  admit,  for 
the  reasons  given,  p.  252,  1,  irre- 


spectively of  the  testimonies  just 
quoted.  Nor  can  I  admit,  as  Teicb- 
miiller  alleges,  that  there  is  any  con- 
tradiction in  my  connecting  (p.  249, 
2)  the  irdyra  icvfiepy^,  ascribed  to 
the  Infinite,  with  the  movement  of 
the  heavens,  while  I  here  derive 
this  movement  from  the  wpf^ftara. 
When  Anaximander  says  that  the 
Infinite  by  its  own  movement  pro- 
duces that  of  the  universe,  this  does 
not  prevent  his  describing  (cf.  250 
sq.)  more  particularly  the  manner 
in  which  that  movement  is  brought 
about,  and  seeking  accordingly  the 
approximate  cause  for  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  starry  spheres  in  the 
currents  of  the  air. 

'  According  to  Stob.  510,  and 
the  Plac.  ii.  15,  6,  he  placed  the 
sun  highest,  then  the  moon,  and 
the  fixed  stars  and  planets  lowest 
(Boper  in  Philoloffvs,  vii.  609, 
■wrongly  gives  an  opposite  inter- 
pretation). Hippolytus  sa^  the 
same,  only  without  mentioning  the 
planets.  On  the  size  of  the  sun 
and  moon  cf.  p.  253.  The  state- 
ments of  Eudemus,  quoted  p.  234, 
2,  refer  to  these  theories. 

»  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  8,  81. 
Others,  however,  ascribe  this  dis- 
covery to  Pythagoras;  vide  ti^rOj 
Pyth. 
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ascribed  to  him.  In  accordance  with  the  notions  of 
antiquity,  Anaximander,  we  are  told,  regarded  the  stars 
as  gods,  and  spoke  of  an  innumerable  or  infinite 
multitude  of  heavenly  gods.* 

The  Earth  he  supposes  to  have  existed  at  first  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  to  have  been  gradually  formed  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  moisture  by  means  of  the  surrounding 
fire ;  the  rest,  having  become  salt  and  bitter,  running 
off  into  the  sea.*  Its  shape  he  conceives  as  a  cylinder, 
the  height  of  which  is  a  third  part  of  its  breadth  ;  we 
inhabit  its  upper  surface.'  At  rest  in  the  centre  of  all 
things,  its  equilibrium  is  maintained  because  it  is 
equally  distant  firom  the  extreme  limits  of  the  universe.* 
The  animals  also,  he  thought,  originated  from  primi- 
tive slime,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  as 
the  idea  of  a  gradual  succession  of  animal  species  cor- 
responding with  the  periods  of  geological  formation  was 


'  Cicero,  N.  D.  i.  10,  26  (after 
Philodemus),  Anaximandri  cmtem 
cpinio  est  nativos  ease  Deos^  longis 
vUervallis  crientes  oocideniesque 
to»que  innuTnerahiles  esse  mundos. 
Plae.  i.  7,  12:  'Awa^i/iairipos  rohs 
^^pas  ohptwlous  0to6s.  Stob.  in 
the  parallel  passage  Ed.  i.  56: 
'Ava|(uar5pos  dvc^vaTO  robs  &irc(- 
povs  ohpavobs  0fo6s ;  Ps  Gralen.  Hist, 
PhU.  c  8.  p.  251  K  :  'Ava^tfiavSpos 
W  To^j  itrtipovs  rods  (Heeren  in 
Stobseas,  ioc.  cit.  rightly  substitutes 
oipcvo^f  for  vov%)  Btobs  elwu ;  Cyrill, 
c.  Jul.  i.  p.  28  D:  *Ava^ifMy9pos 
^  UtopCitrou  tlyat  rohs  ciirefpovY 
«^fMwj.  Tert.  Adv.  Marc.  i.  13  : 
Anaximavder  tmiversa  calestia 
(Ikos  pronuntiamt).  How  w6  are 
to  understand  the  infinite  number 
"f  these  gods  we  shall  soon  more 
lartieukrly  enquire. 


«  Videwqwrt,  p.  261,  1. 

•  Plutarch  in  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  8, 
2 ;  JPlac.  iii.  10, 1 ;  Hippolyt.  R^fut, 
].  6.  Diogenes  (ii.  1)  makes  the 
form  of  the  earth  spherical  instead 
of  cylindrical,  but  this  is  an  error. 
TeichmuUer  goes  thoroughly  into 
the  subject,  loc,  eit.  40  sqq. 

*  Arist.  2>0  Calo,  ii.  18,  295  b, 
10 ;  Simpl.  in  h.  1.  237  b,  45  sq. ; 
8chol.  507  b,  20 ;  Diog.  ii.  1 ;  Hip- 
polyt.j  loo.  eit.  The  assertion  of 
Theo.  (Asiron.  p.  324),  taken  by 
him  from  Dercyllides,  that  Anaxi- 
mander thought  the  earth  moved 
around  the  centre  of  the  unirerse, 
is  a  misapprehension  of  what  he 
(Anaximander)  said  as  to  the  sus- 
pension (ap.  Simpl.  loo.  cit.)  of  the 
earth.  Alexander  expresses  himself 
more  cautiously. 
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naturally  beyond  his  reach,  he  assumed  that  the  land 
animals,  including  man,  had  at  first  been  fishes,  and 
afterwards,  when  they  were  able  to  develope  themselves 
under  their  new  shape,  had  come  on  shore  and  thrown 
off  their  scales.^  He  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  soul 
as  of  the  nature  of  air,'  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
this  improbable ;  what,  however,  is  more  certain,  is 
that  in  his  theories  of  the  origin  of  rain,  of  the  winds, 
of  thimder  and  lightning,'  almost  everything  is  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  of  air.  But  these  theories  have 
little  connection  with  his  philosophic  doctrine. 

As  all  things  were  produced  from  one  primitive 
matter,  so  must  all  return  to  it ;  for  all  things,  says  our 
philosopher,*  must  undergo,  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  penance  and  punishment  for  their  injustice.  The 
separate  existence  of  individual  things  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
wrong,  a  transgression  which  they  must  expiate  by  their 
destruction.  Anaxagoras  is  said  to  have  applied  the 
same  principle  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  to  have 
admitted,  in  consequence,  that  the  world  would  be 
destroyed,  but  that  on  account  of  the  perpetual  motion 
of   the   infinite    substance,   a  new    world    would    be 

1  Vide  Platarch  ap.  Ens.  loc.  cit. ;  of  the  descent  of  men  from  fluhee 

Qtt.  Con,  xm.  8,  4 ;  Plao.  v.  19.  4 ;  implied  that  the  use  of  fish  as  food 

also  Brandis,  i.  140,  bat  especially  was  uolawful. 

Teichmiiller,  loc.  cit,  63  sqq.,  who  «  Theod.  ^.a/.<?Mr.v.l8,p.72. 

rightly  calls  attention  to  the  points  •  Plutarch,  P/ac,  iii.  8»  1,  7, 1  ; 

of  contact  between  this  hypothesis  Stob.  EH,  i.  690;  Hippolyt.  ioc. 

and  the  Darwinian  theory,    fiut  I  cU. ;  Seneca.  Qu.  Nat,  ii.  18  sq. ; 

cannot  follow  him  in  his  statement  Achilles  Tatias  in  Arat.  33  ;  Plin. 

(p.  68)  that  Anaximander,  accord-  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  79, 191.  makes  Anaxi- 

ing  to  Plutarch,  Qu.  conv.  forbade  mander  foretell  an  earthquake  to 

the  eating  of  fish.    Plutarch  does  the  Spartans,  but  adds  significantly 

not  seem  to  me  to  say  that  Anaxi-  *  Si  credimus.' 

mander  expressly  interdicted  fish  *  In  the  fragment  quoted^  p. 

eating,  but  only  that  his  doctrine  240,  2. 
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formed  ;  so  that  there  would  thus  be  an  endless  series 
of  successive  worlds.     This  matter,  however,  is  open  to 
dispute.^     We  are  repeatedly  assured  that  Anazimander 
spoke  of  innumerable  worlds,  but  whether  he  meant  by 
this,  worlds  in  juxtaposition,  or  worlds  in  succession, — 
and  whether,  upon  the  former  theory,  he  thought  of  a 
number  of  complete  systems,  separate  from  each  other, 
or  only  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  system,  are 
questions  that  are  not  easily  answered,^   Cicero  says  that 
Anaximander  regarded  the  coimtless  worlds  las  gods, 
*This  would  incline  us  to  the  idea  of  whole  systems,  like 
the  worlds  of  Democritus.     The  countless  '  heavens '  of 
which  Stobseus  speaks  (as  also  the  Pseudo-Galen)  seem 
to  necessitate  the   same  interpretation,  since  Cyrillus 
substitutes  '  worlds '  for  '  heavens.'    The  Placita,  how- 
ever, have  the  word  ^  stars,'  and  this  we  mubt  take  to 
have  been  Anaximander's  real  meaning.     For  if  he  had 
said  the  innumerable  worlds  that  are  supposed  to  exist 
outside  our  system  are  gods,  he  would  not  merely  have 
stood  alone  among  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  he  could  have  arrived  at  such 
a  theorem.     For  in  all  periods,  and  without  exception, 
gods  have  been  understood  to  mean  beings  that  are  the 
objects  of  human  adoration  :  ^ven  the  gods  of  Epicurus 
are  so,  though,  on  their  side,  they  trouble  themselves 
little  about  men.*     But  these   worlds,  entirely  with- 
drawn from  our  perceptions  and  sight,  and  admitted 
only  on  the  strength  of  a  speculative  hypothesis,  are  not 

'  Vide  Schleiermacher,  loc.  cU.    p.  255,  1. 
19f  sq.:  Kn8che,F(yr8ck.i.  4i  sqq.  *  Cf.  Fart  III.  a,  395,  second 

'  Vide  the  texts  given,  supra^    edition. 
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capable  of  inspiring  our  adoration,  and  have  nothing  in 
themselves  that  could  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  piety; 
whereas  the  ancient  worship  of  the  stars,  deeply  rooted 
as  it  was  in  the  Hellenic  modes  of  thought,   is  to  he 
met  with  perpetually,  as  we.  know,  among  the  philoso- 
phers.    Anazimander's  countless  gods  must,  therefore, 
be  the  stars.     The  explanation  of  his  likewise  calling 
these  gods  ^  heavens '  may  be  found  in  what  we  have 
gathered  about  his  conception  of  the  stars.    That  which 
we  behold  under  the  form  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  is  to 
Anaximander  only  a  luminous  aperture  in  a  ring  which 
is  formed  of  air  and  filled  with  fire,  and  rotates  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  around  the  earth.     The  con- 
centric light-emitting  rings  which  thus  surround  us, 
and  together  with  the  earth  form  the  universe,  might 
therefore  be  properly  called  heavens,  and  perhaps  they 
might  be  called  worlds ;'  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that 
later  writers,  adopting  the  language  of  their  own  times, 
may  have  substituted  *  worlds'  for  'heavens'  by  way 
of  explanation  or  emendation.     Besides,  Anaximander 
might  well  speak  in  this  sense  of  an  infinite  number 
of  heavens,  since  (in  accordance  with  this  theoiy)  he 
must  have  regarded  the  fixed  stars,  not  as  placed  in  a 
single  sphere,^  but  each  one  as  the  aperture  of  its  own 
ring.     For  at  so  early  a  period  as  Anaximander's,  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us  if  that  which  no  man  could 
reckon  were  called  infinite  in  number. 

^  Siraplicius,  for  example,  says  '  Such    a    sphere    must  have 

(in  the  passage  quoted  supra,  p.  288,  been  perforated  like  a  sieve,  since 

l)of  Anazagoras,  to  whom  nobody  each  star  indicates  an  openiQgin 

attributed  the  theory  of  several  it ;  and  (according  to  p.  254,  2)  it 

systems,  that  yoi;f,accordingtohim,  would  have  hidden  the  sun  and 

produced  rovs  r«  K^cr^vr  «ca2  t^v  moon  from  us. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  which  ascribes  to 
Anaximander  an  infinity  of  successive  worlds  seems  to 
be   borne  out  by  his  system.     The  correlative  of  the 
world's  formation  is  the  world's  destruction;   if  the 
world,  as  a  living  being,  developed  itself  at  a  definite 
epoch  out  of  a  given  matter,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  it  will  also  be  dissolved,  like  a  living  being,  into 
its  constituent  elements  again.     If  creative  force  and 
movement,    as    essential    and    original    qualities,    be 
ascribed  to  this  primitive  matter,  it  is  only  logical  to 
conclude  that  by  virtue  of  its  vitality  it  will  produce 
another  world  after  the  destruction  of  our  own ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  must  have  produced  other  worlds 
prior  to  the  earth.    Thus  we  assume  an  infinite  series 
of  successive  worlds  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 
Phitarch,  indeed,  expressly  says  of  Anaximander,  that 
from  the  Infinite,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  birth  and 
destruction  of  all  things,  he  considered  that  the  heavens 
and  the  innumerable  worlds  arise  in  endless  circulation,' 
aad  Hippolytus  speaks  to  the  same  eflfect.^     *  The  Infi- 
nite of   Anaximander,'  he  says,   *  eternal  and  never 
growing  old,  embraces  all  the  worlds ;  but  these  have 
each  of  them  a  set  time  for  their  arising,  their  exist- 

*  Ap.  Em.  iV.  Ev,    i.   8.    1 :  «  RefiU.  i.  6 :  oJtoj  kp')^u  i^ii 

(hn^lfuu^p6v  ^curi)  t^  (hrttpop  ^dtm  rmv  immv  ^riviv  npk  rov  inrtlpov,  i^ 

iV  To^oy   aJriatr     Ix'iy    rrfs  rw  ^s  ylptirBai  robs  ohpayohs  Koirobsiy 

nrrlty€p4^€^r§  .  ,  .  Ktd^ofAs,  ainois  Kdcfiovt,  raiOniv  V  itSioy  tlpoi 

ii  tli  H    ^tri    rcAt  Tf  olptu^s  kblL  dyhpVf  V  "^o^  vdwras  tr^pUx^w 

kwwctKpur^  KoX  KaB6\ov  rohs  Sw-  roi^s     icdfffiovs.     \4y§i    8^    XP^*^^ 

ret  ohrc/jpovf  6trrtu  k^/aows.  &vc^-  ifS  &pio'fi4riis  TTJf  ytv^trttts  «cai  r^s 

Mtro  Si  lifp  ^$opiw  yip€ff9m  ircU  woXb  ohcrleu  kqX  rrjs  ip9op&s.     These  pro- 

wpivtpw  fifp   yivwiv    ^l  &ircippv  positions  seem,  by  the  way,  to  be 

oMivs     hmK9K\wikivmv     ^ianmv  tftken  from   another  source  from 

<*ri»».  what  follows. 

t  2 
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ence,   and  their    destruction.'  ^     Cicero,    too,*    makes 
mention  of  innumerable  worlds,  which  in  long  periods 
of  time  arise  and  perish ;  and  Stobseus  attributes  to 
Anaximander  the  theory  of  the  future  destruction  of 
the  world  .^     This  is  also  countenanced  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  believed  in  a  future  drying  up  of  the  sea,^ 
for  in  that  case  there  would  be  an  increasing  prepon- 
derance of  the  fiery  element,  which  must  ultimately 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the, earth,  and  of  the  system 
of  whicl)  it  forms  the  'centre.     The  same  theory  of  a 
constant  alternation  of   birth  and  destruction  in  the 
universe  was  held  by  Heracleitus,  who  approaches  more 
closely  to  Anaximauder   than  to  any  of  the  ancient 
Ionian  physicists,  and  also  most  probably  by  Anaxi- 
menes  and  Diogenes.     We  have  reason,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  Anaximander  also  held  it;  and  that  he 
already  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  vicissitude 
between  the  separation  of  things  from  the  primitive 

'  In  neither  of  these  passages  lasted  them  all.     With  Plutarch, 

can  the  innumerable  worlds  be  un-  the  arising  or  passing  awsj  rav 

derstood  otherwise  than  as  succes-  vminhs    and    the    hramntXouiUpmv 

sive  worlds.      When    Hippolytos  ir<irr(»ira^«i',  sufficiently  show  that 

directly  connects  with  his  mention  successive  worlds  are  intended, 
of  the  K6fffioi  the  remark  that  the  '  In    the    passage    quoted  at 

time  of  their  beginning  is  deter-  length,  supra,  p.  266,  1,  where  the 

mined,  this  can  only  mean   that  words,  loiigis    intervallis    orientes 

these  K6iTfjMi  have  a  definite  dur^-  occitienietque,  can   only  apply    to 

tioD,  and  we  must  then  explain  the  worlds  of  which  one  arises  when  the 

plurality   thus:   there  are   many  other  disappears,  even  supposing 

worlds,  because  each  world  only  that  Cicero  or  his  authority  oon- 

lasts  for  a  time.    The  connection  fused  these  worlds  with  the  &rcfp«( 

of  tiie  two  propositions,  that  the  ohpoMoi   designated     as    gods    by 

$.9^ipov  is  eternal,  and  that  it  em-  Anaximander. 
braces  all  worlds —points  to  the  '  £cl.  i.   416.    Anaximander 

same  result.    It  might  embrace  all  ...  ^Bofrrhw  rhv  ic6fftuip, 
coexisting  worlds  even  if  it  were  *  Theo|diraBtu0,  and  probaUy 

not  eternal ;  but  it  could  only  em-  also  Aristotle,  wpra,  p.  161,  1. 
brace  successive  worlds,  if  it  out- 
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matter,  and  their  return  to  primitive  matter ;  as  well  as 

an  endless  series  of  worlds  in  succession,  which  was  the 

natural  result  of  that  doctrine.^ 

Whether  he  likewise  maintained  the  co-existence  of 

an  infinite  number  of  systems,  or  of  a  plurality  of 
systems  apart  from  one  another,  as  the  Atomists  after- 
wards did,  is  another  question.  Simplicius,  and  ap- 
parently Augustine,  assert  this  of  him  ;  ^  and  some  few 
modem  writers  have  agreed  with  them.'  But  Augus- 
tine certainly  does  not  speak  from  his  own  knowledge, 
and  he  does  not  tell  us  his  authority.   Nor  is  Simplicius 


'  What  Schleiermacher  urges 
i)ce,cU.  197)  against  this  theory 
does  not  seem  to  me  conclusive. 
Aoazimander,  he  thinks  (according 
to  the  texts  qnoted,  auproy  p.  229, 
2,  Z\  could  not  have  supposed  a 
time  in  -which  generation  was  ar- 
rested, and  this  must  hare  been  the 
ease  from  the  commencement  of  a 
world's  destruction  to  the  arising 
of  a  new  world.  But  in  the  first 
place,  the  words,  Iva  ^  yivtffis  fiii 
hi\drp^  do  not  assert  that  'gene- 
ration may  never  and  in  no  way 
be  arrested,*  but  rather  that  *  the 
geuentaoD  of  perpetually  new  beings 
caa  never  cease.'  It  does  not  cease 
if  it  is  continued  in  a  new  world 
instead  of  the  one  destroyed ;  and 
thus  it  becomes  very  questionable 
whether  we  can  attribute  to  Anazi- 
mander  a  notion  which,  strictly 
nnderstcod,  would  exclude  a  begin- 
ning as  well  as  an  end  of  the 
worid ;  namely,  the  notion  that  on 
account  of  the  incessant  activity  of 
the  first  cause  (vide  mip,  p.  249,  1) 
the  world  can  never  cease  to  exist. 
He  might  think  that  he  was  proving 
this  activity  all  the  more  oondu- 
Birely  by  making  it  always  form  a 


new  world  after  the  destruction  of 
an  old  one.  Rose's  opinion  (Arisi, 
lib.  ord.  76)  that  the  theory  of 
an  alternative  formation  and  des- 
truction of  worlds  is  a  vetuBiissima 
cogitandi  ratione  plane  aliena  has 
been  already  answered  in  the  text. 
We  find  this  theory  in  Anaximenes, 
Heracleitus,  and  Diogenes  (to  all 
of  whom,  however,  Kose  e«tnally 
denies  it) ;  and  moreover  in  £!mpe- 
docles 

2  Simpl.  Phys.  257  b :  ol  fi^y 
ykp  kirtipovs  t^  irX^0fi  robs  ii6<r' 
fiovs  vra$4fiwott  &s  ol  ircpl  'Aya^- 
iftav^pov  fcai  AwKi'wiroy  KctL  ArifidKpi- 
rov  Kol  fkrrtpov  ol  irepl  *£ir(fcov^K, 
yiPOfAivovs  eUnobs  iral  tpdtipofxiyovs 
imi^iVTO  iv*  (hrtip-iVy  &K\»v  /liv 
act  yivoiiivttv  tiKKwy  8^  ^tipOfidywv. 
Cf.  it^.  p.  262, 2.  Aug.  Civ,  2>.  viii. 
2 :  rerum  ffrincipia  singularum  esM 
credidU  infinita^  et  innumerabiles 
mundos  gignere  et  quaeeunqus  in  eis 
oriuntvTj  eooque  mundos  modo  dis-^ 
sdvi  modo  iterum  gigni  exiatimavU^ 
quanta  quisqm  aetate  sua  manere 
potiurit. 

*  Biisgen  especially,  p.  18  sq. 
of  the  work  mentioned  {supra,  p. 
235,  1). 
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quoting  from  Anaximander's  writings,^  and  he  clearly 
betrays  that  he  is  not  sure  of  what  he  is  saying.*  No 
trustworthy  evidence  from  any  other  source  can  be 
cited  in  favour  of  this  philosopher's  having  held  such  a 
theory,'  a  theory  which  his  general  system  not  merely 

'  Ap  alroiidy  observed  on  p.  237 
sq  ,  and  clearly  proved  by  the  con- 
tradictioLS  resulting  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  expressions  shown  to 
be  his,  supra,  pp.  233,  1 ;  241,  6; 
244,  1,2. 

«  Cf.  De  Cotlo,  91  b,  34  (Schol, 
in  Ar.   480   a,  36) :   oi  S^  koX  r^ 

fiopHpos  fjLMV  iSaetipv¥  nfi  fieyeBii  r^v 
kpx^v  B4fi€yos,   iartlpovs    <i^   avrov 

[ T^$]     T95     irA^flfl    K6iriJL0VS   VOICtK 

S  o  K  c  ?.  \t6Kvtnros  9i  koX  ^yiyu&Kpi- 
ros  dtrefpovs  r^  vX^dei  robs  K6irfiovs, 
&c.  Ihid.  27^,  h  id:  KoX  K6<rfiovs 
dntipQvs  oZros  koX  tKoffrov  r&y 
K6(rfiMy  i^  dvtlpou  rov  roiovrov 
trrotx^lov  {nr40fTO,  &$  9  0  k  9  i. 

*  The  state  of  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  Cicero  and  Fhilodemus  has 
already  been  investigated,  pp.  257 ; 
260,  2;  where  the  passages  cited 
(p.  259,  1,  2)  from  Bippolytus  and 
rlntarch  have  also  been  sufficiently 
considered.  Plutarch  indeed  says 
in  the  preterite:  rovs  t«  ovpavohs 
diroKeKplffBai  irat  Ka$6\ov  rohs  &iray- 
ras  direlpovs  iyras  K6(rfiovs,  but  that 
proves  nothing;  for  in  the  first 
place  the  K6<rtioi  may  have  the  same 
meaning  as  ovparol  (cf.  p.  258),  and 
in  the  next,  it  might  be  said  of 
successive  worlds  that  an  infinite 
number  of  them  had  come  forth 
'from  th<)  Sartipov;  for  they  had 
already  been  innumerabio  in  the 
past.  It  has  also  been  shown  (p. 
267)  that  Stobsns,  i.  66^  proves 
nothing.  When  Stobeus  (i.  496) 
says  'Ava^liuufUpos  ^Aya^ifjUtnris  *Ap- 


irof  Arifi6xpiros  'Evficovpo;  drtipous 
K6irfious  4y  r^  aTtlpap  Korit  %wra¥ 
irtpuxywyiiv.  r»v  V  dittipous  dwo^it- 
vaiiivotv  Tfi/bs  K6fffwut  *Aya^ifiar9pos 
rh  Xaov  avrahs  dirix^*^y  kKK^K»p^ 
*ZirlKovpQS  iofiaov  tlvtu  rh  $ifra^u 
rwy  K6fffjM¥  iidffrnfULf  his  meaning 
no  doubt  is  that  Anazimander,  like 
Democritus  and  Epicurus,  beliared 
in  numberless  coexistent  worlds, 
and  this  likewise  holds  good  of 
Theodore t  (Cur.  gr.  aff.  iv.  16, 
p.  58),  who  attributes  to  the  same 
philosophers,  enumerated  in  the 
same  order  as  iStobieuJ*.  toXAo^t 
Koi  drrtipovs  K6irfious,  Theodoret, 
however,  is  evidently  not  an  in- 
dependent witness,  but  has  been 
drawing  upon  the  text,  the  words 
of  which  Stobseun  gives  more 
completely.  The  account  itself 
also  seems  here  to  be  very  untrast- 
worthy.  For  little  conftdeoce  can  be 
placed  in  an  author  who  attributect 
the  Sanipot  K6vfioi  to  Anaximenes, 
Archelans,  and  Xenophanes,  and 
by  the  addition  of  marit  irhtfM 
irtpiceyvyii¥f  which  is  quite  inappli- 
cable to  the  Atomists  and  Epicure- 
ans, clemrly  brtrays  that  he  is  here 
confusing  two  different  theories, 
that  which  makes  innumerable  suo- 
cessive  worlds  to  proceed  from  ths 
vtpiayoryal  (the  circular  motion 
spoken  of  by  Plutarch,  gupra,  p. 
259,  1),  and  that  which  main- 
tains innumerable  contemporaneous 
worlds.  What  Anaximander  really 
said  ooncerning  the  equal  distance 
of  the  worlds,  whether  his  uttentnee 
related  to  the  distance  in  space  of 
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does  not  require,  but  often  actually  contradicts.     We 
might   imagine  that  it  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
mdimitedness  of  matter ;  but  the  successors  of  Anaxi- 
mander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Diogenes,  prove 
how  little  such  necessity  existed  at  that  early  stage  of 
thought.    None  of  them  find  any  difficulty  in  supposing 
our  world  to  be  limited,  while  the  matter  surround- 
ing it,  and  not  formed  into  any  other  worlds,  extends 
iteelf  to  infinity.     The  reflection  which  Schleiermacher 
attributes  to  our  philosopher,^  that  there  must  be  many 
worlds,  in  order  that  death  and  destruction  may  rule  in 
one,  while  life  and  vitality  prevail  in  another,  appears 
much  too  artifical   for   the    time.      It   is,   therefore, 
di£Scult  to  see  how  Anaximander  could  have  been  led 
to  a  theory  which  is  so  entirely  independent  of  the 
sensible  intuition,  the  immediate  origin  of  all  ancient 
cosmology.     Such  a  theory  must,  indeed,   have  been 
peculiarly  remote  from  a  philosopher  holding  so  de- 
cidedly, as  Anaximander  did,  that  every  particular  was 
derived  from  one  first  principle,  and   returned  to  it 
again.*    Democritus  was  quite  logical  when  he  made  his 
innumerable  atoms,  which  were  guided  by  no  uniform 
principle,  combine  with  one  another  in  the  most  diverse 
parts  of  infinite  space,  and  so  form  independent  world- 
systems.  Anaximander,  on  the  contrary,  starting  from  his 
conception  of  the  One  Unlimited  which  rules  all  things, 
could  only  arrive  at  the  theory  of  a  single  universe, 
combined  by  the  unity  of  the  force  that  forms  the  world. 

the  ovpoyol,  or  to  the  distance  in  '  Loo.  oii.  p.  200  sq. 

time  of  the  successive  worlds,  we  'As    Schleiermacher    himself 

eannot  determine.  acknowledges,  loc.  cU,  197)  200. 
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If  we  now  compare  Anaximander's  doctrine,  as  re- 
presented  in  our  present  enquiry,  with  what  we  know  of 
the  doctrine  of  Thales,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  far  richer 
in  content,  and  betokens  a  higher  development  of  philo- 
'sophic  thought.     I  am  not  indeed  inclined  to  ascribe 
any  great  significance  to  the  conception  which  is  prin- 
cipally dwelt  on  by  historians  as  constituting  the  most 
convenient    designation    for    Anaximander's    principle, 
viz.,  the  infinity  of  primitive  matter ;  for  the  endless 
succession  of  natural  creations,  which  chiefly  determined 
Anaximander  in  adopting  it,  might  have  been  attained 
independently  of  this  principle;^   and  the  unlimited 
extension  of  the  world  in  space,  which  would  have  ne- 
cessitated it,  was  not  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  by  this 
philosopher.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  important  fact 
that  Anaximander  should  have  taken  for  his  point  of 
departure,  not  a  determinate  substance  like  Thales,  but 
indeterminate  and  infinite  matter;  and  whatever  may 
have  led  him  to  such  a  doctrine,  it  implies  an  advance 
on  his  part  beyond  merely  sensuous  observation.    Thales 
said  nothing  about  the  manner  in  which  things  arise 
out  of  the  primitive  matter.   The  '  separation '  of  Anaxi- 
mander is  still  sufficiently  vague,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
an  attempt  to  form  some  notion  of  the  process,  to  reduce 
the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  to  the  most  general  oppo- 
sitions, and  to  attain  a  physical  theory  of  the  genesis  of 
the  world,  firee  from  the  mythical  elements  of  the  an- 
cient theogonic  cosmology.     The  ideas  of  Anaximander 
on  the  system  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  living 
beings,  not  only  show  reflection,  but   have   exercised 

*  As  Aristotle  observes,  Tide  supra,  p.  229,  3. 
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important  influence  on  subsequent  philosophy.  Finally, 
he  admitted  a  beginning  as  well  as  an  end  of  oiu"  world, 
and  an  infinite  series  of  successive  worlds.  This  doc- 
trine evinces  remarkable  consistency  of  thought.  It  is 
besides  the  first  step  towards  the  abandonment  of  the 
mythical  notion  of  the  origin  of  the  world  in  time,  and 
through  the  idea  that  creative  force  can  never  have 
been  idle,  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  the  world. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  Anaxi- 
mander  should  be  separated  from  Thales  and  from  his 
successors,  and  assigned  to  a  special  order  of  develop- 
ment.   This  opinion  has  been  maintained  in  modem 
times  and  on  opposite  grounds  by  Schleiermacher  *  and 
Ritter:'  by  Schleiermacher,  because  he  sees  in  Anaxi- 
mander  the    commencement    of    speculative    natural 
science;    by   Bitter,  because  he   regards  him  as   the 
founder  of    the  mechanical    and    more  experimental 
physics.     With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  Anaximander's  theory  of  nature  has  as 
little  a  mechanical  character  as  that  of  Ms  predecessor 
or  immediate  successors,  and  that  he  especially  approxi- 
mates to  Heracleitus,  the  typical  dynamist.     For  the 
same  reasons,  Schleiermacher  is  incorrect  in  asserting 
that,  in  contrast  with  Thales  and  Anaximenes,  his  ten- 
dency is  more  towards  the  particular  than  the  universal ; 
for  Anaximander  was  remarkably  strict  in  upholding 
the  unity  of  animate  nature.'    He  admits,  indeed,  that 

*  On  Anaximander,  loc,  eit,  p.     177  Bq.,  202. 

1S8;  Otsch,  der  PhU.  25,  31  sq.  *  Vide    mtpra,    p.     256,    and 

*  OtKh.  der  PhU.  i.  214,  280    Schleiermacher  on  Anaximander, 
tqq-T  S40 ;  cf.  Geach.  der  Ion,  Phil.    p.  197,  who  is  styled  by  him  the 
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contraries  emanate  from  the  primitive  substance;  but 
this  proves  nothing,  since  Anazimenes  and  Diogenes  hold 
the  same  opinion.    Lastly,  I  must  dispute  the  assertion 
of  Bitter  ^  that  Anaximander  owed  nothing  to  Thales. 
Even   supposing  that  from   a  material  point  of  view 
he  appropriated  none  of  Thales'  ideas,  it  was  formally 
of  the  highest  importance  that  Thales  should  first  have 
instituted  the  enquiry  concerning  the  imiversal  principle 
of  all  things.  We  have,  however,  already  seen  that  Anaxi- 
mander was  probably  connected  with  Thales,  not  only  by 
his  hylozoism,  but  by  the  particular  theory  of  the  liquid 
state  of  the  earth  in  its  commencement.     If  we  farther 
consider  that  he  was  a  fellow  citizen  and  younger  con- 
temporary of  Thales,  and  that  both  philosophers  wei« 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  their  native  city,  it 
seems  imlikely  that  no  impulse  should  have  been  received 
by  the  younger  from  the  elder ;  and  that  Anaximander, 
standing  midway  chronologically  between  his  two  com- 
patriots, Thales  and  Anaximenes,  should  be  isolated 
from   them   scientifically.     The  contrary  will  become 
still  more  apparent  when  we  see  the  influence  exercised 
by  Anaximander  over  his  own  immediate  successor. 
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Thb  philosophic  theory  of  Anaximenes  is  generally  de- 
scribed by  the  proposition  that  the  principle  or  ground 

philosopher  *  whose  whole  enquiry  know  hardly  anyUiing,  except  that 

inclines  so  decidedly  to  the  side  of  he  came  from  Miletus,  and  that  his 

unity  and  the  subordination  of  all  father's     name     was    Euristiatos 

oppositions.'  (Diog.  ii.  3;  Simpl.  Pkyt.  6  &)- 

*  Geaeh.  der  Phil.  i.  214.  Later  writers    represent   him  i» 

'  Of  the  life  of  Anazimenes  we  a  disciple  (Cic,  Acad,  li.  37f  118  > 
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of  all  things  is  air.*  That  he  meant  by  air  something 
different  from  the  element  of  that  name,  and  distin- 
guished air,  the  elementary  substance,  from  the  atmo- 
^heric  air,^  cannot  be  proved,  nor  is  it  probable.  He 
says  indeed  that  air  in  its  pure  condition  is  invisible, 
and  that  it  is  only  perceptible  through  the  sensations 
of  its  coldness,  warmth,  moisture,  and  motion ;  ^  but  this 


Dipg.  ii.  3  ;  Aug.  Civ.  D,  viii.  2) ; 
fnend  (Simpl.  loc.  eU.  JDe  CctlOy  273 
b,  45;    Sckol.    514    a,   33);    ac- 
qaaintance  (Ens.  iV.  JEh>.  x.  14,  7)  ; 
or  successor  (Clem.  Sirom,  L  301 
A.  Theodoret»  Or.  ajf.  cur,  ii.  9, 
p.  22,  Aug.  I.  e.)  of  Anaximauder. 
Though  it  is  probable,  from  the 
reiatioD    of  their    doctrines,  that 
there  was  some  connection  between 
the  t^ro  philosophers,  these  state- 
ments are  clearly  based,  not  on  his- 
torical  tradition,  but  on  a  mere 
eombination,  which,  however,  has 
more  foundation  than  the  strange 
statement  (ap.  Diog.  ii.  3)  that  he 
VIS  a  pupil  of  Parmenides.    Ac- 
omding  to  ApoUodorus,  in  Diog. 
ioe.  at.,  he  was  born  in  the  63rd 
Olympiad  (528-524  B.C.),  and  died 
abot;^  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Sardis.    If  by  the  latter  is  meant 
the  conquest  by  the  lonians  under 
Darhis  in  the  70th  Olympiad  (499 
B.C.),  which  is  used  nowhere  else 
ss  a  chronological  epoch,   Anazi- 
menes  would  have  died  45-48  years 
nfbr  Anazimander ;  on  the  other 
band,  in  that  case,  01.  63  would 
8«em  much  too  late  for  his  birth. 
To  obYiate  this  difficulty  Hermann 
{Pklo»,  Ion.  ttt.  9,  21)  proposes  to 
nbstitute  for  01.  63,  Oi.  55  (as 
niren   in    Euseb.    Chiron.) ;    and 
m\i{Ge9eh.  der  Abmdl.  PkU.  ii. 
K  242  sq.)  01.  53.     As,  however, 
Hippolytus  (Befvt.  i.  7>  end)  places 
the  prime  of  Anazimenes  in  01. 


58,'  1,  Diels  {Rhein.  Mus.  zzzi.  27) 
is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  the  passage  in  Diogenes  should 
be  thus  transposed :  yryhnrrai  fihtf 
....  vtpl  Hiv  2dpitco¥  ikvffty, 
irfKtWno't  9k  rp  i^riKotrr^  rpiTp 
iKvfjoridii,  and  that  8nidas  thence 
derives  his  statement:  yiyovtv  iy 
rp  ¥€*  6Kvfiirid5i  4v  ry  ^dplitwy- 
a\^<rti  Src  Kvpot  6  Tltptrns  KpoMoy 
Kci$€i\9y.  Only,  says  Diels,  Suidas 
or  some  later  interpolator  has 
wrongly  inti-oduced  Easebius's  date 
iy  rp  vc'  oKufjLrtdHii, '  The  conquest 
of  Sietrdis  that  Diogenes  means  is 
the  conquest  by  Cyrus  (01.  58,  3, 
or  546  B.C.),  and  the  word,  y^yoytv^ 
or  yrfdyrrrcu  (as  is  often  the  case) 
relates  not  to  the  biith,  but  to  the 
time  of  life,  the  iucfi'fi.  The  work 
of  Anaximened,  a  small  fragment 
of  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  was,  according  to  Diogenes, 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect;  the 
two  insigrniflcant  letters  to  Pytha- 
goras, which  we  find  in  Diogenes, 
are  of  course  apocryphal. 

1  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  3,  984  a,  5, 
*Ani|f/iAfin}s  84  Mpa  Ka\  Aioyiyris 
npirtpov  08arof  JccU  fuiAtcrr'  i^jc^v 
rtB^offi  r&y  air\&y  ffwudrmy,  and 
all  later  writers  without  excep- 
tion. 

'  As  is  assumed  by  Bitter,  i. 
217,  and  still  more  decidedly  by 
Brandis,  i.  144. 

■  Hippoljrt.  R$fut,  luer.  i.  7 : 
' Ara{t^i^f  8t  .  .  .  h4pa  &mipoy  l^i| 
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is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  air  around  us,  and  our  au- 
thorities evidently  so  understand  it,  for  they  none  of 
them  ever  allude  to  such  a  distinction,  and  the  majority 
of  their  texts  expressly  designate  the  primitive  matter 
of  Anaximenes  as  one  of  the  four  elements,  as  a 
qualitatively  determined  body.^  On  the  other  hand, 
he  ascribed  one  property  to  the  air,  which  Anaximander 
had  already  employed  to  discriminate  primitive  being 
from  all  things  derived;  he  defined  it  as  infinite  in 
regard  to  quantity.  This  is  not  only  universally 
attested  by  later  writers,^  but  Anaximenes  himself 
implies  such  an  opinion'  in  saying  that  the  air  em- 
braces the  whole  world ;  for  when  the  air  is  conceived 
as  not  comprehended  by  the  vault  of  heaven,  it  is  much 
easier  to  imagine  it  spread  out  to  infinity  than  to  place 
any  definite  bound  to  so  volatile  a  substance.    Moreover 

T^fTopX^y  «7rai,  i^  oZ  Tay€y6fjLfya  definiia.    N.  D.  i.  10,  26:  Jnaii- 

rh  ytyop6Ta    koI  rk  iff6fxtya  koX  menea  aera  deum  staiuU^  eum^ 

Btobs  KoX  Oua  7{r«<r0ai,  ra  8i  Xonrh  gigni  (a  misapprehension  on  'which 

4k  rStv  Toirov  droy6yuy.  rh  S^  tlBos  cf.  Krische,  i.  55)  estequeimiMiuum 

rod  dipos  roiovroK  5roy  fj^y  i/Aa-  et    infinitum  et  wmper  tfi  m^H', 

Ai^arof  if,  ti^i  &8iy\oy,  SijXoSirOai  Diog.  ii.  3 :  otnoi  dpx^y  d4pa  cirf 

Sc  r^  ^hoCP^  '^^  ^^  Otpii^  K<d  T^  Kol  rb  ivtipov ;  Simpliciiis,  P^9,  o 

MTcp^  Kol  T^  Kivwiiiw^.  b :    'Apo^lfJULyipov^    ical   'Ai^i^i^ 

»  E.  g.  Aristotle,  tocdt,  and  .  .  .  %¥  iilv.i.'rtipov^T^iifrf^i'r^ 

Pkys.  i.  4 ;  Pint.  ap.  Ens.  Pr,  Ev,  trroixMy  ifwoBtfUyovs ;   t6u?.   6  a« 

i.  8,  3:  *Kya^iyAy7iv^4  ^wnr^yr&v  A-ide  preceding  note;  ihid.  106  b, 

tKmy    OLpxh^  "^^^   &^^    ctvciy   koX  vide  tupra^  p.  219,  1;    ihid,  273 

rovrov  tlyai  r^  fjLty  yiv^i  &irtipov  b :  4y  r^  krtip^  .  .  .  r^  *Aya|<A*'' 

reus  8i  TefA  ahrhy  iroiSrriaiy  ifpurfii-  yovs  Ktd  'Ara{(/idb^p«tf.     Also  Sim- 

yoy.    Simpl.  PAy».  6  a,  n :  fiiay  fjL^y  plicins,  De  Cctlo,  vide  infra ;  iW. 

r^y  ^0K€ifik4yfjy  ^ly  kcI  iir9ip6y  01  b,  32  (SchoL  480  a»  35):  'Ai«- 

f-nfftp  .  .  .  oitK    L6purroy    tk  ,  .  .  itliirnt  f^v  dipa  &v«fH>y  apxV  <^* 

kKXk  &puriUyriy,  iidpa  K4yvy  abrfiy,  Kiywy, 

So  De  (Mo,  vide  infra,  p.  270,  3.  ■  In  the  words  quoted  by  ?\ut. 

«  Pint,  and  HippoL,  vide  the  Plae,  i.  3,  6  (Stob,  Eel  i.  296): 

two  pravions  notes.     Cic.  Acad.  ii.  oXoy  Ji  ifrvx^  ^  iitivripa  k^p  oWa 

37,    118:     Anaximmts    i^finUum  cvynpoeruiifMS^KcXZhoyrhyiti^pey 

aera ;  aed  ea,  qum  ex  eo  orirentur  Tytvfta  koL  d^p  v§pi4x^ 
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Aristotle*  mentiona  the  theory  according  to  which  the 
world  is  surrounded  by  the  boundless  air.  This  passage, 
it  is  true,  may  also  apply  to  Diogenes  or  Archelaus,' 
but  Aristotle  seenis  to  ascribe  the  infinity  of  primitive 
matter  to  all  those  who  consider  the  world  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  this  matter.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  there- 
fore that  Anaximenes  adopted  this  conception  of  Anaxi- 
mander.  He  also  agrees  with  him  in  the  opinion  that 
the  air  is  in  constant  movement,  is  perpetually  changing 
its  forms,*  and  consequently  perpetually  generating  new 
things  derived  from  it ;  but  what  kind  of  movement  this 
is,  our  authorities  do  not  inform  us.»    Lastly,  it  is  said 


*  Phys.  iii.  4 ;  vide  supra,  p. 
219,  2  ;  tW.  c  6,  206  b,  23  :  «<rir€p 

rov  ic6vfiov,  oZ  ^  o^la  1l  &AAo  ri 
TMoirroif,  6ir§tpoy  flycu.  Cf.  also  the 
PMwge  quoted  on  p.  242,  1 ;  De 
Cctio,  iii.  5. 

■  Plutarch  ap.  Eus.  iV.  Ec.  i.  8, 
aeeoidiDg  to  the  quotation  on  p.  268, 
1 :  ytnnurBm  8^  wdt^ra  tcard  rim  »^<- 

tV  7»  mV  icimiffiv  4^  aicoyos  kw- 
*fX«y.  Cic  N.  D.  i.  10  (note  1). 
Hippolyt  according  to  the  quota- 
tion, nm.  p.  268.  1 :  KivwrBtu  Zh  koX 
•*^'»»ykp  iuTafid^J<.uv  Baa/urafidK' 
^  «*  M^  KUHM-o.  Simpl.  P^s. 
^  &J  nlvriffiv  ik  Kol  olrros  dtitop 
»•««  5i*  V  Kol  T^y  /MTofioKiiy  y/w- 
•^•t.  The  reason  why  he  was  nerer- 
theless  repr«ichfid,  Plut  Plac.  i.  3, 
h  ibr  reeognifling  no  moTing  cause, 
ttir^U  explained  by  Krische,  Forsch. 
H  in  reference  to  Ariat  Metaph.  i. 
3.  M4  a,  16  eqq. 

^  *  Teichmuller  (Siitdien,  &c.  p. 
/6  sqq.)  thinks,  as  in  regard 
to  Anarimander  (wp.  p.  262,  1), 
uttt  this   was   a    revolving  mo- 


tion; tliat  the  inanite  air  was 
supposed  to  rotate  from  eternity. 
I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  view,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  not  one  of 
our  authorities  recognises  such  a 
theory.  A  rototion  of  the  Unlimited 
seems  to  me  in  itself  so  contra- 
dictory a  notion  that  we  ought  not 
to  ascribe  it  to  Anaximenes,  except 
on  overwhelming  evidence;  if  we 
would  represent  to  ourselves  the 
eternal  motion  of  matter,  the  ana- 
logy of  the  atmospheric  air  would 
far  more  readily  support  the 
theory  of  a  swinging  movement. 
leichmuUer  appeals  to  Arist.  J)e 
CctU>,  11.  13,  296  a.  9  :  {&irT'  c/  /S/a 
ywjiyyi  fUy^i^  ica2  awri\etv  4ic\  rh 
tiiifov ^tpoiiiyi^  8ia  T^v  Zttmffiy  toiJ- 

IT  Ir^  'I"  "^''^*^  '*^*»  A^o»o-*y, 
Sib  9ii  Koi  T*v  yriy  Tdrrts  i<roi  t^ 
oiffKwhy  ywywriy,  M  rh  fiiirov  irvy- 
€Atffiir0«r(K);  butthispassage(even 
apart  from  what  wiU  be  observed 
concerning  it  later  on)  seems  to 
me  of  smaU  importance  in  the 
question;  for  it  does  not  say 
whether  the  whirling  motion  which, 
in  the  formation  of  the  world  car- 
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of  him,  as  of  Anaximander,  that  he  declared  his  primi- 
tive matter  to  be  the  divinity ;  *  whether  he  expressly 
did  so  is  questionable  and  improbable,  since  like  \m 
predecessor  (vide  supra)  he  reckoned  the  gods  among 
created  beings.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  statement  is 
not  untrue,  because,  for  him  also,  primitive  matter  was 
at  the  same  time  primitive  force,  and  so  far,  the  creative 
cause  of  the  world.^ 

Simplicius  says'  that  Anazimenes  made  air  his  first 
principle  because  of  its  variable  natm-e,  which  especially 
fits  it  to  be  the  substratum  of  changing  phenomena. 
According  to  the  utterances  of  Anaximenes  himself,*  he 
seems  to  have  been  led  to  this  theory  chiefly  by  Uie 
analogy  of  the  world  with  a  living  being.  It  appeared 
to  him  (in  agreement  with  the  ancient  opinion,  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  the  senses)  that  in  men  and  animals 
the  expiration  and  inspiration  of  the  air  is  the  cause  of 
life,  and  of  the  cohesion  of  the  body;  for  when  the 
breathing  ceases  or  is  hindered,  life  becomes  extinct, 

Tied  the  terreetrial  substancee  into  *  'Bxi^^Gueh.  der  AhendlPhii- 
the  centre,  existed  before  these  ii.  a,  250  sqq.)  opposes  Anazimenes 
substances ;  and  this  by  no  means  to  Xenophanes,  and  says  that  he 
necessarily  follows.  Demoeritus,  started  nx>m  the  concept  of  spirit 
for  instance,  does  not  conceive  the  as  the  primitive  divinity.  He  calls 
atoms  as  originally  vhirlinj^ ;  that  him  accordingly  the  fint  spiritual- 
movement  arises  only  at  certain  ist.  But  this  gives  a  very  fttlw 
points  from  the  percussion  of  the  notion  of  the  import  of  his  p^it^ 
atoms.  ciple,  and  the  way  in  which  he 

»  Cicero,  I^,  D.  loc.  cit. ;  Stob.  arrived  at  it. 
Eel.  i.   66 :  'Ava^.  rhv  iidpa  (9«^ir  *  Be  Chtlo,  273  b,  45 ;   Sdiol 

&Tc^MiTo);  Lactantius,  In$t  i.  5,  in  AHat.  614  a,  83:   Aj^/motip^ 

p.  ]  8 :  Bi^.  CUanthes  et  Anaximenes  ireupos  'Ava^iftdi^v    koI  wojJnis 

aethera  dicunt  esse  summum  Deum,  fku^ipow  fih  kcI  avrhs  bw49ero  Hr 

Here,  however,  aether  is  used  in  ap^iiVf  oh  fiiir  friibip4ffroyfhdpa'yip 

the  modern  sense,  TeiLeontr.  Marc,  fXryty  cTpoi,  oUfuvos  itptf^iy  rh  rov 

i.  18,  Anaximenes  aerum  {Ikum  ii4pos  t&aWoUrrop  vphs  fitrafiokiw. 
ffronuntiavit),  *  Vide  supra,  p.  268,  8, 
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the  body  decomposes  and  perishes.     It  was  natural  for 
Anaziinenes  to  suppose  that  such  might  also  be  the 
caae  with  the  world.     For  the  belief  that  the  world  was 
animate  was  very  ancient,  and  had  already  been  intro- 
duced into  physics  by  his  predecessors.      So   in   the 
manifold  and  important  effects  of  the  air,  which  are 
patent  to  observation,  he  readily  found  proof  that  it  is 
the  air  which  moves  and  produces   all   things.     But 
philosophy  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  discrimination 
of  motive  cause  from  matter.    The  above  announcement, 
therefore,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  air  is  the 
primitive  matter;   and  this  theory  was  likewise  sup- 
ported ty  common  observation,  and   by  a  conjecture 
which  might  easily  occur  to  the  mind.     Rain,  hail,  and 
snow,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fiery  phenomena  on  the 
other,  may  equally  be  regarded  as  products  of  the  air. 
Thus  the  idea  might  easily  arise  that  the  air  must  be 
the  matter  out  of  which  all  the  other  bodies  are  formed, 
some  of  them  tending  upwards,  and  others  downwards  ; 
and  this  opinion  might  likewise  be  based  on  the  appa- 
rently unlimited  diffusion  of  the  air  in  space,  especially 
as  Anaximander  had  declared  the  infinite  to  be  the 
primitive  substance. 

All  things  then,  says  Anaximenes,  spring  from  the 
air  by  rarefaction  or  by  condensation.^    These  processes 

*  Ariftotle  (PAy#.  i.  4,  rob  init.  Ihrther  teatimony,  cf.  Plut.  De  TV. 

Ik  (ktlo,  iii.  6.  Bub  init.  vide  supra.  Frig,  7,  3,  supra,  p.  272,  2 ;  Plut. 

p.  243,  1)  ascribes  this  theory  to  a  sp.  Ens.  JV.  Ev,  i.  8,   3,  supra, 

wholedusof  natural  philosophers,  p.  269,  2;  Hippolyt.  R^.  i.  7; 

It  was  BO  peculiar  to  Anaximenes  Hermias,  Irris.  c.  3  ;  Simpl.  Phys. 

that  Theonhrastns  assigns  it  to  him  6  a;  32    a.    The  expressions  by 

alone  (perhaps,  however,  he  means  which  rare&ction  and  condensation 

aloDe  among  the  earliest  philoso-  are  designated  are  Tarioos.    Aris- 

phen),  Tide  Mpm,  p.  224,  2.    For  totle  says  /idrnttcis  and  ir^mrtr ;  in- 
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he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  air.^  Rarefaction  he  makes  synonymous 
with  heating,  and  condensation  with  cooling.'  The 
stages  through  which  matter  has  to  pass  in  the  course 
of  these  transformations  he  describes  somewhat  un- 
methodically. By  rarefaction  air  changes  into  fire; 
by  condensation  it  becomes  wind,  then  clouds,  then 
water,  then  earth,  lastly  stones.  From  these  simple 
bodies  compound  bodies  are  then  formed.'     The  texts 


stead  of  /xiyaxrts,  Flut&ich  and 
Simplicius  have  ApoioMrts,  ipcuoO- 
<rBai\  Hermias  has  hpaio^iKwos  koX 
ZMXi6fiwos\  Hippoljtus,  trw  us 
rh  ipaiArtpoy  Ziaxv6%,  According 
to  Hatarch,  De  Pr.  Frig,  (cf.  Simpl. 
Phys.  44  b),  Anaximenes  him- 
self seems  to  have  spoken  of  cod- 
centrutioD,  of  relaxation,  extension 
or  loosening.  The  Anaximandrian 
doctrine  of  separation  is  only  at- 
tributed  to  him  in  Mdrbeke*s  re- 
translation  {Aid.  46  a,  m)  of 
Simplicius;  De  Cctlo,  91  b,  43; 
{8ehol.  480  a,  44):  the  genuine 
text  has  instead  o{  8i  i^  Ms  irdrra 
ylytffBoi  \4yov<rt  kot'  cMctoy  (so 
that  the  transmutation  of  matters 
only  follows  one  direction,  and  does 
not  go  on  in  a  circle,  as  with  Hera- 
cleitus)  :  &s  *A¥a^ifiaif9pos  Kvd  'Aya{- 
ifitfn/is.  In  Phy^.  44  a,  rarefaction 
and  condensation  are  explained  by 
Simplicius  in  his  own  name,  as  (rCy- 
Kpuris  and  ^idxpurts. 

>  V  ide  supra,  p.  269, 2.  cf .  p.  270. 

«  Plut.  Pr.  Frig.  7,  3,  p.  947: 
4    KoHwtp    'Ayo^ificrqs   6  ira\cuhs 

rh  B^pfi^y  diroAcdrw/ACi',  &AX^  vdOn 
Koiyii  r^f  0Xi)$  •  imiyuf6fi€ya  rais 
fitrafioXais  rh  yhp  ffv(rT€W6fi*poy 
ain^s  KoX  mMcifoifuvoif  ^^vj(flhp  clraf 
^i|<r(,  T^  8i  iipathv  fcal  rh  x^^^^'' 


(o5ro»  To^s  hvoiiAaas  ical  t^  p^uari) 
6€pfi6p,  In  support  of  this,  as  is 
further  observed,  Anazimenes  urged 
that  the  air  which  is  breathed  out 
with  the  open  mouth  ia  warm,  and 
that  which  is  ejected  in  closing 
the  lips  is  cold;  the  explanation 
given  by  Aristotle  being  that  the 
one  is  tj^e  air  inside  the  mouth,  and 
the  other  the  air  out«>ide  it,  HippoL 
loccU.  (p.  267,  3,  and  note  3,  i^/ra). 
According  to  Porphyry,  ap.  Simpl. 
Pkys.  4\  a^  Aid.  Anaximenes  re- 
garded the  moist  and  the  dry  as 
fundamental  contraries ;  this  state- 
ment is,  however,  open  to  suapicion ; 
the  more  so,  because  Simplicius 
bases  it  upon  a  hexameter,  which 
he  says  emanated  from  Anaximenes, 
but  which  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to 
Xenophanes  (vide  infra^  chapter  on 
Xenophanes),  and  which  cannut 
have  been  taken  from  the  prose 
of  Anaximenes.  Most  likely,  as 
Brandis  thinks  (Schol,  338  b,  31, 
loc.  eii.)t  ficyo^cCyqy  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  'Avo^ifif Kijy. 

'  Simpl.  Phys.  32  a ;  and  pre- 
viously in  the  same  terms,  p.  6 
a :  'Atfo^ifiiirns  itpatoifityop  fuy 
rh¥  iiipa  irvp  yipurSal  ^^i,  wimcfo^ 
fityoy  84  &ytuoy,  tlra  W^ps,  cTra  fri 
fia^koy  M«p,  •Tra  T^r,  clra  Xt$ovs, 
r^   54  i\Ka  iic   roinmy,      Hippol. 
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therefore  which  suppose  Anaximenes  to  have  fixed  the 
number  of  the  elements  at  four,*  are  to  be  considered 
inexact  as  to  this  point. 

In  the  formation  of  the  world,  the  condensation  of 
the  air  first  produced  the  earth,^  which  Anaximenes 
conceived  as  broad  and  fiat,  like  the  slab  of  a  table,  and 
for  that  reason,  supported  by  the  air.'     He  ascribed 


after  the  passage  quoted  p.  267,  3 : 
vuKVD^/icyoy  7^  icai  ifHUovfi€vop  Hid- 
^opo¥  ^aimaBai'  Zrrav  ykp  §ls  rh 
dpat6rtpov  9taxv0p  vvp  yiytffOai, 
IJticws  9i  Mof  els  d4pa  trvKVO^fityov 
i^  dipas  y4pos  cfTor«Xc(r0$  jtot^  rijv 
irdXiKriy,  instead  of  which,  perhaps, 
we  shoold  read :  fi4(rws  9^  irdXip  tls 
eitpoj  inK¥.  i^  aip.  v4^.  orortXfurBai 
B.  T.  vikiia-ty — as  Roper  (Philol.  vii. 
610),  and  Dnncker  (in  his  edition) 
contend— perhaps,  however,  drc- 
fien  maj  be  concealed  in  the 
lUirm,  and  the  following  words 
should  be  otherwise  amended :  fri 
9i  liSXXw  08«p,  M  it\eiov  TVK- 
nMvra.  yrJF,  itai  f  Jj  rh  fidXurra  wk- 
rirrmaw  XfOovs.  fi<rrc  rh  Kvpn&rara 
rifs  J9it4<r9ws  ivayrla  cTveu  BtpfUy  re 
iulijfvxp6y  ....  kp4fwvs9ly€yva- 
<rfai,  dray  imrtrvicywfjLtyot  6  &^p 
hpautBtU  ^iprrrai  (which  no  doubt 
means,  when  the  condensed  air 
spreads  itself  out  anew;  unless 
ire  should  substitute  for  kpcuuB^ls, 
i^ls,  carried  up  aloft,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  weight  of  the 
condensed  air,  would  be  quite  as 
possible  in  itself  as  the  presence 
(p.  274,  2)  of  earth-like  bodies  in 
tlie  heayens),  :Twt\96vra  tk  koL  hf\ 
reX^iov  iraxiAiina  v4<fni  ytvya(r$ai 
[7«iTjy,  or,  <ruv€\B6tnos  t^ai  iir\ 
vXftor  vaxyBiyros  v.  y€3nraffBai\,  koH 
09rvt  fit  ttctp  fier€i$d\X€iy, 

'  Oic.  Acad.  ii.  37,  118 :  ffigni 
auiem  terram  aquam  ignem  turn  ex 
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his  omnia.  Hermias  loc.  cit. ;  Ne- 
mes.  Nat.  Horn.  c.  6,  p.  74,  has  the 
same,  but  less  precisely. 

*  Plut.  ap.  Eus.^  Pr.  Ev.  i.  8, 
3  :  iciXovtiiyov  Z\  rov  &^po:  trpArmy 
ytyfvriffOai  \iy€iy  r^v  yrjy.  The 
same  follows  from  the  theory  that 
the  stars  first  arose  out  of  tne  va- 
pours of  the  earth.  How  the  earth 
came  first  to  be  formed,  and  took 
its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  not  explained.  The  words 
iri\ovfi4yov  rod  hipos  in  Plutarch 
admit  of  the  notion  that  in  the 
condensation  of  the  air  the  densest 
parts  sank  downwards.  Instead 
of  this,  Teichmiiller  {loc,  cit.  p.  83) 
prefers  to  account  for -it  by  the 
theory  of  the  whirling  motion  (of 
which  we  have  spoken  gupra,  p. 
269, 3) ;  but  the  passage  from  Aris- 
totle, De  Ccdo,  ii.  13,  Siere  quoted, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify 
this  course;  for  the  word  T^«t  in 
this  passage  cannot  be  so  strained 
as  to  include  every  individual  phi- 
losopher who  ever  constructed  a 
cosmogony.  For  example,  Plato 
(  Tim.  40  B)  knows  nothing  of  the 
8(v77<ri5.  Heracleitus  never  men- 
tions it,  and  the  ^thagoreans  did 
not  place  the  earm  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe. 

■  Aristotle,  De  Calo,  ii.  13, 
294  b,  13;  Plutarch  ap.  Eus. 
loc.  cit.;  Plac.  iii.  10,  3,  where 
Ideler,  without  any  reason,  would 
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the  same  form  to  the  sun  and  stars,  which  he  likewise 
thought  were  floating  in  the  air;*  in  regard  to  their 
origin,  he  supposed  that  the  increasing  rarefaction  of 
the  vapours  ascending  from  the  earth  produced  fire; 
and  that  this  fire,  pressed  together  by  the  force  of  the 
rotation  of  the  heavens,  formed  the  stars,  to  which 
a  terrestrial  nucleus  was  therefore  ascribed.*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  that  the  moon 
takes  her  light  from  the  sun,  and  the  reason  of  lunar 


substitute  *KifQfyay6pa'i  for  '/ko^c- 
liirns^  Hippol.  loo,  dt. 

*  Hippol.  loo,  cit. :  r^P  5i  yrjy 
wXaTtuw  cTrau  iir*  iJpos  hxovyi4vriv 

rk  &XAa  Aarfta,  irdvra  yhp  ir^piva 
ovra  i-roxwBw.  rfp  lUpi  St&  tX^tov . 
The  flatness  of  the  sun  is  also 
spokoD  of  by  Stobseus,  i.  524; 
Pfac,  ii.  22,  1  ('Ayo^.  irKwrhv  ias 
le&raKov  rhv  ^XiovY  Of  the  stars, 
on  the  contrary,  toe  same  authori- 
ties (Eel.  i.  610;  Plac,  ii.  14)  say 
that  Anazimenes  made  them  1iK<otv 
Hiiatw  Karair9irtiy4v<u  r^  KpvaraX' 
\wiZtt;  and  in  accordance  with 
this,  Galen  (Hist.  Phil.  12)  says: 
'Aya(.  riiy  ittpi^pkr  r^¥  i^wrdrrip 
yilimtn^  ^vQi  (Plac.  ii.  11,  1).  Our 
text  has  instead:  r^y  'r^pi^pky 
riiy  i(wTdre»  rris  yvjs  ^lytu  rhy 
ovp€af6y ;  but  the  pseudo-Galen  here 
fieems  to  give  the  original  reading. 
It  is  possible  then  that  Anaximenes, 
as  TeichmuUer  (loo.  eit.  S6  sqq.) 
supposes,  made  only  the  sun,  moon 
and  planets  float  in  the  air,  and 
considered  the  flxed  stars  as  fas- 
tened into  the  crystalline  Yault  of 
beaTen,  in  whatever  way  ho  may 
hare  explained  the  origin  of  this 
latter  (TeichmuUer  thinks  that  like 
Empedocles,  Plae,  ii.  11,  1,  he  sup- 


posed it  to  be  formed  of  air  h'qni- 
fied  by  the  action  of  fire).  Bm  in 
that  case  Hippolytus  must  hare 
expressed  himself  rery  inacen- 
rately. 

•  Hippol.  loc.  cU.:  yeyowipv^ 
tA  turrpa  ix  yijs  8iA  rh  T^r  cc/iiSs 
ix  ramis  d»iffrcurBai^  Ijs  iLpauoviiinis 
rh  irvp  yiy€<r$cUj  4k  8^  tow  mtf^^ 
fi€r€»pt(ofi4yov  roht  iurrdpas  ffw- 
itrrcurBeu.  cTyai  Si  K<d  yt^tis  ^ifew 
4y  T^  r^^  r&y  iurr4ptty  irvfi^po- 
fiiyas  iic€lyois  (or,  according  to  Stob. 
i.  610:  wvpiyiiy  fUy  t^k  ^hevrmw 
iurr4payf  mpiix.'^tv  94  riya  iced  yt^ 
cAfJMTa  ffvfimpi^9p6fuya  ro^is 
iiSpara),  Flat.  .<ip.  Ens.  loc.eii.: 
rhy  fiXioy  ical  r^y  o-cX^n^r  wtl  rk 
\on^  Affrpa  T^y  itpxhy^fj^^**'^ 
Ixcty  4k  7f|f .  kro^ytrat  yow  t^ 
fikioy  yrjy,  8t&  Si  r^v  i^uay  nHfifit^ 
KoX  ftdX*  IkomAs  Btp/uniniv  idnfivf 
(perhaps  Q^piiArrtra  should  ba^ 
read  here  without  Kiy^iiny)  kafiny.' 
Theodoret  asserts  (Gr.  off,  (mu 
iv.  23.  p.  69)  that  Anaximenes 
held  that  the  stars  consisted  of 
pure  fire.  This  assertion,  which 
was  probably  taken  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  notice  preserrad 
by  Stobseus,  must  be  judged  of  in 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  texts. 
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eclipses.'  The  stars,  he  thought,  moved,  not  from 
the  zenith  towards  the  nadir,  but  laterally  round  the 
earth,  and  the  sim  at  night  disappeared  behind 
the   noGTthem  mountains ;  *  the  circular  form  of  their 


'  Sodemns  ap.  Theo.  (Dercjl- 
lidee),  Agtrom.  p.  324  Mart. 

'  Hippol.  loc.  cii. :  ob  KwtiffBcu 
tk  ^wh  f^y  lit  iurrpa  \4y€i  icaBits 
rr^pot  dvfiX'^^ao-iy.  &AA&  ircp2  yrjw^ 

9rp4^0Ttu  rb  riAlov,  Kp6irr€ir$al  tc 
rhf  %\iow  oOx  ^^  yvy  ywdfifjmy, 
«XV  vmh  rwv  rris  yfjs  d^riXoriponf 
)a«pdr  tntw6fA€roy,  iral  8t&  rhv  irKeio' 
Ml  llfAy  airovy^yofUytiy  iarSffroffiy. 
Slob.  i.  610 :  ovx  ^^  tV  7^''  ^^i 
«XXA  ffpi  oMiv  (FTpi^aSai  rohs 
irr/pof.  According  to  these  tes- 
timonies (that  of  Hippolytus  espe- 
oally,  seems  to  come  from  a  trust- 
^worthj  souice),  we  should  inclnde 
Anaximenes  among  those  of  whom 
Aristotle  says  ts  Meteor,  ii.  1,  354 
a,  38:  rft  woXXohs  Tcto^vou  rw 
ifXtdw  fiier€atpoX6yaty  rhy  liXtov  /x^ 
^^4p99itu  dvb  yify^  &AA^  ircpl  r^y  yrjy 
«al  rhy  rAwoy  rovroy,  dpaylfiffOai  9k 
<ea2  wouty  y^ura  8i^  rh  ^^Kify  tlycu 
jp^s  ipKToy  ri/y  y^y.  Anaximenes 
is  the  only  philosopher,  so  &r  as 
we  know,  who  had  recourse  to  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  sun's  nightly 
dittppearance,  and  there  is  besides 
90  ^reat  a  similarity  between  the 
words  of  Hiiypolytns  concerning 
bim,  and  those  of  Aristotle  concern- 
ing the  ancient  meteorologists,  that 
we  may  eren  conjectpre  with  some 
probability  that  Aristotle  is  here 
thinking  specially  of  Anaximenes. 
Teichmiiller  thinks  {loc,  ciL  p.  96) 
that  the  words,  ipx*uoi  furutpo- 
A^^  do  not  relate  to  physical 
theories,  bnt  like  the  Apxa^ot  koI 
^unplfinrrts  ir§pi  ria  9co\fry(as,  at 


the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  to 
mythical  ideas  about  the  ocean,  on 
which  Helios  fares  back  during  the 
night  from  west  to  east.  This  in- 
terpretation cannot  be  based  upon 
the  context,  for  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  two  passages, 
which  are  besides  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  The  mode  of  ex- 
pression also  is  decidedly  against 
such  a  view.  Aristotle  always 
calls  the  representatires  of  mythi- 
cal and  half-mythical  cosmologies 
theologians;  by  fitr^upoXoylOf  on 
the  other  hand  (jAtT€»pokiyos  is 
never  used  by  him  except  in  this 
passage),  he  understands  (Meteor,  i. 
1  sub  init.^  a  specific  branch  of 
natural  science  {/i4pot  riis  fitSSBov 
raWiis),  and  in  this,  as  he  expressly 
remarks  (loc,  cit.).  he  agrees  with 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  words ;  me- 
teorology, meteorosophy,  and  the 
like,  being  common  expressions  to 
designate  natural  philosophers.  Cf. 
for  example,  Aristophanes,  Nub. 
228;  Xen.  Si/mp.  6,  6;  Plato, 
Apol,  18  B.  23  D;  Prot,  316  C. 
We  know  that  Anaxagoras,  Dioge- 
nes and  Democritus  ^so  made  the 
sun  go  laterally  round  the  earth 
(infra^  vol.  ii.).  Now  it  might 
seem  that  if  Anaximenes  conceived 
the  segment  of  the  circle  which  the 
sun  describes  between  his  rising 
and  setting  above  the  horizon,  to 
be  continued  and  completed  into  a 
whole  circle,  he  must  necessarily 
have  supposed  it  to  be  carried  be- 
neath the  earth.  But  even  if  this 
circle  cut  the  plane  of  our  horizon, 
it  would  not  therefore  be  carried 
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orbits  he  attributed  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.^     In 
the  stars  no  doubt  we  must  look  for  the  created  gods  of 


nnder  the  earth,  that  is,  under  the 
base  of  the  cylinder  on  the  upper 
side  of  which  we  live  (cf.  p.  273, 3) ; 
it  would  form  a  ring  passing  round 
this  cylinder,  obliquely  indeed,  but 
still  laterally ;  it  would  go  not  dirb 
T^f,  but  ir«pi  yriv.  As  Anaximenes 
made  this  circle  dip  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  northern  edge  of 
the  earth's  habitable  surface,  which 
edge,  according  to  his  geographical 
ideas,  would  not  be  veiy  far  ^m 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  he  might  well  believe  that 
without  some  elevation  of  the  earth 
at  this,  its  northern  Terge,  the  sun 
would  not  entirely  disappear  from 
us,  and  that  in  spite  of  such  eleva- 
tion, some  of  its  light  would  pene- 
trate to  us  even  at  night,  if  it 
were  not  diminished  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  Hippolytus)  by  the 
great  distance.  But  I  by  no  means 
exclude  the  possibility  that,  ac- 
cording to  Anaximenes,  the  sun 
and  stars  (of  the  stars,  indeed,  he 
expressly  sajrs  this)  and  by  infer- 
ence the  planets  (if  he  supposed 
the  fixed  stars  to  be  fastened  into 
the  firmament,  vide  p.  274,  1)  may 
have  descended  at  their  setting, 
either  not  at  all,  or  very  little  be- 
low the  Burfiu:e  of  the  horizon.  As 
he  imagined  them  to  be  flat  like 
leaves  (vide  p.  274,  l)and,  therefore, 
borne  along  by  the  air,  he  might 
easily  suppose  that  when  they 
reached  the  horizon,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  would  hinder  their  far- 
ther sinking  (vide  the  following 
note).  What  has  now  been  said 
will,  I  hope,  serve  to  show  the  true 
value  of  Rdth*s  strictures  (Oeseh. 
der  ahendl.  Phil.  268)  on  those  who 
cannot  see  that  a  lateral  motion  of 


the  stars  is  absolutely  impossible 
with  Anaximenes.  Teichmuller 
(loe.  cU,)  admits  that  ho  held  a 
lateral  rotation  of  the  sun  aroond 
the  earth,  a  rotation  in  which  the 
axis  of  its  orbit  stands  obliquely 
to  the  horison.  Only  he  thinks 
that  after  its  setting  it  does  net 
move  close  round  the  eaitfa,  or 
upon  the  earth  behind  the  high 
northern  mountains  (p.  103)— a 
notion  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  oo 
one  has  hitherto  ascribed  to  Anaxi- 
menes. In  the  Plae.  ii.  16,  4,  and 
therefore,  also  in  Pseudo-Oialen,  c 
12,  we  read,  instead  of  the  words 
quoted  above  from  Stob.  i.  610: 
'Aya^iM^yqs,  Sfiolns  ^h  (Cralen, 
manifestly  erroneously,  resds  M) 
r^y  y9i¥  jrol  vcpl  oMiv  irrpd^^a^ai 
robs  iurr4pas,  Teichmuller  con- 
cludes from  this  passage  (p.  98) 
that  the  motion  of  the  sun  (of  the 
heavenly  bodies)  is  the  same  above 
and  beneath  the  earth,  that  the 
circular  movement  of  the  firmar 
ment  has  the  same  radius  above 
and  below.  But  w^pl  does  not 
mean  above,  and  whatever  kind  of 
motion  it  might  in  itself  charsete- 
rise,  as  contrasted  with  imh  (this 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  passa- 
ges from  Aristotle,  Hippolytus  and 
Stobsus),  it  can  only  be  used  for  a 
circular  lateral  movement.  In  the 
Placita^  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
simply  rji  unskilful  correction,  oc- 
casioned perhaps  by  some  mutila- 
tion or  corruption  of  the  true  text 
and  authenticated  by  the  other 
writers. 

>  Stobsus,  i.  524,  says:  'Apa^i- 

i.4pos  Ktd  iiPTtT^ov  i^p9$o6fi€wa  fit 
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^rhom  Anaximenes,  as  well  as  Anaximander,  is  said  to 
have  spoken ; '  but  the  same  doubt  arises  in  his  case  as 
in  Anaximander's,  viz.,  whether  the  infinitely  many 
worlds  ascribed  to  him  *  relate  to  the  stars  or  to  an  in- 
finite series  of  successive  systems.*  However  this  may 
be,  we  are  justified  by  the  testimonies  of  Stobaeus*  and 


hrrparhs  rpouiu  woi€ur$ai.  Simi- 
larly iYoc.  ii.  23,  1 :  *A.  ftri  veirv- 
laJfiipov  hipos  fca2  iuntr^ov 
l^t^Tadai  rh  JSuffrpa.  In  both  an- 
thoTB  this  stands  under  the  heading 
rc^  rpmScv  j^Alou  (in  Stobseiis, 
rifX  lAffias  iqAiov  .  .  .  koX  rpoww, 
&c.),  and  they  probably,  therefore, 
meant  vhat  are  usually  called  the 
two  Bolsticee,  which  Anaximenes 
might  haye  explained  in  tliis  man- 
ner consistently  with  his  notion  of 
the  sun.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
thst  they  both  speak  of  the  dis- 
pUcement  (Stobnus  says  also  rpo- 
to!)  of  the  JkcrpOf  to  which  rftofvai 
in  Uiis  sense  are  not  elsewhere  at- 
tributed. It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  proposition  ascribed  by 
these  writers  to  Anaximenes  had 
originally  another  meaning,  and 
stignified  that  the  stars  were  forced 
l»7  the  resistance  of  the  wind  from 
the  direction  of  their  course.  The 
expression  employed  does  not  hin- 
der this  interpretation.  Aristotle 
himself  speaks  (J)e  Calo,  ii.  14, 
296  b,  4)  of  Tpovai  r&v  iffrptty; 
Meteor,  ii.  1,  353  b,  8,  of  rpomX 
nXiou  Kol  o-cX^i^s ;  and  ibid,  355  a, 
25,  of  rpowai  tov  <^tpayov ;  and 
Anaxagoras,  who  is  so  often  allied 
with  Anaximenes  in  his  astrono- 
mical  theories,  taught»  according 
to  Hippol.  i.  8,  line  37 :  rpowiu  84 
vvtfZr0ai  Kol  IjKioy  icol  ireA^niv 
httOovfUyovs  ivh  rov  itpos,  atX^mfiv 
te  voWdxis  rp4vw9tu  9th  rh  fiii 
limr^ai  ttporruv  tov  ^^vxP^v,    Tpowii 


seems  to  designate  every  change  in 
the  orbit  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  altered  the  previous  direc- 
tion of  their  course.  Thus  the 
proposition  of  Anaximenes  quoted 
above  must  have  been  intended  to 
explain,  not  the  sun*s  deviation  at 
the  solstices,  but  the  circular  orbit 
of  the  heavenly  bodies — those,  at 
least,  which  are  not  fixed  in  the 
firmament.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  may  be  that  he  wishes 
to  explain  why  their  orbits  are  con- 
tinued without  descending,  or  in 
descending  very  little,  beneath  the 
plane  of  our  horizon,  vide  previous 
note.  Ey  rponal  he  would  mean  in 
that  catse  the  inflexion  in  the  curves 
described  by  them. 

*  Hippol.  vide  suprUf  p.  267,  3 ; 
Aug.  Civ.  2>.  viii.  2  :  omnes  rerum 
causes  ir^finito  deri  dedit :  nee  deos 
negavit  out  tacuit:  non  tamen  ah 
vpsis  worem  factum^  sed  ipsos  ex 
aere  factos  credidit;  and  after 
him,  Sidon.  ApolL  xv.  87;  cf. 
Krische,  Forsch,  55  sq. 

»  Stob.  Ed.  i.  496 ;  Theod.  Or. 
aff.  cur.  iy.  15,  p.  58. 

'  That  he  did  not  assume  a 
plurality  of  co-existent  systems,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Simplicius,  vide 
p.  278,  1. 

*  hoc.  oii.  416 :  *Aya^iftay9pos, 
*Aya^ifUvrjSf  ^Apo^aySpas,  'AfX^Aoor, 
Atoyimris,  Ae^jciirirof  ipdaprhy  rhy 
K6<rfAoy,  ical  ol  2t»7ico1  ^aprhv  rhr 
KSfffioy,  Kar*  itcir^pnoiv  d4.  The 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  is 
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Simplicins,*  which  mutually  support  and  complete  one 
another,  in  attributing  to  him  the  doctrine  of  an  alter- 
nate construction  and  destruction  of  the  world. 

The  hypotheses  concerning  the  origin  of  rain,  snow, 
hail,  lightning,  the  rainbow,*  and  earthquakes,*  which 
are  ascribed  to  Anaximenes,  sometimes  on  good  au- 
thority, are  for  us  of  secondary  importance;  and  his 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,*  based  chiefly  upon 
the  ordinary  popular  opinion,  he  himself  does  not  seem 
to  have  further  developed. 

This  survey  of  the  doctrines  attributed  to  Anaxi-. 
menes  may  now  enable  us  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion already  raised:  did  Anaximenes  owe  nothing  to 
Anaximander  except  in  some  minor  points  of  his  en- 
quiry ?*  It  seems  to  me  that  his  philosophy  taken  as 
a  whole  clearly  betrays  the  influence  of  his  predeces- 
sor. For  Anaximander  had  in  all  probability  already 
expressly  asserted  not  only  the  infinity,  but  the  ani- 
mate nature  and  perpetual  motion  of  primitive  matter. 
Anaximenes  reiterates  these  theories,  and,  by  virtue 
of  them,  seems  to  reach  his  conclusion  that  air  is  the 
primitive  matter.     It  is  true  that  he  returns  fix)m  the 

here  ascribed,  not  to  AiMximaDder,  Floril,  Ed.  Mein,  W.  151).    Theo 

&c.,  but  only  to  the  Stoics ;  though  in  Arat.  v.  940. 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Anaxi-  '  Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  7*  366  a,  17 

mander  also  held  it.    Vide  suprat  b,  6 ;  Plac,  iii.  15,  3 ;  8m.  Qu.  Nat. 

p.  260.  vi.  10 ;  cf.  Ideler,  Arist.  Meteorol 

*  Phys.  257  b,  :  Zvoi  del  ii4v  i.  585  sq.  Perhaps  in  this  also 
^affi¥  thai  K6(rfioy,  oit  fi^y  rhtf  aMp  Anaximenes  follows  Anaximander, 
&c2,  iiXXk  ttXAore  &\Aov  yiv6/ieyov  vide  gupra,  p.  256,  3. 

Kcerd  Tiya%    XP^^^^  vcpi^Sovs,    &t  ^  In    the    fragment    discussed 

*hiw^iliivjts  Tc  ical  *HfKLcXciTor  iced  p.  268,  3,  and  p.  270,  from  which 

Aioy/vf}!.  doubtless  the  short  statement  in 

•  Hippol.  he.  cit. ;  Placiia,  iii.  Stob.  Eol.  i.  796.  and  Theodoret, 
4,   1,   5,   10;    Stob.  i.   590;  Joh.  (?r.  £^^  citr.  v.  18.  is  taken. 
Damasc.  Parol  I.  s.  i.  3,  1  (Stob.  «  Bitter,  i.  214. 
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indetermiiiate  conception  of  infinite   substance   to   a 
determinate  substance,  and  that  he  represents  things  as 
arising  out  of  this  not  by  separation,  but  by  rarefaction 
and  condensation.   But  at  the  same  time  he  is  evidently 
concerned  to  maintain  ^hat  Anazagoras  had  held  about 
the  primitive  substance;  and  thus  his  principle  may 
be  described  as  the  combination  of  the  two  previous 
principles.    With  Thales,  he  accepts  the  qualitative 
determinateness  of  primitive  matter ;  with  Anaximander 
he  expressly  asserts  its  infinity  and  animation.     For 
the  rest  he  inclines  chiefly  to  Anaximander.     Even  if 
we  cannot  with  justice  ascribe  to  him  the  doctrine  of 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  of  iniiumerable  worlds 
in  succession,  we  can  still  see  his  dependence  on  his 
predecessor^    in  his   ideas    concerning    the   primitive 
opposition  of  heat  and  cold,  the  form  of  the  earth  and 
stars,  on  atmospheric  phenomena,  in  what  he  says  of  the 
stars  as  the  created  gods,  perhaps  also  in  the  opinion 
that  the  soul  is  like  air  in  its  nature.     Yet  this  depen- 
dence is  not  so  great,  nor  his  own  original  achievement 
80  insignificant  that  we  should  be  justified  in  refusing 
to  recognise  any  kind  of  philosophic  progress  in  his 
doctrine.*    For  Anaximander's  notion  of  infinite  matter 
is  too  indeterminate  to  explain  particular  substances, 
and  the  '  separation  '  by  which  he  accoimts  for  all  pro- 
duction of  the  derived  from  the  original,  is  open  to  thd 
same  charge.     The  determinate  substances,  according 
to  him,  are  not  as  such  contained  in  the  primitive  sub- 

*  StriimpeU,      therefore,      in  doctrines,  as  with  the  chronology, 
placing  Anazimenes  before  Anaxi-        '  Haym.  JUg%  Enc.  Sect,  iii.  yoI. 

mander,  is  as  little  in  accordance  zxiv.  27. 
vith  the  ioternal  relation  of  their 
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stance :  Beparation  is  therefore  only  another  ezpressioD 
for  the  Becoming  of  the  particular.  Anaximenes  at- 
tempted  to  gain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  physical  pro 
cess,  by  which  things  are  evolved  from  primitive  matter; 
and  to  that  end,  he  sought  the  primitive  matter  itseli 
in  a  determinate  body,  qualified  to  be  the  substratum  of 
that  process.  Such  an  attempt  was  certainly  of  great 
importance ;  and,  considering  the  state  of  enquiiy  at 
that  period,  marked  real  progress.  On  this  account, 
the  latter  Ionian  physicists  especially  followed  Anaxi- 
menes ;  to  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  Aristotle  at- 
tributes the  doctrine  of  rarefaction  and  condensation 
to  all  those  who  take  a  determinate  substance  for  their 
principle ;  *  and  a  century  after  Anazimenes,  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia  and  Archelaus  again  set  up  his  theory  of 
primitive  matter. 


IV.   THE  LATER  ADHERENTS  OF  THE  IONIC  SCHOOL 
DIOGENES   OF   APOLLONIA. 

Afteb  Anaximenes,  there  is  a  lacuna  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  Ionic  school.  If  we  consulted  only  the  chronology, 
this  Uicuna  would  be  filled  by  Heracleitus;  but  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  philosophy  separates  him  from 
the  earlier  lonians.  Meanwhile  the  theories  of  the 
Milesian  physicists  must  have  been  propagated  during 
this  period,  and  even  have  given  occasion  to  farther 
definitions.  This  is  clear  from  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  similar  doctrines,  about  which,  however,  our 

>  Vide  wjfra,  p.  243,  1. 
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information  is  for  the  most  part  very  scanty.  The 
philosophers  whom  we  have  to  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion are  chiefly  allied  with  Anaximenes ;  they  make 
either  the  air  itself,  or  a  hody  of  the  nature  of  air,  their 
primitive  matter.  But  the  doctrine  of  Thales  likewise 
found  adherents ;  for  example,  Hippo,^  a  physicist  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,^  whose  country  is  uncertain,^  and  his 
personal  history  unknown.^     Like  Thales,  he  declared 


^  Gf.  SchleiArmacher,  Werke, 
AhtkeatMg^m.  406-410;  Bergk, 
Rdmia  Comad,  Ait.  164,  185; 
Baekhntceii  Van  den  Brink,  Varia 
leeiionei  ex  historia  philoaophuB  an- 
iiqum  (LBjden,  1842),  86-59. 

'  This  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo- 
Vhanss,  Nub.  96,  exhumed  by 
Bei^k,  that  Czatinns  in  the  Pa- 
nopiai  ridicaled  him  (infra,  p. 
283,  8).  His  theories  also  point 
to  a  later  date.  The  detailed  en- 
quiries concerning  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  foetus  seem 
to  contain  some  allusions  to  Empe- 
dodes  (Tide  Backhuizen  Van  aen 
Brink,  48  sq.).  He  seems  also  to 
be  thinking  of  Empedodes  when 
be  combats  the  hypothesis  that  the 
soul  is  blood  ^this,  however,  is  less 
certain  ;  for  tnat  idea  is  an  ancient 
popular  opinion).  These  enquiries, 
at  any  rate,  serve  to  show  the  ten- 
dency of  the  later  physicists  to  the 
obnrration  and  explanation  of  or- 
ganic life.  The  more  abstract 
ooQorption  of  Thales*  principle, 
which  Alexander  ascribes  to  him, 
is  likewise  in  accordance  with  this. 
That  he  had  already  been  opposed 
bj  AlcnoBon  (Cens.  DL  Nat,  c.  6) 
is  a  mistake  (Schleiermacher,  409). 
'  Aristoxemus  ap.  Oens.  Di. 
Nat,  c.  6,  and  lamblichus,  V,  P^h, 
267,  describe  him  as  a  Samian, 


and  this  is,  of  course,  the  most 
probable;  others,  perhaps  con- 
fusing him  with  Bippasus,  say 
that  he  came  from  Rhegium  (Sext. 
^rrh,  iii.  30 ;  Math,  ix.  361  ; 
rfippolyt.  R^ut.  Rmr,  i.  16),  or 
Metapontum  (Cens.  loe,  cit,).  The 
same  blunder  may  have  occa- 
sioned his  being  phiced  by  lambli- 
chus {ho.  cit.)  among  the  Pythago- 
reans; though  the  author  of  that 
catalogue  scarcely  needed  this  ex- 
cuse. Perhaps  Aristoxenus  had 
remarked  that  he  studied  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras ;  and  lambli- 
chus, or  his  authority,  therefore 
made  him  out  a  Pythagorean.  The 
statement  that  he  came  from  Melos 
(Clemens,  Cohort,  15  A;  Arnob. 
Adv,  Nat.  iv.  29)  can  be  more  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  a  confusion  with 
Diagoras  (who,  in  the  above-quoted 
passages,  is  coupled  with  him  as  an 
atheist),  if  not  to  a  mere  slip  of 
the  pen,  in  the  text  of  Clemens. 

*  From  the  attacks  of  Cratinus 
nothing  more  can  be  gathered 
than  &ht  he  must  have  resided 
for  some  time  in  Athens;  Bergk 
(p.  180)  farther  concludes  from 
the  verse  in  Athen.  xiii.  610  b, 
that  he  wrote  in  verse,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  majr  not  also 
have  written  in  prose.  The  con- 
jecture (Backhuizen  Van  den 
Brink,  p.  55)  that  Hippo  was  the 
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water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things,*  or  as  Alex- 
ander,* probably  with  more  accuracy,*  says,  moisture 
(to  vypovSj  without  any  more  precise  detennination. 
He  was  led  to  this  chiefly  as  it  seems  by  considering 
the  moist  nature  of  animal  seed ;  *  it  was  at  any  rate  for 
this  reason  that  he  held  the  soul  to  be  a  liquid  analo- 
gous to  the  seed  from  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  sprang.^ 
He  probably  therefore  concluded,  like  Anarimenes,  that 
that  which  is  the  cause  of  life  and  motion  must  be  also 
the  primitive  matter.  He  made  fire  originate  firom 
water  ;  and  the  world  from  the  overcoming  of  water  by 
fire ;  *  on  which  account  his  principles  are  sometimes 


author  of  the  writing  vepl  A^x^''* 
falsely  ascribed  to  Thales,  and 
quoted  wpra,  p.  216,  2,  and  p.  226, 
1,  is  to  me  very  improbable,  be- 
cause of  the  expressions,  iipx^  <^i^ 
ar<Hx*'iO¥f  which  it  contains. 

1  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  3,  984  a,  8 ; 
Simpl.  Phya,  6  a,  32  a ;  Be  Catlc, 
268  a,  44;  Schol  in  Jriat.  513  a, 
36 ;  Philop.  De  An.  A,  4 ;  C,  7. 
' «  Ad  Metaphys.  p.  21,  Bon. 

'  Aristotle  classes  him  gene- 
nilly  with  Thales,  without  defi- 
nitely saying  that  he  made  water 
his  first  principle;  this  was  first 
said  by  later  writers.  But  from 
Aristotle's  procedure  elsewhere,  we 
can  see  that  he  would  have  had  no 
scruple  in  identifying  the  ^phv 
with  the  more  determinate  88a»p. 

*  Vide  the  following  note. 
Simplicins,  De  Cado,  273  b,  36 ; 
SchsA,  in  Arist.  614  a,  26;  and 
Philoponus,  De  An.  A,  4,  say  more 
distinctly  that  Thales  and  Hippo 
held  water  to  be  the  primitive 
matter,  on  account  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  seed  and  of  nourish- 
ment in  general.      It    has   been 


already  observed,  however  (p.  218), 
that  in  so  doing  they  merely  turned 
Aristotle*s  conjecture  (Meiaph.  i.  8) 
into  a  formal  statement. 

»  Arist.  Be  An.  i.   2,  405  b: 
rwF  tk  i^opriK^trdptty  iral  fISwp  rpf^s 

"Imrtoy.  -r<ur9^yai  V  ioUeaffiv  iK  r^f 

iKiyX^i  Tohs  clfia  ^VKorras  tV 

sought  to  prove,  according  to  Cens. 
loc.  eit.^  by  study  of  animals,  that 
the  seed  comes  from  the  marrow) 
ra6rfip  V  ffwu  tV  wp<Jnjr  4'wX^''- 
Herm.  /m«,  c  1  (cf.  Justin,  Co- 
hart.  c.  7) :  Hippo  considers  the 
soul  to  be  a  08«p  yopovoUw.  Hip- 
polyt.  loc.  eit. :  r^p  5i  ^vx^v  «t* 
fjAv  4yK4^aKD9  ^x'ly  (read  X«Vj  *^' 
with  Duncker :  fyn  that)  »»t«  ^ 
05«p,  Kol  7^  ri  frw4piJM  ^Ipiu  rh 
^katy6fi€Poy  ii/uy  i^  ^pov^  i^  ol  ^^ 
^X^^  ylt^^ai.  Stob.  i.  798  ;  Ter- 
tull.  De  An.  c.  6 ;  Philop.  De  An. 
A.  4  C.  7. 

•  Hippol;   I.  e. :  "Vnmv  8i  * 

Koi  B€pfihp  rh  irvp.  ywvvfitvop  S<  ^^ 
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asserted  to  be  fire  and  waterJ     What  his  more  exact 
opinions  were  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe — 
whether  the  erroneous  statement  that  he  held  the  earth 
to  have  heen  the  first,^  had  any  real  foundation  in  fact 
— whether  in  harmony  with  Anaximander  and  Anaxi- 
menes,  he  may  perhaps  have  taught  that  out  of  fluid, 
under  the  influence  of  fire,  the  earth  was  first  formed, 
and  out  of  the  earth,  the  stars— we  have  no  means  of 
determining.*    As  little  do  we  know  on  what  ground 
Hippo  was  charged  with  atheism,*  as  he  has  been  in 
several  quarters.     The  unfavourable  judgment  of  Aris- 
totle as  to  his  philosophic  capacity,*  however,  greatly 
reconciles  us  to  the  meagreness  o^  the  traditions  respect- 
ing his  doctrine.     He  was  no  doubt  less  of  a  philoso- 
pher than  an  empirical  naturalist,  but  even  as  such, 
from  what  we  hear  of  him,^  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
attained  any  great  importance. 

"Kvp  itwh  vSaros  KOTcofiKriaai  t^v  rov  ♦  Plut.   Comm,  Not.  c.  31,  4 ; 

ytrvfyrayros  Hivt^uy,   (rmrr^o'cU  re  Alexander,     loe.    eit.    And    other 

thv  K6afiov.  commentators ;  Simpl.  Fhys»  6  a ; 

*  Vide  previous  note  and  Sex-  De  An,  8  a ;  Fhilop.  De  An.  A, 
tos.  loc.  cU, ;  Galen,  H.  PhU,  c.  6,  p.  4  ;  Clemen.  Cohort.  15  A,  36  C ; 
24S.  Amob.  iv.  29  ;  Athen.  xiii.  610  b ; 

'  Johannes  Diac.  ^^<y.  i»  ^«a.  ^lian,  V.  H.  ii.  31;  Eustach.  in 

riecy.  y.  116,  p.  466.  i7.  ♦  79  ;    Odyss.  T  381.     What 

•  This  holds  good  of  the  state-  Alexander  and  Clemens  say  about 
ment  alluded  to  (p.  281,  2)  that  his  epitaph  as  the  occasion  of 
Cratinus  made  the  same  charge  this  imputation  explains  nothing, 
against  Hippo  that  Aristophanes  Fseudo-Alex.  in  Meiaph.  rii.  2 ; 
did  against  Socrates,  yiz.  that  he  xii.  1,  p.  428,  21,  643, 24,  Bon.,  as- 
taught  that  the  heavens  were  a  serts  that  his  materialism  was  the 
rptyvhs  (an  oven  or  hollow  cover  cause ;  but  this  is  evidently  a 
▼armed  by  coals),  and  that  men  conjecture. 

were  the  coals  in  it.     He  may  have  '  In  the  passages  cited  p.  282, 

supposed  the  sky  to  be  a  dome  1,  5. 

resting  upon  the  earth;  but  how  "  Besides  what  has  been  al- 
this  could  be  brought  into  connec-  ready  quoted  we  shonld  here  men- 
tion with  his  other  notions,  we  do  ticn  his  theories  on  birth  and  the 
not  know.  formation  of  the  foetus,  Censor.  Di, 
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As  Hippo  was  influenced  by  Thales,  so  Idaeus  of 
Himera  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  Anaximenes.* 
Anaximenes  most  likely  also  originated  the  two  theories 
mentioned  in  some  passages  by  Aristotle ;  *  according 
to  the  one,  primitive  matter  in  respect  of  density  stands 
midway  between  water  and  air  ;  according  to  the  other, 
between  air  and  fire.  That  both  theories  belong  to  a 
younger  generation  of  Ionian  physicists  is  probable,  for 
they  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  older 
philosophers ;  the  one  between  Thales  and  Anaximenes, 
the  other  between  Anaximenes  and  Heracleitus.  We 
must,  however,  primarily  refer  them  to  Anaximenes, 
since  he  was  the. first  who  raised  the  question  of  the 
relative  density  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  matter,  and 
who  explained  the  formation  of  particular  substances 
by  the  processes  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  In 
this  way  he  arrived  at  the  opposition  of  rarefied  and 
condensed  air,  or  warm  air  and  cold  air ;  if  warm  air 
were  adopted  as  the  primitive  element,  the  result  was 
an  intermediary  between  air  and  fire ;  if  cold  air,  an 
intermediary  between  air  and  water.' 

Not.  c  6-7,  9;  Pint.  Plac.  v.  6,  3,  Luryirns    ....    i^ipa     [i^x^ 

7,  3,  into  which  I  cannot  now  en-  IXe^oi^].      Besides  this  we  know 

ter  more  particnlarly,  and  a  remark  nothing  of  Idsens. 
about  the  difference  between  wild  •  Vide  p.  241, 1,  2.    These  pas- 

and  cultivated  plants  inTbeophrast.  sages  do  not  relate  to  Diogenes, 

HisU    Plant,   i.   3,   5 ;    iii.   2,   2.  as  will  presently  be  shown. 
Athen.  xiii.  610  b,  contains  a  verse  '  In  connection    with  Anazi- 

of   his  aigainst   xovXv/mi0i)/aoo-^io},  menes  we  should  mention  Melesa- 

which  resembles  the  famous  saying  goras ;  according  to  Brandis,  i.  14S, 

of  Heracleitus ;  he  quotes  the  same  Clemens  (Strom.  tL  629,  A)  names 

verse,  however,  as  coming  from  him  as  the  author  of  a  book  trans- 

Timon,  who  might  have  borrowed  scribed  from  Anaximenes ;  and  ss 

it  from  Hippo.  holding  similar  doctrines  to  those 

>  Sezt.  Math.  ix.  860 :  *Aya|i-  of    Anaximenes.      Clemens    alw 

fi4yiis  ik  KoX  'iSfuor  6  *lfi§p€uos  koI  says :    rk  34   *Hirt699u  /ict^AAolsr 
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Diogenes  of  Apollonia  ^  is  a  philosopher  with  whom 
we  are  better  acquainted ;  and  bis  doctrine  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  that  the  Ionic  school  maintained  its 
early   presuppositions,  even  when  other  and  more  de- 


IvTO^urypd^i,      MtXria'aySpov    yhp 
IkAc^cv    Tofryias    6    Movrivos  •ftal 
Ei^/Aos  6  Ndl^ios  ol  VoropiKoi,  ical  M 
TOVTOfS  ^  TIpoKOvy^fftos  Bl»¥  .... 
*A/&^'^ox^s  T6  KaX  *Api(rroK\ris  iced 
Ac^pSpcos  ical  *Ava^ifi4vrjs,  ftai  'EAXi- 
yucos,  and  so  on.    But  this  Melesa- 
goras,   who  was  made  use  of  by 
Tariona    historians,    can    scarcely 
"haTe    been    any    othet    than  the 
weU-known  Logographer,  who  was 
also  called  Amelesagoras  (see  Mul- 
ler.  Hist,  of  Gr,  ii.  21)/ and  the 
Anaximenes,  whom  Clemens  names 
among  a  number  of  historians,  is 
certainly  not  our  philosopher,  but 
likewise     a     historian,     probably 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  men- 
tioned  by  Diogenes,  the  nephew 
of  the  orator.      It  is  a  question, 
moreover,  whether  w6  ought  not 
to  read  Ed/i^Xoi;  instead  of  McXi}- 
9ay6pov,   or   Mt\ri(ray6pas  instead 
of  E0;ii}\o5 ;  and  whedier  the  words 
'Am^IXmxos,   &c.,    are  to  be  con- 
nected with  ficAci|r(K,  and  not  with 
T&  'HTia^iiiov  fitrliXXai^ay,  &c. 

>  The  statements  of  the  an- 
cients respecting  him,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  his  work,  have  been 
carefully  collected  and  annotated 
by  Schleiermacher  {Ueber  Diogenes 
V,  Apollonia,  third  section  of  his 
collected  works,  ii.  149  sqq.)  and 
by  F^nzerbieter  (Diogenes  Apollo- 
mates,  1830).  Cf.  also  Steinhart, 
AUg.  EncycL  of  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
Sect.  I.  vol.  XXV.  296  sqq. ;  Mul- 
Uch,  BVagm,  PhUos.  Gr,  i.  252 
Bqq.     Of  his  life  we  know  very  lit- 


tle. He  was  a  native  of  Apollonia 
(Diog.  ix.  67,  &c.),  by  which  Ste- 
phen of  Byzantium  {De  Urh,  s.  v. 
p.  106,  Mein.)  understands  Apol- 
lonia in  Crete,  but  as  he  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  can  be  the  city.  His  date 
will  hereafter  be  discussed.  Ac- 
cording to  Demetrius  Phalerius 
ap.  Diog.  loc.  cU,,  he  was  in  danger 
through  unpopularity  at  Athens, 
by  which  is  probably  meant  that 
he  was  threatened  with  similar 
charges  to  those  brought  forward 
against  Anaxagoras.  But  there 
may  be  some  confusion  here  with 
Diagoras.  The  assertion  of  Antis- 
chenes,  the  historian  (ap.  Diog. 
I.  c.\  repeated  by  Augustine,  Civ. 
Dei,  viii.  2,  that  he  attended  the 
instructions  of  Anaximenes  is 
merely  based  on  coiyecture,  and  is 
as  worthless  in  point  of  evidence  as 
the  statement  of  Diogenes  (ii.  6) 
that  Anaxagoras  was  a  hearer  of 
Anaximenes ;  whereas,  in  all  pro-  ' 
bability,  he  was  dead  before  Anaxi- 
menes was  born,  cf.  Erische,  Forsch. 
167  sq.  Diogenes's  work,  ircpl 
^^o-cMf,  was  used  by  Simplicius, 
but  (as  Erische  observes,  p.  166) 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  second  book 
of  it,  which  Qalen  quotes  in  Hip- 
poor.  vi.  Epidem.  vol.  xvii.  1  a, 
1006  E.  That  Diogenes  composed 
two  other  works  is  doubtless  an 
error  of  this  writer,  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  some  of  his 
utterances  {Phys.  32  b),  vide 
Schleiermacher,  p.  108  sq. ;  Pan- 
zerbieter,  p.  21  sqq. 
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veloped  ideas  had  been  introduced  into  it.  On  one  side 
he  is  closely  connected  with  Anaximenes,  on  another  he 
in  all  probability  transcends  him :  not  only  is  his  expo- 
sition more  methodical  in  form  and  more  careful  as  to 
details,  but  he  is  also  distinguished  from  his  predecessor 
in  having  ascribed  to  the  air,  as  primitive  cause  and 
primitive  matter,  certain  spiritual  qualities,  and  having 
tried  to  explain  the  life  of  the  soul  by  the  air  so  appre- 
hended. To  gain  a  fixed  basis  for  his  enquiry,*  he 
determined  the  general  characteristics  which  must 
belong  to  the  primitive  essence..  On  the  one  hand  he 
said  it  must  be  the  common  matter  of  all  things,  and 
on  the  other,  an  essence  capable  of  thought.  His 
argument  for  the  first  assertion  was  the  following.  We 
know  that  things  change  one  into  another,  that  sub- 
stances mix,  and  that  things  influence  and  affect  each 
other.  None  of  these  phenomena  would  be  possible  if 
the  various  bodies  were  distinct  as  to  their  essence. 
They  must  therefore  be  one  and  the  same,  must  have 
sprung  from  the  same  substance,  and  must  be  resolved 
into  the  same  again.'     In  proof  of  the  second  assertion, 

*  According  to  Diogenes,  ti.  ^^o^ci  vol  oh  rh  a^h  ihy  uutriwcrri 
81 ;  ix.  67i  his  work  began  with  voXXax«r  Koi  nrtpoiovro^  oMofii 
the  words  :  X<^yov  irarrbs  Apx^M'^^'^    ^^*   fdcyttrBai  itXX^Kots  ^Svrara, 

kmtt/pivfi4iTitT0v  irapixwBai,  tV  '^  •  •  •  ohV  htf  oiht  ^vrhv  4tc  r^t  T^f 

ipfiiiyritriy  &vX^i^  koX  tr^iMyfiv,  ^vkoi,  otfrc  (^op  oCt€  iXXo  ytvMt^ 

'  Fr.  2  ap.  SimpL  Phys.  82  b :  o^hy,  d  fijii  ofh»  awlffTaro,  fi«T< 

ifioi  8i  8oft^<i,  rh  fjAv  ^^fiiray  dntiy^  rtovrh  cTmu.     &AA&  wdyra  ravra  U 

wdrra   t&    Uyra    iarh    rod    abrov  rov     alrrov     Irtpotoifuya     AXXor* 

irtpoiovaBeu  ical  rh  ainh  ttyai,  ical  AXXoia  ytyy^rm  ical  is  rb  oMrh  iam- 

rovro  «Wi|Xov,  c2  yi^  ly  r^Ht  r^  X<»P^«<*      Fr.  6,  ap.  Simpl.  38  a: 

K6irpu^  Uyra  yvy  yrj  koX  ff8«p  mil  oMy  8*  otSy  r^  ywiaOw  r&y  hrtpot- 

ri?<Xaf   Utra  ftdyrrai   4y  ryBc   r^  ovfiivmy  Zrtpoy  Mpoy  wply  &r  r^ 

fe6o-fi/^  Uyra^  c^  rovritty  ri  ^y  rh  abrh   yinftai,    and  Arist.   Gen.  et 

ertpoy  rov  Mpov  Vrtpoy  i^  rp  lii^  Corr,  \,  6,  822,  b,  12:     What  Dio- 
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Diogenes  appealed  in  a  general  manner  to  the  wise  and 
felicitous  distribution  of  matter  in  the  world ;  *  and 
more  particularly,  to  this  testimony  of  our  experience — 
that  life  and  thought  are  produced  in  all  living  natures 
by  the  air  which  they  breathe,  and  are  bound  up  with 
this  substance.^  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
substance  of  which  all  things  consist  must  be  a  body 
eternal,  unchangeable,  great  and  powerful,  and  rich  in 
knowledge.'  All  these  qualities  he  thought  he  dis- 
covered in  the  air;  for  the  air  penetrates  all  things, 
and  in  men  and  animals  produces  life  and  conscious- 
ness ;  the  seed  of  animals,  also,  is  of  a  nature  like  air.'* 
He,  therefore,  with  Anaximenes,  declared  air  to  be  the 
matter  and  ground  of  all  things.^  This  is  attested 
almost  unanimously^  by  ancient  writers ;  and  Diogenes 
himself  says  ^  that  air  is  the  essence  in  which  reason 


gen«8  ix.  57,  says  he  taught — yiz. 
t4uit  nothiDg  comes  ttom  Dothing 
or  to  nothing — is  here  indeed  pre- 
supposed, but  whether  he  expressly 
eDoneiated  this  principle  we  do  not 

biDV. 

*  Fr.  4,  Simpl.  loe.  eit. ;  oh  ykp 
ir  •frv  lMff$tu  [bc  T^r  A^xV] 
flUr  Tt  ^y  &i«v  woifyrioif  A<rrf  xirr«r 

Mfunf  uH  MiAw  iced  rk  AXXa  cf 
rxf  fioAXtrm  hvoiwBcu^  ^tpivKOi 
&y  vXrrtt   9ituc9tfura    its     ia^verhv 

*  Fr.  5,  ibid :  fri  di  wphs  roh-ois 
K«l  riit  fuyd\a  tnifUSa'  Mpttwos 
T^  ml  r&  KAAa  C^a  iawry4orra 
Sin  rp  Mpit  Koi  rovTO  ainois  irai 
4vx4  ^<  Ko^  y^is  .  .  .  mU  iky 
ionMaxJ9f  itwo9r^K§i  koI  4  y^<fis 

*  Fr.  8  from  Simpl.  Pht^.  33  a. 


*  Vide  notes  ],  2,  and  7. 

^  Or  as  Theophrastns  J)e  SeTtsu 
S,  42.  Cicero,  N.  D,  i.  12, 29,  says 
the  Deity;  cf.  Arist  Phya,  iii.  4 
{supra,  p.  248,  1).  Sidoii.  Apoll. 
XT.  91,  discriminates  the  air  of  Bio- 
genes  as  the  matter  endowed  with 
creative  energy,  from  God,  hntthis 
is  of  course  unimportant. 

'  The  passages  in  question  are 
given  in  extenso  by  Panserbieter, 
p.  53  sqq.  In  this  place  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Anst.  Meiaph, 
i.  3,  984  a,  5;  Be  An.  405  a, 
21 ;  Theophrast.  ap.  SimpL  Phyt, 
6  a. 

*  Fr.  6,  ap.  Simpl.  33  a:  Koi 
IMi  BokUi  rh  tV  y6riffiy  txov  cTycu 
b  iAip  Ka\t6fifvos  6rb  r&w  iyOp^Ttfy, 
Koi  M  ro^ou  rdrra  Koi  Kvfi§pycur9tu 
Koi  irdrruv  KparUtv.  i.ir6  ykp  /am 
ro^ov  9ok49i  f0of  that  (instcnd  of 
dxh  Panzerbieter  here  reads  turr^v) 
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dwells,  and  which  guides  and  governs  all  things,  because 
its  natuie  is  to  spread  itself  everywhere,  to  order  all 
and  to  be  in  all.     Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  Porphyry, ' 
and  in  one  passage,*  likewise  Simplicius,  attribute  to 
Diogenes  as  his  first  principle  the  substance  intermediate 
between  air  and  fire,^  so  often  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
This  is  unquestionably  an  error,  into  which  thej  were 
probably  misled  by  Diogenes'  opinion,  that  the  soul,  by 
analogy  with  which  he  defines  his  primitive  essence,^ 
was  of  the  nature  of  warm  air.     Nor  can  I  agree  with 
•  Hitter's  similar  theory,*  that  the  primitive  essence  of 
Diogenes  was  not  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  but  a 
more  subtile  kind,  ignited  by  heat ;  for  not  only  do  all 
the  accoimts,  and  Diogenes'  own  explanations,  speak  of 
the  air  as  *  that  which  is  usually  called  air ; '  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  principles  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him,  while  deriving  all  things  from  air  by  rare- 
faction and  condensation,  to  seek  the  original  principle 
(that  which  constituted  the  basis  of  all  the  different 
forms    and   changes   of  the  atmosphere),  not   in   the 

this  I  prefer  to  Mnllach's  amend-  (i^»¥  vp^vfutrSBds  dari  jcoi  po^a^ts 

ment,  which  retains  dwh,  but  sub-  ylropreu  rov  alpos  <rhv  r^  aX/usri  r^ 

Btitntee  v6os  for  46os)  ical  iwl  rratf  i\o»  aufui  mrttKaix^orros  Si&  rmv 

wfixBai   Koi   vdma    9iari$iyai   ftol  ^Kffi&y, 

iviraprl  iruvat  Koi  lo-rl  fuifi4  %¥  B  ri  *  According  to  Simpl.  Pkys.  33 

fih  furixtii'oiirov  .  .  .  .  icai  vdtnup  b;  6  b. 

r&y  (4»y  8i  ri  ^vx^  r6  aM  i<mv,  •  Phw,  44  a. 

&^p  B€pfi6rtpos  fiiv  rov  f^v  iy  f  "  Vide  supra,  p.  241,  1. 

ie/t'^Pi  rod  fi.4y^oi  wapii  r^  litXl^  *  Of.  the  passage  cited,  p.  2S7. 

iroXA^y  ^^vxfi^^poi.     This  soul  is  2,   7,  and   the   general   canon   of 

besides  very  different  in  different  Aristotle,  De  An.  i.  2,  40d  a,  3,  to 

beings :  8/a«s  Bi  rk  itdpra  r^  aiir^  which  Panserbieter  (p.  59)  refers 

Mol  (^  iral  6pi  iral   dueo^tt  icol   rify  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.   Vide 

iXXflP   yificiv  ixfi  (nth  rov  ahrov  also  p.  268,  2. 

irdyra  ical   <^c(^f   UiKyvtnv,   adds  *  Gt9ch,  der  Phil.  i.  228  sqq. 

Simplicius :  Zri  Koi  rh  ffvipfia  r&y 
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common  aerial  element,  but  in  some  particular  kind  of 
air.*  Schleiermacher's  conjecture  also  ^  is  improbable, 
that .  Diogenes  himself  held  air  to  be  the  primitive 
matter,  but  that  Aristotle  was  doubtful  as  to  bis  mean- 
ing, and  so  ascribed  to  him  sometimes  the  air  in 
general,  sometimes  warm  or  cold  air.  Such  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  Aristotle  respecting  the  principles  of 
his  predecessors  is  without  precedent ;  from  his  whole 
spirit  and  method  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  may 
have  sometimes  reduced  the  indefinite  notions  of  earlier 
philosophers  to  definite  concepts,  than  that  he  should 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  vacillating  and  uncertain 
manner  in  regard  to  their  definite  theories.  Aristotle 
repeatedly  and  decidedly  declares  that  the  principle  of 
Diogenes  was  air;  he  then  speaks  of  some  philosophers, 
without  naming  them,  whose  principle  was  intermediate 
between  air  and  water.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  these 
statements  can  relate  to  the  same  persons ;  we  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is  air  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  which  our  philosopher  maintains  to  be 
the  essence  of  all  things. 

We  find  from  the  above  quotations  that  Diogenes, 
in  his  more  precise  description  of  the  air,  ascribed  to  it 
two  properties  which  correspond  to  the  requirements 

^  Though  he  may  have  gene-  laUy  to  be  the  first  principle,  that 

nUy  described  the  air  in  compa-  there  are  dTffereot  ktoda  of  air — 

risoQ  with  other  bodies    as    the  warmer,  colder,  and  so  forth.     Fur- 

AfVTOfKp^irraror     or     XcxT^arov  ther  particulars  on  this  point  will 

(Arist  2>0  An,  loc.  cit.),  it  does  not  be  given  later  on. 
folW  that  ha  held  the  rarest  or  *  In    his    treatise    on  Anaxi- 

vannest  air  alone  to  be  the  primi-  mander,  Werke,  3te  Abth.  iii.  184. 

tire  matter;  on  the  contrary,  he  Cf.  on  the  contrary,  Panzerbieter, 

ay*  in  Ft.  6  (Tide  infra,  p.  291, 1),  56  sqq. 
aiter  having  declared  the  air  gene- 

VOB.  I.  U 
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claimed  by  him  in  general  for  the  primal  matter.  A« 
the  substance  of  all  things,  it  must  be  eternal  and 
imperishable,  it  must  be  contained  in  all  things,  and 
permeate  all  things ;  as  the  cause  of  life  and  order  in 
the  world,  it  must  be  a  thinking  and  reasonable  essence. 
In  the  air  these  two  aspects  are  united ;  for,  according 
to  Diogenes'  view,  because  the  air  permeates  all  things, 
it  is  that  which  guides  and  orders  them ;  because  it  is 
the  basal  matter  of  all,  all  is  known  to  it ;  because  it  is 
the  rarest  and  subtlest  matter,  it  is  the  most  movable, 
and  the  cause  of  all  motion.*  We  are  expressly  told* 
that  he  spoke  of  the  air  as  the  Infinite,  and  the  state- 
ment is  the  more  credible,  since  Anaximenes,  whom 
Diogenes  in  other  respects  follows  most  closely,  employed 
a  similar  definition.  Moreover  Diogenes  describes  the 
air  in  the  same  way  that  Anaximander  describes  his 
aiTBipov ;  and  Aristotle  says  that  the  infinity  of  primi- 
tive matter  was  held  by  most  of  the  physiologists.' 
But  this  definition  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  him 
as  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  life  and 
force  of  the  primitive  essence ;  that  is  his  main  point, 
and  in  it  he  discovers  the  chief  proof  of  its  aii^like 
nature. 

On  accoimt  of  this  vitality  and  constant  motion, 
the  air  assumes  the  most  various  forms.  Its  motion 
consists,  according  to  Diogenes  (who  here  again  follows 

*  Videp.287.7,axidArist.2^J».  roOrw  *rk  Xoiii^  yiw^teicuv,  f  ^ 

].  2,  406  a,  81  :  Au>y4nis  ^t  &<nr€p  XeminroVf  KtPtrruchp  clrai. 
4frcpo(  riyts,  Mpa  (scil.  biriXafi^  r^v  *  Simpl.  Phys,  6  a.      Prohably 

^vj^v),ro\no¥ ohfitis  itdvrmp  K^rro-  after   Theophmstns ;    tV  •^  f^ 

fi§p4<rTaT0P  ffrcu  icoi  A^x^r  iced  9th,  wa^hs  ^^tv  iiipa  acol  otris  ^iifivf 

TOVTO  yw^ffKtiy  re  iced   xiytof  r^p  &rcipoF  cTmu  icol  AfSior. 
t^vx^y,   f  fjAp  wp&t6p  icTi  Kol  U  *  Vide  p.  269,  1. 
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Aoaximenes),  in  qualitative  changes,  in  rarefaction  and 

condensation ;  *  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  heating 

and    cooling;   and  so  there   arise  in  the  air  endless 

modifications  in  respect  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 

dampness,  greater  or  less  mobility,'  &c.,  corresponding 

to  the  different  stages  of  its  rarefaction  or  condensation. 

For  the  rest,  Diogenes  does  not  seem  to  have  enimie- 

rated  these  differences  systematically,  after  the  manner 

of  the  Pythagorean  categories,  though  he  must  have 

derived  the  different  qualities  of  things,  some  from 

rare&ction,  some  from  condensation,  and  must  so  far 

have  coordinated  them  on  the  side  of  heat  or  cold.^ 

Nor  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  four  elements;  we 

do  not  know  whether  he  assumed  definite  connecting 

media  between   particular  substances  and  the  primi- 


'  Plut.  ap.  Eu8.  ?r,  Ev,  i.  8, 13 : 
vM/ioroiCi  8i  ofhtts'  tri  rov  vaiT^r 
ninvfiirov  kclL  f  ijukv  kpautv  n  8i 
nnmv  y€voitmv  5irow  avvtKVfni99 

offf •»  ri  Xoiwk  icori  rhy  ahrhy  K&yov 
r&  Kou^ara  r^v  hf«o  rd^ip  XafiSy- 
Tarir  ffXior  kworekdceu,  Simpl.  loc. 
at.  after  the  words  jast  quoted  :  i^ 
tl  wvnnvfidtfov  xai  fuofovfiiyov  Koi 
li«Ttifi6X\oirros  roTs  vdB^tri  t^k  r&y 
i^Xw  yin<r$eu  fAOp^y^  Ka\  ravra 
f^p  St6(^peurros  Itrropu  vtpl  rov 
Auyhovs.  Diog.  ix.  67,  cf.  what  is 
cited  from  Aristotle,  p.  243,  1,  and 
Arist  Gen,  et  Corr,  ii.  9,  336  a,  3 
sqq. 

*  ^.6,««pra,p.2«7,7(aftprthe 
words  8  Ti  /i^  fifT4x**  rovrov) : 
MT^X^t  Si  oM  ty  dfioUfS  rh  trtpov 
rf  ir«pqf,  &W&  voXAoi  rpSiroi  Koi 
strovTov  kipos  ko)  t^i  po^irtos  tUrly. 
^ri  ykp  itoX^poToSy  Koi  O^pfiSvtpos 
'^  ♦•W^«poj  *tal  Cnp&rtpos  ical 
"7P^«f>os  Kol  arariii^rtpos  Kot  i£w- 


r4priy  Kltfijaiv  Hx^''*  '^  &AAeuxo\Aal 
irtpot^its  trutrt  ical  ^SoHjf  koI 
Xpoiv*  &vctpoi.  Fanzerbieter  ex- 
plains ri9oy^  (p.  63  Bq.)  by  taste,  as 
the  word  also  stands  in  Anaxago- 
TAs  Fr.  3 ;  Xenophon,  Anab,  ii.  3, 1 6. 
Still  better  would  be  the  analogous 
meaning  'smell/  which  the  word 
has  in  a  fragment  of  Heracleitus. 
ap.  Hippol.  Refut.  Har.  ix.  10 ;  and 
in  TheophrastuB,  De  Sensu,  16,  90. 
Schleiermaoher,  loc,  cit.  154,  trans- 
lateB  it  feeling  (GefUM);  similaily 
Schaubach  (.^axoffor.  Fragm.  p.  86) 
Affectio\  Ritter,  Gesch,  eUr  Ion, 
Phil.  50,  behaviour  {VerhaUen)', 
Gesch.  der  PhU.  i.  228,  inner  dis- 
poeition  (innerer  Muthy,  Brandis, 
i.  281,  internal  constitution  (innere 
Besckaffenheit) ;  Fhilippson,  *rxi} 
drBponrlwii,  p.  205,  bona  conditio 
interna, 

'  Ae  Fanierbieter  seta  forth  in 
detail,  p.  102  sqq. 
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tive  substance,  or  identified  the  endless  multiplicity  of 
particular  substances  with  the  innumerable  stages  of 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  so  that  the  air  wonld 
become  at  one  stage  of  condensation  water,  at  another 
flesh,  at  a  third  stone.  The  most  probable  supposition, 
however,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  result  from  the 
»bove  statements  of  his  about  the  different  kinds  of  air, 
and  also  from  his  opinion  on  the  development  of  the 
foetus  (vide  infra) — is  that  he  employed  neither  of  the 
two  modes  of  explication  exclusively,  and,  generally 
spearking,  in  the  derivation  of  phenomena,  followed  no 
fixed  and  uniform  method. 

The  first  result  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  was 
to  separate  from  the  infinite  primitive  substance,  the 
heavy  matter  which  moved  downwards,  and  the  light 
matter  which  moved  upwards.  From  the  former  the 
earth  was  produced ;  from  the  latter,  the  sun,  and  no 
doubt  the  stars  also.'  This  motion  upwards  and  down- 
wards Diogenes  was  forced  to  derive  in  the  first  place 
fiom  heaviness  and  lightness,  and  secondly,  from  the 
inherent  animation  of  matter  as  such.  For  the  moving 
intelligence  with  him  absolutely  coincides  with  matter; 
the  different  kinds  of  air  are  also  different  kinds  of 
thought  (Fr.  6);  that  thought  was  added  to  material 
substances,  and  set  them  in  motion,^  is  a  view  which 
would  have  been  impossible  to  him.  But  after  the  first 
division  of  substances  has  been  accomplished,  all  motion 
proceeds  from  the  warm  and  the  light.'  Diogenes  ex- 
plained the  soul  of  animals  to  be  warm  air ;  and  so  io 

>  Plutarch,  Tide  aupra,  p.  290, 4.     1 1 1  sq. 

*  Ab  Fftnierbieter    represents,  *  Fr.  6,  supra,  p.  2S7i  7. 
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the  system   of  the  world  he  regarded  warm  matter  as 
the  principle  of  motion,  the  efficient  cause ;  and  cold 
dense  matter,^  as  the  principle  of  corporeal  consistency. 
In  consequence  of  heat,*  the  universe  he  thought  had 
acquired  a  circular  motion  from  which  also  the  earth 
took  its  round  shape.'     By  this  circular  motion,  how- 
ever, be  seems  to  have  intended  merely  a  lateral  motion  ; 
and  by  tbe  roundness  of  the  earth  a  cylindrical^  and 
not  a  spberical  shape ;  for  he  assumed  with  Anazagoras 
that  tbe  inclination   of  the   earth's   axis  towards  its 
surface   arose  subsequently  from  some  unknown  cause 
(i«  ToO  aifTOfjMTov)^  and  that  the  axis  at  first  ran  per- 
pendicularly down  through  the   earth.*     He  was  the 


^  From  the  union  of  these  by 
means  of  vin^is  arose  (according  to 
Steinhart,  p.  299)  sensible  air.  I 
Vnow  not,  howerer,  on  what  evi- 
dence this  assumption  is  based ;  it 
seems  to  me  inadmissible  for  the 
nttBOQs  I  brought  forward  against 
Ritier  on  p.  288.  Nor  do  I  see  any 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  further 
oUerratioD  that  'the  sensible  air 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  infinite 
munber  of  simple  bodies ; '  for  Dio- 
genes is  never  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle in  the  passage,  De  Part.  Anim, 
ii.  1,  to  which  note  33  refers. 

'  Whether  primitire  heat  or 
the  son's  heat,  is  not  stated,  but 
from  Alex.  Meteordog.  93  b,  the 
bud's  heat  seems  to  be  intended. 

'  Di()g.  ix.  67 :  t V  ^*  yvi*  flTf>ay- 
TvAifir,  ifniptiafAiyiii'  iy  r^  f^^oVt 
H>'  vwrroxruf  tiKti^vTw  Korii  r^y  in 
rov  OipfAov  wtpi^ophw  KcX  irri^iv  inch 
r«v  ^xp^Vf  on  which  cf.  Panzer- 
bieter,  p.  117  sq. 

*  According  to  the  Plac.  ii.  8,  1 
(Stobffius,  i.  358 ;  Ps.  Galen,  c  11, 
to  the  same  effect)  Diogenes  and 


Anaxagoras  maintained:  iitrk  rb 
ffyaTTJtfuu  rhy  K6irfioy  koX  t^  (^a  ix 
rris  T^j  ileeyaytiy  iytc\i$riifai  rrvs 
rhy  Kdfffioy  ix  rov  cwrofidrou  cis  rh 
/ittnififiptyhy  ainov  fi4poi  (fo'ws,  adds 
the  author  doubtless  in  his  own 
name,  6ir6  wpoyoiasy  in  order  to 
show  the  difierence  between  the 
habitable  and  uninhabitable  zones). 
Anaxagoras,  however,  said,  accord-' 
ing  to  Diog.  ii.  9  :  rk  8'  turrpa  Kcn* 
apx^s  fUr  BoKotMs  iytx'^^^  Ha-rt 
Karii  Kopwp^y  rris  yris  (perpendicu- 
larly over  tJie  upper  surface  of  the 
earth,  which,  like  Anaximenes  auvi 
others,  he  supposed  to  be  shaped 
like  a  cylinder,  cf.  vol.  ii.  Anax.)  rhy 
id  ^cuy6fi€yoy  tJycu  rdXoy^  tvrtpo^ 
hk  r^v  $yK\i<rip  Aa3c7y ;  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  this,  the  stars  in  their 
daily  revolution  would  at  first  have 
only  turued  from  east  to  west  late- 
rally around  the  earth  s  disc,  and 
those  above  our  horizon  would 
never  have  gone  below  it.  The 
obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  to  its 
surface  was  produced  later,  and 
caused  the  paths  of  the  sun  and 
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more  disposed  to  adopt  Anaxagoras's  notion  as  to  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  and  the  original  motion  of  the 
lieavens,  since  Anaximenes  had  led  him  to  the  same 
result.  Like  Anaximander,  he  conceived  of  the  earth 
in  its  primeval  state  as  a  soft  and  fluid  mass  gradually 
dried  by  the  sun's  heat.  This  is  also  proved  by  its 
having  received  its  form  in  comrse  of  the  rotation. 
What  remained  of  the  primitive  liquid  became  the 
seas,  the  salt  taste  of  which  he  derived  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  sweet  portions:  the  vapours  developed 
from  the  drying  up  of  the  moisture  served  to  enlarge  the 
heavens.*     The  earth  is  full  of  passages  through  which 


stars  to  cut  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  hence  arose  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night.  What  we  are  to 
think  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
this  system  is  (as  Panzerbieter,  p. 
129  sqq.  shows)  hard  to  say.  If 
the  whole  universe,  that  is,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  inclined  to 
the  south,  nothing  would  have 
changed  in  the  position  of  the  earth 
in  relation  to  the  heavens,  and  the 
temporary  disappearance  of  most  of 
the  stars  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
Hltemation  of  day  and  night,  would 
be  inexplicable.  If  the  heavetu 
(or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
upper  end  of  the  earth's  axis)  had 
inclined  to  the  south,  the  8\m  in 
its  revolution  around  this  axis 
would  have  come  nearer  and  nearer 
the  horizon  the  further  south  it 
went.  It  would  have  risen  in  the 
west  and  set  in  the  east ;  we  should 
have  had  midnight  when  it  vas  in 
the  south ;  midday  when  it  was  in 
the  north.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  earth  had  inclined  to  the  south 
and  the  axis  of  the  heavens  had  re- 
mained unaltered,  it  would  seem 


that  the  sea  and  all  the  waters 
must  hiive  overflowed  the  soathem 
part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Pao- 
zerbieter,  therefore,  conjectures 
that  Anaxagoras  made  the  heavens 
incline  not  to  the  south,  but  to  the 
north,  and  that  in  the  pissoge  in 
the  FlacUa  we  should  perhaps  read 
wpofffi6f>tioy  or  |Aco-ojB^/>cioir,  instead 
of  fjLWiifi$piv6y.  ^But  considering 
that  our  three  texts  are  agreed 
upon  the  word,  this  is  scarcely 
credible.  We  shall,  however,  find 
(tn/ra,  vol.  ii.)  that  Leucippns  and 
Democritus  believed  in  a  depression 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  earth's 
disc.  If  these  philosophers  could 
discover  an  exptdient  unknown  to 
us  but  satisfactory  to  them,  by 
which  they  could  escape  the  obvious 
difficulties  of  this  hypothesis,  Dio' 
genes  and  Anaxagoras  cooldalso 
have  discovered  one;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  their  theory  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  earth  gives  us  s 
clue  to  the  opinions  of  Leucippns 
and  Democritus  on  the  same 
subject. 

*  Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  2,  365  a,  21 ; 
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the  air  penetrates :  if  the  outlets  of  these  axe  blocked 
up,  there  are  earthquakes.^     In  the  same  way  Diogenes 
held  the  sun  and  stars  ^  to  be  porous  bodies,  of  a  forma- 
tion like  pumice  stone,  the  hollows  of  which  are  filled 
with  fire  or  fiery  air.'     The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
stars  from  moist  exhalations,^  in  connection  with  that 
just  quoted  from   Alexander   on   the   growth   of  the 
heavens  by  the  evaporations  of  the  earth,  would  lead 
us  to  conjecture  that  Diogenes  supposed  the  sun  alone 
to  have  been  at  first  formed  from  the  warm  air  drawn 
upwards,  and  the  stars  to  have  afterwards  arisen  from 
the  vapours  evolved  by  the  sun's  heat,  by  which  vapours 
the  sun  himself  was  thought  to  have  been  continually 
sustained.     As  this  nourishment  is  at  timea  exhausted 
in  each  part  of  the  world,  the  sun  (so  at  least  Alexander 
represents  the  doctrine  of  Diogenes)  changes  his  place, 
as  a  beast  his  pasture.^ 

Alex.  MeUoroL  91  ft ;   93   b,  pro-  cit.)  that  the  stars,  according  to 

babljr  foUoMriog  Theopbrastna ;  cf.  Diogenes,  are  9idTryoiou  (exhalations) 

ncpra,  p.  254,  1.  rod  K6(rfiou ;  and  he  is  probably 

*  Senecii,  Qu.  Nat.  yi.  15;  cf.  more  correct  than  Ritter  (i.  232) 
iT.  2, 28.  who,  bj  Sicdrvoioi,  understands  or  - 

'  Among    which    he    likewise  gans  of  respiration.      Theodoret, 

reckoDed  comets,  Plac.  lii.  2,  9 ;  loc,  cU.,  ascribes  the   iuiwyo^s  to 

unless  Diogenes,  the  Stoic,  is  here  the  stars  themselves;  it  would  be 

meant.     *  easier  to  connect  them  with  the 

*  Stob.  Ed.  i.  52S,  552,  508 ;  fiery  vapours  streaming  from  the 
Pint.  Piac.  ii.  13,  4 ;  Theod.  Gr,  fl#.  stars. 

eiir.iT.  17,  p.  59.    According  to  the  ^  Of.  p.  254,   1.     Some  other 

last  three  passages,  meteoric  stones  theories   of  Diogenes  on   thunder 

are  stmilar  bodies;  bat  it  would  and  lightning  (btoh.  i.  594;  Sen. 

seem  that  they  only  take  fire  in  Qu.  JS'at.  ii.  20),  on  the  winds,  Alex. 

falling;  Tide  Panzerbieter,  122  sq.  loc.  cit.  (cf.  Arist.   Meteor,  ii.  1, 

*  So,  at  least,  Stob.  522  says  of  beginning),  on  the  causes  of  the 
the  moon,  when  he  asserts  that  inundation  of  the  Nile  (Sen.  Qu, 
Diogenes  held  it  to  be  a  Kiwripou-  Nat.  iv.  2,  27 ;  Schol.  in  ApoUon. 
ih  tofofifio.  Panzerbieter,  p.  121  Rhod.  W.  269)  are  discussed  by 
eq.,  interprets  in  the  same  way  the  Panzerbieter,  p.  133  sqq. 
BtAtement  in  Stob.  508  (Plut.  loc. 
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Diogenes  shared  with  Anaxagoras  and  other  phy- 
sicists the  belief  that  living  creatures'  and  likewise 
plants*  were  produced  out  of  the  earth,  no  doubt  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  heat.  In  an  analogous  manner 
he  explained  the  process  of  generation,  by  the  influence 
of  the  vivifying  heat  of  the  body  of  the  mother  on  the 
seed.'  In  accordance  with  his  general  standpoint,  he 
thought  the  soul  to  be  a  warm,  dry  air.  As  the  air  is 
capable  of  endless  diversity,  souls  likewise  are  as  various 
as  the  kinds  and  individual  natures  to  which  they 
belong.*  This  substance  of  the  soul  he  appears  to  have 
derived  partly  from  the  seed,*  and  partly  from  the  outer 
air  entering  the  lungs  after  birth;*  and  its  warmth, 
according  to  the  above  theory,  from  the  warmth  of  the 
mother.  The  diffusion  of  life  throughout  the  whole  body 
he  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  soul  or  warm  vital 
air  streams  along  with  the  blood  through  the  veins.^    In 

*  Placita,  ii.  8,  1 ;  Stob.  i.  358.     r&v  irepot^wif  Sfuas  8^,  &iC.{supmj 

*  Theophrastus,    Hist,    Plant,    p.  287,  7) ;  cf.  Theophrastus,  Be 
iii.  ],  4.  Senstt,  39,  44. 

■  For  further  details,  cf.  Pan-  *  For  he  expressly  remarks  that 

zerbieter,  124  sqq.,  afr«r  Censorin.  the  seed  is  like  air  {wv€v/ueruS€s) 

Di.  Nat.  c.   6,  9;   Plut.  Plac.  v.  and  foam,  and  derives  thence  the 

16,  4  etc.  designation,  &^podf<ria.   Videwpra, 

*  Fr.  6,  after  the  words  quoted,  p.  287, 7 ;  Clemens,  P<gdag,  i.  105  C. 
p.  291, 1 :  K(d  wdprw  {V«k  84  j^  ^ux^  *  Plao.  y.  15,  4. 

r6  abrd  ivriv^  iAip  Btpfiirtftos  fiiy  ^  SimpL  loc,  cit. ;  cf.  Theophias- 

rov  lf»,  ir  f  ifffi^v,  rov  ixivroi  wapit  tus,  De  Sensu^  89  sqq.     From  these 

r^  ^cX(y  iroXXby  ^i/xp^€pos.  ti/Miov  passages  it  is  clear  that  DiogeDea 

84  rovr9  rh  Btpfthv  oh^t^hi  rw  (^ftv  limited  the  habitation  of  the  soul 

ItrTly,  hrtX  ohZ\  t«v  &i^p<^ir»v  kKK'i\-  to  no  particular  organ  ;  the  state- 

Aoif.  &XX&  9ia^€pfi  fifyafjkh  o&,  &XV  ment,  therefore,  in  the  PUKHta^  I'r. 

&trr€  mptatXiiaia  cTvai,  oh  fjktyroi  5,  7,  that  he  transferred  the  iry*!^- 

hro^Kiws   7c   tfiniov  i6v    ...  Sre  vik6v  to   the  kpr^piai^  KoiXlst  r^^ 

o?v  ToKvTp6wov  4vfo6<nii  rris  irtpot'  Kop^iaSf  can  only  be  accepted  in  the 

^ciotwoXinpoiraKai  r&  (^a  iral  iroX\&  sense  that  this  is  the  ckUf  tMt  of 

icol  o1h€  iBifiv  aW^Kois  iotxAra  oihe  the  vivifying  air.  Cf.  Panxerbieter, 

8/aiTaK  oifrt  ifAntriw  6irb  rov  irX^9co5  87  sq. 
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support  of  this  doctrine  he  entered  into  a  detailed,  and 
according  to  the  then  state  of  anatomical  knowledge,  an 
accurate  description  of  the  venal  system.'  Sensations  he 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  contact  of  the  vital  air  with 
external  impressions,'  and  sleep  and  death  from  the 
partial  or  entire  expulsion  of  the  air  by  the  blood.' 
The  seat  of  sensation  he  sought  in  the  air  contained  in 
the  brain;*  appealing  in  proof  of  this  to  the  pheno- 
menon, that  we  are  not  conscious  of  external  impressions 
when  we  are  occupied  with  something  else.*  Desire 
and  disinclination,  courage,  health,  and  so  forth,  were 
the  effect,  he  thought,  of  the  various  proportions  in 
which  air  mingles  with  the  blood.*  The  intellectual  in- 
feriority of  sleeping  and  intoxicated  persons,  of  children, 
and  of  animals,  he  attributed  to  the  greater  density  and 
moisture,  and  the  less  perfect  circulation  of  the  vital 
air.^  The  vital  air  itself,  however,  he  was  of  course 
obliged  to  presuppose  in  all  living  creatures.  On  this 
ground  he  tried  to  prove,  for  example,  that  fishes  and 
oysters  have  also  the  power  of  breathing.®     He  even 

'  GireD  by  Aristotle,  H.  Anim.  Hearing  arises :  trav  6  ir  rots  6Mr\y 

iii.  2,  611  b,  30  sqq.,  commented  &V  iciyrjetis  &7rh  rod  (^w  9iaiS  wphs 

on  by  Paozerbieter,  p.  72  sqq.  rhv  iyKi^oKov  ;    sight,  when  the 

'  The    somewhat    ambigaous  image  that  enters  the  eye  combines 

stati^ments,  PlacUa  iv.  18,  2  ;  16,  with  the  air  within  {idyvvcBai). 

3 ;  ooofosed  by  the  introduction  of  *  Loc.  cit,  42  :    tht  B^  6  itrrbs 

the  Stoic  rry^/ioyuchy,  are  discussed  diip  tutrOdytrai  fiMpdy  itv  /jUiptor  rov 

by  Panzerbieter,   86,  00;   further  Ocov,    mifiuov   §lycu,    8ri  TroWdxis 

<TOils  are  given  by  Theophrastus,  wp6s  iAAo   rdy  yovv   l^x^yits   o&f 

toe.  eit. ;  cf.  Philippson^'TAi;  iiyBpoi  ■  dpwfjLty  oUr*  iuco6ofi9y, 

»H  101  sqq.  •  Theophrastus,  Ice.  cU.  43. 

■  Plac.  T.  23,  8.  *  Vide  supra,  p.  296,  2  ;  Theo- 

*  Smell,     says    Theophrastus,  phrastus,  loc.  cit.  44  sqq. ;  PUu:, 

ioe.  eit.,  he  attributed  r^  »tpl  rhy  v.  20. 

iy^i^oKoh  d4pi;  rovroy  yap  &Qpouy  •  Arist.  De  Bespir.  c.  2,  470  b, 

(W   iccU   ffvfifUTpoy   rp    dyawyof.  30 ;  Panzer.  95. 
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ascribed  something  analogous  to  respiratioa  to  metals, 
supposing  them  to  absorb  damp  vapours  (jLKfi,ks\  and 
to  exude  them  again,  and  thus  seeking  to  explain  the 
attractive  power  of  the  magnet.'  Only  animals,  how- 
ever, he  considered,  can  breathe  the  air  as  such.  Plants 
are  entirely  irrational,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
breathe  it.* 

Like  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  Diogenes  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  perpetual  alternation  of  the 
world's  construction  and  destruction,  and  an  endless 
number  of  successive  worlds.  Simplicius'  expressly 
says  this,  and  the  statement  that  Diogenes  believed  in 
an  infinity  of  worlds*  must  have  reference  to  it,  for  his 
whole  cosmogony  shows,  even  more  clearly  than  the 
assertion  of  Simplicius  {loc.  cit.\^  that  he  could  only 
conceive  the  totality  of  simultaneous  things  as  one 
whole  limited  in  space.  Stobaeus*  speaks  of  a  future 
end  of  the  world,  and  Alexander,'^  of  a  gradual  drying 
up  of  the  sea,  which  must  both  have  a  similar  reference; 
and  even  without  this  exphcit  testimony,  we  must  have 
supposed  Diogenes  on  this  point,  likewise,  to  have  been 
in  agreement  with  his  predecessors. 

In  considering  his  theory  as  a  whole,  we  must  allow 
that  notwithstanding  its  superiority  to  the  previous  phi- 
losophic theories  in  scientific  and  literary  form,  and  in 

^  Alex.  Aphr.  Quasi.  Nat,  ii.  ^  Where  KSafAos  could  not  be 

23,  p.  138,  Speng.  used  in  the  singular  if  many  con- 

*  Theophrastiis,  loo.  cit.  44.  temporaneous  worlds  like  those  of 
'  Phfs.  267  b;  Tide  «ttjpra,  p.  Democritus  were  in  question.  Flofi. 

278,  1.  ii.  1,  6  (Stob.  i.  440)  seems  to  refer 

*  Diog.  is.  67  ;  Flut.  ap.  Eus.    to  Biogenes  the  Stoic. 

Pr.   Ev.  i.   8,    13;   Stob.  i.  496;  •  i.  416,  vide  w^m,  p.  277,  4. 

Theodoret,  Gt.  aff.  cur.  iv.  16,  p.  '  Meteorol,  91  a,  according  to 

68.  Theophrastus,  ?ide  ftcpro,  p.  251, 1. 
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its  comparative  wealth  of  empirical  knowledge,  there  is 
a  contradiction  involved  in  its  fundamental  conceptions. 
If  the  orderly  constitution  of  the  world  is  only  to  be 
understood  in  reference  to  a  world-forming  reason,  this 
presupposes  that  matter  as   such  does  not  suffice  to 
explain  it ;  its  cause  cannot  therefore  be  sought  in  one 
elementary  body,  and  so  Diogenes  is  forced  to  ascribe 
to  this  body  qualities  which  not  merely  from  our  point 
of  view,   but    absolutely   and    directly,   exclude    one 
another;  for  on  the  one  hand  he  describes  it  as  the 
subtlest  and  rarest,  because  it  is  the  all-permeating 
and  all-animating,  and  on  the  other,  he  makes  things 
arise  from  it,  not  only  by  condensation,  but  also  by 
rarefaction,  which  would  be  impossible  if  the  primitive 
element  were  itself  the  rarest  in  existence.*     That  it  is 
not  merely  ^  the  warm  air,  or  the  soul,  but  air  in  general 
that  Diogenes  calls  the  rarest,  we  are  at  any  rate  clearly 
told  by  Aristotle,^  who  says  that  Diogenes  held  the  soul 
to  be  air,  because  air  is  the  rarest  element  and  the 
primitive  matter;   and  Diogenes  himself  (Fr.  6)  says 
that  the  air  is  in  all  things,  and  permeates  all  things, 
which  could  not  be  unless  it  were  itself  the  subtlest 
element.    Nor  can  rarefaction^  refer  to  a   secondary 
form  of  air  arising  from  previous  condensation  ;  for  the 
ancient  philosophers,  with   one   accord,  attribute   the 
power  of  rarefaction,  as  well^  condensation,  to  primi- 
tive matter;*  and  this  indeed   lies  in  the  nature  of 

'  As   Bayle    lips    already  re-  •  In  the  passage  quoted,  supra, 

marked.  Diet.  Diogkne,  Rem.  B.  p.  290,  1. 

'  As  Paozerbieter  (106)   and  *  As  Ritt«r  holds,   Ion.  Phil. 

Weodtzn  TenDemann,  i.  441,  sup-  p.  57. 
pose.  »  Vide  supra,  p.  290,  4. 
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tUngs,  for  rarefaction  and  condensation  mutually 
presuppose  each  other,  and  a  condensation  of  one 
portion  of  a  body  of  air  is  impossible  without  the 
simultaneous  rarefaction  of  another.  Thus,  there  is 
a  contradiction  in  the  bases  of  the  system,  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  its  author  adopted  the  idea  of  a 
world-forming  reason,  without  therefore  abandoning  the 
ancient  Ionian  materialism,  and  especially  the  theories 
of  Anaximenes  on  primitive  matter. 

This  circumstance  would  in  itself  lead  us  to  con- 
jecture that  Diogenes'  theory  did  not  wholly  arise  out 
of  the  development  of  the  ancient  Ionian  physics,  but 
under  the  influence  of  another  philosophy,  having  a 
dififerent  standpoint ;  and  that  contradictory  elements 
had  therefore  appeared  in  it.  This  conjecture  becomes 
still  more  probable  when  we  see,  contemporaneously  with 
Diogenes,  the  very  definitions  which  contradict  his 
materialistic  presuppositions,  brought  forward  by  Anax- 
agoras  in  connection  with  a  more  logical  doctrine. 
We  have  no  certain  information,  it  is  true,  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  Diogenes,*  but  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Simplicius,*  based  probably  upon   Theophrastus,  that 

>  The  only  fixod  date,  the  men-  peal  to  Theophrastus.    That  Tbeo- 

tion  of  the  aerolite  of  Aegospot«-  phrastus  really  supposed  Diogenes 

mos,  which  fell  469  b.c.  (Stob.  i.  to  be  later  than  Anazagoras  seems 

608 ;  Theod.  Gr.  aff.  cur.  iv.  18,  probable  likewise,  because  in  die- 

p.  69 ;  and  Fanzerbieter,  p.  1  sq.)^  cussing  their  theories  he  repeatedly 

leaves  an  ample  margin.  places  Diogenes  after  him.    So  Ih 

*  Phya.  6  a:    icol  /lioyivi\s  8i  Senm,  39;   Hist.  Plant,  iii.  i-<>' 

b  ^ KToXhMndrrts,  ©"xeWi^  v^reuros  videPhilipp8on,'T\i}&ir0p«irIn|.l99. 

rSov  ir«pl  tavra  (rxo^eureCvrofv,   rk  Diogenes  is  also  described  as  a 

IJi\v  irXeurra  ffufAW9<l>0fnifiiifws  y4ypa-  younger  contemporary  of  A*^^.' 

^f,  T^  fiiy  icutA  *Ayoi^ay6f>a»  ri  8i  goras  by  Augustine,  Cio.  D^h  '^^^^ 

Korii  Af^Kijnroy  \iyuif,     Cf,  supra,  2  ;  and  Sidon.  ApoU.  xy.  fi9  sqq. "» 

p,  290,  1 ;  p.  291,  1 ;  with  the  ap-  aiKl  for  the  same  reason  ap^awntiy 
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he  appeared  later  than  Anaxagoras^  and  wrote  in  partial 
dependence  upon  him*     The  carefulness  of  Diogenes  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  natural  science,  and  especially 
the  .great  precision  of  his  anatomical  knowledge,  would 
assign  him  to  a  period  when   observation  had  made 
some  advances :  the  period  of  a  Hippo  and  a  Democritus.* 
In  the  same  way  we  shall  find  reason  to  suppose  him 
later  than  Empedocles.     On  these  grounds  some  .de- 
pendence of  Diogenes  on  Anaxagoras  seems  probable, 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  their  doctrines  is  wholly  in 
favour  of  this  view.     The  striking  similarity  between 
them  makes  it  hardly  credible   that  these   doctrines 
should  have  been  produced  independently  of  each  other.* 
Not  only  do  Diogenes  and  Anaxagoras  both  require  a 
world-forming  reason,  but  they  require  it  on  the  same 
ground,  that  the  order  of  the  universe  was  otherwise 
inexplicable  to  them  :  both  describe  this  reason  as  the 
subtlest  of  all  things;  both  derive  the  soul  and  life 
essentially  from  it.'     We   cannot,  however,  consider 
Anaxagoras  as  dependent  on  Diogenes,  and  Diogenes  as 
the  historical  link  between  him  and  the  older  physicists.* 

inCic.  N.  D.  i.  12,  29,  his  name  bach,  ^noxAcr.  ^ra^m.  p.  32  ;  Stein- 
comes  last  among  all  the  pre-So-  hart,  loe,  cit.  297,  considers  Dio- 
cratic  philosophers.  genes  to  be  rather  earlier   than 

'  This  date  is  further  supported  Anaxagoras. 
by  the  circumstance  which  Petersen  '  Cf.  the  section  on  Anaxagoras, 

has  shown  to  be  probable  in  his  infra. 

HippoeraHa  Seripta  ad  Temp.  Bat.  *  Schleiermacher      on      Diog. 

Duiponta,  part  i.  p.   30   (Hamb.  Werke,  3te  Abth.  ii.  156  sq.,  166 

1839,    (rywt-Prvyr.),    namely  that  sqq. ;  Braniss,  Geech.  der  Phil.  s. 

Aristophanes,  ^ub.  227  sqq.,  is  al-  Kant,  i.  128  sqq.,  vide  supra,  p.  1 67. 

luding  to  the  doctrine  of  Diogenes  Krische  is  less  positive,  vide  Forach, 

spoken  of  on  p.  297,  6 ;  which  doc-  170  sq.    Schleiermacher,  however, 

trine  in  that  case  most  even  then  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  for 

hare  attracted  attention  in  Athens,  in  his  Geach,  d.  Phil.  p.  77  he  de- 

*  Fan^serbieter,  19  sq.;  Schan-  scribes  Diogenes  as  an  eclectic  with- 
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Schleiermacher  indeed  thinks  that  had  Diogenes  been 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  Anaxagoras,  he  mu^t  have 
expressly  opposed  Anazagoras'  theory  that  the    air  is 
something  composite  ;  but  in  the  first  place  we  have  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  oppose  it ;  ^   and  in 
the  second  we  have  no  right  to  apply  the  standards  of 
modem  philosophy  to  the  methods  of  the  ancients,  nor 
to  expect  from  these  latter  a  profound  investigation  of 
theories  differing  from  their  own,  such  as  even  a  Plato 
did  not  always  impose  upon  himself.     The  main  prin- 
ciple of  Anaxagoras,  however,  the  separation    of  the 
organising  reason  from  matter,  Diogenes  seems  to  me 
clearly  enough    to    oppose,   in    his    6th    Frag^ment.* 
Schleiermacher  indeed  finds  no  trace  in  the  passage 
of  any  polemic  of  this  kind,  but  merely  the  tone  of  a 
person  who  is  newly  introducing  the  doctrine  of  vovs; 
but  the  care  with  which  Diogenes  demonstrates  that  all 
the  qualities  of  intelligence  bel6ng  to  the  air,  gives  me 
the  opposite  impression.     In  the  same  way  it  seems  to 
me  that  Diogenes*  is  so  careful  to  prove  the  unthink- 
ableness  of  several  primitive  substances,  because  he  had 
been  preceded  by  some  philosopher  who  denied  the 
unity  of  the  primitive  matter.     That  he  is  alluding  to 
Empedocles  oidy,  and  not  to  Anaxagoras,^  is  improbable, 
considering  the  many  other  points  of  contact  between 
Diogenes  and  Anaxagoras.     tf,  however,  he  had  Empe- 
docles chiefly  in  view,  that  alone  would  show  him  to  be 

out  principle  belonging,  with  the  Phys,  32  b :  itpht  ^vffio\6yo«s  ^ci- 

Sophists  and  Atomists,  to  the  third  priKdvai^  ots  koXu  ainhs  ao^iards. 
section  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  »  Vide  supra,  p.  287,  7- 

the  period  of  its  decay.  "  *  Fr.  2,  vide  at^tra,  p.  286,  2. 

'  He  says  of  himself  in  SimpL  *  Krisehe,  p.  ifl. 
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a  younger  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  and  his  philo- 
sophy might  he  supposed  to  have  appeared  at  a  later 
date  than  that  of  Anaxagoras.     Schleiermacher  con- 
siders it  more  natural  that  spirit  should  first  have  heen 
discovered  in  its  union  with  matter,  and  afterwards  in 
opposition  to  it ;  but  this  is  hardly  conclusive  in  regard 
to  Anaxagoras's  relation  to  Diogenes;  for  the  direct 
nnity  of  spirit  with  matter,  which  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  elder  physicists,  we  do  not  find  in  Diogenes  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  introduces  thought,  because  the  purely 
physical  explanation  of  phenomena  does  not  satisfy  him. 
Bnt  if  the  importance  of  thoueht  has  once  been  re- 
cognised, it  is  certainly  more  probable  that  the  new 
principle  should  be  first  set  up  in  abrupt  opposition  to 
material  causes,  than  that  it  should  be  combined  with 
them  in  so  uncertain  a  manner  as  by  Diogenes.^     The 
whole  question  is  decided  by  this  fact,  that  the  con- 
ception of  a  world-forming   reason   is   only  logically 
carried  out  by  Anaxagoras ;  Diogenes  on  the  contrary 
attempts  to  combine  it  in  a  contradictory  manner,  with 
a  standpoint  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  it.     This  in- 
decisive sort  of  eclecticism  is  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  younger  philosopher,  who  desires  to  make  use 
of  the  new  ideas  without  renouncing  the  old,  than  with 
the  philosopher  to  whom  the  new  ideas  belong  as  his 
original    possession.'     Diogenes    is  therefore,   in   my 

*  This  is  also  in  opposition  to  subsequent  inclination  of  the  vault 
Krische,  p.  1 72.  of  heaven ;  the  opinion  that  the  stars 

*  We  cannot  argoe  much  from  are  stony  masses ;  or  on  the  doc- 
the  agreement  of  the  two  philoso-  trine  of  the  senses,  for  sneh  theories 
phers  ID  certain  physical  theories,  are,  as  a  mle,  so  little  connected 
roch  88  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  with  philosophic  principles,  that 
primitiTe  lateral    movement   and  either  philosopher  might  equally 
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opinion,  an  adherent  of  the  old  Ionian  physics,  of  the 
school    of    Anaximenes;    suflBciently  affected    by   the 
philosophic  discovery  of  Anazagoras  to  attempt  a  com- 
bination  of  his  (Anaxagoras')   doctrine  with    that  of 
Anaximenes,  but  for  the  most  part  following  Anaximenee; 
in  his  principle  and  the  application  of  it.     That  there 
would  be  a  retrograde  movement,*   according   to  this 
view,  from  Anaxagoras  to  Diogenes  proves   nothing; 
for  historical  progress  in  general  does  not  exclude  re- 
trogression as  to  particulai-s :  ^  that  Anaxagoras,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  immediately  related  to   Anaxi- 
menes' is  true ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  from 
this  that  Diogenes  (rather  than  Heracleitus,  the  £iea- 
tics  or  the  Atomists)  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
them.     Lastly,  though  the  theory  of  the  ofjLotofjLepr}  may 
be  a  more  artificial  conception   than  the   doctrine  of 
Diogenes,^  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  must  be  the 
more  recent ;  it  is  quite  conceivable,  on  the  contrarv^ 
that  the  very  difficulties  of  the  Anaxagorean  expla- 
nation of  nature  may  have  had  the  efifect  of  confirming 
Diogenes  in  his   adherence  to  the  more   simple  and 
ancient    Ionic   doctrine.     The   same   might   be   con- 
jectured in  regard  to  the  dualism  of  the   principles 
professed  by  Anaxagoras ;  ^  and  thus  we  must  regard 

well  haTo  borrowed  them  from  the  to  foUow  Empedocles. 

other.    But  Diogenes'  explanation  *  Schleiermacher,  loc.  cit.  166. 

of  the  sensnons  perception,  at  any  *  From  Anaxagoras  to  Arehe- 

rate,  shows  a  development  of  the  laus  there  is  a  similar  retrogressioD. 

doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  (Tide  Phi-  '  Schleiermacher,  loe.  cU, 

lipp8on,'TXi9&yep(»irfni,  199),  and  *  Ibid, 

his  superiority  in  empirical  know-  *  Ou  this  account,  Brandis  (i. 

ledge  marks  him  rather  as  a  con-  272)  considers  Diogenes,  with  Ar- 

tempomry  of  Democritus  than  a  chelaus  and  the  Atomists,  in  the 

predecessor  of  Anaxagoras.    In  his  light  of  a  reaction    against  the 

t  heories  also  of  the  magnet  he  seems  dualism  of  Anaxagoras. 
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the  theory  of  Diogenes  as  the  attempt  of  a  later  philo- 
sopher, partly  to  save  the  physical  doctrine  of  Anaxi- 
menes  and  the  earlier  lonians  as  against  the  innovations 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  partly  to  combine  them  with  each 
other.* 

However  noteworthy  this  attempt  may  be,  the 
philosophic  importance  of  it  caimot  be  ranked  very 
high  ;  *  the  chief  merit  of  Diogenes  seems  to  consist  in 
his  having  enlarged  the  range  of  the  empirical  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  laboured  to  prove  more  completely 
the  life  and  teleological  constitution  of  nature  in  de- 
tail. But  these  ideas  were  themselves  supplied  to  him 
by  his  predecessors,  Anazagoras  and  the  ancient  phy- 
sicists. Greek  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  had  in  the  time 
of  Diogenes  long  since  struck  out  paths  that  conducted 
it  far  beyond  the  point  of  the  earlier  Ionian  physics.' 


^  As  is  thought  bj  most  modern 
'Writers,  cf.  Beinhold,  Gesch.  d.  Phil. 
i-  60 ;  Fries,  Geseh.  d.  Phil.  i.  236 
^- ;  Wendt  zu  Tennemann,  i.  427 
»qq.;  Bnmdis,  loc.  cit. ;  Philippsoa, 
^.«V.,198flqq.;  Ueberweg  Grundr. 
i.  42,  etc. 

'  The  doctrine  that  Steinhart 
{loe.cit.  p.  298)  finds  in  him,  and 
considers  an  important  advance, 
'^z., '  that  all  the  Phenomenal  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  self-abnega- 
tion of  a  principle  that  is  perma- 
nent and  persistent.in  itself,*  goes 
far  beyond  any  of  the  actual  ex- 
preasions  of  Diogenes.  In  reality, 
lie  merely  says  (Fr.  2  ;  vide  supra, 
p.  286, 2)  that  all  becoming  and  aU 


reciprocal  action  of  things  among 
themselves  presupposes  the  unity 
of  their  primitire  matter.  This  is, 
in  truth,  a  noteworthy  and  preg- 
nant thought,  but  the  conception 
of  primitive  matter  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  primitive  matter  to  things 
derived,  are  the  same  with  him  as 
with  Anaximf'nes. 

•  We  are  reminded  of  the  phy- 
sical notions  of  Diogenes,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  ancient  Ionic  school,  by 
the  Pseudo-Hi  ppocra tic  work,  irepl 
<f>v<nos  rcuiiov  (of.  Petersen,  p.  30 
sq.  of  the  treatise  quoted  aupra, 
p.  301,  1).  Here  also  we  find  e\'i 
dence  of  the  continuance  of  that 
school. 
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THE  PYTHAGOREAI^S.' 

L  SOURCES  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  IN  REGARD    TO   THE 
PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Among  all  the  schools  of  philosophy,  known  to  us,  there 
is  none  of  which  the  history  is  so  overgrown,  we  may 
almost  say,  so  concealed  by  myths  and  fictions,  and  the 
doctrines  of  which  have  been  so  replaced  in  the  course 
of  tradition  by  such  a  mass  of  later  constituents,  as 
that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Pythagoras  ahd  his  school 
are  seldom  mentioned  by  writers  anterior  to  Aristotle,' 
and  even  from  Plato,  whose  connection  with  them  was 


*  The  recent  literature  concern- 
ing Pythagoras  and  his  school  is 
giren  by  Ueberweg,  Grundr.  i.  48. 
Of  more  comprehensive  works,  be- 
sides the  accounts  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  general,  and  Ritter^s 
Geach.  d.  Pythag.  Phil.  (1826),  we 
have  the  second  volume  of  RSth's 
Gesch.  d.  Abendlichen  Philosophies 
which  treats  at  great  length  {Ahth. 
1,  pp.  261  -984,  and  2,  pp.  48-319) 
of  rythagoras;  and  Chaignet's 
work  in  two  volumes.  Pythagore 
et  la  Phifoaophie  Pythagoricienne. 
Roth's  exposition,  however,  is  so 
entirely  devoid  of  all  literary  and 
historical  criticism,  launches  out 
80  confidently  into  the  most  arbi- 
trary conjectures  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant fancies,  and  leaves  so 
much  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the 
intelligent  apprehension  and  the 
correct  reproduction  of  authorities, 
that  in  respect  to  our  historical 
knowledge  of  Fythagoreanism, 
hardly  anytliing  is  to  be  learned 


from  it.  Chaignet's  careful  work 
displays  much  more  sobriety.  But 
he  places  far  too  great  confideiics 
in  spurious  fragments  and  untrust- 
worthy statements,  and  is  thns  not 
seldom  misled  into  theories,  which 
cannot  stand  before  a  more  search- 
ing criticism.  This  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise,  since  he  starts  from 
the  presupposition  (i.  250,  4)  that 
the  authoriiies  (without  exception) 
are  'valabl-es.  tant  gu*on  n*a  fw 
dhnorUri  ^  impossibUiii  yu'ils  ne  U 
soient  pa**  instead  of  asking  in 
each  individual  case  whether  the 
testimony  is  based  on  a  tradition, 
founded  on  the  historical  fact,  and 
only  in  proportion  as  this  seems 
probable,  ginng  credence  to  it. 

*  The  little  that  can  be  quoted 
respecting  them  from  Xenophanes, 
Heracleitus,  DemocritU8,HerodotnB, 
lo  of  Chios,  Plato,  Isocrates,  Anaxi- 
mander  the  younger,  and  Andron 
of  ETphesus,  will  bo  noticed  in  the 
proper  place. 
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go  close,  we  can  glean  very  few  historical  details  re- 
j  specting  them.  Aristotle,  indeed,  bestowed  much 
attention  on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine ;  not  only  dis- 
cui^ing  it  in  the  course  of  his  more  comprehensive  re- 
searches, but  also  treating  it  in  separate  treatises  :  ^  yet 
when  we  compare  what  he  says  with  later  expositions, 
it  is  found  to  be  very  simple  and  almost  meagre.  While 
later  authors  can  expatiate  at  length  upon  Pythagoras 
and  his  doctrines,  he  is  never  mentioned,  or  at  most 
once  or  twice,  by  •  Aristotle ;  his  philosophic  doctrines 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  Pythagoreans  are 
everywhere  spoken  of  as  if  the  writer  were  ignorant 
whether,  and  how  far,  their  theories  were  really  derived 
from  Pythagoras  himself.^  Even  the  accounts  which 
we  get  from  the  writings  of  the  older  Peripatetics  and 
their  contemporaries — Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  Aristo- 

*  The  statements  concerning  the  d.  Fragm,  d.  Arch.  79  sq.),  or  by 

vri tings  in  question,  rtpl  ruv  Tlvdar  Hose's   argument  from    the   frag- 

TopctW,  Tfpi  rrjs  ^Apxvrtiov  ^ihoffo-  ment  hereafter  to   be  qnoted    or 

^taj,  t4  iK  rov  Tmalov  Koi  rav  by  what  he  adduces  {loc,  eit.)  from 

'hfXVTtittv,  npbs    rh  *AAKfuiWof,  Damascius.    Still  more  hazardous 

are  given  in  I*art.  ii.  6,   p.  48,  is  Rose's   repudiation  of   all  the 

second  edition.     As  to  the  treatise,  above  writings.     The  quotation  in 

yep)  T»y  nif6ayof>€lvVt   vide    also  Diog.   viii.    34,   'ApiffrortKris  xcpl 

Alexander  in  Metaph.  642  b,  5 ;  r&y  KvdfuoVt  would  equally  apply 

Fr.  31,  1  Bon. ;  Stob,  Ed.  i.  380 ;  to  a  portion  of  the  treatise  on  the 

Theo,  ArUhm.  30 ;  Plot  ap.  Gell.  Pythagoreans,    if,    indeed    (as    is 

y.  A.  \7.  11,   12;    Porphyry,    V.  most  likely),  there  be   not   some 

Pythag.  41 ;    Diog.    viii.    19,   cf.  misunderstanding  or  interpolation 

Brandis,  Gr.  Ram.  Phil.  i.  439  sq. ;  in  the  passage, 
ii.  b  1,  85 :  Eoce,  De  Arist.  libr.  *  oi     KoKoitfAMvoi    nvBay6p€ioi  ; 

ord.79  sqq.    Perhaps  the  so-called  Metaph.  i.  5,  at  the  beginning;  i. 

treatises  on  Archytas  and  the  rest  8,  989  b,  29  ;  Meteor,  i.  8,  346  a, 

are  identical  with  those  on    the  14 ;  o/  vwpl  ri}¥  *lraXla»  Kokoifitvoi 

Pythagoreans,  or  with  certain  parts  8^  UvOayoptloi^  Be  CalOt  ii.  13,  293 

of  them.      Meanwhile,    however  a,  20 ;  twv  'lra\iKiiv  rivts  koI  ica- 

probable  it  may  be  that  the  treatise  \ovfiiv<ay  Uvdayoptivyt  Meteor,  i.  6, 

OD  Arehytas  is   spurious,  thin  is  342  b,   30;    cf.  Schw^gler,  Arist. 

not  substantiated  by  Gruppe  (  Ueber  Metaph.  iii.  44. 

x2 
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xenus,  Dicaearchus,  Heracleides,  and  Eudoxus  * — ^are  far 
slighter  and  more  cautious  than  the  subsequent  tradi- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  from  them  we  can  see  that  legend  had 
already  taken  possession  of  Pythagoras  and  his  personal 
history ;  and  that  the  later  Peripatetics  had  begun  to  de- 
velop the  Pythagorean  doctrines  according  to  their  fancy. 
These  sources  (of  which  it  is  true  we  possess  only 
fragments)  give  us  scarcely  a  single  detail  which  we 
did  not  already  know  through  Aristotle.     Farther  de- 
velopments of  the  Pythagorean  legend,  which  relate, 
however,  rather  to  the  history  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
school,  than  to  their  doctrines,  appear  during  the  third 
and  second  centuries,  in  the  statements  of  Epicurus, 
Timaeus,  Neanthes,  Hermippus,   Hieronymus,  Hippo- 
botus,  and  others.     But  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  when  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  wrotfi 
his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  when  Moderatus  compiled  a 
long  and  detailed  work  on  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy, 
when  Nicomachus  treated  the  theory  of  numbers  and 
theology  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  own 
school — that  the  authorities  concerning  Pythagoras  and 
his  doctrines   became  copious   enough  to   make  such 
expositions  as  those  of  Porphyry  and  lamblichus  pos- 
sible.*    Thus  the  tradition  respecting  Pythagoreanism 

>  iloth,  Ahendl.  Phil.  ii.  a,  270,  '  To  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 

adds  to  thoee  Lyco,  the  opponent  of  riod  belongs  also  (Part  iii.  h.  7^ 

Aristotle  (cf.  Part  ii.  b,  36, 2,  second  sqq.)  the  woA  from  which  Alex- 

ed.),  and  Cleanthes  the  Stoic.    Bot  ander  Poljhistor  (Diog.  viii.  21 

it  is  more  probable  that  the  former  eq.)  has  taken  his  exposition  of  the 

was  a  Neo- Pythagorean  than  a  con-  Pythagorean     doctrine,    and    on 

temporary  of  Aristotle  ;   and  the  which  that  of  Sextus,  Pyrrk,  iii- 

Cleanthes  of  Porphyry  is  certainly  162  sqq. ;    Math.  vii.  94*  sqq. ;  x. 

not  the  Stoic,  but  most  likely  a  mis-  249  sqq.,  likewise  appears  to  U 

spelling  for  Neanthes  (of  Cyzicus).  based. 
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and  its  founder  grows  fuller  and  fuller,  the  &rther  re- 
moved it  is  from  the  date  of  these  phenomena ;  and 
more  and  more  scanty,  the  nearer  we  approach  them. 
With  the  range  and  extent  of  the  accounts,  their  nature 
likewise  changes.     At  first   many   miraculous  stories 
about  Pythagoras  were  in  circulation.     In   course   of 
time  his  whole   history  developes  into   a    continuous 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  events.     In  the  older 
statements,  the  Pythagorean  system  bore  a  simple  and 
primitive    character,   in    harmony  with    the    general 
tendency  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy ;  according  to 
the  later  representation,  it  approximates  so  greatly  to 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrines  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans of  the  Christian  period  could  even  maintain  ^ 
that  the  Philosophers  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum 
had  stolen  their  so-called  discoveries,  one  and  all,  from 
Pythagoras.'  It  is  plain  that  such  a  development  of  the 
tradition  could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  history, 
for  how  can  we  suppose  that  the  writers  of  the  Christian 
period  had.  at  their  command  a  mass  of  authentic  in- 
formation unknown  to  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  how 
can  we  recognise  as  genuine   Pythagorean   doctrines, 
propositions  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  not  only  do  not 
attribute  to  the  Pythagoreans,  but  for  the  most  part 

*  Porphyry,  V,  Pyth,  53,  pro-  conld  not  adopt,  and  omitting  the 

b&bly  after  Moderatus.  remainder,  called  that  the  whole 

'  It  is  clear  that  precisely  the  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine ;  and 

opposite  was  actually  &ie  case,  and  also  in  the  statement  of  Moderatus 

that  the  ancient  Pythagorean  doc-  {loc.  cU.  48)  that  the  number  theory 

trine  oontained  none  of  the  accre-  with  Pythagoras  and  his  disciples 

lions  which  afterwards  made  their  had  been  only    symbolical    of   a 

appearance.    This  is  betra}  ed  by  higher  speculation  (cf.  Part  iii.  b, 

the  author  when  he  says  that  Plato  96  sq.,  second  edition), 
and  Aristotle  collected  all  that  they 
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expressly  deny  that  they  held,  and  claim  as  their  own 
personal  discoveries  ?  The  so-called  Pythagiorean  doc- 
trines which  are  not  acknowledged  as  such  by  ancient 
authorities  are  Neo-Pythagorean,  and  the  miraculous 
tales  and  improbable  combinations  with  which  Pytha- 
gorean history  is  so  largely  adorned  in  the  later  authors, 
no  doubt  in  great  part  emanate  from  the  same  source. 

But  if  the  untrustworthy  and  unhistorical  character 
of  these  expositions  is  in  the  main   indisputable,  we 
cannot  venture  to  make  use  of  the  statements   they 
contain,  even  where  these  statements  are  not  in  them- 
selves opposed  to  historical  probability,  and  to  the  more 
ancient  and  trustworthy  authorities ;  for  how  can  we,  in 
regard  to  minor  particulars,  trust  the  assertions  of  those 
who  have  grossly  deceived  us  in  the  most  important 
matters?    In  all  cases  therefore  where  the  later  an- 
thorities,  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Neo-Pytha- 
goreism,   are   unsupported  by   other  testimony,   their 
statements  may  generally  be  supposed  to  rest,  not  on 
real  knowledge  or  credible  tradition,  but  on  dogmatic 
presuppositions,    party    interests,    imcertain    legends, 
arbitrary  inventions,  or  falsified   writings.     Even  the 
agreement    of  several   such   authorities  cannot  prove 
much,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  transcribe  one  from 
the   other  without   any  preliminary  criticism;*   their 
assertions  merit  attention  only  in  cases  where  they  may 
either  be  directly  referred  to  older  sources,  or  where 
their  internal  nature  justifies  us  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  founded  on  historical  tradition. 

'  Thus  Jamblichus  copies  For*    tioDs,  copied  ApoUoniuB  and  Ho- 
pbynr,  and  both  of  them,  as  far  as    deratus. 
we  may  judge  from  their  quota- 
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What  has  just  been  said  in  regard  to  the  indirect 
authorities  for  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  equally  ap- 
plies to  the  so-called  direct  sources.     Later  writers, 
belcmging  almost  without  exception  to  the  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  and  Neo-Platonic  period,  speak  of  an  extensive 
Pythagorean    literature,  the  nature   and  compass  of 
which  we  may  gather  not  only  from  the  few  writings 
we  possess,  but  far  more  from  the  numerous  fragments 
which   exist  of  lost  works.'     A  very  small  fraction, 
however,  of  these  writings  may  with  any  probability  be 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  Pythagorean  school.     Had  this 
school  possessed  such  a  mass  of  written  works,  it  would 
be  hard  to  understand  why  the  ancient  authors  should 
not  contain  more  distinct  allusions  to  them,  and  es- 
pecially why  Aristotle  should  be  so  entirely  silent  as 
to  Pythagoras'  own  doctrine,*  when  several  of  these 


'  A  rerievr  of  these  is  given  in 
Part  iii.  b,  p.  85  sqq.,  second  edi- 
tion. MuUach,  however,  has 
printed,  in  his  second  volume  of 
fragments,  most  of  those  omitted 
in  the  first. 

'  Diogenes,  viii.  6,  mentions 
three  works  of  Pythagoras :  a  ▼«- 
Scvrix^ir,  a  noXiruchv,  and  a  ^voi- 
t&9.  Heraeleides  Lembos  (about 
180  B.C.}  besides  these  speaks  of  a 
treatise,  vcpl  rov  SAov,  and  a  Uf^s 
^^s,  in  hexameters.  How  this 
last  is  related  to  the  If^t  xSyos^ 
consistingof  twentj-foorrhapsodies 
'which,  according  to  Suidas,  must 
be  actribnted  to  Orpheus,  and  ac" 
cording  to  others,  was  written  by 
Theognetus  the  Thessalian,  or 
CercopB  the  Pythagorean,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Orphic 
Theogony  (Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  L 
714)  cannot  be  discovered.    That 


the  fragments  of  a  nveay6p9i09 
6fjivos  about  number  (ap.  IVoolus 
in  TiTH,  156  C,  269  B,  331  E,  212 
A,  6  A,  96  D ;  Syrian  in  Metaph.  59 
b ;  Sehol.  in  Jrist.  893  a,  19  sqq. ; 
Simplicius,  Phys,  104  b  ;  De  Cceio, 
259  a,  87;  Sckol.  511  b,  12;  cf. 
Themist  in  Pkya.  iii.  4,  p.  220, 
22  sq. ;  in  De  An.  i.  2,  pp.  20,  21 ; 
Tbeo,  Mu8,  e.  38,  p.  155;  Sext. 
Math,  iv.  2;  vii  94,  109;  Iambi. 
V.  P.  162.  and  Lobeck.  loo.  cit.) 
belong  to  the  /epos  \&yoi  of  Pytha- 
goras* it  is  impossible  to  prove; 
but  Produs  distinguishee  the  Py- 
thagorean hymn  very  distinctly 
from  the  Orphic  poem.  Xambl. 
K.  P.  146;  cf.  Proclus  in  Tim. 
289  B,  gives  the  oommeaceraent  of 
a  second  Ufhs  x6yos  in  prose,  which 
was  also  ascribed  to  Telauges. 
fragments  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  Limblichus,  Moom.  Arithm,  p. 
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writings  bear  his  very  name.^     But  we  are   expressly 


11 ;  Syrian  tfi  MeU^h,;  Schol.  in 
Ar,  842  a,  8,  902  a,  24,  911  b,  2, 
931  a,  5  ;  Hierocles  in  Carm.  Aur, 
p.  166  {Philon.  Gr.  Fr.  ed.  Mull.  i. 
464  b) ;  cf.  also  Proclus  in  Euclid. 
p.  7  (222  Friedl.).  This  Uphs 
Xiyos,  as  appears  from  the  above 
quotations,  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  theological  and  metaphy- 
sical import  of  numbers.  In  Biod. 
i.  98  there  is  mention  of  a  Uphs 
\6yos  of  Pythagoras,  by  which  we 
must  probably  understand  the  one 
in  verse,  and  not  the  prose  work 
which  seems  to  have  been  later. 
Besides  the  above-named  writings 
Heracleides,  he.  cii.^  notices  others ; 
Ttpl  ritvj(riSy  irtpi  c&o-ci3c(as,  *  Helo- 
thales,'  and  'Croton'  (these  last 
were  dialogues,  as  it  would  se^^m), 
Kol  KaAovs;  lamblichus  {Thfol. 
Arithm.  p.  19)  a  ff^yypcLfifm  Trepl 
Bt&Vy  probably  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  l«poi  Xiyoi ;  Pliny,  Hist 
Nat  XXV.  2,  13;  xxiv.  17,  156  sq., 
a  book  on  the  influences  of  plants ; 
Galen,  De  Bemed.  Parab.  vol.  xiv. 
567  K,  a  treatise  ircpl  (TKiXXTis; 
Proclus,  in  Tim.  141  D,  a  \^os 
irphs^ABaptr;  Tzetzes.  Chil.  ii.  888 
sq.  (cf.  Harless,  in  Fahr.  Bihl.  Gr. 
i.  786),  itpoyvwrriKk  fiifixia;  Ma- 
lal.  66  D ;  Cedren.  138  G,  a  his- 
tory of  the  war  between  the 
Samians  and  Cyrus ;  Porphyry,  p. 
16,  an  inscription  on  the  grave  of 
Apollo  in  Delos.  lo  of  Chios  (or 
more  probably  Epigones,  ta  whom 
Kallimachus  attributed  the  rpicey- 
fu>C)  asserted  that  he  composed 
pseudo-Orphic  writings  (Clemens, 
/oc.  cit. ;  IHog.  viii.  8),  and  that 
Hippasus  had  stolen  from  him  a 
fAvaruchs  \Syos,  and  from  Asto,  the 
Crotonian,  a  whole  series  of  works 
(Diogenes,  viii.  7).  A  Kcerdfiaais 
els  Siw  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 


the  tale  of  the  philosopher's  jour- 
ney to  Hades  (vide  tn/ro,  Z40,  2). 
Nietzsche  {Beiir.  z.  QutUenkuneU, 
d.  Laert.  Biog.,  Baael,  1870.  p.  16 
sq.)  refers  to  the  same  source  th^ 
statement   in    Biog.    viii. :    ahrwi 
\4youai  Kot  rets  <ric<nrid8«f,   sabsti- 
tuting  conjectumlly  a-Kowiis  Atdao 
for  a-KOTtdZas.    The  verses  in  Jus- 
tin {Be  Monarch,  c.  2,  end)   have 
reference  to  a  poem  forged  or  in- 
tfrpolated    by   a    Jewish    baiid; 
other  fragments  of   Pythagorean 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  JosC. 
Cohort,  c.  19  (Clemens,  Proir.  47 
C,   &c. ;     cf.    Otto,   note   on   the 
passage    in    Justin) ;    Porph.    Be 
AbsHn.     iv.     18;    Iambi.     Tieol. 
Arithm.  19;  Sjrum,  Schol.  in ArisL 
912  a,  32  b,  4  sqq.     It  is  doabCful 
whether  there  was  a  system  of 
Arithmetic  in    circulation    under 
the  name  of  Pythagoras,  to  which 
the  statement  of  his  bavingwritten 
the  first  work  on  Arithmetic  may 
refer  (vide  Malal.  67  a  ;  Cedren. 
138  D,  166  B ;  Isodor.  OHff.  iii.  2). 
The     numerous     moral  .maxims 
which  ScobieuB  quotes  in  the  Flo- 
rilegium  from  PythMgonu  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  any 
work  falsely  attributed  to  him.  Tbe 
so-called  golden  poem  was  by  many 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  although 
it  does  not  itself  lay  claim  to  such 
an  origin  (vide  MuUach    in   his 
edition  of  IRerocUs  in  Carm-aw. 
9  sq. ;  Fragm.  Philos.   Gr.  i.  410, 
and  the  summaries  of  the  extracts 
from  Stobsus,  loc.  cU.),  and  lam- 
blichus, V.P.  158,  198,  speaks  in 
a  general  manner  of  many  books 
embracing  the  whole  of  philosophy, 
which  were  some  of  them  written 
by  Pythagoras  himself,  and  some 
under  his  name. 

'  For  the  story  of  the  conceal- 
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told  that  Philolaus  was  the  first  Pythagorean  who 
published  a  philosophical  work,  that  before  his  time  do 
Pythagorean  writings  were  known,*  and  that  Pythagoras 
himself  wrote  nothing ;  ^  nor  did  Hippasus,^  although 
we  possess  some  supposed  fragments  of  his  work.  lam- 
blichus^  says  that  Pythagorean  writings  were  in  exist- 


meot  of  these  writings  (vide  ir^ra^ 
note  4),  which,  according  to  lambli- 
ehus,  was  no  longer  belieTed,  even 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  cannot  be 
brought  forward,  more  especially 
if  lo  had  already  been  acquainted 
with  them  (vide  preceding  note). 
Both  8  groundless  statement  that 
Aristotle  and  the  other  ancient  au- 
thorities knew  only  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, the  ezoterics  of  the  school, 
Mkd  not  of  the  esoteric  doctrines 
taoght  to  the  Pythagoreans — (an 
indispensable  and  fundamental 
presupposition  of  his  whole  expo- 
sirion)  will  be  examined  infra.  If 
this  statement  be  disproyed,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  attempt  to  rucon- 
fitmct  the  Icp^s  X^os  of  Pythagoras 
from  the  fragments  of  the  Orphic 
poem,  said  to  be  identical  with  it 
(Roth,  ii.  a,  609-764) ;  since  the 
I^rthagorean  origin  of  this  poem  is 
not  only  wholly  undemoustrable, 
but  quite  incompatible  with  all 
credible  accounts  of  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine.  Disregarding  Lo- 
beck's  classical  labours,  Koth  con- 
fuses in  such  an  uncritical  manner 
statements  from  Orphic  and  Py- 
thagorean works  relating  to  writings 
entirely  distinct,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  centuries;  so  that 
his  whole  pretentious  and  elaborate 
diecQssion  can  only  mislead  those 
who  are  less  instructed,  while  for 
the  learned  it  is  utterly  valueless. 
\  IMog.  Tiii.  16,  but  especially 
wction  85 :  rovr6v  ^ifcri  Af|fi^|rplos 


(Demetrius  Magnes,  the  well-known 
contemporary  of  Cicero)  iw  'Ofw*^- 
fjMis  irp&Tov  ^kSovvox  T«y  HvSayo- 
pucAy  irtpl  ^6(rt»s,  Iambi.  V,  P. 
199 ;  vide  if^fra,  note  4. 

«  Porph.  V.  Pt/thag,  67  (re- 
peated by  Iambi.  V.  Pyth.  252  sq.). 
After  the  persecution  of  Cylon: 
^(c\xx€  ical  4i  iwKTT'fififif  ip^os  iy 
Tois  trHiBwiy  in  ^vXaxBtura  &xp' 
t6t9,  ijl&wp  r&v  hwravvirw  irapit 
rois  l|w  ?iiafjLyr}fioy*vOfiiy»v'  o(^c 
ykp  HuOaySpou  vvyypa^fia  ^v,  and 
BO  on.  Those  consequently  who 
escaped  from  the  persecution  wrote 
summaries  of  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine for  their  aaherents.  But 
Porphyry  himself  presupposes  that 
there  were  ancient  Pythagorean 
writings,  and,  therefore,  ad(U  that 
the  Pythagoreans  collected  them. 
In  Diog.  viii.  6,  we  read  :  lyioi  /jl^v 
olv  TlvBa!y6pa¥  iirfik  %v  jraTaAciTcTv 
o^yypofifAd  ^eurt.  This  is  more 
emphatically  stated  in  Plut.  Alex. 
Fort.  i.  4,  p.  328 ;  Numa,  22 ;  Lu- 
cian,  De  Salut.  c.  6 ;  Galen,  De 
Hipp,  et  Plat.  i.  26  ;  v.  6,  T  xv.  ; 
68,  478,  K  (although  he,  in  another 
place,  vide  supra,  p.  312,  quotes  a 
work  of  Pythagoras);  Joseph.  Con, 
Ap.  i.  22,  perhaps  after  Aristobu- 
lus ;  Augustin,  De  Cons.  Evang,  i. 
12. 

■  Diog.  viii.  84 :  ^o\  V  alrhv 
Afifi^pios  iv  *Opm¥iiiJJM  firfiky 
KaraKtrtiy  a^yypofifui. 

*  V.  Pyth.  199 :  em^C«rai  8« 
leol  ^'Hif  ^vAoK^f  iLKpifi§ia'  iv  T^p  to<- 
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ence,  but  that  until  the  time  of  Philolaus  they  were 
strictly  preserved  as  secret  by  the  school,  but  this  asser- 
tion can  have  no  weight  against  the  evidence  we  have 
just  cited;  it  is  rather  indeed  a  confirmation  of  the  fiwt 
that  the  later  writers  themselves  could  find  no  authen- 
tic traces  of  the  existence  of  Pythagorean  writings 
previous  to  Philolaus.     When,  therefore,  the  savants  of 
the  Alexandrian  or  Roman  period  presuppose  that  such 
writings  must  always  have  existed,  at  any  rate  within 
the  Pythagorean  school,  this  theory  is  entirely  based  on 
the  assertions  of  the  so-called  ancient  works  themselves^ 
and  on  the  opinions  of  a  generation  which  could  form 
no  idea  of  a  philosophic   school  without  philosophic 
literature,  because  it  was  itself  accustomed  to  get  its 
science  from  books.     Moreover,  the  internal  evidence 
of  most  of  these   reputed   Pythagorean  fragments  is 
strongly  against  their  authenticity.     The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  fragments  of  Philolaus  indeed,  as  Bockh  has 
shown  in  his  excellent  monograph,^  must  certainly  be 
considered  genuine,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  external 
testimony,  but  also,  and  far  more  because  in  content 
and  mode  of  expression  they  agree  with  one  another, 
and  are  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  from  well 
authenticated  sources  as  Pythagorean ;    there  is  only 
one  passage  of  any  importance  in  a  philosophic  point  of 
view  to  which  we  must  make  an  exception.*     On  the 

travraisy^vwlslTuvoji^Uhv^wX^'  seiner    Werke,    1S19^       Cf.    also 

vfTcu  r&v  TlvOayopfimv  &wofiirtifUrtt¥  Preller,  PkUol. ;  Allg,  Encykl.  vo» 

vtptrtrwx^s  irph  Trjs  ^iXoKdov  4i\i-  Entch  und  Gruber,  sect,  lii.,  ¥ol* 

icUu,  &X\*  oItos  TpiiTQS  iiiiy§yK%  rk  xziii.  370  sq. 
epv\o6fifya,  ravra  rpla  $ifikla,  *  Since   the    above    wae   fint 

>  Philolaus    dee  Pythagoreers  written,  the  genuineneKS  of  these 

Lehretit    nebst    den    BruchstUcken  fragmente  of  Philoliius»  already  de* 
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other  handy  according  to  the  above  quotations,  there 


Bied  by  fiose ;  Ariat  libr.  ord,  p.  2, 
b^a  been  irannlj  contested  by 
Sehaanchmidt  (J!>»0  angebliche 
aekrifUtsllerei  des  PHldauSy  1864), 
and  the  vork  to  which  they  belonged 
baa  been  assigned  to  the  first,  or 
at  earliest,  the  second  century  be- 
fore Christ  Though  I  adhere  to 
nj  original  opinion  respecting 
them,!  cannot  fully  expound  my 
reasons  for  it  in  this  place,  but 
viU  merely  indicate  the  chief 
points.  To  begin  with,  as  regards 
tikbtruditton  concerning  the  writing 
of  PMlolaus,  the  existence  of  a 
irork  under  that  name  is  presup- 
posed by  Hermippus  (a^.  Diog.  viii. 
85)  andSatyruB  {ibid.  lii.  9)  about 
200  KC,  for  they  tell  us  that 
Plato  bought  the  work  of  Philo- 
laos,  and  copied  his  Timseus  from 
it.  Both  speak  of  this  work  as 
well  known,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
tee  bow,  if  it  did  not  exist,  ihe 
statement  could  have  arisen.  Be- 
sides, Uermippus  borrowed  the  as- 
sertion from  an  older  writer. 
Ahready  about  240  b.c.  the  book 
WM  known  to  Neanthes,  as  is 
shown  by  the  statement  of  this 
author  in  Diog.  viii.  56,  that  up  to* 
the  time  of  Pbilolaus  and  Empe- 
dodesthe  Pythagoreans  admitted 
ereryone  to  their  instructions,  but 
that  when  Empedodes  had  made 
known  their  doctrines  in  his  poem, 
they  resolved  never  to  impart  them 
U>  any  other  poet.  The  design  of 
Neanthes  in  this  story  can  only  be 
to  Goupde  Philolaus  with  Empedo- 
eles  as  one  of  the  first  Pythagorean 
^ters ;  not  (as  Schaarschmidt,  p. 
76  thinks)  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  esoteric  doctrinee  by 
the  oial  teaching  of  Philolaus; 
Philolaus  in  that  teaching,  acoord- 
iag  to  Neanthes  himself,  only  did 


what  everyone  else  had  done  up  U> 
that  time.  Diogenes,  it  is  true, 
afterwards  speaks  of  Empedoclee 
alone,  and  of  the  exclusion  of 
poets;  but  he  cannot  Intimately 
conclude  from  this  that  Neanthea 
*  did  not  know  as  yet  of  any  work 
written  by  Philolaus.'  Diogenes 
makes  this  observation  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  Empedocles;  he  maj 
perhaps  h^ve  sdopted  from  Nean- 
thes only  what  concerned  his  sub- 
ject. Or  again,  Neanthes  may 
have  merely  mentioned  the  prohi- 
bition to  which  Empedocles,  as  th» 
first  of  the  so-called  Pythagorean 
writers,  had  given  rise.  According 
to  these  authorities,  too,  we  must 
refer  the  well-known  verses  of 
Timon.  ap.  Gell.  N.  A,  iii.  17,  to 
the  work  of  Philolaus;  for  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  they  should 
relate  to  no  particular  work,  but 
to  any  Pythagorean  book  whatso- 
ever (Schaarschmidty  75).  It  is 
true  tliat  Philolaus  is  never  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  though  a  word 
is  quoted  from  him  in  Etk,  Eud.  ii. 
8,  1225  a,  S3;  and  Plato  in  the 
2'im«iw places  his  physical  theories, 
not  in  the  mouth  of  Philolaus,  but 
of  a  Pythagorean  otherwise  un- 
known. But  Plato  h€ul  every  rea- 
son to  do  this,  supposing  there 
existed  a  writing  of  Philolaus 
which  would  immediately  have  ex- 
hibited the  great  difference  of  his 
physical  doctrines  from  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  And  with  re- 
gard to  Aristotle,  though  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  have  derived 
his  numerous  and  minute  state- 
ments about  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trines merely  from  oral  tradition, 
yet  he  never  mentions  his  authori- ' 
ties;  just  as  elsewhere  he  quotes 
much  from  the  ancient  philosophers 
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can  be  no  question  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  writings 


without  saying  whence  he  gets  it. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  argue  from 
his  silence  respecting  PhiloUtus, 
that  no  work  of  his  was  known 
to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  compare  Metaph.  i.  6,  986  b, 
2  sqq.  with  the  fragment  of  Phi- 
lolaus  in  Stob.  Ed,  i.  464  sq. 
(vide  in/rOt  371,  2) ;  Metaph.  ziii. 
6,  1080  b,  20;  xiv.  3,  1091  a,  13 
sq.,  with  Stob.  i.  468  ;  Metaph.  i. 
6,  985,  b,  29  sq.  with  the  fragment 
in  Iambi.  Tkeol.  Arithm.  p.  66,  22 
(vide  tw/ra,  %  iii.),  it  will  appear 
very  probable  that  Aristotle  in 
these  pastMges  is  referring  to  the 
work  of  Philolaus ;  and  considering 
the  scanty  number  of  the  fragments 
we  possess,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
farther  proofs  are  not  forthcoming. 
(For  other  details,  cf.  Zeller,  Aris- 
toteles  und  PhUofaos.  Hermes,  z. 
178  sq.)  Xenocrates,  too,  accord- 
ing to  Iambi.  Theol.  Arithm.  p.  61 
sq.,  occupied  himself  greatly  with 
the  writings  of  Philolaus ;  and  if 
this  evidence  is  not  quite  unim- 
peachable, yet  it  has  in  its  favour 
that  Xenocrates  agrees  with  Phi- 
lolaus in  his  doctrine  of  aether  (vide 
Part  ii.  a,  809,  1).  We  meet  with 
the  same  theory  in  the  Platonic 
Epinomis  (vide  loc.  cit.  894,  2),  but 
there  also  (077  Dt  sqq.)  there  seem 
to  be  echoes  of  Philoliius  (ap.  Stob. 
i.  8,  infra,  371,  1).  The  external 
evidence,  however,  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  Phi- 
lolaus really  composed  the  writing 
attributed  to  him,  and  that  we 
have  received  from  tradition  ^nu- 
ine  remnants  of  it.  In  his  judg- 
ment of  the  fragments  themselves, 
I  cannot  agree  with  Schaarschmidt, 
as  he  assigns  them  all,  witliout  ex- 
ception, to  the  same  author ;  and 
on  this  presupposition  easily  de- 


rives arguments  from  some  against 
others;    whereas  the   qaesrtion  of 
identity  of  authorship  was  the  veir 
first  he  should  have   detemuned. 
I,  for  my  part,  consider  the  interrsl 
so  great  between  the  fragment  in 
Stobseus,  Eel.  I  420  (vide  iufra\ 
and  the  large  majority  of  the  nest 
both  in  form  and  content,  that  I 
could  not  ascribe  all  to  the  same 
author  unless  I  called    them  aii 
alike  unauthentic.    Schaarsehmidt 
himself  calls  attention   to  the  fwt 
that  the  utterances  of  this  fng- 
ment  about  the  world-eonl  are  in 
contradiction  to  the  doctriDe  of  the 
central  fire    elsewhere    attriboteci 
to  Philolaus.    It  further   appears 
to  me  that,  as  he  has  not  sufficiently 
discriminated  between  the  vBriouB 
fragments,  neither  hashedone  so  be- 
tween the  fragments  of  Phil olan8*R 
work,  and  the  accounts  given  us  of 
that  work.    He  attributes  (p.  37)  to 
the  •  fragmentist '  the  Stoic  ^;*^ 
vik6v,  and  the  Platonic  Demioigns 
in  the  text^  Stob.  Ed.  i.  462,  as 
well  as  (p.   30)  the  expressions, 
tlKiKpivtia  tSnf  erotx^i»v,  ^tKoiuri' 
fioKos  y4v9tris,  ibid.  488  ;   whereas 
the  author  whom  Stobeeus  follows 
may  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others* 
have  applied  to  ancient  doctrines 
the  language  and  conceptions  of 
kter  times.    On  page  38  the  con- 
clusion   drawn    by    Athenagoras 
(Suppl,  6),  from  a  quite  indefinite 
expression  of  Philolaus  (the  Unity 
and    Immateriality    of    God),   is 
treated  as  the  saying  of  the  so- 
called  Philolaus  himself.    On  page 
63  'Philolaus*  is  said  to  speak 
in   Stob.  Ed.  i.  680,  of  a  triple 
sun;  though  the  narrator  dearly 
distinguishes     his    own     remark 
*  that,    according    to     PhiloJso* 
there  was  in  some  sort  a  triple 
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attributed  to  Pythagoras ;  and  the  scattered  fragments 


ran/  firom  what  Philolans  actually 
•aid;  and  he  afterwards  directlj 
ascribes  two  sons  to  Empedocles. 
There  may  indeed  be  found  in  the 
starements  of  writers  like  Stobeus, 
Pseudo-Plutarch,  Censorinus,  and 
Bnethina   about   Philolaus,   many 
inaocoracies,  lacunae,  and    uncer- 
tainties ;    but  we    ought  not    to 
consider   this   (as    Schaarschmidt 
does,  e.g.  p.  63  sq.,  65  sq.  72)  a 
proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
writings  which  they  are  describing, 
for   their   statements    hare  very 
often'  the  same  defects  in   cases 
where  they  can  be  confirmed  by 
nwro  trustworthy  evidence.     But 
Schaarschmidt  seems   to  me    not 
seldom   to  raise  objections  which 
can  only  be  based  on  an  incorrect 
Tiew  of  the  passages  and  doctrines 
in  question.    He  says,  for  instance 
(p.  32  sqq.),  that  the  passage  in 
Stob.   Ed.  i.  360  contradicts  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Be  Ccelo, 
Vi.  2,  286  a,  10),  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans assumed  only  a  right  and 
a  left  in   the  world,  and  not  an 
above  and  a  below,  a  before  and  a 
behind ;  but  this  latter  statement 
is  explained  by  another  from  the 
work  on  the  Pythagoreans  {Schol.  in 
Ami.  492  b,  39),  which  even,  were 
it  spurious,  we  could  scarcely  as- 
•ign  to  a  period  so  recent  as  the 
Neo-Pythagorean,    The  Pythago- 
reans (we  there  read)  admitted  no 
above  and  below  in  the  ordinary 
and  proper   sense,  because    they 
identified  the  above  with  the  left 
side  of  the  world,  and  the  below 
wi^  the  right;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  above  with  the  circumfe- 
rence, and    the  below  with    the 
centre.    This  last  conception  seems 
to  be  precisely  the  meaning  of  the 
mutiUted  passage  in  Stobseus  ;  it 


resolves  the  opposition  of  the 
above  and  the  below  into  that  of 
the  outward  and  inward.  Schaar- 
schmidt (p.  38)  also  finds  it  incon- 
ceivable that  Philolaus  should  have 
called  the  Central  fixe,  t^  irpStrov 
apfAoaO^v  fh  iy  (vide  infra\  but  he 
might  have  understood  it  by  the 
help  of  Aristotle,  who  equally 
speaks  of  the  forming  of  the  li' 
with  reference  to  the  central  fire  ; 
and  according  to  him,  it  was  a  re- 
cognised theory  that  the  number 
One  arose  from  the  odd  and  the 
even.  Nor  can  we  with  Schaar- 
schmidt (p.  66)  consider  it  un- 
Pytbagorean  that  the  iirtipoy  and 
wtpaiyoy  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  iprioy  and  iF(purcr6y ;  for 
we  find  the  same  thing  in  the  table 
of  contraries  (Arist.  Metaph.  i.  6, 
986  a,  23).  To  pass  over  other 
instances,  Schaarschmidt  (p.  47 
sqq.)  cannot  admit  that  the  five 
elements  of  Philolaus  belong  to  the 
ancient  Pythagorean  doctrine :  1st, 
because  the  Pythagoreans  (he  says), 
according  to  Aristotle,  admitted  no 
material  element;  2,  because  Em- 
pedocles was  the  first  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  four  elements  ;  and 
3,  because  Aristotle  was  the  first 
who  added  to  these,  as  a  fifth  ele- 
ment, set  her.  All  three  of  these 
reasons  I  dispute.  First,  the  Py- 
thagoreans no  doubt  put  numbers 
in  the  place  of  material  substances 
as  the  ultimate  ground  of  things  ; 
but  certain  Pythagoreans,  for  ex- 
ample Philolaus,  may  nevertheless 
have  sought  to  explain  more  pre- 
cisely how  things  arise  from  num- 
bers, by  reducing  the  qualitative 
fundamental  difference  of  bodies 
to  the  difference  of  form  in  their 
constituent  atoms.  Plato  does 
this  from  a    similar    standpoint 
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of  these  which  have  come  down  to  ub,  both  in  respect 


The  Pythagorean  doctriDe  does  not 
assert  that  there  are  no  bodies,  but 
only  that  bodies  are  something  de- 
rived. Second,  in  regard  to  Fm- 
pedocles,  that  philosopher  "was  un> 
questionably  some  decads  anterior 
to  Philolans;  why  then  may  not 
his  theory  of  the  elements  (as  I 
sugorested  in  my  second  edition, 
p.  298  sq.,  608  nq.)  have  given  rise 
to  the  theory  of  Philolaus  ?  Third, 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  Aristotle 
first  taught  the  existence  of  a  fifth 
element,  though  it  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  his  aoctrine.  The 
origin  of  this  idea  is  evidently  Py- 
thagorean. iEther  is  admitted  by 
all  the  philosophers  of  the  older 
Academy,  who  retrograded  from 
Platonism  to  P3'thagorei9m  ;  in  the 
Epinomis,  and  by  Speusippus,  by 
Xenocrates,  and  by  Plato  himself 
at  the  end  of  his  life  (Part  ii.  a, 
809,  1 :  860,  1 ;  876,  1 ;  894,  2, 
2nd  ed.).  For  all  these  reasons, 
I  can  only  agree  with  Schaar- 
schmidt's  conclusions  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  No  doubt  the 
Philolaic  fragments  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  us  free  from  adulte- 
ration. I  have  already  (pp.  269, 
305,  2nd  ed.)  questioned  the  value 
of  the  fragment  of  the  ircpl  4>ux^y, 
given  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i.  420  sq.  I 
have  also  expressed  my  doubts 
(/W(i.271,4,6;  247,  8)  of  the  mono- 
theistic sentence  cited  by  Philo, 
Mvndi  Opif.  23  A,  and  of  the 
saying  in  lamblichus,  in  Niool, 
Arithm.  11.  Of  the  other  frag- 
ments, what  is  qnoted  in  the  third 
edition  of  this  work,  p.  387.  from 
Theol.  Arithm.  22,  may  perhaps 
most  readily  cause  hesitation.  But 
such  a  reflection  does  not  seem 
imposi^ible  at  a  period  when  the 
conception  of  rovf  had  idready  been 


discovered  by  Anaxagoras :    more 
especially    as   we    find    Aristotle 
(Metaph.  i.  5,  985  b,  30)  naming 
vnvs  and  ^v^^  among  the  things 
which  were  reduced  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans   to    particular   numbers; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,   it  is 
deserving  of  note,  that  the  Flfttonic 
and    Aristotelian    theoiy    of  the 
multiplicity  of  the   parts  of  the 
soul  which  was  known  to  other  so- 
called    Pythagoreans    (vide    Part 
iii:  b,  120,  2nd  ed.)  is  absent  fmn 
this    fragment;    the    diflferences 
which    exist    between    the    phe* 
nomena  of  life  and  those  of  the 
soul  are  here  directly  connected 
with  the  corporeal  organs.     The 
same  argument  tells  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  most  of  the^e 
fragments.    The  influence  of  the 
Platonic  and   Aristotelian    philo- 
sophy, which  is  so  xmmistakeable 
in  all  pseudo-Pythagorean  writiDgs, 
is  not  perceptible  in  them     We 
flnd   much   that  is  fantastic  and 
strange  to  us  (for  instance,  the  nu- 
mf^rical  symbolism,  vide  p.  337. 
third  edition),  but  nothing  that  \b 
distinctive  of  later  IVthagoreism, 
such  as  the  opposition  of  fom 
and  substance,  spirit  and  matter, 
the    transcendant    conception   of 
God,  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
the  astronomy  of  Plato  and  ArV 
totle,  the  world-soul  and  the  de- 
veloped physics  of  tlie  Timeiu. 
The    tone  and   exposition  (apart 
from  certain  particulars  which  are 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  later 
expositions)  entirely  accord  with 
the  conception  we  should  natunilly 
form  of  the  language  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean in  the  time  of  Socrates;  it 
also    contains    things    which  can 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  a  more  re- 
cent author,  such  as  the  distribu- 
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to  their  form  and  content,^  can  only  serve  to  strengthen 
our  suspicion.  Opinions  zie  likewise  unanimous  as 
to  the  spuriousness  of  the  treatise  on  the  Worldnsoul, 
attributed  to  Timaeus  of  Locris,  but  obviously  an  extract 
from  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  The  demonstration  of  Ten- 
nemann  ^  in  regard  to  this  is  amply  sufficient.  As  to 
Ocellus  of  Lucania,  and  his  work  on  the  universe,  the 
only  question  can  be  whether  or  not  the  work  itself 
claims  to  be  of  ancient  Pythagorean  origin ;  for  that  it 
is  not,  is  perfectly  evident.  Its  latest  editor,  however, 
rightly  maintains  that  the  work  claims  for  its  author 
the  so-called  Pythagorean,  to  whom  ancient  writers  with 
one  accord^  ascribe  it,  whenever  they  mention  it  at  all. 
Of  the  other  relics  of  the  Pythagorean  School,  the  most 
important  are  the  works  of  Archy tas ;  but  after  all  that 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  modem  times,^  my 

tion  of  chords  (discussed  by  Bockh.  sqq. ;  cf.  the  ftirther  proof  giTen 

PhUd.  70),  for  which,  according  to  by  Hermann,  Gesch.  und  Syd.  der 

NicoHL  Harm.  i.  p.  9,  Mnb.,  Pytha-  Flat.  Phil.  i.  701  sq. 
goras  had  already  snbstitnted  the  '  MuUach,  Aristot.  de  Melisso 

octachord.    Schaarsrhmidt's  jndg-  &c. ;  et  Ocelli  Luc.  De  univ.  nat. 

ment  on  the  Philolaic  fragments  is  (1845),  p.  20  sqq. ;  Fragm.  Philo«. 

endorsed  by  Ueberweg,  Grundr.  i.  i.  383 ;  cf.  Part  iii.  b,  pp.  83,  99 

47,  50,  by  Thilo,  Gesch.  d,  Phil.  i.  115,  second  edition. 
57,  and  Rothenbiicher,  Si/stem  der  *  Ritter,  Gesch,  der  Pi/th.  P/iU. 

Pffih.  nach  den  Angahen  des  Arist.  67  sqq. ;  Gesch.  der  Phil.  i.  377 ; 

(Berlin,     1867).       Rothenbiicher  and  Hartenstein,  De  Archy  fa  Ta- 

seeks  to  establish  his  opinion  by  rentini  Fragm.  (Leipzig,    1833) — 

a  criticism  of  the  fragment,   ap.  both,  especially  Ritter,  discard  the 

Stob.  Ed.  i.  454.     I  cannot,  how-  greater  number  of  the  fragments, 

eTer,  at  present  enter  upon   the  and  these  the  most  important  from 

discussion  of  this  criticism,  as  there  a  philosophic  point  of  view.  Eggers 

will  be  opportunity  for  replying  to  (De  Arehytce    Tar.    Vita   0pp.  et 

its  chief  allegations  later  on.  PhU.^     Paris,     1833);     Petersen 

*  The  fragments  are  mostly  {Zeiischrifi fur  Alterthumsw.  ISZ6, 
Doric,  but  Pythagoras  no  doubt  873  sqq.)  ;  Beckmann  {De  Pythag, 
tyok6  the  Ionic  dialect  of  his  na-  Eeliquiis) ;  and  Chaignet  {he.  eit. 
tire  city,  where  he  had  lived  up  to  i.  191  sqq.,  255  sqq.)  recognise  the 
the  period  of  his  manhood.  greater  number.     Gruppe  {iiber  die 

*  System  der  Plat.  Phil,  i.  93  Fragm,  des  Archytas)  repudiates 
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judgment  is  still  that  among  the  numerous  longer  or 
shorter  fragments  attrihuted  to  him,  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  preponderating  evidence  against  them; 
and  those  which  may  be  considered  authentic  can  add 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
as  a  whole,  belonging  as  they  do  chiefly  to  mathematicss 
or  other  specific  branches  of  enquiry.*     This  judgment 
is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  Petersen,"  in 
order  to  explain  the  undeniably  Platonic  element  in 
the  so-called  books  of  Archytas,  regards  him  as  having 
anticipated  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  Beck- 
mann*  makes  him  out  in  this  respect  a   disciple  of 
Plato;  for  not  a  single  ancient  authority  alludes  to 
this  pretended  Platonism  of  Archytas.    Where  the  rela^ 
tion  between  Plato  and  Archytas  is  mentioned,  we  hear 
only  of  a  personal  relation,  or  a  scientific  intercourse 
which  would  by  no  means  involve  a  similarity  in  philo- 
sophic theories.*     On  the  contrary,  where  the  philo- 

aU  without  exception;   and  Mul-  quoted  by  Grnppe,  p.  120)  to  the 

lach  (Fr.  PhiL    Gr.    ii.    J  6   sq.)  effect  that  of  the  mathemaficianf 

thinks  it  probable  that  we  possess  of  the   Academy   (rohs  mfk  t# 

next  to  nothing  of  Archytas.     Cf.  UKirwyi   iv  'Aica8iy/i%  yfmfi^ptu) 

Bcckmann,  p.  1.  Archytas  and  Eudoxus  were  the 

>  Cf.  Aristotle,  Metaph.  vVu.  2  two  who  solved  the   Delian  pro- 

g,  E, ;  and  Eudemus,  ap.   Simpl.  blom  ;  and  that  of  the  Pseudo-De- 

Phys.   98  b,.108  a;   Ptolemseus,  mosthenes  (-^Twa^or.  p.  1415),  who 

Harm,  i.  13  ;  and  Porphyry,  in  Ptol.  says  that  Archytas  was  previously 

Harm.  p.  236  sq.,  267,  267,  269,  held  in  contempt  by  his  country- 

277.  280,  310,  813,  315;  cf.  Part  men,  but  acquired  his  hooonmble 

iii.  b,  91,  second  edition.  reputation  in  consequence  of  bis 

»  Loc.  cit.  884,  890.  connection  with  Plato.    The  first 

'  Loc.  cit  16  sqq.     Similarly  of  these   statements   is  giyen  by 

Chaignet,  i.  208.  Eratosthenes  himself  as   a  mer) 

*  This,    strictly    speaking,    is  legend  ;  and  the  second  has  prob*- 

tme  of  the  two  pieces  of  evidence  bly  about  as  much  historical  foun- 

on  which  Bcckmann  (p.  17  sq.)  relies  dation  as  another  assertion  in  the 

so  much,  namely  that  of  Eratos-  same  work :  that  Pericles  became 

thenee  (ap.  Eutoc.  in  Archimed.  De  the  great  statesman  he  was,througb 

Sphara  et  Qyl.  ii.  2,  p.  144  Ox.  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoms. 
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sophic  opinions  of  Arcbytas  are  spoken  of,  he  is  always 
described  as  a  Pythagorean,  and  that  not  only  by  the 
more  recent  writers  subsequent  to  Cicero's  time,*  but 
even  as  early  as  Aristoxenus,*  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  later  Pythagoreans  •  is  beyond  question ;  indeed 
Aichytas  clearly  calls  himself  a  Pythagorean,^  in  a 
fh^ment  the  authenticity  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
disputed.*  It  is  true  that  the  School  of  Archytas  is 
also  mentioned  as  an  independent  school,*  but  that 
does  not  disprove  our  thesis.  This  school  is  as  much  a 
Pythagorean  school  as  that  of  Xenocrates  is  Platonic, 
or  that  of  Theophrastus  Peripatetic.  If,  however, 
Archytas  was  a  Pythagorean,  he  cannot  have  been  at 
the  same  time  an  adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas ; 


*  Among  thesA  Eeckmano  (p. 
16)  cites  the  following:  Cic.  De 
Oral.  iii.  34,  139  (a  passage  which 
is  remarkable,  because  while  agree- 
ingin  other  respects  with  the  above 
mentioned  testimony  of  the  Pseudo- 
Demosthenes,  it  makes  PMIoIhus. 
iostefid  of  Plato,  the  instructor  of 
Archytas ;  we  must  read  with 
Orelli,  PkUolaus  Archytamt  and 
wiPhilciaum  Archytas).  Ihid..  Fin. 
V.  29, 87  ;  R**!).  i.  10 ;  Valer.  Max. 
iy.  1,  ext. ;  vii.  7,  3,  ext. ;  Apul. 
Bogm.  Plat.  i.  3,  p.  178,  Hild. ; 
Diog.  Tiii.  79 ;  Hicron.  Epist.  63, 
T.  1,  268,  Mart.  Olympiodor.  V. 
Plato,  p.  3,  Westerm.  To  these 
may  be  added,  besides  lamblichus, 
PtoiemaBus,  Harm.  i.  c.  13  sq. 

*  Diog.  yiii.  82 :  y9y6vwn  V 
'AfxvTcu  rirrapts  .  .  .  rhy  5«  TlvBa- 
7»P»Kii'  *Api<rr6^tv6s  ^ai  fAtiihrore 
rrfceniyovyra  ^Ttj6^vai.  Beck- 
mann*8  doubt  of  this  passage  is 
unfounded.  Cf.  also  Diog.  79.  We 
•honld  be  inclined  to  read'Apx^'"^''^ 
for  *Apx^ov  in  the  text  of  lambli- 

VOL,  I. 


chus,  r.  p.  p.  251  (o/  8i  Xoiirol 
roty  YlvOayoptMy  iLirtarritrav  r^s 
*lTaA(a5  ir\iiy*Apx^ou  rod  Tapayrt- 
you),  for  in  the  time  of  Archytas 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  the  Pythagoreans  to  flee  from 
Italy  ;  the  passage  is,  however,  so 
mutilated,  that  we  cannot  even 
discover  the  connection  in  which 
the  statement  occurred  in  Aristox- 
enus. 

»  Of.  Part  ii.  b,  711  sq.,  and 
infra,  p.  364,  4.  Stob.  Floril.  101, 
4,  calls  him  a  Pythagorean,  Suidas 
*Apurr6^.,  more  precisely,  a  pupil  of 
Xenopbilus,  the  Pythagorean. 

*  According  to  Porph.  iti  Pto- 
km.  Harm.  p.  236,  his  work, 
ir«pi  noBrnxaniniSy  began  with  these 
words:  KoXSts  /mi  BoKovyrt  [sc.  ol 
nv0ay6ptioi]  rh  ircpl  rb.  iioB^iixara. 
Ztayy&yw  ko)  ohB\y  iroroy,  hp9&s 
atnohs  ircpl  %Kaaroy  Bewptiy  vtpl 
yhp  ras  r&y  %Kwv  <p^<rios  ipO&f 
iiayv6yT9s  HfuWop  ical  vcpl  rwy  icarci 
liipos  ota  iyr\  6^€<r9ai. 

*  Vide  Beckmann,  p.  23. 
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for  it  is  not  merely  impossible   to  prove*   that   this 
doctrine  was  known  to  the  Pythagoreans,  bat  Aristotle's 
evidence  is  most  distinctly  to  the  contrary.*      Since 
therefore  in  the  fragments  of  the  so-called  Archytas  we 
encounter  Platonic  as  well  as  Peripatetic  doctrines  and 
expressions,  we  must  consider  these  a  sure  sign  of  a 
later  origin,  and  consequently  reject  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  fragments.     Even  supposing  the  modem 
case  for  their  defence  were  successful,  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  records  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines ;  for 
if  they  can  only  be  rescued  by  making  their  author  a 
Platonist,  we  cannot  be  sure  in  any  given  case  how  far 
they  reproduce  the  Pythagorean  point  of  view. 

A  contemporary  of  Archytas,  Lysis  the  Tarentine, 
has  latterly  been  conjectured  by  Mullach*  to  be  the 
author  of  the  so-called  Golden  Poem ;  but  the  corrupt 
passage  in  Diogenes  viii.  6  ^  is  no  evidence  for  this,  and 
the  work  itself  is  so  colourless  and  disconnected,  that  it 
looks  rather  like  a  later  collection  of  practical  precepts, 
some  of  which  had  perhaps  been  long  in  circulation  in 
a  metrical  form.*    In  any  case,  however,  it  does  not 

>  Plato's  utterances  in  the  So-  '  In  his  edition  of  Hierodes, 

phist,  246  sqq.  cannot,  as  Petersen  p.  20  ;  Fragm.  Philos.  i.  413. 

{loo,  eit.)    and   MaUet  (Ecole    de  *  yiypawrai    Bh    r^    Tlv(kef6t^ 

Miffare^  liiL  sq.)  believe,  relate  to  o-vyypdft^im'aTplei^vaiiwrutiiiftVoXi- 

the  later  Pythagoreans  (of.  ii.  a.  rucdp^  ^vauciir  rh  8i  ^p6fi*wop  iis 

215  sq.),  and  the  polemic  of  Aris-  UvOoyipov  A^ai96s  iori  rov  Tofiv- 

totle's  Metaphyncs  against  a  num-  rivov. 

ber-theorj    bound    up    with    the  *  As  is  certainly  true  of  the 

doctrines  of  Ideas  is  directed  not  well-known  Pythagorean  oath,  v. 

against  Pythagoreans,  but  the  va-  47  sq.,  which  is    generally  cod- 

rious  branches  of  the  Academy.  sidered  as  the  proper^  of  the  whole 

'  Metaph.  i.  6,   987  b,  7,  27  school,  and,  according  to  lambL 

sqq. ;  cf.  c.  0,  beginning ;  xiii.  6,  Theol,  Ariihm.  p.  20,  is  also  to  He 

1080  b,  16,  c.  8,   1083  b,  8;  xiv.  met  with  in  Empedodes  (cf.  Ait 

8,    1090  a,  20;  Phy9.  iii.  4,  203  in    Theol.  Ariihm.    and    Mollach, 

a,  8.  notes  on  the  golden  poem,  loceii.) ; 
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materially  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. 

In   regard  to  the  remaining  fragments,  with  few 
and  unimportant  exceptions,  those  which  bear  the  names 
of  well-known  ancient  Pythagoreans,  such  as  Theano, 
Brontinus,  Clinias,  and  Ecphantus,  are  certainly  spur- 
ious.   Most  of  them,  however,  are  attributed  to  men 
of  whom  we  either  know  nothing  at  all,  or  are  ignorant 
when  they  lived.     But  as  these  fragments   precisely 
resemble  the  rest  in  their  content  and  exposition,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  too   claim  to  be  of  ancient 
Pythagorean  origin.     If  they  have  no  such  origin,  they 
must  be  considered  deliberate  forgeries,  and  not  the 
genuine  productions  of  a  later  Pythagoreanism  approxi- 
mating  to    the   Platonic    or    Peripatetic    philosophy. 
Moreover,  the  later  Pythagoreanism  which  professes  to 
be  older  than  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  has  been  altogether 
derived  from  these  fragments,  whereas  all  historical  evi- 
dence agrees  that  the  latest  ramifications  of  the  ancient 
Pythagorean  School  do  not  extend  beyond  the  time  of 
Aristotle.      In  truth,  few  or  no   elements  of  ancient 
Pythagoreanism  are   to  be  found   in   these  numerous 
passages.     Of  these  fragments  and  of  the  other  vestiges 
of  Pythagoreanism,  so  much  as  claims  our  attention 
from  a  philosophic  point  of  view  will  be  treated  further 
on ;  we  shall  also  discuss  more  at  length  the  fragments 
we  possess  of  the  writings  of  certain  philosophers  whose 
relation  to  Pythagoras  is  not  quite  ascertained,  such  as 
Hippasus  and  Alcmieon. 

the  lame  may  probably  hold  good    it,  ap.  A.  (}ell,  vi.  2,  prores  nothing 
of  T.  54.    Consequently  the  quota-    in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  poem. 
tioD  whieh  Chrysippus  makes  from 

Y  2 
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II.  PYTHAGORAS  AND  THE  PYTHAGOREAXS. 

Considering  the  number  of  traditions  in  existence 
respecting  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  the 
amount  which  can  be  relied  on  with  any  historical 
probability,  when  separated  from  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certain legends  and  later  conjectures,  is  very  small. 
We  know  that  his  father's  name  was  Mnesarchus,^  that 
Samos  was  his  home  and  doubtless  also  his  birthplace ;' 

'  Henicleitug,  ap.  Dlog.  viii. 
6,  Herodotus,  iir.  05,  and'toost  of 
tlie  other  authorities.  The  name, 
Marmacos,  given  to  him,  according 
to  Diog.  viii.  1,  by  several  writers, 
is  perhaps  founded  merely  on  a 
scriptural  error.  Justin  (xx.  4) 
calls  him  Demaratus,  which  is 
most  likely  also  founded  ov  some 
confusion  or  another. 

*  He  is  called  a  Snmian  by 
Hermippus  (ap.  Biog.  viii.  1),  by 
Hippobotus  (CLem.  Strom,  i.  300, 
D),  and  by  later  writers  almost 
without  exception ;  lamblichus 
{V.  P,i)  mentions  the  statement 
that  both  his  parents  were  descend- 
ed from  AncspUH,  the  founder  of 
Samos ;  Apollonius.  however  (ap. 
Porph.  r.  P.  2),  asserts  this  of  his 
mother  only.  His  Samian  origin 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ments that  he  was  a  Tyrrhenian 
(vide  Aristoxenus,  Aristarchus, 
and  Theopompus,  ap.  Clement,  and 
Diogenem,  loc.  eit.;  the  similar 
passage  in  Theodoret,  Gr.  aff.  cur. 
i.  24,  8,  7,  together  with  Eus.  Pr. 
JEo.  X.  4,  18,  is  taken  from  that 
of  demena;  Diodor.  Fragm.  p. 
554  Wess.)  or  a  Phliasian  (anony- 
mous writer  cited  by  Porph.  Pyth. 
p.  5) ;  if  we  suppose  with  O.  Miil- 
ler  (Geschichte  der  heU.  8t.  u.  St. 


ii.  b.  303)  and  Eriscbe  (De  Socwt. 
a  Pijth.  ooTuLUa  scopo  politico,  p.  3. 
etc.)  that  he  came  of  a  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgic  family,  which  had  emi- 
grated from  Phlius  to  Sam'-'s. 
Pausanias  (ii.  13,  1  sq.)  actually 
relates  as  a  Phlian  legend  that 
Hippasus,  the  great  grandfather  of 
Pythagoras,  went  from  Phlius  to 
Samos,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Diog.  L.  viii.  1  ;  in  the  fabulous 
tale  of  Ant.  Diogenes,  ap.  Porph. 
V.  P.  10,  and  in  the  better  at  tested 
statement,  ibid.  2,  Mnesarchos  iK 
spoken  of  as  a  Tyrrhenian  who  had 
emigrated  from  his  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  statement  in  Pint. 
Qu.  Conv.  viii.  7,  2,  tliat  he  was  an 
Etruscan  by  birth  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  as  also  the  opinion  (ap. 
Porph.  5)  chat  he  originally  came 
from  Metapontum ;  Neanthes  (in- 
stead of  which  our  text  of  Por- 
phyry, as  we  have  seen,  gives  Ole- 
anthes)  ap.  Porph.  F.  P.  1,  makes 
Mnesarchus  a  T^rian,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  services  at  Samos, 
received  the  right  of  citizenship 
there  (Clemens  and  Theod.  loccit. 
say  incorrectly  that  he  asserted 
Pythagoras  himself  to  have  been  a 
Tyrian  or  a  Syrian) ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  of  little  consequence,  since 
it  may  be  explained  partly  by  a 
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but  the  time  of  his  birth,  death,  and  removal  to  Italy 
can  only  be  approximately  determined ;  *  the  statements 

coofosion  of  T^ptos  and  Tufp^vbi^ 
and  partly  from  an  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  supposed  oriental 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher  by  his 
extraction.  Probably  in  reference 
to  this  stoiy,  lamblicbus,  V.  P.  7, 
represents  him  as  having  been  bom 
during  a  journey  of  his  parents  to 
bidon.  The  well-known  story  of 
Heracleides  of  Pontus,  and  of  Sosi- 
cniteB(ap.  Cic.  Twc,  v.  3, 8  ;  Biog. 
i.  12;  viii.  8;  cit  Nicom.  Arithm. 
sub.  init)  about  Pythagoras*  con- 
versation with  the  tyrant  Leo  of 
Phlius,  in  which  he  declared  him- 
fielf  to  be  a  ^lA^fcro^s,  points  to  a 
connection  with  Phlius. 

*  The  calculations  of  Dodwell 

and  Bentley,  the  former  of  whom 

places  his  birth  in   01.  52,  3,  and 

the  latter  in  01.  43,  4,  have  been 

suflicieatly  refuted  by  Krische,  loo. 

cit.  p.  1,  and  Brandis,  i.  422.     The 

QKUid  opinion  now  is  that  Pytha- 
goras was  born  about  the    49th 

Olympiad,  that  he  came  to  Italy 

about  the  59th  or  60th,  and  died 

in  the  69th.     This  is  no  doubt  ap- 
proximately correct,   and  greater 

exactitude    cannot    be    attained; 

even  the  statements  of  the  ancients 

are  probably  based  only  upon  un- 
certain estimates;  and  not    upon 

distinct    chronological    traditions. 

According  to  Cicero,  Bep.  ii.  15; 

cf.  Tuse.  i.  16,  38 ;   iv.  1,  2 ;  A. 

Ciell.  xTii.  21 ;    Iambi.   V.  P.  35, 

Pythagoras  came  to  Italy  in  the 

62nd  Olympiad,  the  fourth  year  of 

TarquiDius  Superbus    (532    B.C.), 

whereas  Liv.  i.  18,  represents  him 

as  teaching  there  under  Servius 

Tullitts.    Others,  doubtless    after 

Apollodorus,  name  the  62nd  01.  as 

the  period  in  which  he  flourished 

(so  Clem.  Strom,  i.  302  B,  332  A; 


Tatian,  Con.  Grac.  c.  41 ;  Cyrill. 
in  Jul.  i.  13  A;  Euseb.  Ckron. 
Arm.  T.  ii.  201,  vide  Krische,  p. 
1 1).'  Diodorus  {loc.  cit.)  even  gives 
01. 61,  4,  and  Diogenes,  viii.  45, 01. 
60.  Both  statements  are  probably 
founded  on  the  assertion  of  Aris- 
tozenus,  who,  following  Porphyry 
9,  makes  Pythagoras  emigrate  to 
Italy  in  his  fortieth  year,  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates. 
According  to  the  date  assigned  to 
the  commencement  of  the  tyranny, 
the  former  or  the  latter  date  was 
fixed  for  Pythagoras  (ef.  Kohde, 
QuelUn  des  lanibl.  in  his  Biogr.  des 
Pytk. ;  Bkein.  Mas.  xxvi.  568  sq. ; 
Diels,  Ub.  Apdlotior^s  Chronika,  ibid. 
zxzi.  25  sq.).  If  the  fortieth  year 
of  the  philosophe'**s  life  be  placed 
in  01.  62,  1,  we  get  01.  52,  1  as 
the  date  of  his  birth  (572  b.c.)  ; 
this  would  agree  with  the  text  of 
Eusebius,  Chron.y  which  states  that 
he  died  in  the  01.  40,  4  (497  B.C.), 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  attained 
his  7oth  year  (Anon.  ap.  Syncell. 
Chron.  247  c).  The  traditions  as 
to  the  length  of  his  life  vary  exceed- 
ingly. Heracleide8Lembus(ap.Diog. 
viii.  44)  gives  it  as  80  years  (which 
may  have  been  derived  from  Diog. 
viii.  10) ;  but  most  writers,  follow- 
ing Diog.  44.  have  90  :  Tzetz.  ChU. 
xi.  93,  and  Sync.  loc.  cii.f  say  99  ; 
lamblichus  (265)  nearly  100  ;  the 
biographer,  ap.  Phot.  {Cod.  249,  p. 
438  b,  Bekk.)  104  ;  a  Pseudo-Py- 
thagorean, ap.  Galen.  {Rem.  Parah. 
T.  xiv.  567  K)  117,  or  more.  If 
Pythagoras  (as  asserted  by  Iambi. 
265)  was  at  the  head  of  his  school 
for  30  years,  and  if  his  arrival  in 
Italy  occurred  in  532  B.C.,  his  death 
must  have  occurred  in  498  b.c,  and 
supposing  him  to  have   been    56 
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of  the  ancients  as  to  his  teachers  seem  almost  entirely 


(Iambi.  19)  when  he  came  into 
Italy,  we  should  get  688  as  the 
year  of  his  birth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  (Iambi.  255),  the  attack  on 
his  school,  which  he  is  said  not  to 
have  survived  very  long  (vide  infra 
]).  282, 1,  third  edition),  be  brought 
into  direct  connection  with  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris  (610  B.C.), 
his  death  must  have  takon  place  in 
the  sixth  century.  Lastly,  Antilo- 
chus  in  Clem.  Strom,  i.  309  B, 
places  the  iiXiKia  of  Pythagoras 
(not  his  birth  as  Brandis,  i.  424, 
Hays)  812  years  earlier  than  the 
death  of  Epicurus,  which,  according 
to  Diqg.  X.  16,  happened  in  01. 
127,  2 ;  this  would  bring  us  to  01. 
49,  2,  and  the  philosopher's  birth 
must  be  put  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.  We  are  ta- 
ken still  farther  back  by  Pliny, 
who,  according  to  the  best  attested 
reading  of  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  8,  37,  as- 
signs an  astronomical  discovery  of 
Pythagoras  to  the  42nd  Olympiad, 
or  the  142nd  year  of  the  City; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  his  abbre- 
viator,  Solinus,  c.  17,  says  that 
Pythagoras  first  came  to  Italy 
during  the  consulate  of  Brutus, 
therefore  A.  U.  C.  244-6.  or  610 
B.C.  Roth  (p.  287  «q.)  combines 
with  this  last  st^atement  the  asser^ 
tion  of  Iambi.  (T.  P.  11,  19)  that 
Pythagoras  left  Samos  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  received  instruction 
from  Pherecydes,  Thales,  and 
Aiiaximander ;  was  22  years  in 
Egypt^  and  after  it«  conquest  by 
Cambyses  (626  B.C.),  12  more  in 
Babylon;  and  at  the  age  of  66 
again  returned  to  Samos.  Conse- 
quently he  places  his  birth  in  669 
B.C.;  his  return  to  Samos  in  613 
B.C. ;  his  arrival  in  Italy  in  610 ; 
and  his  death  in  470.    But  these 


statements  are  entirely  destitute  of 
evidence.       Both    supposes    that 
Iambi ichus    may    have  borroweij 
them  from  ApoUonius  (of  Tyana), 
but  even  if  this  were  true,  we  must 
still  ask  where  Apollonins  obtained 
them  ?    There  is  no  mention  even 
of  the  so-called  Crotonian  memoin 
on  which  ApoUonius  (ap.  Iambi. 
262)  founds   his  nairatire  of  the 
expulsion    of    the    Pythagoreans 
from     Croton.      This    nanatire, 
however,  cannot  be  reconciW  with 
Both's  calculation,  as  it  makes  the 
residence  of  Pythagoras  in  Croton 
precede  the  destruction  of  Sybaris 
(Iambi.  266).     Now  it  is  tine  that 
his  death  must  be  put  back  at  least 
to  470  B.C..  if,  as  Dicsearchus  and 
others  maintain   (vide  infra\  the 
attack  on  the  Crotonian  Pythago- 
reans, from  which   Ly^is  and  Ar- 
chippus  alone  are  said  to  hare  es- 
caped, took  place  in  the  lifetime  of 
Pythagoras ;  nay,  in  that  case,  we 
roust  even  allow  18  or  20  yean 
more ;  for  the  birth  of  Lysis,  as  ve 
shall  find,  can  f>carcely  hare  oc- 
curred before  470.     The  only  in- 
ference from  this,  however,  is  that 
the  statement  must  be  discarded ; 
that  Dicsearchus  does  not  here  de- 
serve the  credit  of  trustworthiDefis 
which  Porphyry  ( V.  P.  66)  accords 
to  him ;  aod   that  no  thoughtful 
critic  could  regard  this  judgment 
of  Porphyry's  as  decisive  in  favonr 
of  the   narrative  of  Dicjearchu?. 
PytliJigoras  cannot  have  lived  to  the 
year  470  B.C. :  this  is  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  spoken  of 
by  Xenophanes  and  Heracleitns, 
both  of  whom  are  before  that  date 
(vide  i^fra,  p.  381, 1,  third  edition, 
283,  3) ;  their  expressions  certainly 
do  not  give  us  the  impression  of  re- 
lating to  a  person  still  alive.  More- 
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destitute  of  any  secure  historic  foundation,*  and  even 
his  connection  with  Pherecydes,  which  has  in  its 
favour  an  old  and  respectable  tradition,'  is  not  quite 
beyond   a  doubt,'     Of  his  distant  joumeyings,  which 


orer,  none  of  oar  aathorities,  except 
Sulinus,  who  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  place  the  aniyiil  of  rytha- 
goraa  in  Italy  later  than  01.  62. 
For  lamblichus  himself  (that  is  to 
saj.  Apolloniu8)doe8  not  intend  this 
{V.  P.  19)  when  he  says  that  he 
first  came  there  twelve  years  after 
the  conquest  of  £<gypt  by  Gambyses 
(iherefore  after  425  B.C.  £?en 
Apdlonios,  ap.  Iambi.  255,  as  al- 
ready observed,  makes  him  ontlive 
by  very  little  the  destruction  of 
Sjbaris),  but  lamblichus  is  too  care- 
less or  too  ignorant  of  chronologi- 
cal matters  to  remark  the  contra- 
diction into  which  his  narrative 
has  fallen.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  none  of  our  informants  had  at 
their  command  trustworthy  and 
exact  chronological  details  as  to 
the  life  of  Pymagoras.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  all  their  statements  were 
inferred  from  a  few  notices,  e.g. 
concerning  his  migration  in  the  time 
of  Poly  crates,  or  the  Pythagorean- 
ism  of  Milo,  the  conqueror  at  the 
Trees.  We  must,  therefore,  leave 
it  undecided  whether  and  how  long 
^e  philosopher  survived  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century. 

*  Biqg.  viii.  2,  names  Phere- 
cydes  and  Hermodamas,  a  des- 
cendant of  the  Homerid  Creophy- 
Ins  of  Samos,  and,  according  to 
Iambi.  1 1,  himself  called  Creophy- 
liu.  Neanthes  (ap.  Pori>h.  2,  11, 
15)  adds  to  these  Anaximander, 
lamblichus  (0, 1 1, 184, 252)  Thales. 
Instead  of  Thales,  Apuleiu8(F/ort/. 
ii.  15,  p.  61,  Hild.)  names  Epime- 
nides,  with  whom,  according   to 


Diog.  viii.  3,  Pythagoras  was  ac- 
quainted. The  Scholiast  of  Plato, 
p.  420,  Bekk.  snys  that  he  first 
attended  Pherecydes'  instructions, 
then  those  of  Hermodamas, 
afterwards  those  of  Abaris,  the 
Hyperborean  (vide  infra).  Thus 
it  is  plain  that  as  time  went 
on,  celebrated  names  continued 
to  be  added  to  the  list.  Absris 
and  Epimenides  are,  however, 
also  called  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
(Iambi.  185). 

'  Besides  the  text  already 
quoted,  Biog.  i.  118  sq.;  viii.  40 
(after  Aristoxenus),  Andron,  and 
Satyr  us;  the  epitaph  of  which 
Duns,  ap.  Diog.  i.  120,  speaks; 
Cic.  Tu8c.  i.  16,  38 ;  De  Div,  i.  50, 
112  ;  Biodor.  FVoffm.  p.  564;  Ps. 
Alex,  in  Metaph.  828  a,  19,  Fr. 
800,  24  Bon.  &c. 

'  For  in  the  first  place  it  was 
very  natural  that  the  thaumatur- 
gist,  Pythagoras,  should  have  been 
represented  as  the  pupil  of  an  older 
contemporary  of  similar  character, 
who  likewise  held  the  dogma  of 
Transmigration ;  and  secondly,  the 
accounts  on  the  subject  are  not 
agreed  as  to  details.  According  to 
Biog.  viii.  2,  Pythjigoras  was 
brought  to  Pherecydes  at  Lesbos, 
and  after  Pherecydes'  death,  handed 
over  to  Hermodamas  in  Samos. 
Iambi.  9,  11,  says  that  he  was 
instructed  by  Pherecydes  first  in 
Samos,  and  then  in  Syros.  Por- 
phyry (15,  56)  says,  following 
Dicssarchus  and  others,  that  he 
tended  his  master,  who  was  sick  in 
Belos,  and  buried  him  before  bis 
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axe  said  to  have  acquainted  him  with  the  wisdom  asd 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Phenicians,*  the  Chaldaeans,^ 
the  Persian  Magi,*  the  Hindoos,*  the  Arabians,*  the 


departure  to  Italy ;  od  the  other 
hand,  Diodoms  (loc,  oit.\  Diog.  yiii. 
40,  and  lambL  184,  252,  following 
Satjrus  and  his  epitomiser,  Hera- 
cleidee,  say  that  shortly  before  his 
own  death  he  went  from  Italy  to 
Delos  for  that  purpose. 

*  According  to  Cleanthes  (Ne- 
anthes),  in  Porphyry,  V.  P.  1, 
Pythagoras  was  Drought  as*  a  boy 
to  Tyre  by  his  father,  and  there 
instructed  by  'the  Chaldseans/ 
Iambi,  r.  P.  14,  says  that  when  he 
left  Samos  on  his  great  travels,  he 
first  went  to  Si  don,  and  there  met 
with  prophets,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Mochus  (vide  mpra,  p. 
48,  and  tw/ra,  chapter  on  the 
Atomists,  note  2),  ana  other  hiero- 
phants ;  that  he  visited  Tyre, 
Biblus,  Oarmel,  &c,  and  was  initi- 
ated into  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
country.  Porphyry  {V.  P.  6)  is 
more  moderate ;  he  merely  states 
that  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
gained  his  arithmetical  knowledge 
from  the  Phcenicians. 

•  According  to  Neanthes,  Py- 
thagoras had,  when  a  boy,  been 
instructed  by  the  Chaliseans  (vide 
previous  note).  According  to  all 
other  testimony,  he  first  came  to 
Babylon  from  Egypt,  either  of  his 
own  accord,  or  as  the  prisoner  of 
Cambyses.  This  statement  ap- 
pears in  its  simplest  form  in  Strabo, 
xiv.  i.  16,  p.  638 :  Tlueaydpav  laro- 
povvty  ....  &ir«A0cti^  cif  Atyvtrroy 
jcal  BafivXAva  ptXofiadtlas  X^"'« 
Clemens,  Strom.  302  C,  merely 
says :  XoXScuW  re  icol  Hidyvv  rots 
ikpltrrois  (fwrfivrro ;  Eus.  Pr.  Ev. 
X.  4,  9  sq. ;  Antipho,  ap.  Diog.  viii. 
8;     Schol.    Plat.    p.     420,  Bekk. 


Porph.  6  say  that  he  learned  as- 
tronomy from  the  Chaldsaoa.     In 
Justin  XX.  4,  he  is  said  to  hare 
travelled  to  Babylon  and   Egyptt 
ad  perdi*cendos  siderum  motus  ori- 
ginemque  mundi  speetandam,    ApnI. 
FlorU.  ii.   15,  states  that  he  was 
instructed    by  the  Ohaldseana   in 
astronomy,  astrology,  and  mediciiie. 
According  to  Diogenes  in  the  book 
of  Prodigies  (ap.  Porph.  11)    he 
learned  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
from  the  Chaldseans  and  Hebrews 
(or  from  the  Hebrews  only?).     In 
Iambi.   V.  P.  19;  Tlkeof.  Arifkm. 
p.  41,  we  are  told  that  in  the  coo- 
quest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  be 
was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Baby- 
lon, remained  twrelve  years  in  that 
city,  where  in  his  intercourse  vith 
the  Magi,   he  not  only  perfected 
himself  in  mathematics  and  music, 
but  completely  adopted  their  reli- 
gious   prescripts    and    piacticss. 
That  lamblichuB  is  here  following 
some  older  authority  (Apolbnios, 
no  doubt),  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  Apul.  FloTil.  ii.  16.    Many 
maintain  that  Pythagoras  was  ta- 
ken prisoner  by  Cambyses  in  his 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  was  only 
set  at  liberty  a  long  time  after  by 
Gillus  the  Crotonian ;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this    be  had  the 
benefit  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  especially  Zoroaster. 
■  Pythagoras  must  early  hare 
been  brought  into  connection  with 
the  Magi,  and  especially  with  Zo- 
roaster, if  what  Hippolytus  says  is 
true  (Rffut.  Hter,  i.  2,  p.  12  D); 
cf.  vi.  23  :  Ai6ivpoi  8i  6  'Eprrpccit 
(a  writer  otherwise  unknown)  itoi 
'ApiarS^fvof  6  fiovaucSs  pafft  rpbi 
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UttOoy 4peaf;  he  imparted  to  Pytha- 
gon«  his  doctrine,  which  Eippoly- 
tos  procf  eds  to  describe,  but  in  a 
reij  untrustworthy  manner.     This 
statement     of    Eippolytus,    how- 
erer,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
that   Aristoxenus  asserted  a  per^ 
sonal  acquaintance  between  Pytha- 
goias  and  Zoroaster.      He   may, 
perhaps,  have  observed  the  simi- 
larity  of   the  two  doctrines,  and 
hazafded  the  conjecture  that  Py- 
thagoras   was     acquainted     with 
Zoroaster ;  for  there  is  no  certainty 
at   all    that    Hippolytus    himself 
knew   the   work   of  Aristoxenus. 
What  lie  says  about  the  Zoroas- 
trian  doctrines  which  Pythagoras 
adopted  cannot  have  been  taken  as 
it  stands  from  Aristoxenus,  because 
it  presupposes  the  story  about  Py- 
thagoras' prohibition  of  beans  to 
be  true,  while,  as  we  ►hall  presently 
find,   Aristoxenus  expressly  con- 
tradicts it.    Besides,  the  evidence 
of  Aristoxenus  would  merely  prove 
that   even    in    his  time  similari- 
ties had  been  discovered  between 
the  Pjthagorean  and    the    2k)ro- 
astrian  doctrine,  then  well  known 
in  Greece  (cf.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  8  sq. ; 
I>Mna8C.  2)<  Princ.  126,  p.  384,  and 
that  these  resemblances  had  been 
explained  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks   by   the   hypothesis  of  a 
personal    relation     between     the 
tvo  authors.    Plutarch  seems  to 
have  derived    his    shorter    stAte- 
meat  from  the   same    source   as 
Hippoljtus  ;  there  is,  therefore,  all 
the  less  reason  to  doubt  that  here 
too,  as  in  Hippolytus,  Zarat^s  ori- 
ginally meant  Zoroaster ;  supponing 
even  tliat  PluUrch   himself,  who 
(Ik  Is.  46,  p.369)  makes  Zoroaster 
to  hare  lived  5000  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  discriminated   them. 
Our   modt   ancient  authority  for 


this  relationship  is  Alexander  (Poly- 
histor),  who,  according  to  Clemens, 
Strom,  i.  304  B,  said  in  his  work 
on  the  Pythagorean  symbols :  Na- 
(apdr<i^  r^  ^Aaffvpitp  fia9rrrfvffcu  rhv 
nv$ay6pay.  This  Nafd^arof  is  evi- 
dently Zoroaster ;  if,  indeed,  Zofdrff, 
ought  not  to  be  substituted.  That 
Pythagoras  -visited  the  Persian 
Magi  we  are  likewise  told  in  Cic. 
Fin,  v.  29,  87;  cf.  Tuso.  iv.  19, 
44;  Diog.  viii.  3  (perhaps  after 
Antipho)  ;  Eus.  iV.  Ev.  x.  4  ;  Cy- 
rill.  0,  Jul.  iv.  133  D;  Schol.  in 
Plat.  p.  420,Bekk. ;  Apul.  (vide  pre- 
ceding note) ;  Suidas,  IIi/O.  Valer. 
Max.  viii.  7,  2,  assert  that  he 
learned  astronomy  and  astrology 
in  Persia  from  the  Magi.  Anto- 
nius  Diogenes  relates,  ap.  Por- 
phyry, V.  P.  \2  {h  roTf  ^4p 
BoCKriv  ixlffTOis,  the  well-known 
book  of  fables  described  by  Phot. 
Cod.  166,  and  treated  not  only  by 
Porphyry,  but  also  by  Roth,  li.  a, 
343,  as  a  work  of  the  highest  au- 
thenticity), that  he  met  ZdfipaTos  in 
Babylon,  was  purified  by  him  from 
the  sins  of  hiH  previous  life,  and  in- 
structed in  the  abstinences  neces- 
sary to  piety,  and  in  the  nature 
and  re^isons  of  things. 

*  Clem.  Strom,  i.  304  B:  aicn- 
Koivai  re  irpbs  roxnois  TaKarSov  koX 
BfMx/idyf^t'  fhv  Tlv6ay6pap  /SovArrcu 
(namely,  Alexander  in  the  work 
quoted  in  the  previous  note) ;  after 
him,  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  z..  4,  10  ;  Apul. 
Foril.  ii.  In:  of  the  Brahmins 
whom  he  visited,  he  learned  qius 
mentium  documenta  corporuTnque 
exercUamenia,  gnot  partes  animit 
quot  vices  vita,  qua  IHis  manibus 
pro  merito  sui  cuique  tormenta  vel 
pramia,  Philostr.  V.Apdl.vWi.  7, 
44,  says  that  the  wisdom  of  Pytha- 
goras was  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian yvixvTfTai  and  the  Indian  sages 

*  Diog.  in  Porphyry,  11. 
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Jews,^  the  Thracians,*  the  Druids  of  Gaul,'  but  above 


*  That  F^hagoras  borrowed 
many  of  his  doctrines  from  the 
Jews  is  asserted  by  Aristobulns  in 
Eus.  l*r.  Eo.  xiii.  12,  1,  3  (ix.  6. 3), 
and  the  same  is  repeated  by  Joseph. 
Con.  Ap.  i.  22,  and  Clem.  Strom,  y. 
560  A  (who  thinks  that  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Plato  and  Pythago- 
ras with  the  Mosaic  writings  is 
shown  in  their  doctrines).  Cyrill. 
c.  Jul.  i.  29  I),  Joa.  appeals  in  sup- 
port of  this  to  Hermippus,  who,  in 
his  work  on  Pythagoras,  says: 
ravra  8'  (wparrt  Koi  fKty€  tAj 
*lov9aiter  ic(d  ^paxuv  ^6^05  fUfjavfi€- 
¥0i  Kol  fi§rail>4pcty  tls  kaurdy.  He 
had  also  said  the  same,  as  Origen, 
c.  Ceh.  i.  13,  relates  with  the  word 
X/7CTax,  iy  t^  irpwry  vfpi  rofAoOt- 
T«K.  If  even  these  authors  deri  red 
their  statements  from  Aristobulus, 
it  is  not  certain  that  Hermippus 
really  expressed  himself  thus ;  but 
supposing  he  did  so,  it  would  only 
prove  th»it  this  Alexandrian  sage, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  had  found  the 
assertion  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  and  believed  it ;  or  else  that 
he  had  himself  observed  some 
similarities  between  the  Pythago- 
rean and  Jewish  doctrines,  and 
had  inferred  from  them  that  Py- 
thagoras was  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews. 

*  Hermippus,  op.  t7b«.,  vide  pre- 
ceding note.  This  statement  was 
no  doubt  based  upon  the  likeness 
of  the  Pythagorean  mvsteries  to 
those  of  the  Orphics,  and  especially 
in  their  common  doctrine  of  Trans- 
migration. In  consequence  of 
this  likeness,  Pythagoras  was  re- 
presented as  the  pupilof  theThra- 
cians ;  he  had,  it  is  said,  received 
his  consecration  from  Aglaopha- 
mus  in  Libethra ;  as  the  pseudo- 


Pythagoras  himself  (not  Telauges 
as  Roth  ii.  a,  357,  b,  77,  supposes) 
says  in  the  fragment  of  a  Up^s  KSyos 
in  Iambi.  V.  P.  146,  cf.   151,  and 
following  that  authority,  Proci.  in 
Tim.  289  B ;  Plat.  Theot.  i.  5,  p.  13. 
Conversely,  in  the  legend  of  Zal- 
moxis  (ap.    Hcrod«    iv.    95,    snd 
others  a^er  him,  e.g.  Ant.  Diog. 
ap.    Phot.    Cod.   166,   p.    110  a; 
Strabo,  vii.  3,  6;  xvi.  2,  39,  p.  297, 
762;   Hippolyt.  vide    next  note), 
the  doctrine  of  immoitali^  of  th« 
Thracian   Getie  is   derived    from 
Pythagoras. 

'  Surprising  as  this  sounds,  it 
is  undeniably    asseiteii    by  Alex- 
ander  in  the   passage  quoted  p. 
329,  4 ;    and  Iloth  (ii.  a,  346)  is 
entirely  on  a  wrong  track  when  he 
discovers  in  it  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  statement  that  Pythagonis 
met  in  Babylon  with  Indians  and 
Calatians  (an  Indian  race  mentioned 
in  Herod,  iii,  38,  97,  who.  being  of 
a  dark  colour,  he  calls  also  Ethio- 
pians, c.  94,   101).     The  idea  pro- 
bably arose  in   this  way.      Tbe 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Transmi- 
gration was  found,  or  supposed  to 
be  found  (vide  aupra^  p.  73,1),  amoi\^ 
the  G^uls ;  as  every  such  simila- 
larity  was   thought  to  be  based 
upon   a  relation   of  teacher   nnd 
taught,     either    Pythagoras   wts 
made  a  disciple  of  the  Gauls,  as 
by  Alexander,  or  the  Druids  were 
made  disciples  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  as    by  Diodorus  and 
Ammian  (vide  supra^  73.  1),  iota 
which,    according     to    Hippolyt. 
Sitfut.  hgr.  i.  2,  9  E ;  tftW.  c  2a, 
they  were    regularly  initiated  hj 
Zamolxis.    Iambi.  (151)  says  also 
that  Pythagoras  was  instructed  by 
the  Celts,  and  even  by  the  Ihe- 
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all  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians* — even  the 

journey  to   Egypt,  though  this  is  comparatively  the 

best  attested  and  finds  supporters  ^  among  quite  recent 

rancd  at  length  overcame,  gained 
admittance  to  the  Egyptian  mys- 
teries and  holy  rites.  He  says 
also  that  he  learned  the  Egyptian 
language.  From  this  author, 
Clemens,  Strom,  i.  302  c,  -and 
Theodoret,  Crr.  aff,  cur.  i.  16,  p.  6, 
no  doubt  derive  their  statement 
that  he  was  circumcised  in  Eg^-pt. 
Anton.  Diogenes  (ap.  Porph.  V.  P. 
11)  says  that  he  learned  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  especially 
their  religions  doctrine,  the  Egyp- 
tian language  and  the  three 
kinds  of  Egyptian  writing.  1am- 
blichus,  V.  P.  12  sqq.  (cf.  p. 
325,  note),  gives  a  circumstantial 
account  of  his  wonderful  voy- 
age from  Mount  Carmel  to  Esypt 
(whither,  according  to  Theol. 
Arithm.  41,  he  had  fied  from  the 
tyranny  of  Polycrates),  and  goes  on 
to  tell  of  his  22  years'  intercourse 
with  the  priests  and  prophets,  in 
which  he  learned  all  that  was  worth 
knowing,  visited  all  the  temples, 
gained  access  to  all  the  mysteries, 
and  devoted  himself  to  astronomy, 
geometry,  and  religious  exercises. 
The  king  in  whose  reign  Pythago- 
ras came  to  Egypt  is  called  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  9,  71) 
Psemetnepserphres  (for  which  the 
manuscripts  also  give  Semetnep- 
sertes  and  other  forms) ;  the  priest 
who  instructed  him  is  safd  by  Plu- 
tarch, De  Is.  10,  to  have  been 
Oinupheus  of  Heliopolis.  Clem. 
Strom,  i .  303  C,  names  Sonches.  Plu- 
tarch (Dels.  26;  Solon,  10)  makes 
Sonches  the  instructor  of  Solon. 

*  E.g.  independently  of  Roth, 
Chaignet  (Pytkagore,  i.  43  sqq.; 
ii.  353), who  is  very  inaccurate  when 


'  The  first  known  author  who 
speaks  of  Pjrthagoras  being  in 
:^7pt is Isocrates, Bus.  Uihs (Hud.) 
ifiKO^crof  clf  Myvrrrov  ical  MdhfT^s 
^KcCrwir  y9p6fi/eyos  t^¥  t*  &\\i)y  ^iKo- 
vo^ieuf  wp&ros  tis  Tobs^EXXijKaf  4k6- 
fua^  Koi  rk  Tcpl  r&f  Bvctas  Ktd  ria 
STurrcfas  rhs  ip  roh  Upois  iTui>ay4<r- 
rcpor  tSf  (EXAtfr  ioTroifhafftv.  The 
next  testimony,  Cic.  Fin.  v.  29, 87, 
merely  says  Mgifptum  Ittstravit; 
similarly  Strabo  (vide  supra,  328, 1 ) ; 
Justin,  Hist.  xz.  4 ;  Schol.  in  Plato, 
p.  420,  Bekk. ;  Diodorus,  i.  96,  98, 
learned  much  more  from  the  state- 
meats  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  said 
to  be  taken  from  their  sacred  wri- 
tings, vide  supra,  p.  27,  1.  Plut. 
Qu*  Conv.  viii.  8,  2,  1,  makes  out 
tbat  Pythagoras  was  a  long  while 
in  E^ypt,  and  adopted  the  precepts 
concerning  the  UparucaX  &7(0T(ta<, 
sach  as  the  prohibition  of  beans 
and  fish.  The  same  authority, 
De  Is.  10,  p.  364,  derives  the  Py- 
thagorean symbolism  from  Egypt; 
Pb.-Justin  {Cohort.  19)  says  the  Py- 
thagorean doctrine  of  the  Monad  as 
the  first  principle  came  from  there. 
According  to  Apul.  Fhril.  ii.  16, 
Pythagora««  learned  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  carimoniarum  potsTi- 
tias,  nutnerorum  vices,  geometria 
formulas;  according  to  Valer. 
Max.  ^ii.  7,  2,  he  found  in  the  an- 
cient books  of  the  priests,  when  he 
had  learned  the  Egyptian  writing, 
i*nuinerabilium  sacularum  observa- 
^iones ;  Anttpho  (Diog.  viii.  3  and 
Porph.  V.  P.  7  sq.J  relates  how 
Polycrates  introduced  him  to  Ama- 
Bis,  and  Amasis  to  the  Egyptian 
piiests;  and  how  he  thus  after 
many  dlflSculties,  which  his  perseve- 
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writers — cannot  be  satisfactorily  established.     The  most 
ancient  evidence  for  this  journey,  that  of  Isocrates,  is 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later   than  the 
event  to  which  it  refers,  and  moreover  is  contained, 
not  in  a  historical  work,  but  in  a  rhetorical  oration 
which  itself  makes  no  pretension  to  historical  credi- 
bility.*    Such  testimony  has   obviously  no  weight  at 
all ;  and  even  if  Isocrates  did  not  himself  originate 
the  idea  that  Pythagoras  had  been  in    Egypt,  there 
would  still  remain  the  doubt  whether  the  source  from 
which  he  took  it  was  grounded  on  historical  tradition. 
This,  however,  is  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  proof, 
but  is  contrary  to  all  probability,     Herodotus,  it  is 
true,  remarks  on  the  analogy  of  one  Pythagorean  usage 
with  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians ;  ^  he  also  says  that  the 

he  says  (i.  46)  that  I  declare  it  of  him,  but  he  certainlj  does  not 

certain  that  Fythagoras  never  went  attribute  to  him  impossible  deeds, 

to  Egypt    I  say  it  is  undemon-  nor  acts  or  bestial  savagery :  frttr 

strable  that  he  was  there ;  I  never  «t  tca\  r  vy x^ ^ o ik€ p  iL/i^drf- 

said  it  was  demonstrable  that  he  poi  ifrcv9^  Ac  7  ovres,  &AX*  sftr 

was  TK^  there.  fyi  fiiy  xtxprit^Mi  robots  rots  k^jms, 

*  The  Busiris  of  Isocrates  is  ots  vep  xf^  to^s  itreuyowras,  a*  8* 

one  of  those  works  in  which  the  ots  irpocr^Kct  robs  Koiiopovrras.    It 

Greek .  rhetors,  after  the  time  of  is  evident  that  writings  which  an- 

the  Sophists,  sought  to  surpass  one  nounce  themselves    as   rhetorical 

another  in   panegyrics  on  evil  or  inventions  cannot  be  of  the  smalleS' 

worthless  persons  and  things,  and  value;  and  ifwe  cannot  prove  from 

in  accusations  against  men  univer-  this  work    that  Busiris  was  the 

sally  admired.    The  Rhetor  Poly-  author  of  the  whole  £^ptian  cul* 

crates  had  written  an  apology  for  ture,  neither  can  we  accept  it  as 

Busiris.    Isocrates  shows  him  how  historical  evidence  for  the  preseoce 

he  should  have  handled  his  theme,  of  Pythagoras  in  Egypt,  andhiscon- 

He  explains  his  points  of  view  very  nection  with  the  Egyptian  priests, 
candidly,  c.  12.    The  adversary  of  *  ii.  81.    The  Egyptian  priests 

Busiris,     he    says,   has    ascribed  wear  linen  trousers  under  their  wool- 

wholly  incredible  things  to  him,  lengarment8,in  which  they  were  not 

such  as  the  diverting  of  the  Nile  allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  or  to 

from  its  course,  and  the  devouring  be  buried.     6fxo\oy4ouai  8i  ravra 

of  strangers.    It  is  true  tbat  Iso-  ToT<ri   ^Op^iieo7<ri    KoXtofiiyoiffi  kv 

crates  cannot  prove  what  he  affirms  Baicx(«co7<n,  iowri  91  Aiyvwrloiffif  ml 
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belief  in  Metempsychosis  came  from  Egypt  into  Greece ;  * 
but  he  never  hints  that  Pythagoras  brought  it  thither, 
seeming  rather  to  assume  that  it  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Greeks*  before  the  time  of  that  philosopher. 
As  to  the  presence  of  Pythagoras  in  Egypt,  though 
there  was  every  opportunity  for  mentioning  it,  he  pre- 
serves 80  strict  a  silence  that  we  can  only  suppose  he 
knew  nothing  of  it.'  Nor  does  Aristoxenus  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  it,^  Thus  there  is  an  entire  dearth 
of  all   trustworthy  evidence  respecting  the  supposed 


UxSuyopqUiai,  That  is, '  they  agree 
in  this  respect  with  Uie  so-called 
Orphics  and  Bacchics,  who,  how- 
eyer,  are  in  truth  Egyptians,  and 
with  the  I^thagoreans ; '  not,  as 
Boih  (ii.  a,  381)  and  (in  spite  of 
the  previous  remark)  Chaignet  (i. 
45)  translate  it:  *They  agree  in 
this  with  the  usages  of  the  Orphic 
and  Bacchic  rites  of  consecration, 
which,  howeyer,  are  Egyptian  and 
Pythagorean.' 

'  ii.  123.  The  Egyptians  first 
tangbt  Immortality  and  Transmi- 
firation:  roifry  r^  }<jiy<p  %lo\  o\ 
'EAX^MfT  ixp^t^fono^  ol  fikv  irpdrtpov, 
•i  8c  ffcrrcpoy,  &s  tBii»  ivvriiy  idyrr 


'  Though  it  is  probable  that 
Herodotus,  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  wbdn  speaking  of  the  later 
philosophers  who  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  Transmigration,  was  espe- 
cially referring  to  Pythagoras,  he 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Py- 
thagoras himself  acquired  it  in 
Egypt.  Herodotus  names  Melam- 
pQ8  as  having  imported  the  Egyp- 
tiin  Dionysiac  cultus  into  Greece 
(vide  «iipra,  71f  4) ;  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Melampus  is  pri- 
maiily  alluded  to  among  the  'an- 


cients '  who  introduced  the  doctrine 
of  Transmigration  into  the  Orphic 
Dionysiac  mysteries.  In  that  case 
Pythagoras  would  not  have  required 
to  go  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  doctrine. 

•  For  Koth's  explanation  (ii, 
b,  74)  that  Herodotus  purposely 
avoided  mentioning  Pythagoras 
from  his  antipathy  to  the  Cro- 
toniates,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Thurians,  is  not  only  very  far- 
fetched, but  demonstrably  false. 
Herod,  does  mention  him  in  ano- 
ther place  (iv.  95),  and  with  the 
honourable  addition  :  'l^X-fiuav  ob 

^  Ty  hrB^v^aTartf  xto^utt^  Uv$ay6fni ; 
and  in  ii.  123  (previous  note)  he 
passes  over  his  and  other  names, 
not  from  aversion,  but  forbearance. 
If  he  is  silent  as  to  his  connection 
with  Egypt,  the  most  natural  rea- 
son for  his  silence  is  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  connection. 
Also  in  ii.  81  (vide  stipra,  p.  332, 2), 
he  would  doubtless  have  expressed 
himself  otherwise,  if  he  had  derived 
the  Pythagoreans  from  £^ypt  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Orphics. 

*  None  of  our  authorities,  at 
any  mte,  who  speak  of  Pythago- 
ras' Egyprian  journeys,  refer  to 
Aristoxenus. 
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journeys  of  Pythagoras  in  the  East ;   our  aathorities 
become  more  copious  as  we  recede  from  the  philoso- 
pher's own  time,  and  more  meagre  as  we  approach  it ; 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they  entirely 
fail.     Each  later  writer  has  more  to  tell  than  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Oriental  civilised  nations  increases, 
the  extent  of  the  journeys  which  brought  the  Samian 
philosopher  to  be  instructed  by  them  likewise  increases. 
This  is  the  way  that  legends  are  formed  and  not  his- 
torical tradition.    We  cannot,  indeed,  pronounce  it  im- 
possible that  Pythagoras  should  have  gone  to  Egypt  or 
Phoenicia,  or  even  to  Babylon,  but  it  is  on  that  account 
all  the  more  indemonstrable.     The   whole   character 
of  the  narratives  of  his  jomneys  strengthens  the  sup- 
position that,  as  they  now  stand,  they  can  have  been 
derived  from  no  historical  reminiscence ;  that  it  was  not 
the  definite  knowledge  of  his  intercourse  with  foreigii 
nations  which  gave  rise  to  the  theories  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  doctrine;  but,  conversely,  the  presupposition  o( 
the  foreign  source  of  his  doctrine  which  occasioned  the 
stories  of  his  intercourse  with  the  barbarians.     There 
is  quite  enough  to  account  for  such  a  presupposition, 
even  if  it  were  founded  on   no  actual  contemporary 
tradition,  in  the  syncretism  of  later  times,  in  the  &lse 
pragmatism  ^  which  could  only  explain  the  similarity  of 
Pythagorean  doctrines  and  usages  with  those  of  the 
East  by  the  theory  of  personal  relations  between  Py- 
thagoras and  the  Orientals,  and  in  the  tendency  to 

>  There  is  no  English  equivalent  the  tendency  to  explain  the  history 
for  the  Qerman  word  PragmatismtUt  of  thought  by  imaginary  oombioH- 
whidi  may  perhaps  be  explained  as    tions  of  fact. — Note  by  Trtaulaior. 
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panegyric  of  the  Pythagorean  legend  which  loved  to 
GCMioentrate  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  human  race  in 
its  heroJ  The  statement  that  Pythagoras  visited  Crete 
and  Sparta,  partly  to  hecome  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  those  countries,  partly  that  he  might  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Idsean  Zeus,  stands  on  no 
better  foundation.^  The  thing  is  in  itself  conceivable, 
but  the  evidence  is  too  uncertain,  and  the  probability 
of  any  historical  tradition  as  to  these  details  too  scanty 
to  allow  of  our  placing  any  trust  in  the  assertion.  So, 
too,  the  theory  that  the  philosopher  owed  his  wisdom 
to  Orphic  teachers  '  and  writings,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  wholly  wrong  as  to  the  fact,  is  doubtless  based, 
as  it  stands,  not  on  any  historical  reminiscence,  but  on 
the  presuppositions  of  a  period  in  which  an  Orphic 
theosophy  and  literature  had  formed  itself  to  some 
extent  under  Pythagorean  and  Neo-Pythagorean  in- 
fluences. The  truth  is,  that  we  possess  no  document 
which  deserves  to  be  considered  a  historical  tradition 
concerning  the  education  of  Pythagoras  and  the  re- 
sources at  his  command.  Whether  it  be  possible  to 
supply  this  want  by  inferences  from  the  internal  nature 
of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  we  shall  enquire  later  on. 
The   first   luminous   point   in  the  history  of  this 

*  Becaaae     PythAfforas    could  from  writings  which  he  studied; 

scarcely  have  attained  that '  poly-  it  is  possible,  however,  that  these 

mathy,'  for  which  he  is  extolled  by  may  have  been  collected  by  him 

Horacleitns  (vide  if^ra^  p.  336,  4),  previously  on  his  journeys, 
otherwise  than  by  travels  (Chaig-  '  Justin,  zz.  4;    Valer.  Maz. 

net,  i.  40 ;  Schuster,  Herael.  372),  viii.  7,  ext  2 ;  Diog.  viii.  8  (£pi- 

it  does  not  at  all  ifbllow  that  he  menides);   Iambi.  26;  Porph.  17, 

weDt  to  Egypt,  or  visited  non-HeU  cf.  p.  363^  2. 
lenic  ooantries.    Moreover,  Hera-  *  Vide  Jvjmi,  p.  330,  2. 

cleitos  rather  derives  his  learning 
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philosopher  is  his  emigration  to  Magna  GrsBcia,  the  date 
of  which  we  cannot  precisely  fix,'  nor  can  we  do  more 
than   conjecture  the  reasons   which  led   to    it.'     His 
activity,   however,   does   not  seem  to  have  begun  in 
Italy,     The  ordinary  accounts,  it  is  true,  do  not  leave 
space  for  a  long  period  of  activity  in  Samos.      Other 
texts,  however,  maintain  that  he  at  first  laboured  there 
successfully  '  for  some  time,  and  if  this  assertion,  con- 
sidering the  fables  connected  with  it  and  the  un  trust- 
worthiness of  its  evidence,  may  hardly  seem  deserving 
of  notice,  yet  the   manner  in   which   Pythagoras  is 
mentioned  by  Heracleitus  and  Herodotus  would  appear 
to   bear   it  out/      Heracleitus  soon   after   the    death 
of  this  philosopher   speaks  of  his  various   knowledge 
and  of  his  (in  Heracleitus's  opinion  erroneous)  wisdom, 
as  of  a  thing  well  known  in  Ionia.*     Now,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  report  of  it  had  first  reached  Ionia  from 
Italy.     For,  according  to  other  testimony  (vide  infra\ 

1  Vide  swpra,  p.  324,  2.  Iambi.  28  says  he  did  so  in  order  to 

*  The  statements  of  the  anciento  avoid  the  political  activity,  whieh 

are  probably  mere  arbitrary  con-  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens 

jectures.    Most  of  them  assert  with  would  have  forced  upon  him. 
Aristozenus  (ap.  Porph.  9)  that  the  ■  Antipho.  ap.  Porph.  9 ;  lambJ. 

tyranny  of  Polycrates  occasioned  20  sqq.,  26  sqq. 
his  migration  (Strabo,  xiv.  1. 16,  p.  *  As    Ritter    pertinently    re- 

638;Diog.viii.8;  Hippolyr.2?tf/M^  marks,   Pyth.    Phil.    31.      What 

i.  2,  snb  init. ;  Porph.  16 ;  The-  Brandis  says  to  the  contrary  does 

mist.  Or.  xxiii.  285  b ;  Plut.  Plac.  not  appear  to  me  conclusive, 
i.  3,  24 ;  Ovid.  Jt/tf^aw.  XV.  60,  etc.),  *  Fr.   22,   ap.    Diog.    viii.  6: 

and  that  this  assertion  contradicts  YlvdixySfnif      Myntrdoxov      Iffrapiiiff 

the  uncertain  story  of  Polycrates's  il<rK7iarw  itrdp^nnoy  fAi\iffTa  irirrvr, 

commendatory  letters  to  Amasis  is  koI  iicXt^dfityos  ra^as  rits  avyjpa- 

no  argument  a^iost  it.     But  it  ^s  ivolfiirw  ivvrov  <ro^iiiy^  voXvftA- 

cannot  be  considered  as  proved,  ^Nit-nv,  Kojcortxyh^'    (Of.  if»td,  ix.  1.) 

since  the  combination  was  perfectly  The  words  ixXt^  .  .  .  auyy^tu^s, 

obvious.     Others  (Iambi.   20,  28)  which  I  cannot  think  inserted  by 

say  that  he  emigrated  because  the  the  narrator,  muf*t  refer  to  writings 

Samians  had  too  little  taste  for  previously    mentioned    by    He»- 

philosophy.    On.  the  other  hand,  cleitus.    Of.  p.  227.  2 ;  2nd  edit. 
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the   spread  of  Italian   Pjthagoreauism   was   broucrht 

about  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Pythagoreans  long  after 

the  death  of  the  master.     Again,  the  well-known  and 

often  quoted  narrative  of  Zalmoxis  ^  presupposes  that 

Pythagoras  had  already  played  the  same  part  in  his 

own  country  that  he  afterwards  played  in  Magna  Graecia. 

In  this  story  a  Gaetic  divinity  takes  the  form  of  a 

man  and  communicates  with  Pythagoras.     The  motive 

of  that  fiction  evidently  is  to  explain  the  presumed 

similarity  of  the   Gastic  belief  in  immortality   with 

the  Pythagorean  doctrine  (vide  supra,  p.  7  3,  1);  yet 

the  story  could  never  have  been  invented  if  the  name 

of  the  philosopher  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  on 

the  Hellespont,  from  whom  Herodotus  received  it,  and 

if  in  their  opinion  his  activity  had  first  commenced 

in  Italy.     Whether  among  his  countrymen  he  found 

less  appreciation  than  he  had  hoped  for,  or  whether 

other  reasons,  such  as  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates  or  the 

fear  of  the  Persian  invasion,  had  disgusted  him  with 

his  native  city,  in  any  case  he  left  it  and  took  up  his 

abode  in  Crotona,  a  city  with  which  he  may  possibly 

have  had  some  personal  connections,  and  which  may 

well  have  commended  itself  to  him  on  account  of  the 

far-fisimed  salubrity  of  its  site  and  the  vigorous  activity 

of  its  inhabitants.*    Here  he  found  the  proper  soil  for 

*  Herod,  iv.  95.  tine  of  that  name  mentioDed  in 

*  According  to  a  statemeDt(ap.  Herod,  iii.  13S),  liberated  him 
Forph.  2),  he  had  some  preyions  from  his  Persian  imprisonment, 
connection  with  Crotona,  having  According  to  Iambi.  33,  36,  142, 
tiavelled  thither  as  a  boy  with  his  Pythagoras  Tisited  many  other 
father;  but  this  is  hardly  more  Italian  and  Sicilian  towns  besides 
historieal  than  the  story  mentioned  Crotona,  especially  Sybaris.  That 
by  Apnleins,  FloriL  ii.  16,  that  he  went  first  to  Sybaris,  and  thence 
GUlns,  the  Crotoniate  (the  Taxen-  to  Crotona,  however  (vide  Roth,  ii. 
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his  endeavours,  and  the  school  he  established  was  until 
its  dispersion  so  exclusively  associated  with  lower  Italy, 
that  it  is  often  described  as  the  Italian  school.' 

But  this  portion  of  his  life  is  still  so  much  obscured 
by  £9ibulous  legends  that  it  is  hard  to  discover  anything 
with  a  historical  foundation  in  the  mass  of  pure  in- 
vention. If  we  may  believe  our  informants,  even  the 
person  of  Pythagoras  was  surrounded  with  miraculous 
splendour.  A  favourite,  and  even  a  reputed  son,  of 
Apollo,^  he  is  said  to  have  been  revered  by  his  followers 
as  a  superior  being,'  and  to  have  given  proof  of  this  his 
higher  nature  by  prophecies  and  miracles  of  all  kinds.* 


a,  421),  IB  nowhere  stated.  Roth 
deduces  from  the  words  of  Apollo- 
nius,  ap.  lambL  265,  on  which  he 
puts  an  entirely  wrong  interpreta- 
tion, and  from  Jul.  Firmic.  Astron. 
p.  9.  {Crotonam  et  Syharim  exuL 
incoluit),  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Sybaris,  Pythagoras  betook  him- 
self to  the  estates  which  the  Syba- 
rites had  given  him ;  that,  however, 
and  everything  else  that  he  says 
about  this  country  life,  is  pure 
imagination. 

■  Aristot.  Metaph,  i.  5,  987  a, 
9.  c.  6,  sub.  init ;  c.  7,  988  a,  25  ; 
Be  Calo,  ii.  13,  293  a,  20 ;  Meteor. 
i.  6,  342  b,  30 ;  cf.  Sextus,  Math. 
X.  284;  Hippolyt.  R^.  i.  2; 
Pint.  Plac,  i.  3,  24. 

*  Porph.  2,  appeals  in  support 
of  this  to  Apollonius,  Iambi.  5  sqq., 
to  Epimenides,  Eudozus,  and  Xeno- 
crates ;  but  the  first  of  these  three 
names  can  only  be  introduced  here 
through  a  mere  blunder.  For  the 
well-known  Cretan  mentioned  by 
Porph.  29,  and  Iambi.  13/>,  2'i2,  as 
a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  by 
others,  vide  p.  327, 1,  as  his  teacher. 


can  scarcely  have  been  aliTO  at  the 
date  of  Pythagoras's  birUi ;  the 
other  two  names  must  likewiM  be 
considered  doubtful.  Xenocraras 
(as  I  have  already  observed  in 
Part  ii.  a,  875,  third  edition)  may 
perhaps  have  mentioned  the  state- 
ment as  a  report,  but  he  cannot 
himself  have  adopted  it. 

•  Porph.  20;  Iambi.  30.  256. 
After  Apollonius  and  Nicomaebos; 
Diodor.  Fragm.  p.  554  ;  Aristotle, 
ap.  Iambi.  31,  144,  quotes  as  a 
Pythagorean  classification :  rw 
\oyucov  (^v  rh  fidy  ifrri  0cbs,  rh  S* 
iySpaewoSf  rh  8*  oToy  Tl^Aay6piu ;  and 
.£lian.  ii.  26,  attributes  to  him  the 
often  repeated  statement  (also  in 
Diog.  viii.  11,  and  Porph.  28)  that 
Pythagoras  was  called  the  Hyper- 
borean Apollo.  Cf.  the  following 
note. 

*  According  to  £lian,  loc,  eit. 
cf.  iv.  17,  Aristotle  had  already  re- 
lated that  Pythagoras  had  been 
simultaneously  seen  in  Crotonaand 
Metapontum,  that  he  had  a  golden 
thigh,  and  hflkd  been  spoken  to  by  a 
river  god.    This  statement,  hov- 
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He  alone  among  mortals  understood  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres ; '  and  Hermes,  whose  son  he  was  in  a  prior 
state  of  existence,  had  allowed  him  to  retain  the  re- 
meml)rance  of  his  whole  past  amidst  the  various  phases 


ever,  lias  such  a  suspicious  sound, 
tbat  one  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
jecture an  error  in  the  words,  ird- 
Kclra  tk  wpocrwtXiyu  6  rov  NiKOfuC- 
Xov,  with  which  ^lian  introduces 
it^  and  to  suppose  that  Nicoma- 
chus,  the  celebrated  Neo-Pythago- 
rean,  and  not  Aristotle,  was  iEIian's 
authority ;  had  not  Apollon.  Mirabil. 
c.  6,  likewise  quoted  the  same  thing 
from  Aristotle.  It  cannot  possibly 
hare  been  Aristotle  himself^  how- 
ever, who  stated  these  things. 
He  most  have  mentioned  them 
merely  as  I^thagorean  legends, 
and  then  himself  hare  been  taken 
by  later  writers  as  the  authoritv 
for  them.  This,  indeed,  is  possi- 
ble, and  therefore  these  statements 
can  fnmish  no  decisive  proof  of 
the  spuriousness  of  the  Aristote- 
lian  treatise,  vcpl  r&y  UvBayoptiwyy 
which  they  naturally  recall  to  us. 
The  same  miracles  are  related  b^ 
Plutarch,  Numa,  c.  8  ;  Diog.  viii. 
11;  Porph.  28  sqq.;  Iambi.  90 
eqq.;  134,  140  sq.  (the  two  latter 
after  Kicomachus ;  cf.  Kohde,  Rh. 
Mut.  xxyii.  44).  According  to 
Pint-arch  he  showed  his  golden  thigh 
to  the  assembly  at  Olympia :  ac- 
cording to  Porphyry  and  lambli- 
chns,  to  the  Hyperborean  priest  of 
Apollo  Abaris.  For  further  par- 
tieulais,  vide  Herod,  iv.  36  (cf. 
also  Krische,  De  Societ.  a  F^th. 
aond.  37),  who  refers  the  legends  of 
Abaris,  told  by  later  writers,  with 
some  probability,  to  Heracleides 
PoDticos.  Many  other  miracles, 
often  of  the  most  extravagant 
description,  such  as  the  taming  of 


wild  beasts  by  a  word,  foretelling 
of  the  future,  and  so  forth,  are  to 
be  found  in  Plutarch,  loc,  ciL; 
Apul.  J)e  Magia,  81;  Porph.  28 
sq. ;  Iambi.  36,  60  sqq.,  142,  who 
unfortunately,  however,  have  not 
named  the  'trustworthy  ant'ient 
writers '  to  whom  they  owe  their 
information;  cf.  also  Hippol.  Re- 
fut.  i.  2,  p.  10.  It  18  clear  from 
the  statement  of  Porphyry,  ap. 
Eiis.  JV.  Ev.  X  3,  4,  that  even  in 
the  fourth  century  there  were 
stories  current  in  proof  of  Pytha- 
goras's  supernatural  knowledge  of 
the  future.  Andron  is  said  to  have 
spoken  in  his  Tpiirovs  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Pythagoras,  and  especially 
of  an  earthquake  which  he  fore- 
told fk>m  the  water  of  a  stream 
three  days  before  it  happened. 
Theopompus  then  transferred  these 
stories  to  Pherecydes.  The  verses 
of  Empedocles,  ap.  Porph.  80. 
and  Iambi.  67,  relate  things  much 
less  wonderful.  They  do  not  im- 
ply supernatural  knowledge,  for 
the  ancients  (according  to  Dioge- 
nes, viii.  54)  were  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  the  verse  referred  to  Py 
thagoras  or  to  Parmenides.  For 
the  rest  it  is  quite  credible  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  Pyihaforas. 
and  immediately  after  his  death, 
rumour  may  have  asserted  much 
that  was  miraculous  about  him,  as 
was  subsequently  the  case  with 
Empedocles. 

1  Porph.  80 ;  Iambi.  65 ;  Simpl. 
in  Arist.  De  Coelo,  208,  b,  43,  211 
a,  16 ;  8chol.  in  Arist.  496  b,  1. 
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of  his  existence.'  There  is  mention  even  of  a  descent 
into  Hades.'  His  doctrines  are  said  to  have  been  im- 
parted to  him  in  the  name  of  his  divine  protector  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Delphic  priestess  Themistoclea.'  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered  at  that  on  his  iirst 
appearance   in    Crotona^    he    attracted    much    atten- 


*  Diog.  viii.  4  sq.  ftfter  Herae- 
leides  (Pont.) ;  Forph.26,45 ;  Iambi. 
63 ;  Horat.  Carm,  \.  28.  9 ;  Ovid. 
Metam.  xv.  1 60 ;  Lucian,  Dial,  Mori. 
20,  3,  «t  pAM.  Teitull.  De,  An,  28, 
31.  According  to  A.  Gellias.  ir, 
1 1,  Clearehus  and  Dicsearchus,  the 
disciples  of  Aristotle,  asserted  that 
Pythagoras  maintained  that  he  had 
formerlj  existed  as  Euphorbus, 
Vyraader  and  others ;  bat  the  verses 
of  Xenophanes,  ap.  Diog.  riii.  36, 
say  nothing  of  any  recollection  of 
a  previous  state  of  existence.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  kept  ap  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  soul  of 
a  friend  who  had  died  (Heim.  in 
Joseph.  Can,  Ap.  i.  22).  Further 
paitioilars  later  on. 

'  By  Hieronymus,  no  doubt  the 
PtripHtetic,  Hp.  Diog.  viii.  21,  cf. 
38;  Hermippas,  vide  Diog.  riil 
41,  in  imitation  of  the  story  of 
2ialrooxi8  (Herod,  iv.  96),  puts  an 
insipid  natural  interpretation  upon 
this  legend,  about  which  Tertulhan, 
De  An.  c.  28,  XM  unnecessarily 
angry.  Its  true  origin  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  a  work  attributed  to 
Pythagoras,  called  Kardfioffit  cii 
fiw.  Cf.  Diog.  14 :  &AX&  ical  a^U 
itf  if  ypa^  ipv^h  >«*  *»t4  (for 
which  Rohde,  Rh.  Mua.  xxvi.  658, 
appealing  to  Iambi.  Theol.  Arithm, 
p.  41,  would  substitute  4icicaI3cKa) 

7c7f  1^0-001  is  Mp^ovs.  Ibid.  4 : 
rotr^F  ^qo-fy  'HfiOKktifiit  6  Xlorruchs 
Tt(A  ai/rov  rdSc  \^Yciy,  its  ^ri  for\ 


ytyoyiat  A/tfoAffti^f,  where  the  pre- 
sent \4yuv  points  to  some  writing ; 
cf.  what  Rohde,  loc.  cit.  farther  ad- 
duces. That  writings  of  this  kind 
were  not  strange  to  the  Pythagr>- 
reans  is  well  known.  The'Orphif 
Katabasis  is  said  to  hare  been 
composed  by  the  Pythagorean  Cer- 
oops  (Clem.  Strom,  i.  333  A). 

'  Aristox.  ap.  Diog.  viii.  8,  21 ; 
Porph.  41.  A  statement  so 
mythical,  and  so  improbable  in 
itself,  gives  us,  faowerer,  no 
right  to  identify  Pythagoreanism 
with  the  Delphic  philosophy,  as 
Curtius  does,  Grieek,  Gesckieh,  i. 
427. 

*  Diessarchus,  ap.  Porph.  18; 
cf.  Justin.  Hist.  xx.  4 ;  speaks  of 
lectures,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  delivered  before  the  Couocil  of 
Elders  {rh  Twytp6tfTt0P  tufX^^)* 
and  then  by  command  of  the  autho- 
rities before  the  youths,  and  finality 
the  women.  A  lengthy  and  decla- 
matory account  of  the  contents  of 
these  lectures  is  given  in  Iambi. 
V.  P.  37-57»  and  a  modernised 
paraphrase  in  ESth,  ii.  a,  425-450. 
1  do  not  believe  that  this  enlarged 
yersion  is  taken  from  Dicaarchns ; 
partly  because  it  seems  too  poor  in 
content  for  this  philosopher,  and 
partly  because  Dicsarchus,  aceo^ 
ding  to  Porphyry,  makes  Pythago- 
ras appear  first  before  the  ruling 
council,  and  then  before  the 
youths ;  whereas  in  lamblirhus  he 
is  represented  to  have  made  his  first 
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tion,'  and  soon  acquired  the  highest  renown  throughout 
Italy.*  Disciples,  both  men  and  women,*  flocked  to 
him,  not  only  from  the  Greek  colonies,  but  from  the 
whole  of  Italy;*  the   most   celebrated   legislators  of 


appearance  in  the  gTmnasium,  and 
then  on  the  report  of  his  lecture 
there,  to  have  been  commanded  to 
speak  before  the  council.  It  would 
eeem  that  a  later  biographer  of  Py- 
thagoras had  added  to  the  state- 
ments of  Dicsearchus;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  none  other 
than  Apollonius  ;  since  lamblichus 
in  his  V,  P,  259  sq.  adduces  anar- 
ratiTe  from  him  in  a  similar  style, 
and  (as  Rohde,  lihein.  Mvs.  zxvii. 
29,  remarks)  Apollonius,  ihid.  264, 
expressly  makes  mention  of  the 
temple  of  (he  Pluses,  to  the  build- 
ing of  which,  according  to  section 
50,  these  discourses  of  Pythagoras 
had  given  occasion.  Apollonius 
himself  (as  is  proved  by  Bohde, 
loe.  cU.  27  sq.  from  Iambi,  section 
56;  cf.  I>iog.  viii.  11 ;  and  Just. 
XX.  4,  sub.  fin.;  cf.  also  Porph. 
V.  P.  4)  seems  to  have  based  his 
ovn  account  on  an  exposition  of 
theTimsus,  and  to  have  also  made 
use  of  sayings  reported  by  Aris- 
toxenns  and  others:  cf.  Iambi, 
section  37.  40,  47,  with  Diog.  viii. 
22,  23;  Stob.  FhriL  44,  21  (ii. 
164,  Mein.)j  section  56  with  8tob. 
74, 58. 

*  Vide  besides  what  has  been 
already  quoted,  the  legendary  ac- 
coont  of  Nicomachus,  ap.  Porph. 
20,  and  Iambi.  30 ;  Diodor.  Fraffm. 
p.  554 ;  Favorin.  ap.  Diog.  viii.  1 6 ; 
Valer.  Max.  viii.  15,  ext.  1. 

'  Cf.  Alcidamas,  ap.  Arist. 
Bhei.  ii.  23,  139S  b,  14 :  'IrdKiurai 
Iiv9wy6pw  (^ifAijo-ar).  Plutarch, 
Ati}Ra,e.  8,  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Epicharmus,  that  Pythagoras 


was  presented  by  the  Bomans  with 
the  right  of  citizenship;  but  he 
has  been  deceived  by  a  forged 
writing,  vide  Welcker,  J&««i.  Sckr^f- 
ten,  i.  350.  According  to  Plutarch, 
he,  cU„  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nai, 
xxxiv.  6,  26,  a  pillar  was  subse- 
quently, At  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
war,  erected  to  him  in  Rome  as  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks. 

•  Porph.  22  :  Tpos^Xtfoy  8*  9'^^, 

mil  Mtcadnoi  ical  TltvK4riot  koI 
'PwAuuof.  The  same,  without  the 
appeal  to  Aristoxenus,  is  to  be 
found  in  Diog.  viii.  14:  Nic.  ap. 
Porph,  19  sq. ;  Iambi.  29  sq.,  265 
sqq.  127  (where  mention  is  made 
of  an  Etruscan  ^thagorean). 

*  Cf.  as  to  the  Pythagorean 
women,  Diog.  41  sq. ;  Porph.  10 
sq. ;  Iambi.  30,  54,  132,  267,  end. 
As  to  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
Theano,who  is  ^nerally  called  the 
wife,  but  sometimes  the  daughter 
of  Pythagoras,  cf.  Hermesinax, 
ap.  A  then.  xiii.  590  a;  Diog.  42; 
Porph.  19;  Iambi.  182,  146,  265; 
Clem.  Strom,  i.  309  ;  C.  iv.  522  D ; 
Plut.  Conj.  Prae.  81,  p.  142 ;  Stob. 
Ed.  i.  302 ;  Flonl.  74,  32,  58,  55 ; 
Floril.  Monao.  268-270  (Stob. 
Fhril.  Ed.  Mein.  iv.  289  sq.).  As 
to  the  children  of  Pythagoras, 
Porph.  4  (where  there  is  a  state- 
ment of  Timseus  of  Tauromenium 
about  his  daughter,  repeated  in 
Hieron.  Adv.  Jovin.  i.  42) ;  Diog. 
42  sq.;  Iambi.  146;  Schol.  in  Plat. 
p.  420,  Bekk.  As  to  his  household 
economy,  Iambi.  170. 
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these  countries  ^  owned  him  for  their  teacher^  and  by 
his   influence,    order,   freedom,   civilisation,    and    law 
were  re-established  in  Crotona  and  all  Magna  Ghrsecia.* 
Even  the  Druids  of  Graul  are  called  his  disciples  by 
later  writers.'    The  Pythagorean  school  is  represented 
to  us  not  merely  as  a  scientific  association,  bnt  also, 
and  principally,  as  a  religious  and  political   society. 
Entrance  into  it  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  strict 
probation,  and  on  condition  of  several  years'  silence.^ 
The  members  recognised  each  other  by  secret  signs ;  ^ 


>  Especially  2jaleacu8  and  Cha- 
rondas,  of  which  this  is  asserted 
by  Seneca,  Ep.  90,  6,  and  aUo  b^ 
Fosidonins;  similarly  Diog.  viii. 
16  (whether  this  is  taken  from 
Aristoxenus  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained) ;  Porph.  21 ;  Iambi.  33, 
104,  130,  172  (both  probaWy  fol- 
low Nicomachus):  cf.  ^lian,  V. 
H.  iii.  1 7 ;  Zaleucus  is  also  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  ap.  Diodo- 
rum,  zii.  20.  Now  Zaleucus  was  cer- 
tainly a  hundred  years  earlier  than 
Pythagoras,  and  so  probably  was 
Charondas  (cf.  Hermann,  Griech. 
AntiquU,  i.  section  S9) ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  recognise  this 
Charondas  (yide  Diodorus,  xii.  11 ; 
Schol.  in  Plat  p.  419),  as  the  law- 
giver of  Thurii  (445  b,c.),  he  would 
be  much  too  young  for  a  personal 
disciple  of  Pythsgoras.  The  ap- 
pearance of  such  statements,  there- 
fore, in  the  abore-mentioned  writers, 
is  a  fresh  proof  how  little  real  his- 
torical foundation  exists,  even  for 
ancient  and  widely  spread  accounts 
of  Pythagoras.  Some  other  Pytha- 
gorean lawgivers  are  named  in 
Iambi.  130,  172.  The  story  of 
Numa's  relations  with  Pythagoras 
is  discussed  in  vol.  iii.  b,  692,  se- 


cond edition. 

*  Diog.  viii.  3 ;  Porph.  21  9q., 
54;  Iambi.  33.  50,  132,  214  ;  Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  4,  10  ;  Diodor.  Fragm,  p. 
554 ;  Justin,  xx.  4  ;  Die  Chrysost. 
Or.  49,  p.  249  R. ;  Plut.  C.  Prime. 
Philos.  1.  11,  p.  776;  cf.  the  sup- 
posed conversation  of  "Pyihagons 
with  Phalaris  ;  Iambi.  215  sqq. 

»  Vide  supra,  p.  73,  1 ;  cf.  p. 
330. 

*  Taurus,  ap.  Gell.  i.  9 ;  Diog. 
viii.  10;  Apul.  Floril.  ii.  15; 
Clem.  Strom,  vi.  580,  A ;  Fippol. 
H^ut.  i.  2,  p.  8,  14;  lambt  71 
sqq.  94;  cf.  21  sqq.;  Philop. -Of 
An.  D,  5;  Lucian,  Vit.  Auet.  3. 
The  tests  themselves,  among  which 
that  of  physiognomy  is  mentioned 
(Hippolytus  called  Pythagoras  the 
discoverer  of  physiognomy),  and 
the  duration  of  the  &ilent  noviciate, 
is  variously  given.  The  counta- 
mince  of  the  teachers  was  hidden 
from  the  novices  by  a  curtain,  ss 
in  the  mysteries.    Cf.  Diog.  15. 

«  Iambi.  238.  The  Pentagon 
is  said  to  have  been  such  a  sign 
{Schol.  in  Aristoph.;  Clouds,  611, 
i.  249,  Bind.;  Lucian,  De  Salut.  c. 
5).  Krische,  p.  44.  thinks  the 
gnomon  also. 
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only  a  certain  number  of  them  were  admitted  into 
the  inner  circle  and  initiated  into  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  the  school :  *  persons  not  belonging  to  the  society 
were  kept  at  a  distance,^  unworthy  members  were 
excluded  with  contumely.'  According  to  later  ac- 
counts, the  Pythagoreans  of  the  higher  grade  had  all 
their  goods  in  common,^  in  obedience  to  a  minutely 


'  Grellios,  loe.  eU,,  names  three 
clasees  of  PythagoTean  disciples : 
iMtnwrucol  or  norices ;  fuiBfifiariKoif 
^viruml;  Clem.  Strom,  v,  575  D; 
Hippolyt.  Se/ui.   i.  2,  p.  8,    14; 
Porph.  37 ;  Iambi.   V.  P.   72,  80 
Eqq. ;  87  aq. ;  and  Villoison's  Anecd, 
ii.  216 — tT^o,   the  Esoterics    and 
Exoterics;   the  former  -were  also 
called  Mathematicians,    and    the 
latter  Aconsmaticians ;  according 
to  Hippolytns  and  lamblichus,  the 
Esoterics  were  called  PN^hagore- 
uks,  and  the  exoterics  P^thagorists. 
The  onknoim  writer,  ap.  Phot.  Cod, 
249,  distingoishes  Sebasti,  Politic!, 
and  Mathematici ;    also  Pythago- 
rici,  Pythagoreans,  and  Pythago- 
rists ;  caUing  the  personal  scholars 
of  I^hagoras,    Pythagorici ;    the 
scholars  of  these,PTthagoreans;  and 
the  ftXXMf  I(«0CM  diiAftrra),  Pythago- 
rists.    On  these  statements  (the 
recent  date  of  which  he  does  not 
consider)  Roth  (ii.  a,  455  sq. ;  756 
»1. ;  823  sqq. ;  966  b,  104)  grounds 
the  following  assertion.    The  mem- 
bers  of  the  inner    I^^hagorean 
school  (he  sajs)  were  called  Pythor 
pricB,  and  those  of  the  outer  cir- 
cle Pgthagorean8  \    there  was  an 
important  distinction  between  their 
doctrines,  all  the  systems  of  the 
hjthagortans  being  founded  on  the 
Zoroastrian  dualism,  which    ^ac- 
cording to  p.  421  sq.,  it  was  im- 
ported into  Crotona  by  the  physi- 
eian  Democedes)  is  not  to  be  found 


in  the  conceptions  of  I^thagaras, 
which  are  genuinely  Egyptian. 
These  were  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
these  alone  (to  them  belonged  Em- 
pedocles,  Philolaus  and  Archytas, 
and  Plato  and  his  followeis  were 
allied  to  them),  to  whom  the  ac- 
counts of  Aristotle  have  reference, 
and  who  were  generally  recognised 
by  the  ancients  before  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Now  all  the  au- 
thors who  mention  such  a  distinc- 
tion call  the  exoterics  Pythagorists, 
and  the  esoterics,  the  true  discipl^ 
of  Pythagoras,  Pythagoreans  ;  and 
the  anonymous  writer  in  Photius 
applies  this  name  only  to  the  se- 
cond generation.  But  Eoth  finds 
away  out  of  this  difficulty.  We 
have  only  to  correct  the  anonjrmous 
writer  to  the  extent  of  understand- 
ing Aconsmaticians  under  Pytha- 
goreans; and  in  respect  to  lam- 
blichus to  substitute  *  Py thagorici 
for  Pythagoreans,  and  Pythagore- 
ans for  Pythagorists  (Roth  has 
oyerlooked  the  passage  in  Hippo- 
lytns), and  all  will  be  right,'  On 
these  arbitrary  conjectures  a  the- 
ory is  built  up,  which  is  entirely 
to  overturn,  not  only  the  hitherto 
accepted  theory  of  Pythagoreanism, 
but  the  testimony  of  Philolaus, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  &c. 

*  Apollon.  ap.  Iambi.  257* 

*  Iambi.  73  sq.,  246  ;  Clemens, 
Strom.  V.  674,  D. 

*  The    oldest   authorities  for 
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prescribed  riile  of  life  reverenced  among  them  as  a 
divine  ordinance.^  This  also  enjoined  linen  clothing,' 
and  entire  abstinence  from  bloody  offerings  and  animal 
food,'  from  beans  and  some  other  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment;^ even  celibacy  is  said  to   have   been    imposed 


this  are  Epicurus  (or  Diodes)  ap. 
Diog.  X.  1 1 ;  and  Tinueus  of  Tau- 
romenium,  ihid,  v\\\,  10;  Schol. 
in  Plat.,  Phctdr,  p.  319,  Bekk. 
Subsequently,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Neo-Pjthagoreans,  'who 
must  have  taken  their  notions 
chiefly  from  the  ideal  Platonic 
state,  the  statement  is  unirersal ; 
ride  Diog.  Tiii.  10;  Qell.  loe,  oU.; 
Hippol.  Se/ut  i.  2,  p.  12 ;  Porph. 
20 ;  Iambi.  80,  72,  168,  257,  &c. 
Phot.  Lex.  Koivk,  makes  Pythago- 
goras  introduce  community  of  goods 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Magna 
Gnecia,  and  cites  Timseus  as  an 
authority. 

>  Porph.  20,  32  sqq. ;  follow- 
ing Nicomachus  and  Diogenes,  the 
author  of  the  book  of  prodigies : 
Iambi.  68  sq.,  96  sqq.,  165,  256. 
The  latter  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  their  whole  daily  life. 

*  Iambi.  100,  149 ;  both  as 
it  would  seem  (Rohde,  Rhein,  Mut. 
xxvii.  35  sq.,  47)  originally  from 
Nicomachus,  section  100,  indirectly 
from  Aristoxenus,  who,  however, 
was  only  speaking  of  the  Pythago- 
reans of  his  own  time ;  Apuleius, 
De  Magia,  c.  56 ;  Philostr.  Apdlon. 
i.  32,  2,  who  adds  to  the  prescripts 
of  linen  clothing  a  prohibition  to 
cut  the  hair.  Others  speak  only 
of  white  garments,  e.g.  iBlian, 
V.  H,  xii.  82. 

■  Rrst  attributed  to  Pythago- 
ras himself  by  Eudoxus,  ap.  Porph. 
V,  P.  7,  and  Onesicritus  (about 
820  B.C.),  Strabo,  xt.  i.  65,  p.  716 


Gas.;  and  to  the  Pytliagoreaiis 
generally  by  the  poets  of  the  Alex- 
andrian period,  ap.  Diog.  viii.  37 
sq.;  Athen.  iii.  108  sq.  ;  iv.  161 
a,  sqq.,  163  d.  Later  on,  the  state- 
ment became  almost  aniTersal; 
vide  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  36,  88;  R^. 
iii.  8;  Strabo,  vii.  1,  6,  p.  298; 
Diog.  viii.  13. 20,22 ;  Porph.  F.P. 
7  ;  De  Absiin.  i.  15,  23 ;  lambL  54, 
68,  107  aqq..  150 ;  Hut.  Ik  Etm 
Cam,  sub  init. ;  Philostr.  loc.  cU. ; 
Sext.  Math.  ix.  12.  7  sq.,  and  msny 
others. 

*  Heracleides  (no  doabt  of  Pon- 
tus)  and  Diogenes,  ap.  Job.  "Lyd. 
De  Mens.  iv.  29,  p.  76 ;  Callima- 
chus,  ap.  GelL  iv.  11;  Diog.  Tiii. 
19,  24,  38,  following  Alexaixier, 
Polyhistor  and  others  ;  Oic  Dtmn, 
i.  80,  62 ;  Pint.  Qu.  Ccmv,  viii.  8, 
2;  Clemens.  iStrom.  iii.  435,  D; 
Porph.  43  sqq. ;  Iambi  109 ;  Hip- 
pol. RtfiU.  i.  2,  p.  12  ;  Lueian,  K. 
Auct.  6,  etc.  According  to  Her- 
mippus  and  others,  ap.  Diog.  39 
sq.,  Pythagoras  was  slain  in  his 
flight,  because  he  would  not  escape 
over  a  bean  field.  Neanthes  (ftp 
Iambi.  189  sqq.)  relates  the  same 
of  Pythagoreans  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  elder.  He  also  tells 
a  further  legend*  to  be  noticed 
infra,  as  to  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  reason  of  the  bean  pro- 
hibition was  kept  secret.  This  last 
with  a  little  alteration  is  tmns- 
ferrid  to  Theano,  by  Dayid,  Sehai. 
in  Arist  14  a,  30.  Pythagons  is 
also  said  to  haye  prohibited  "wiDe 
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upon  them.'  Older  writers,  indeed,  who  are  more  to 
be  trusted,  say  nothing  of  the  community  of  goods,* 
though  they  extol  the  loyalty  of  the  Pythagoreans 
towards  friends  and  co-associates.'  The  precepits  as  to 
food  and  clothing  (over  and  above  the  general  principle 
of  moderation  and  simplicity  *)  are  reduced  by  these 
writers  to  a  few  isolated  ordinances  *  in  connection  with 


(Iambi.  107,  69,  and  Epipb.  Ear. 
p.  1087  B).  The  prohibition  of 
beaas  is  diflcasssd  at  lenirth  by 
^yle.  Art,  Pythag.  Rem.  H. 

>  Ap.  Clem.  Sirom.  iii.  436  c 
(Clemens  hiniBelf  contradicts  it); 
cC.  Biog.  19 :  oftror'  iyv^vdn 
(PVth.)  oirrc  Smx^p*^!'  oirrc  i/ppoSi- 

'  Vide  tupray  348,  4,  and 
Krische,  p.  27  sq.,  who  rightly 
finds  a  reason  for  this  statement  in 
^  mistLnderstanding  of  the  proverb 
K9afiL  r&TMv  ^Uttp,  -which  was  pro- 
bably not  peculiar  to  the  Pythago- 
Ttans  (cf.  Aristotle,  Eth,  N.  ix.  8, 
1168  b,  6).  It  is,  however,  also 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  by  Timsas, 
ftp.  Diog.  10;  Cie.  Leg.  i.  12,  34, 
and  Ant.  Diog.  ap.  Porph.  83. 

•  Cf  the  well-known  story  of 
Bftmon  and  Phintias,  pic.  Off.  iii. 
10,  46;  Diodor.  Fragm.  p.  664 ; 
Porph.  69;  Iambi.  238  sq.  after 
Aristozenns,  to  whom  Dionysius 
himself  told  the  stor  j,  and  others. 
Also  other  anecdotes,  ap.  Diodor. 
loe.  eU,;  Iambi.  127  sq.,  186,  237 
8i)q.,  and  the  more  general  state- 
ments in  Cic.  Off.  i.  17,  66;  Diod. 
^.  eil.;  Porph.  33,  69;  Iambi. 
229  sq. ;  also  Krische,  p.  40  sq. 
These  stories,  however,  for  the 
most  part  presuppose  the  existence 
of  private  property  among  the 
PjrthagDreans. 

*  AristoxenTis    and    Lyco,  ap. 


Athen.  ii.  46  sq. ;  z.  418  e;  Porph. 
83  sq. ;  lambL  97  sq. ;  Diog.  viii.  19. 
*  Aristoxenus,  ap.  Athen.  x. 
418  sq.;  Diog.  viii.  20;  Gell.  iv. 
1 1 ,  expressly  denies  that  Pythago- 
ras abstained  from  meat ;  he  only 
refused  the  flesh  of  ploughing  oxen 
and  bucks  (the  former  probably  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  lat^ 
ter  on  acconnt  of  their  lustfulness). 
Plutarch  (Gell.  loc.  oU.\  cf.  Diog. 
viii.  19)  quotes  the  same  statement 
from  Aristotle.  According  to  him, 
the  Pythagoreans  merely  abstained 
from  particular  parts  of  animals 
and  from  certain  fishes  (so  that  ap. 
Diog.  viii.  13,  only  the  remark 
about  the  imb!oody  altar,  and  not 
the  story  about  Pythagoras,  can 
have  been  taken  from  Aristotle). 
Plutarch,  Qu.  Conv.  viii.  8,  1,3, 
and  Athen.  vii.  308  c,  say  that 
the  Pvthagoreans  eat  no  fish  and 
very  little  meat,  chiefly  the  fiesh 
of  offerings;  similarly  Alexander, 
ap.  Diog.  viii.  33,  speaking  of 
many  prohibitions  of  food  (often 
without  historical  foundation)  does 
not  mention  abstinence  from  flesh. 
Even  Ant  Diog.  (ap.  Porph.  84, 
36)  and  Iambi.  98  (in  an  account 
which  no  doubt  is  indirectly  taken 
from  Aristoxenus)  are  agreed  on 
this  point  with  these  writers, 
though  differing  from  them  on 
many  others,  and  Pint.  Niwui,  8, 
says  of  the  Pythagorean  offerings 
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particular  forms  of  worship  ;  *  whether  these  ordinances 
originated  with  the  Italian  Pythagoreans,  or  only  belong 


that  they  were, /or  the  most  partt 
bloodle8|.  On  the  other  hand, 
Theophrastns  must  have  ascribed 
to  the  Pythagoreans  the  abstention 
from  flesh,  which  is  asserted  of  the 
Orphic  Pythagorean  mysteries  of 
his  time  (cf.  Pt.  ii.  a,  29,  1,  3rd 
ed. ;  Pt.  iii.  b,  65  aq.  2nd  ed.),  if  all 
that  we  read  in  Porph.  De  Absfin, 
ii.  28,  is  taken  from  him.  Bemays, 
however  {Tkeoph.  v,  d,  Frihnm. 
p.  88),  thinks,  probably  with  jus- 
tice, that  the  sentences  which  treat 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  Si*  twtp  .  .  . 
rapayofdat,  sre  added  by  Porphyry. 
But,  even  according  to  this  repre- 
sentation, they,  at  least,  tasted  the 
flesh  of  offerings,  so  that  they 
must  have  had  animal  sacrifices. 
The  sacrifice  of  a  bull  is  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras  on  the  occasion  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pythagorean  prin- 
ciple, and  other  mathematical  dis- 
coyeries  (ApoUodor.  ap.  Athenseum, 
X.  418  sq.,  and  Diog.  viii.  12 ;  Cic. 
N.  JD,  iii.  36,  88  ;  Plut.  Qu.  Conv. 
viii.  2,  4,  3  ;  N.  P.  8uav.  v.  11.  4, 
p.  1094;  Procl.  in  Eucl.  110  tl, 
426  Fr.  Porph.  V.  P.  36,  infers 
from  this  the  sacrifice  of  a  <rrairivo^ 
fiovs),  and  he  is  also  said  to  have 
introduced  meat  diet  among  the 
athletes  :  vide  it{fra.  In  regard  to 
beans,  Aristoxenns  (ap.  Gellius, 
toe,  cit.)  maintains  that  Pythago- 
ras, far  from  prohibiting  them, 
particularly  recommended  this 
vegetable.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
bable, that  Hippol.  R^t,  i.  2.  p. 
12,  and  Porph.  43  sqq.,  derived 
their  absurd  account  (mentioned 
also  by  Lucian,  Vit.  Auet,  6)  of  the 
prohibition  of  beans,  not  from 
Aristoxenus,  but  from  Antonius 
Diogenes,  from  whom  Joh.  Lydus, 
De  Mens,  iv.  29,  p.  76,  quotes  it  in 


the  same  words  as  Porphyry ;  and 
though  the  contradiction  of  Aristox- 
enus itself  presupposes  that  each  a 
prohibition  was  even  at  that  period 
attributed  to  Pythagoras,  it  Derer- 
theless  shows  that  it  was  not  ac- 
knowledged by  those  ^thagoreans 
whose  tradition  he  followed.     Gell. 
loe.  cit.  explains  the  story  of  the 
beans  as  a  misunderstanding  of  a 
symbolical  expressioo ;  the   motst 
probable  explanation  is  that  a  cus- 
tom, which  really  belonged  to  the 
Orphics,  was  transferred  to  the  an- 
cient Pythagoreans ;  cf.  Erische,  p. 
36.    The  sUt«?ment  that  the  Fjr- 
thagoreans  wore  only  linen  clothes 
is  contradicted  by  the  account  in 
Diog.  viii.  19  (cf.Krische,  p.  31), 
where  he   excuses  them  clumsily 
enongh  for  wearing  woollen  gar- 
ments, by  asserting    that  linen  at 
that  time  was  unknown  in  Italy. 
According  to  Herod,  ii.  81.  the 
whole  matter  is  reduced  to  this: 
that  in   the   Orphic  Pythagorean 
mysteries  the  dead  were  forbidden 
to  be  buried  in  woollen  clothes. 

>  As  Alexander  (Diog.  viii.  33) 
expressly  says  :  inr4x*<rdai  /Spcrrwr 
0V}}<rc<3f«y  t«  Kpcwy  md  rpixAvr  nl 
fjL€\atfOvpw¥  Koi  ^Si¥  KvXrw  tforUuf 
(tfwy  fto)  Kvdfiwf  Kol  Twif  iXXmr  wr 
iro^MureXevoKTCU  Ktd  ol  r&f  TcXcrar 
iy  7oh  Upois  ^TiTcAovrrcs ,  cf.  Plut. 
Qu.  Conv.  viii.  8,  3,  16.  That  the 
Pythagoreans  had  peculiar  reli- 
gious services  and  rites,  and  that 
these  formed  the  external  bond  of 
their  society,  must  be  presupposed 
from  Herod,  ii.  81.  PUto  also 
{Bep,  X.  600  B)  speaks  of  a  Tuftr>^ 
puos  rp6xos  rov  ^(ov,  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Plato  weredisHnguished 
from  others.  Such  a  distinctive 
peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  life 
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to  the  later  Orphica  of  Pythagorean  tendencies ;  whether, 
consequently,  they  arose  from  Pythagoreanism  or  from 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  we  do  not  certainly  know.  The 
celihacy  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  so  entirely  unrecog- 
nified  even  by  later  writers  that  they  represent  Py- 
thagoras as  married,^  and  cite  from  him  and  from  his 
school  nmneroQS  precepts  concerning  conjugal  life  (vide 
infra).  Among  the  sciences,  besides  philosophy  proper, 
the  Pythagoreans  chiefly  cultivated  mathematics,  wiich 
owes  to  them  its  first  fruitful  development.^    By  ap- 


'vonld,   in  itself,  lead  us  to  con- 
jecture something  of  a  religious 
character;  and  this  appears  still 
more  clearly  from  such  historical 
aecoants  as  we  possess  of  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  Fjthugoreans,  aud 
from    what  may  be  accepted  as 
genuine  of  the  ceremonial  presori  pts 
in  I>iog.  10,  33  sqq. ;  Iambi.  163 
sq.,  256 ;  also  from  the  early  con- 
nection of   Pythagoreanism  with 
the  Bacchic  Orphic  mysteries,  the 
eridence  for  which  is  to  be  found 
partly   in   the    above    references, 
and  partly  in  the  foigery  of  Orphic 
writings  by  Pythagoreans  (Clemens, 
Strom^  i.  333  A ;  Lobeck,  Aglaaph, 
347  sqq. ;  cf.  Bitter,  i.  363,  293). 

*  Vide  9Ujpra,  p.  341,  4,  and 
Hnsonius,  ap.  Stob.  Fiord.  67,  20 ; 
ef.Diog.  21. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
qnote  evidence  for  this,  as  Arist. 
ifetaph,  i.  5.  sub  init.  (ol  Ka\o6- 
funi  Hv$€Ky6p€ioi  r&v  /ju^nfiirw 
^dfujroi  irpSrroi  rcaha  irfHrfiyct- 
yw  tuH  iyrpa^4i'r§s  iw  avrots 
T&t  ro6ruv  &PX^'  '^^^  ivrtap 
^X^^  *Mi^n^ay  cTmu  irdmtty),  since 
it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
vhole  character  of  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  and  by    the    names    of 


Philolaus  and  Archytas.  Even  at 
a  later  period  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily  continued  to  be  the  principal 
seat  of  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical studies.  Considerable  know- 
ledge and  discoveries  in  mathema- 
tics and  astronomy  were  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras  himself;  cf.  Aristox. 
ap.  tStob.  Eel.  i.  16,  and  Diog.  viii. 
12;  Hermesianax  and  Apollodor. 
ap.  A  then.  xiii.  599  a,  x,  418  sq., 
and  Diog.  i.  26;  viii.  12;  Cic. 
N.  D,  iii.  36,  88 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
ii.  8,  37  ;  Diog.  viii.  11, 14;  Porph. 
r.P.  36;  Pint.  Qu,  Ckmv.  viii.  2, 
4,  8;  N.  P.  8uav.  Vivi.  11,  4,  p. 
1094;  Plac.  ii.  12 ;  Procl.  in  EucL 
19  m  (where,  instead  of  h\&ywv, 
we  should  doubtless  read  hyaK6- 
yvv),  no.  Ill  (66,  426,  428  Fr.); 
Stob.£b/.  i.  602 ;  Lucian.  Vit.  Auot. 
2 :  rl9h  fAdKurra  oVi§¥ ;  iLpiOtirrnicht^, 
hffrpoyofjdayf  rtiKiTflaVt  yectfAtTpiav, 
fMWTiH^v^  y<niT9iayt  fiimiw  ixpoy 
fiXijFus.  Although  Pythagoras 
unquestionably  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  fruitful  development  of 
mathematics  in  his  school,  it  is  im- 
possible, from  the  fragmentary  and 
wholly  untrustworthy  statements 
about  him,  to  form  any  conception 
of  his  mathematical  knowledge  at 
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plying  mathematics  to  miisic  they  became  the  founders 
of  the  scientific  theory  of  sound,  which  enters  so  deeply 
into  their  system.*  The  practical  importance  of  music, 
however,  was  quite  as  great  among  them;  it  was 
cultivated  partly  as  a  means  of  moral  education,  partly 
in  connection  with  the  art  of  medicine ;  *  for  this,  too,* 


all  approximating  to  historical  cer- 
tainty. Even  the  state  of  mathe- 
matical science  in  the  Pythagorean 
school,  at  the  timeof  Fhilolaus  and 
Archytas,  oonld  only  be  described 
by  one  accurately  acquainted  with 
ancient  mathematics,  and  by  such 
a  one  only  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  reserve.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves here  to  what  concerns  the 
general  principles  of  the  number- 
theory  and  harmony,  or  the  concep- 
tions of  the  system  of  the  universe. 
Both  (ii  a  962  b,  314)  quotes 
with  essential  omissions  and  altera- 
tions a  passage  from  Varro,  L. 
lat,  V.  6,  to  prove  that  Pythagoras 
nuide  a  map  in  Tarentum,  of  which 
Varro  says  not  a  word.  He  is 
thf^re  speaking  of  a  bronze  image  of 
Europa  on  the  bull  which  Pytha- 
goras (Pythagoras  of  Rhegium, 
the  well-known  sculptor  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century) 
made  at  Tarentum.  Marc  Capella, 
2>(j  Nupt.  Philol.  vi.  6,  p.  197, 
Grot.,  attributeE  to  Pythagoras  the 
determination  of  the  terrestrial 
zones,  and  not  a  map. 

*  According  to  Nicomachue, 
Barm.  i.  10 ;  Diog.  viii.  12  ;  Iambi. 
116  sqq.  and  others  (vide  i^fra), 
Pythagoras  himself  invented  har- 
mony. What  is  more  certain  is, 
that  it  was  first  developed  in  his 
school,  as  is  shown  by  the  name 
and  the  theories  of  Philolaus  and 
Archytas,  on  which  more  hereafter. 
Plato  says  in  Bep,  vii.  630  D,  that 


the  Pythagoreans  regarded  Har- 
mony and  Astronomy  aa  two  saster 
sciences. 

<  Vide  Porph.  32 ;  lambL  33. 
64,  110  sqq.,  163,  195,  224;  SCia- 
bo,  i.  2,  3,  p.  16;  z.  3,  10,  p.  468; 
Plut.  is.  et  Os,  c  80,  p.  884 ;   Vrrt. 
Mor,  c.  8,  p.  441 ;  Cic  7W«.  iv.  2 ; 
Sen.  De  ira,  iii.  9 ;  QuintiL  ^uiH. 
i.  10,  32;  ix.  4,   12;  Censorin.  Bi. 
Nat,  12;   .Elian,    V,  K  xiv.23; 
Sext.  Math.  vi.   8;  Chamaleo^  sp- 
Athen.     ziii.    623    (on    Clinias). 
These  accounts,  no  doubt,  contain 
much  that  is  fabulous,  but  their 
historial  foundation  is  beyond  ques- 
tion.   The  Harmony  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans   presupposes    a    diligent 
study  of  music.     The  moral  appli- 
cation of  this  art  corresponds  to 
the  character  of  the  Doric  life  anf 
of  the  cultus  of  Apollo;   and  we 
elsewhere  find  that  that  cultus  was 
connected  with  music  as  a  medici- 
nal cure.     In  accordance  with  this 
the  Pythagorean  music  is  repre- 
sented as  grave  and  quiet,  and  the 
lyre  as    tbeir    chief   instroment 
Athen.  iv.  184  e,  however,  enume- 
rates a  whole  series  of  P^agorean 
flute-players. 

»  Diog.  viii.  12;  Porph.  88; 
Iambi.  110,  163.  Apollon.  a^ 
Iambi.  264.  Gekus,  De  Medie.  i. 
Prof,  names  Pythagoras  amoog 
the  most  celebrated  physicians.  Cf. 
what  is  said  further  on  about  Alc- 
mseon's  connection  with  the  I^- 
thagoreans. 
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as  well  as  gymnastic,^   flourished  among  the  Pytha- 
goreans.    As  might  he  expected,  after  the  proof  of 
supernatural  wisdom  related  in  the  myth  of  the  Samian 
philosopher  (vide  aupra)^  Pythagoras  and  his  school 
are  said  to  have  applied  themselves  to  prophecy.'    As  a 
help  to  morality,  we  are  told  that  strict  daily  self- 
examination  was,  among  other  things,'  especially  en- 
joined on  the  members  of  the  society.^    Since,  however, 
at  that  period,  ethics  were  inseparable  from  politics, 
we  are  also  told  that  the  Pythagoreans  not  only  occu- 
pied themselves  zealously  with  politics  ^  and  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  legislation  and  administra- 
ticm  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsscia,^  but  also  that  they 
constituted  in  Crotona  and  other  Italian  towns  a  regular 
political  confederation,^  which,  by  its  influence  upon  the 
deliberative  assemblies  *  of  these  towns,  reaUy  held  the 


»  Cf.  lambL  97;  Strabo,  ri.  1, 
12,  p.  263 ;  Justin,  xx.  4 ;  also 
Diodor.  Fragm,  p.  654.  Milo,  the 
celebrated  athlete,  is  well  known 
to  hare  been  a  Pythagorean.  The 
statement  (Diog.  I28q.,  47 ;  Porph. 
V,?.  16;  De  Absi,  i.  26;  Iambi. 
26)  that  Pythagoras  introduced 
meat  diet  among  the  athletes, 
vhich  is,  however,  scarcely  histo- 
rical, seems  to  refer  to  Pythagoras 
the  philosopher. 

>  Gic  Divin.  i.  3,  5 ;  ii.  53, 
119;  Diog.  20,  82;  Iambi.  93, 
106, 147,  149,  163  ;  Clem.  Strom, 
i.  884  A;  Plat,  i'lae,  t.  1,  8; 
Laciail  (yide  tupra,  p.  333,  4). 
Uagical  arts  were  likewise  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras,  Apul.  Dt 
Uagia,  c.  27,  p.  604. 

'  Diodor.  Fragm.  p.  555. 

*  Carm.  Awr,  t.  40  sqq.,  and 
liter  this  source,  Cic.  Cato^  ii.  38 ; 


Diodor.  loe.  cit.;  Diog.  viii.   22; 
Porph.  40 ;  Iambi.  164  wj.,  256. 

*  According  to  lambbchus,  97, 
the  hours  after  meals  were  devoted 
to  politics,  and  Varro,  vide  Angus- 
tin.  De  Ord,  ii.  20,  maintains  that 
Pythagoras  only  communicated  his 
political  doctrines  to  the  ripest  of 
his  scholars. 

*  Vide»wp«i,p.34l,5;  342,1, 
and  Valer.  Max.  viii.  15,  ext.  I; 
ibid.  c.  7,  ext.  2. 

*  Consisting,  in  Crotona,  of  300 
members;  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, of  more.  ' 

*  In  Crotona,  these  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  ol  x^toi  (lam- 
blichus,  r.  P.  45,  260,  after  Apollo- 
nius),  which  is  so  large  a  number 
for  a  senate,  that  it  might  lead  us 
rather  to  suppose  that  the  ruling 
portion  of  the  citizens  was  intended. 
Diod.  xii.  9,  calls  them  o^jcXi|rof| 
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reins  of  govemment,  and  employed  their  power  to  pro- 
mote an  aristocratic  organisation  of  the  ancient  Doric 
typeJ  They  no  less  rigorously  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  their  master,  and  silenced  all  opposition  with  the 
famous  dictum  avros  Sifuu*    We  are  told,  however,  that 


Porph.  18,  rh  rSov  y§p6irrct¥  itpx^ov. 
Both  Diodorufi  and  lambiichus, 
however,  speak  of  the  briftos  and 
iKKKriffia,  which,  according  to  lam- 
blichus,  260,  only  had  to  resolve 
upon  that  which  was  brought  before 
it  by  the  x^^t^t> 

*  Iambi.  249,  after  Aristozenus, 
254  sqq. ;  after  Apollonins,  Diog. 
viii.  3 ;  Justin,  tx.  4.  Polybius,  ii. 
39,  mentions  the  Pythagorean  <rvr^ 
fyta  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia. 
Plut.  C.  Princ.  Philos.  i.  11,  p.  777, 
ppeaks  of  the  influence  of  Pytha- 
goms  on  the  leaditig  Italiotes,  and 
Porph.  54  says  the  Italians  handed 
over  the  direction  of  their  states 
to  the  Pythagoreans.  In  the  con- 
test between  Crotona  and  Sybaris, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  latter,  it  was,  according  to 
Diodurus,  respect  for  Pythagoras 
which  decided  the  Crotonians  to 
refuse  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive 
Sybarite  nobles,  and  to  undertake 
a  war  with  their  more  powerful 
rival.  It  was  Milo,  the  Pythago- 
rean, who  led  his  countrymen  to 
the  fatal  battle  on  the  Traes. 
Cicero,  indeed  (De  Orat.  in.  15,  56 ; 
cf.  Tu9C.  V.  23,  66),  includes  Pytha- 
goras with  Anaxagoras  and  Demo- 
critus  among  those  who  renounced 
political  activity  in  order  to  live 
entirely  for  science ;  but  this  does 
not  destroy  the  former  evidence, 
since  in  the  first  place  it  is  uncer- 
tain whence  Cicero  derived  his  in- 
formation ;  and  in  the  second,  Py- 
thagoras himself  held  no  public 


office.  Still  less  does  it  foUov 
from  Plato,  Rep.  x.  600  C,  that 
the  Pythagoreans  abstained  from 
political  activity;  though,  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  their  founder 
himself  worked,  not  as  a  statesmxn, 
but  bv  personal  intercourse.  The 
strictly  aristocratic  character  of 
the  I^hagorean  politics  appears 
from  the  charges  against  them  in 
Iambi.  260;  Athen.  v.  213  f  (ef. 
Diog.  viii.  46 ;  Tertull.  ApoUiget. 
c.  46),  and  from  the  who]« 
persecution  by  Cylon.  Chaig- 
net's  theory  (i.  54  sq.).  however, 
that  the  government  of  Grotooa 
was  first  changed  by  Pythagoras 
from  a  moderate  democracy  into 
an  aristocracy  is  supported  by  no 
tradition;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
contradicted  by  the  passage  in 
Strabo,  viii.  7,  i.  p.  384  (*fter 
Polybius,  ii.  39, 6),  where  it  is  said 
of  the  Italians :  intrk  r^p  ariiaw 
T^v  TTfiht  rohi  n»$ayop€lovs  ri 
irXf  MTTa  rAy  po/ufimp  firrtpiyKoa^ 
mQph  ro&TMP  (the  Aehsans,  who 
had  a  democratic  oonstituta<»), 
which  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary if  they  had  only  required  to 
re>establish  their  own  democratic 
institutions ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand  ^vide  previous  note),  the 
iKKkriaia  decided  many  things, 
even  under  the  Pythagorean  id- 
ministration. 

«  Cic  ^.  2>.  i.  5,  10;  Kog. 
viii.  46 ;  Clemens,  Strom,  ii.  369 
C ;  Philo.  Qu,  in  Gen.  i.  09,  p.  70. 
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this  doctrine  was  carefully  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  school,  and  that  every  transgression  of  these  limits 
was  severely  punished,*  In  order  that  the  doctrine 
might  he  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated, 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  in  the  first  instance  the  fomider 
of  the  school,  are  said  to  have  employed  that  s^^bolical 
mode  of  expression  in  which  are  contained  most  of  the 
maxims  handed  down  to  iis  as  Pythagorean.* 


*  AristoxeDHS,  Diog.  riii.    15, 
says  h  was  a  principle  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans, fii   «Ii^  vpbi  iTttj^as 
vdrra    pvf^j    and*    according   to 
Iambi.  31,  Aristotle  reckons  the 
saying  about  Pythagoras,  quoted 
p.  338, 3,  among  the  tcEio;  Mp^a. 
of  the  school.    Later  writers  (as 
Pint  Nunut,  22 ;  Aristodes,  ap.  Eus. 
Pt,  Bo.  zi.  3, 1 ;  the  Pseudo-Lysis, 
ap.  lambL  75  sqq.,  and  Diog.  yiii. 
« ;  Qem.  Strom,  t.  674  D ;  Iambi, 
r.  P,  199,  226  sq.,  246  sq. ;  ir.  koip. 
fioB,  httor ;  Yilloison,  Anecd.  ii  p. 
216;  Porph.  58;   an  anonymous 
person,  ap.   Menage,  Diog.  viii. ; 
cf.  PUto,  B^,  ii.  314  A)  dilate 
much  on  the  strictness  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  Pythagoreans  kept 
even  geometrical  and  other  purely 
scientific  theorems  as  secrets   of 
their  fraternity,  and  on  the  abhor- 
rence and  pnnishmefit  of  the  gods 
vhieh  overtook  every  betray^  of 
this  mysteiT.     The  first  proof  in 
support  of  this  opinion  is  the  asser- 
tion («ifp.  p.  316)  of  Neanthes  about 
Empedocles  and  Philolans,  and  in 
the  legendary  narratiro  of  the  same 
author,  as  also  of  Hippobotus,  ap. 
Iambi.  189  sqq.  (considerably  more 
recent,  cf.  Diog.  viii.  72),  according 
to  which   Myllias   and    Timycha 
tuiTer  to  the  uttermost,  the  latter 
even  biting  ont  his  own  tongue,  like 
Zeno  in  iSea,  in  order  not  to  reveal 


to  the  elder  Dionysius  the  reason 
of  Pythagoras's  prohibition  of 
beans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  statement  of 
Timseus,  in>Diog.  viii.  64,  on  which 
that  of  Neanthes  is  unquestionably 
founded,  that  Empedocles,  and 
afterwards  Plato,  were  excluded 
from  Pythagorean  teaching,  being 
accused  of  KoyoKkofwla — ^really  re- 
fers to  the  publishing  of  a  secret 
doctrine,  and  not  to  the  proclaiming 
improperly  of  Pythagorean  doc- 
trines as  their  own.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  give  much  credit  to  the 
testimony  of  an  author,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  chronology,  makes 
Empedocles  (2oc.  cU.)  the  personal 
pupil  of  Pythagoras. 

*  lamblich.  104  sq.,  226  sq. 
Collections  and  interpretations  of 
Pythagorean  symbols  are  mentioned 
by  Aristoxenns  in  the  xvBayopiKoL 
Aro^^cif,  and  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  and  Anaximander  the 
younger,  ap.  Clem.  Strom,  i.  304, 
B.  Cyrill.  cJtd,  iv.  133  D ;  Lunbl. 
V.  P.  101, 145;  Theol  ArUhm,  p. 
41;  Suidas,  'Aya((^ai^pos  (cf. 
Krische,  p.  74  sq.;  Mahne,  De 
Aristoxeno,  94  sqq.;  Brandis,  i. 
498)  ;  another  work,  said  to  be  of 
ancient  Pythagorean  origin,  bearing 
the  name  of  Androcydes,  is  dis- 
cussed, part  iii.  b,  88,  second  edi 
tion.    .Ajistotle's  woHc  on  the  Ff- 
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How  much  of  these  statements  may  be  accepted  as 
historical  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  detail ;  we  can 
only  establish  approximately  certain  general  results. 
We  see  that  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Aristoxe- 
nus,  and  Dicsearchus,  many  miraculous  tales  respecting 
Pythagoras  were  in  circulation  ;  but  whether  he  himfielf 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  worker  of  miracles 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  manner  in  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  Empedocles  and  Heracleitus  ^  renders  it 
probable  that,  for  long  after  his  death,  he  was  merely 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  unusual  wisdom,  without  any  super- 
natural character.  This  wisdom  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  of  a  religious  kind,  and  to  have  served  religious 
ends.  Pythagoras  appears  as  the  founder  of  a  religious 
association  with  its  own  rites  and  ceremonies ;  thus  he 
may  have  passed  for  a  seer  and  a  priest,  and  may  have 
declared  himself  as  such :  this  is  extremely  Ukely 
from  the  whole  character  of  the  Pythagorean  legend, 

thagoreans  seems  to  have  given  very  uncertain,  and  in  the  second, 

many  of  these  symbols  (^videPorph.  what  is  genuinely  Pythagorean  is 

41 ;  Hieron.  e.  B^f.  iii.  39,  T.  ii.  hard  to  distinguish  from  later  in- 

565,  Vail. ;  Diog.  viii.  84),  and  va-  gredients.     In  regard  to  the  Fy- 

rious  authors   (as    Demetrius    of  thagorean  Philo9ophy,  they  are  of 

Bysantium  mentioned  by*Athen.x,  little  importance.      Gollections  o£ 

452  c)  haTe  spoken  of  them  inci-  these  sentences  are  to  be  fouDd  in 

dentally.    From  these  ancient  com-  Orelli,  Opu§e,  Grae.  Vet.  Sent,  i,  60 

pilations  probably  came  the  greater  sq. ;    Mullach,   Fragm.  Pkilot.  i 

part  of  me  sentences  ascribed  to  604  sqq. ;   Gottling,  Ga,  AhkavL 

!Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagoreans  i.  278  sq.,  ii.  280  sq..  has  subjected 

by  later  writers,  as  Plutarch  (es-  them  to  a  thorough  criticism.    But 

pecially  in  the  o'ufiToo'iaKa),  Sto-  his  interpretations  are  often  too 

bens,  Athenseus,  Diogenes,  Por-  artificial,  and  he  is  apt  to  seek 

phyry,  and  lamblichus,  Hippolytus,  unnecessarily  for  hidden  meaniogs 

&c      These   sentences,    however,  in    prescripts,     which    originaUy 

cannot  be  much  relied  upon  as  re-  were  of  a  purely  ritualistic  eb*- 

presenting  the  Ethics  and  religious  racier.     Of.  also  Bohde,  Rk  Hu, 

doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans;  for  zxvi.  661. 
in  the  first  place  their  meaning  is  *  Vide  iupra,  p.  386,  4 ;  338,  <• 
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and  from  the  existence  of  Pythagorean  orgies  in  the 
fifth  century;   but  that  does  not  make  him  by  any 
means  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  presupposed  by 
the  later  tradition;   he  merely  stands  in  the  same 
cat^oiy  with  Epimenides,  Onomacritus,  and  other  men 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.     Further,  it  seems 
certain  that    the    Pythagorean    society  distinguished 
itself  above  all  other  similar  associations  by  its  ethical 
tendency ;  but  we  can  get  no  true  idea  of  its  ethical 
aims  and  institutions  from  the  later  untrustworthy 
authorities.      Pythagoras    doubtless    entertained    the 
design  of  founding  a  school  of  piety  and  morality, 
temperance,  valour,  order,  obedience  to  government 
and  law,  fidelity  to  friends,  and  generally  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  all  virtues  belonging  to  the  Greek,  and 
particularly  to  the  Doric  conception  of  a  good  and  brave 
man ;  virtues  which  are  particularly  insisted  on  in  the 
sentences  attributed  with  more  or  less  probability  to 
Pythagoras.     For  this  purpose  he  appealed  first  to  the 
religious  motives  which  resulted  from  the  belief  in  the 
dominion  of  the  gods,  and  especially  from  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration ;  then  he  had  recourse  to  the  educa- 
tional methods  and  usages  of  his  native  country,  such 
as  masic  and  gymnastics.     We  are  assured  by  the  most 
trustworthy  traditions  that  these  two  arts  were  zealously 
practised  in  the  Pythagorean  school.     With  these  may 
have  been  also  connected  {vide  siupra)  the  use  of  cer- 
tain therapeutic  and  secret  remedies.  Incantation,  song, 
and  religious  music  probably  played  the  part  attributed 
to  them  in  the  myths;  this  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  art  of  medicine  in  ancient  times, 
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closely  allied  as  it  was  with  religion,  sorcery  and  mnsic  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  that  the  Pytha- 
gorean art  of  medicine  consisted  mainly  of  dietetics  *  is 
confirmed,  not  merely  by  its  connection  with  gymnastic 
and  by  the  whole  character  of  the  Pythagorean  mode  of 
life,  but  also  ^  by  Plato's  similar  view.'     It  is  probable 
too,  that  the  Pythagoreans  adopted  the  practice  in  their 
society  of  common  meals,  either  daily  or  at  certain 
times ;  ^  but  what  later  authors  have  said  about  their 
community  of' goods  is  certainly  febulous;  and  the 
peculiarities  ascribed  to  them  concerning  dress,  food, 
and  other  habits  of  life  must  be  reduced  to  a  few  iaraits 
of  little  importance.*  Furthermore,  although  the  politi- 
cal character  of  the  Pythagorean  society  is  undeniable, 
yet  the  assertion  •  that  its  entire  design  was  of  a  purely 
political  kind,  and  that  every  other  end  was  subordi- 
nated to  this,  goes  far  beyond  any  proofs  deducible  firom 
history,  and  is  neither  compatible  with  the  physical  and 
mathematical  bent  of  the  Pythagorean  science,  nor  with 

*  Iambi.  163,  264.  lapsam  optimatiujfi  potegtaiem  nw 

*  Rep.  iii.  405  G  sqq. ;  Tim,  Tnodo  in  pristinum  rwHtuent,  ied 
8S  G  sqq.  firmaret  amplificaretque  ;  ewumm- 

■  Cf.  on  the  medical  art  of  the  mo  hoc  scopo  duo  conjuncii  fiunaU, 

Pythagoreans  and  their  cont«mpo-  moraiis  alter,  aJter  ad  liferas  tpee- 

raries,  Krische,  De  Soci^t.  a  Pyth,  tans.     JHsdpuloa  suos  bona  pro- 

Cond.  40  ;  Forschungcn^  &c.  72  sqq.  hosque     homines    reddtrt     wUat 

*  As  Krische  supposes,  De  Pythagoras  ei  ut  dvitatfm  modi- 
Soeiet.  &c.  86,  relying  on  the  muti-  rantes  potestaie  $ua  nonabtUerentur 
lated  passage  of  Satyrus,  ap.  Diog.  ad  plebem  opprimendam,  et  utplebt, 
yiii.  40 ;  cf.  Iambi.  249 ;  vide  the  intelligens  suis  commodit  conniii 
writers  quoted,  p.  343,  4.  who  conditione  sua  contenta  essei.  Quo- 
thronghout  presuppose  ocmmnnity  niam  fftro  honum  sapiensque  mod^ 
of  goods.  ramen  {non)  nisi apntdenteliteruqsi 

*  Gf.  p.  344  sqq.  exculto  viro  exspeciari  licet,  philoto- 

*  Krische,  1.  c.,  p.  101,  con-  phiae  studium  neerssarium  dtuii 
eludes  thus :  Societatis  {Pythagori-  Samius  m,  qui  ad  civitatis  dawm 

^cae)  scopus  fuit  mere  poiiticus^  ut    tenendum  se  aceingerent. 
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the   fact  that  the  most  ancient  authorities  represent 
Pythagoras  to  us  rather  as  a  prophet,  a  wise  man  and  a 
moral  reformer,  than  as  a  statesman.^     The  alliance  of 
Pythagoreanism  with  the  Doric  aristocracy  seems  to  me 
tbe  consequence   and  not  the  reason   of  its  general 
tendency  and  view  of  life,  and  though  the  tradition 
which  bids  us  recognise  in  the  Pythagorean  societies  of 
Magna  Graecia  a  'political  combination   may  in   the 
main  be  worthy  of  credit,  yet  I  find  no  proof  that  the 
religious,  ethical,  and  scientific  character  of  the  Pjtba- 
gor^ns  was  developed  from  their  political  bias.     The 
contrary  seems,  indeed,  more  probable.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  that  scientific  inquiry  was 
the  root  of  Pythagoreanism.     For  the  moral,  religious, 
and  political  character  of  the  school  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  theory  of  numbers  and  mathematics,  in  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  find,   the   distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Pythagorean  science  consisted.     Pytha- 
goreanism seems  rather  to  have  originated  in  the  moral 
and  religious  element,  which  is  most  prominent  in  the 
oldest  accounts   of  Pythagoras,   and   appears   in   the 
early  Pythagorean  orgies,  to  which  also  the  sole  doctrine 
which  can  witb  any  certainty  be  ascribed  to  Pythagoras 
himself — ^the  doctrine  of  transmigration — relates.     Py- 
thagoras desired  to  effect,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  religion, 
a  reform  of  the  moral  life ;  but  as  in  Thales,  the  first 
physical  speculation  had  connected  itself  with  ethical 
reflection,  so  here  practical  ends  were  united  with  that 
form  of  scientific  theory  to  which  Pythagoras  owes  his 
place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.     Again,  in  their 

>  Vide  supra,  teita  quoted  pp.  336;  846,  1 ;  360,  1. 
A  A  2 
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religious  rites  alohe  must  we  seek  for  the  much  talked 
of  mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  Society.     The  division 
of  esoteric  and  exoteric  (if  this  indeed  existed  amon^ 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans)  was  purely  a  religious  dis- 
tinction.    It  resulted  from  the  traditional  distinedoo 
between  greater  and  lesser  initiations,  between  com- 
plete and  preparatory  consecrations.^     That  philosophic 
doctrines  or  even  mathematical  propositions,  apart  fix>m 
their  possible  religious  symbolism,  should  have  been 
held  secret,  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  improbable ;  ^  Phi- 
lolaus  at  any  rate,  and  the  other  authorities  from  whom 
Plato  and  Aristotle  derived  their  knowledge  of  Pytha- 
goreanism,  can  have  known  nothing  of  any  ordinance 
of  this  nature.' 

The  political  tendency  of  the   Pythagorean  com- 
munity was  fatal  to  its  material  existence  and  to  a 


*  In  regard  to  the  later  con- 
ceptioD  of  the  importance  of  this 
distinction,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Bohde  (Eh.  Mus.  zzri.  560  sq.) 
in  explaining  it  from  the  sappoeed 
fiict  that  after  there  appeared  a 
Pythagorean  philosophy  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  pbiiosopby  regarded 
the  original  Pythagoreanism,  which 
was  limited  to  religious  prescripts 
and  observances,  as  merely  a  pre- 
paratory stage  of  the  higher  know- 
ledge ;  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
invention  of  the  Neo-Fythagoreans, 
who  thus  attempted  to  represent 
as  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  what 
they  themselves  had  foisted  upon 
him.  and  to  explain  away  the  entire 
silence  of  ancient  tradition  on  the 
subject.  It  is  only  in  their  writings 
that  these  two  classes  of  Pythago- 
reans are  recoimised;  and  it  is 
they  who,  in  the  passages  discussed 


p.  309, 2,  declare  the  celebrated  pro- 
positions of  the  Pythagoreans  to  be 
something  exoteric,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  which  can  only  be  discovered 
by  regarding  them  as  symbols  of 
deeper  doctrines  kept  up  as  a  mys- 
tery by  the  school,  and  lost  from 
general  tradition.  That  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans 
should  be  represented  as  an  occult 
doctrine,  only  imparted  to  a  select 
minority  even  of  the  disciplea  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  this  ten- 
dency, which,  indeed,  is  its  most 
obvious  explanation. 

*  So  also  Bitter,  i^A.  PkiL 
62  sq.  &c. 

•  What  Porphyry,  68,  and 
lamblichus,  263, 199,  say  in  itsdd- 
fence,  carries  on  the  face  of  it  the 
stamp  of  later  inrenticni.  Ci 
Diog.  viii.  66  (M^pra,  p.  816). 
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great  parfc  of  its  members.    Tlie  democratic  movement 
in  opposition  to  the  traditional  aristocratic  institutions, 
which  in  time  invaded  most  of  the  Greek  States,  de- 
clared itself  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  energy  in 
the  populous  and    independent  Italian   colonies,  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population,  excited  by  ambitious 
leaders.    The  Pythagorean  awiipia  formed  the  centre 
of  the  aristocratic  party:  they  therefore  became  the  im- 
mediate object  of  a  furious  persecution  which  raged 
with  the  utmost  violence  throughout  lower  Italy.     The 
meeting  houses  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  everywhere 
burnt ;  they  themselves  murdered  or  banished,  and  the 
aristocratic  constitutions  overthrown.    This  continued 
until  at  length,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Achaeans, 
an  agreement  was  brought  about  by  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes.'     As  to  the  date  and  more  precise  details  of 
this  persecution,  accounts  differ  considerably.     On  the 
one  hand,  Pythagoras  himself  is  stated  to  have  been 
killed  ^  in  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  said  of  certain 

'       '  So  much  we  can  gather  from  trrAirtcts  iced  Ttanoiainis  rofHix^s, 

the  detailed,  accounts  presently  to  On  this  rests  the  assertion  that  the 

be  Doticed,  and  also  trom  the  state-  Achieans  united  Crotona,  Sybaris, 

ments  of  Polybius,  ii.  32,  who  says  and  Caulonia  in  a  league  and  con^ 

(anfortiinatelyonlyincidentally.and  vention,  and  thus  intr^uced  their 

without  any  mention  of  date)  :  tcaff  constitution  into  those  cities. 

oh  T&p  Kotpohs  ip  Tois  Karit  riiv  >  The    various     accounts    are 

Iro^Iair  T6wots  Korii  riiv  fitydx.7iu  these :  1st,  according  to  Pint.  8toio, 

*lfjMa  r6T€  wpotayoptvofjJrnP  ivi'  Eep,    37,    3,    p.    1051;    Athenag. 

vptiffapriL<fvyi9piaT&pUv$arfop€lo»r,  SuppUe,  c.   31;   Hippolyt.  Befut, 

(urk  ravra  8i  yufofi^pov  Kitrfifun-os  i.  2,  sub  fin, ;    Amob,  Adv.  Oewt, 

JAmrxc^vr  vfpl  t^  ToAjrctos,  tirtp  i.  40 ;  Sohol,  in  Flat.  p.  420,  Beklc. 

cJK^s,  &i  &y  rShf  TpArvp  Mpmv  4^  and  a  passage  in  Tzetz.  Ckil,  xi. 

btdffnis  'v6\€«fs    olhtt    'wapcLKiyws  80  sqq.,  Pythagoras  was   burned 

Sio^opcKTM',     ffvyifiti     ria     kot*  alive  by  the  Crotoniates.     Hippo- 

^Kcirovs   Tody    r&wovs    'EJi\7iviKhs  lytus  adds  that  Archippus,  Lysis, 

wikus    iamrkriaBTiyM    ^^yov    Kot  and  Zamolxis  escaped    from  the 
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Pythagoreans  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  they 
had  escaped  from  the  persecution.    Crotona  is  most 


conflagration,  and  Plutarch's  words 
seem  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
he  only  meant  an  attempt  at 
burning.  2.  Nearest  to  this  comes 
the  account  of  Bid|g.  viii.  39,  that 
Pythagoras  and  his  people  were  in 
the  house  of  Milo  when  the  enemy 
set  fire  to  it ;  that  he  escaped  in- 
deed, but  was  intercepted  in  his 
flight,  and  killed;  the  greater 
number  of  his  friends  (forty  of 
them)  were  also  put  to  death  :  only 
a  few,  among  whom  were  Archippus 
and  Lysis,  escaped.  8.  According 
to  Porph.  67  and  Tzetz.  loc,  cit,, 
others  think  that  Pythagoras  him- 
self escaped  from  the  attack  in  Cro- 
tona to  Metapontum,  his  disciples 
making  a  bridge  through  the  fire 
for  him  with  their  bodies;  and  all, 
except  Lysis  and  Archippus,  being 
destroyed;  that  he  there  starved 
himself  to  death,  being  weary  of 
life,  as  Porphjny  says ;  or  died  of 
want,  according  to  Tzetzes.  4. 
According  to  Dic«archus,  ap.  Porph. 
66  sq.,  and  Diog.  viii.  40,  Pytha- 
goras at  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
the  forty  Pythagoreans,  was  in  the 
town,  but  not  in  the  house ;  he  fled 
to  the  Locrians,  and  thence  to  Ta- 
rentum,  and  was  rejected  by  both. 
Proceeding  to  Metapontum,  he 
there,  after  forty  days'  starvation 
(iurtrlioeuna,    says    Diogenes;     iv 

says  Porphyry;  hence,  no  doubt, 
Tzetzes'  theory),  died.  This  view 
is  followed  by  Themist.  Oratxniiu 
p.  2S6  b ;  the  account  in  Justin's 
Hist,  XL.  4,  seems  also  to  have 
arisen  from  it;  here  sixty  I^ha- 
goreans  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
banished.     DicaazchuB  also  saya 


that  more  than  the  forty  were  pat 
to  death.    He,  like  most  of  the 
other  authorities,  seems  to  mention 
Cylon  as  the  author  of  the  perseca- 
tion.  As  to  the  sojourn  of  Pythago- 
ras in  Tarentum,  Koth,  ii.  a,  962, 
refers  to  Claudian,  J>e  OmsuL  Fl, 
Mall.  Theod.  xvii.   167:    At  9on 
Pythofform  moniius  anniqut  tUetUes 
famotum   Oebalii    lurum  pn$»ere 
TarmH;  but  these  words  appa- 
rently only  attest  the  well-known 
fact  that  Tarentum  was  afterwards 
a  chief  centre  of  Pythagoreanism. 
Both  moreover  makes  out  of  Oeha- 
Hum  Tarentum  a  Tarentiseofthe 
name  of  Oebalius,  whose  laxunoua 
life  Pythagoras  vainly  attempted 
to  regulate,  which  is  even  a  greater 
discovery  than  that  about  the  map 
of  Europe,  which  the  philosopher  is 
said  to  have  made  in  Tarentom 
(vide  supra^'p.  847, 2).    6.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mutually  complementaiy 
accounts  of  Neanthes,  ap.Pornh. 
66;   of  Satyrus  and  Heracleiaes 
(Lembus),  ap.  Diog.  viiL  40;  and 
of  Nicomachus,  ap.    Iambi.   251, 
Pythagoras  at  the  time  of  Cylons 
attack  was  not  in  Crotona  at  all, 
but  in  Delos  with  Pherecydes,  to 
tend  in  his  illness  and  buiyhim; 
when  on  his  return  he  found  that 
his  followers,  with  the  exception 
of  Archippus  and  Lysis,  had  been 
burned  in  Milo's  house  or  slain,  he 
betook    himself  to   Metapontam, 
where  (according  to  Heiacleides, 
ap.  Diogenem)  he  starved  himself 
to  death.    6.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Aristoxenus  (ap.  lambL 
248  aqq.),  Cylon,  a  tyrannical  and 
ambitious  man,  being  angiy  that 
Pythagoras  had  raftused  him  ad- 
mission into  his  society,  oommsDoed 
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generally  named  as  the  place  where  the  first  decided 
attack  was  made,  and  Metapontum  as  the  place  where 


a  Tiolent  straggle  "with  the  philo- 
sopher and   his  followers  during 
the  last  years  of  Fjthagoras's  life. 
In  conseqnf9nce  of  this,  Pythagoras 
himself  emigrated  to  Metapontum, 
vhere  he  died;  but  the  struggle 
ountinued,  and  after  the  Fythago- 
leans  had  maintained  themselves 
for  some  time  longer  at  the  head 
of  the  states,  they  were  at  last 
attacked  at  Crotona  during  a  po- 
litical consultation  in  the  house  of 
Milo,  and  all,  except  the  two  Ta- 
rentines,    Archippus    and    Lysis, 
weT«  destroyed  by  fire.     Archippus 
retired  to  his  native  city,  and  Ly- 
sis to  Thebes  ;  the  rest  of  the  Py- 
thagoreaDs,  with  the  exception  of 
Archytas,    abandoned    Italy    and 
lived  together  in  Kbegium  (which, 
however,  is  also  in  Italy),  until  the 
school,  as  the  political  conditions 
became  worse  and  worse,  gradually 
ditfd  out.     (The  confusion  at  the 
eod  of  this  account  Kohde,  Bh, 
Mus.  xxvi.   565,  explains  by  an 
inversion,  which  commends  itself 
equally  to  me.     The  trae  mean- 
ing   is    that    the    Pythagoreans 
lived  at  first  together  in  Rhegium, 
but  when   things  became  worse, 
they,  with  the  exception  of  Archy- 
tas, left  Italy.)    This  was  the  ac- 
count which  Biodorus,  Fragm,  p. 
666,  had  before  him,  as  appears 
from   a  comparison  with  Iambi. 
248,  250.     Apollonius,  Mirab.  c. 
6,  makes  Pythagoras  fly  to  Met^ai- 
pontum  before  the  attack  which  he 
foretold.    In  Cie.  B%n,  v.  2,  we  are 
told  that  the  dwelling  of  Pythago- 
ras and  the  place  of  his  death  were 
BbowQ  in  Metapontum;  in  Valer. 
Miix.  viii.  7,  ext.  2,  that  the  whole 
city  of  Metapontum  attended  the 


funeral  of  the  philosopher  with 
the  deepest  reverence ;  in  Aristid. 
Quint. />e  Mus.  iii.  116  Meib.  that 
Pythagoras  before  his  death  re- 
commended the  use  of  the  mono- 
chord  to  his  disciples.  These  ac- 
counts agree  best  with  the  present 
version,  as  they  all  presuppose 
that  the  philosopher  was  not  ^er» 
Bonally  threateneid  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  when  Plut.  Gen, 
8ocr.  13,  p.  583,  speaks  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pythagoreans  from 
various  cities,  and  of  the  burning 
of  their  house  of  assembly  in  Me- 
tapontum, on  which  occasion  only 
Pbilolaus  and  Lysis  were  saved — 
though  Metapontum  is  substituted 
for  (>otona,  and  Philolaus  for  At-. 
chippus  —the  silence  in  regard  to 
Pythagoras  himself,  and  the  placing 
of  the  whole  persecution  in  the 
period  after  his  death,  are  both  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  of 
Aristoxenus.  So  Olympiodorns  m 
P/ugd.  p.  8  sq.  mentions  the  Pytha- 
goreans only,  and  not  Pythagoras, 
as  having  been  burned ;  Philolaus 
and  Hipparchus  (Archippus)  alone, 
he  says,  escaped.  7.  The  account 
of  Apollonius,  ap.  Iambi.  254  sqq., 
resembles  that  of  Aristoxenus. 
According  to  this,  the  Pythagorean 
aristocracy  very  early  excited  dis- 
satisfaction;  after  the  destruction 
of  Sybaris  and  the  death  of  Pytha- 
goras (not  merely  his  departure : 
Iirc2  8^  JTcA.c^0-er,  it  is  said,  and 
in  connection  with  iT*\€&rfiff€v,  the 
previous  ^ircS^/tci  and  &v^A.0«  are 
to  be  explained),  this  dissatisfac- 
tion was  stirred  up  by  Qylon  and 
other  members  of  noble  families 
not  belonging  to  the  society,  and 
on  the  partition  of  the  conquered 
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Pythagoras  died ;  but  there  are  so  many  discrepancies 
as  to  details,  that  a  complete  reconciliation  of  the 
various  statements  is  impossible.  What  is  most  pro- 
bable is  that  the  first  public  outbreak  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  though  an  opposi- 
tion to  him  and  his  friends  may  perhaps  have  arisen 
during  his  lifetime,  and  caused  his  migration  to  Meta- 
pontum.  The  party  struggles  with  the  Pythagoreans, 
thus  begun,  may  have  repeated  themselves  at  different 
times  ^  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Oraecia,  and  the  varia- 
tions in  the  statements  may  be  partially  accounted  {(x 
as  recollections  of  these  different  facts.  The  burning  of 
the  assembled  Pythagoreans  in  Crotona  and  the  general 
assault  upon  the  Pythagorean  party  most  likely  did  not 
take  place  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  and, 
lastly,  Pythagoras  may  have  spent  the  last  portion  of 
his  life  unmolested  in  Metapontum.^ 


lands  broke  out  into  open  hostility. 
The  Pythagoreans  were  dispersed 
during  one  ef  their  assemblies, 
then  defeated  in  combat,  and  after 
ruinous  disturbances,  the  whole 
Pythagorean  party  was  driven  out 
of  three  neighbouring  cities  by  the 
judges,  who  had  been  corrupt-ed, 
and  a  distribution  of  lands  and  re- 
mission of  debts  was  decreed.  Not 
till  after  many  years  did  the 
Achseans  accomplish  the  return  of 
the  exiles,  of  whom  about  sixty 
came  back ;  but  even  these  fell  in 
an  unfortunate  encounter  with  the 
Thurians.  8.  Lastly,  Hermippus 
(ap.  Biog.  viii.  40 ;  cf.  SchoL  in 
Plat.  loc.  cit.)j  differing  from  all 
other  accounts,  says  that  Pythago- 
ras was  with  his  friends,  fighting 
at  the  head  of  the  Agrigentines 
against  the  Syracusans,  and  was 


killed  in  flight,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  the  number 
of  thirty-five,  were  burned  ia 
Tarentum. 

'  As  is  now  generally  supposed, 
according  to  Bockh.  Philcl.  10. 

'  The  above  suppositions  are 
chiefly  based  on  the  foHoiriDg 
grounds :  Firstly,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  and  the  most  creditable 
authorities,  maintain  that  Pytha- 
goras died  in  Metapontum  (cf. 
Iambi.  248);  and  even  those  who 
place  the  burning  of  the  house  io 
Crotona  in  his  life-time,  for  the 
most  part  assert  that  he  himself 
escaped.  Although  it  is  clear 
from  the  contradictoriness  of  these 
latter  statements  that  no  unirei^ 
sally  accepted  tradition  existed  at 
the  time,  yet  the  fact  itself  that 
Pythagoras  'fled    to    Hetapontam 
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It  was  only  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Italian  asso- 
ciations, and  in  consequence  of  this  dispersion  that  the 


most  have  been  pretty  firmly  es- 
tablished, since  the  most  improba- 
ble expedients  were  resorted  to  by 
the  andion  of  these  statements  to 
reooDcile  it  inth  their  other  theo- 
liee.    Other  accounts  say  that  he 
was  pat  to  death  in  Crotona  or 
Sicily/  bat  this  is  no  doubt  an  in 
stance  of  what  so  often  happens  in 
regard  to  Pythagoras — that  facts 
alwut  his  school,  or  a  portion  of 
hifl  school,  are  transferred  to  him 
personally.  Secondly,  the  occasion 
of  Pythsgoras*s  retreat  to  Meta- 
pontum  could  not  have  been  the 
incendiary  attack  on  the  assembly 
at  Crotona ;  the  attack  must  have 
oeemred   many    years    after    his 
death.     Aristoxenus  and  Apollo- 
Bios  say  this  expressly.    Aristoxe- 
nus,  howeyer,   is    the   authority 
whom  we  should  most  expect  to 
reproduce    the    Pythagorean   tra- 
dition of  his   time.    With  what 
right  Apollonius  appeals  in  section 
262  to  T&  Td»  Kpor»viaT&v  ^ofurth 
Itaira,  we  do  not  know.     If  even 
sny  work  that  might  be  so  desig- 
nated were  within  his  reach,  the 
designation  might   apply  to  any 
Grotoniate    writing    whatsoever. 
Both,  howerer,  thinks  it  manifestly 
implies    *  contemporary    records,' 
aod  he  deduces  from  them,  not 
only  the  somewhat  unimportant 
point  for  which  the^  were  cited, 
bat  the  whole  narrative  of  Apollo- 
nius.   Moreorer,  the  different  ac- 
coonts  assert  with  singular  unani- 
mity that  only  Archippus  and  Ly- 
sis escaped  from  the  massacre ;  and 
as  this  is  maintained  even  by  those 
who  place  that  event  in  the  life- 
time of  Pythagoras,   it  must,  at 
any  rate,  be  based  on  an  ancient 


and  universal  tradition.  Now 
Lysis,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  the 
instructor  of  Epaminondas  (Aris- 
tox.  ap.  Iambi.  250;  Diodor.  he, 
eit,;  Neanthes,  ap.  Porph.  65; 
Diog.  viii.  7 ;  Plut.  Gen.  Soar.  13 ; 
Dio  Chrysos.  Or.  49,  p.  248;  B. 
Com.  Nepos.  EpaTn,  c  1),  and  the 
birth  of  Epaminondas  cannot  be 
supposed  earlier  than  418-420 
B.C. ;  not  only  because  he  fought 
vigorously  at  Mantinea  in  862,  but 
aim)  because  Plut.  De  Lot,  Viv.  4, 
5,  p.  1129,  names  his  fortieth  year 
as  the  period  at  which  he  began  to 
be  important,  and  this  period  (ac- 
cording to  Vit.  Pelop.  c.  5,  end,  c. 
12 ;  i>s  Gen.  Socr.  3,  p.  576)  could 
not  have  been  before  378  b.c,  the 
deliverance  of  Thebes.  Supposing 
Lysis  to  have  been  fifty  years  older 
than  his  pupil,  we  thus  arrive  at 
468-470  B.C.  as  the  earliest  date  of 
his  birth,  and  the  attack  in  Crotona 
could  scarcely,  even  in  that  case, 
have  occurred  before  450  b.c.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
difference  between  the  ages  of  Ly- 
sis and  Epaminondas  was  not  so 
great  (according  to  Plut  Gen.  Socr. 
8, 18,  Lysis  died  shortly  before  the 
deliverance  of  Thebes),  and  that 
the  Orotonian  massacre  must  be 
placed  about  440  b.c.,  or  even  later. 
The  statement  of  Aristoxenus 
about  Archytas  and  that  of  Apol- 
lonius— that  a  portion  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans, who  had  been  expelled 
from  Crotona,  returned  after  tne  re- 
conciliation effected  by  the  Achaans 
— points  to  some  such  date.  For 
altnough,  according  to  Polyb.  ii. 
39,  7,  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder  (who  came  to  the  throne  in 
406)  left  the  three  Italian  cities 
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Pythagorean  philosophy  became  more  widely  known  in 
Grreece,  although  the  Pythagorean  rites  had  preyionsly 


(Orotona,  Sybaris,  and-  Gaulonia) 
no  opportunity  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  new 
institutions  borrowed  from  the 
AchflBans  some  time  (/act^  npos 
XI>6rovs)  after  the  adjustment  of 
the  Pythagorean  troubles — ^yet  the 
Achaean  mediation  oould  scarcely 
have  occurred  earlier  than  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  Feloponnesianwar ;  but 
Polybius  himself  seems  to  assume 
that  the  troubles  to  which  the 
burning  of  the  Pythagorean  houses 
gave  the  signal,  were  not  very  dis- 
tant chronologically  from  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Acfaaeans.  It 
matters  not  that  the  Pythagorean 
assembly  which  waa  burned  is 
universally  placed  in  the  house 
of  Milo,  and  that  the  authors  of 
the  deed  are  also  called  by  Aris- 
toxenus  Cylooians;  for  Milo*s 
house  may  have  remained  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Pythagoreans  after 
the  death  of  its  owner,  as  Plato's 
garden  was  that  of  the  Academy ; 
and  '  Cylonians '  seems,  like  Pytha- 
goreans, to  have  been  a  party  name, 
whieh  survived  the  chief  from 
whom  it  was  derived;  cf.  Aristox. 
loo,  cit.  249.  Thirdly.  It  is  never- 
theless probable  that  before  the 
death  of  Pythaooras,  a  party  ad- 
rerse  to  the  Pythagoreans  was 
formed  by  Cylon  in  Crotona,  which 
party  may  have  been  strengthened 
mainly  by  the  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  conquered  lands,  and 
by  the  vietorions  conflict  with  the 
Sybaritfw ;  and  that  this  disturb- 
ance may  have  determined  Pytha- 
goras to  remove  to  Metapontum. 
This  is  admitted  by  Aristoxenus 
and  Apolloiiiiu,  though  the  former 


makes*  the  burning  of  Milo's  house 
take  place  an  indefinite  time  after 
the  death  of  Pythagoras ;  and  the 
latter,  instead  of  the  bumiog,  re> 
lates  another  incident  in  the  time 
of  Cylon.  Even  Aristotle  (ap. 
Dipg.  ii.  446,  of.  riii.  49)  inci- 
dentally mentions  Gylon's  enmitj 
against  Pythagoras,  which  had  b^ 
come  proverbial.  These  earlier 
conflicta,  however,  cannot  have  oc- 
casioned the  overthrow  of  the  I^- 
thagoreans  in  L^wer  Italy.  This 
can  only  have  happened  (even  ac- 
cording to  Polybius)  when  the 
burning  of  the  council  hooae  in 
Crotona  gave  the  signal  for  similar 
acts  in  oUier  places,  and  a  universal 
storm  broke  out  against  the  Py- 
thagoreans. When,  therefore, 
Aristoxenus  says  that  the  Pythago- 
reans kept  the  lead  of  public  a&irs 
in  the  cities  of  Magna  Gnseia  for 
some  time  after  the  first  attack 
upon  them,  there  is  eveiy  reason  for 
crediting  the  statement  Fourthly. 
If  the  first  popular  movement 
against  the  Pythagoreans  was  con- 
fined to  Crotona,  and  if  they  finally 
maintained  themselves  there,  it  ii 
not  probable  that  Pythagorast  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  his  school, 
should  have  starved  himself  to 
death,  or  even  have  died  of  han- 
ger. It  rather  seems  as  if,  even 
in  Aristotle's  time,  tradition  had 
been  silent  as  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  his  death,  and 
that  the  lacuna  was  subseqaently 
filled  by  arbitrary  oonjectnres ;  to 
that  Aristoxenus  is  here  moat 
worthy  of  credit,  when  he  restricta 
himself  to  the  remark:  xiutiixiyt' 
rcu  icarcurrp4if«u  rhv  filw.  Ghaignet 
i  94,  objects  to  the  foregoing  that 
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gained  entrance  there,'  and  certain  individuals  had 
tamed  their  attention  to  the  philosophic  doctrines  of 
the  school.*  At  this  period,  at  aU  events,  we  first  hear 
of  Pythagorean  writings  ^  and  of  Pythagoreans  who  lived 
elsewhere  than  in  Italy.  The  first  of  these  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  is  Philolaus/  We  know  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  and  Democritus,  and 
probably  was  older  than  either ;  that  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  fifth  century  he  resided  in  Thebes,*  and  that  he 


if    the   Pjthagoreans    had    been 
banished   from  Italy  for  seventy 
years,  they  would  not  have  been 
called   the    Italian    philosophers 
(vide  supra,  p.  338,  1).    I  know  not 
with  what  eyes  he  can  have  read 
a  discnssion,  which  expressly  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  Pythago- 
reans were  not  expelled  till  440, 
«nd  returned  before  406. 
>  Vide  supra,  p.  346,  1. 
'  Tide  the  expression  of  Hera- 
deitns,  qnoted  p.  336,  5,  and  the 
assertions  of  Thrasyllus,  Grlaucus, 
and  ApoUodorus,  ap.  Diog.  ix.  38, 
Moording  to  which  Democritus  was 
acquainted  with  Philolaus,  that  he 
spoke  with  admiration  of  Pythago- 
las  in  a  treatise  called  after  him, 
and,  in  general,  had  made  indus- 
trious use  of  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trines.   Democritus,  however,  was 
certainly  younger  than  Philolaus, 
and  it  is  doub^ul  how  far  Herac* 
leitus  had  knowledge  of  Pythagoras 
as  a  philosopher.    His  words  seem 
rather  to  refer  tq  the  founder  of 
the    religious    association.       He 
ehaiges  Pythagoras  with  koitotc- 
jyiii;   and  the    trvyypa^,  from 
▼hioh  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
his  false  wisdom,  may  either  mean 
Orphic  hymns,  or  the  ancient  my* 
tholqgical  poems,  of  which  Herap 


cleitus  generally  speaks  so  slight- 
ingly ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  writings 
of  Pherecydes  and  Anaximander. 
The  passage  concerning  Pjthagoras 
and  his  universal  knowledge  per- 
haps stood  in  the  same  connection 
as  the  polemic  against  the  ancient 
poets. 

■  Vide  supra,  p.  313. 

*  For  Archippus,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  Hieron.  c.  Ruf,  iii.  469, 
Mart.  (vol.  ii.  565,  Vail.)  as  teach- 
ing with  Lysis  in  Thebes,  was  a 
somewhat  younger  contemporary 
of  Lysis.  The  statement  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  two  names 
being  elsewhere  mentioned  to- 
gether; for  all  other  authorities 
agree  that  Archippus  returned  to 
Tarentum  after  the  conflagration 
in  Crotona,  and  that  Lysis  went 
alone  to  Thebes.  Vide  the  passa- 
ges quoted  supra,  p.  357,  2. 

»  Plato,  JPhtBdo,  61  D ;  Diog. 
loo,  cit,  Diog,  viii.  84,  names  Cro- 
tona as  the  native  city  of  Philo- 
laus ;  all  other  authorities,  Taren- 
tum. Of.  Bookh,  Philol.  p.  6  sqq., 
where  the  erroneous  statements 
that  he  escaped  from  the  fire  in 
Crotona  (Plut.  Gen.  Soar,  13,  vide 
supra,  p.  359);  that  he  was  the 
instructor  of  Plato  (Diog.  iii.  6), 
and  a  personal  pupil  of  Pythagoma 
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was  the  author  of  the  first  exposition  of  the  Pythagoiean 
Rysteoii'  Lysis  must  also  have  come  to  Thebes  about 
the  same  time  as  Philolaus,  and  probably 'resided  there 
up  to  the  second  decade  of  the  fourth  century ••  Plato' 
assigns  Timaeus  the  Locrian  to  the  same  period,  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  or  not  this  TimsBus  was  a  his- 
torical personage.  Among  the  disciples  of  Philolaus 
is  mentioned  Eurytus,*  of  Tarentum  or  Crotona,  who 
must  also  be  supposed  to  have  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
out  of  Italy,  since  those  of  his  pupils  who  are  known 
to  us  came,  one  of  them  from  Thrace,  the  others  fi-om 
Phlius.*     These  scholars  of  Eurytus  are  called  by  Aris- 


(Lunbl.  V,  P.  104),  with  others  of 
a  similar  kind,  are  refuted.  Ac- 
cording to  Diog.  viii.  84,  Philolaus 
was  put  to  death  in  Crotona  on 
suspicion  of  aiming  at  the  Tyranny. 
He  must,  therefore,  hare  returned 
to  Italy,  and  become  implicated  in 
the  final  party  conflicts  with  the 
Pythagoreans. 

1  Cf.  mpra,  pp.  318 ;  814,  2 ; 
and  Bockh,  Philol.  p.  18  sqq.,  who 
rightly  contests  the  assertion  that 
the  work  of  Philolaus  was  first 
brought  to  light  by  Plato.  Preller 
(Allg.  £nct/d.  in.  Sect.  voL  xxiii. 
371),  at  liny  rate,  does  not  conyince 
me  of  the  contrary.  The  result  of 
Bockh's  enquiry,  p.  24  sqq.,  is,  that 
the  work  bore  the  title  vpl  ^{urtmsy 
that  it  was  divided  into  three 
books,  and  is  identical  with  the 
writing  to  which  Frodus  gives  the 
mystical  name  of  fidxxai, 

*  Cf.  p.  361,  and  Iambi.  V,  P. 
185 ;  ibid.  75  sqq. ;  Diog.  viii.  42, 
a  portion  of  a  letter  said  to  be  his* 
Further  details  as  to  the  writings 
attributed  to  him,  p.  322,  Part  iii. 
b,  37f  second  edition. 


'  In  the  Timaeus  and  Gritiss ; 
cf.  especially  Tim.  20  A. 

*  Iambi.  139,  148>  callshima 
scholar  of  Pythagoras.  He  also, 
in  section  148,  names  Crotona  as 
his  native  city ;  in  section  67,  how- 
ever, agreeing  with  Diog.  viii.  46  ; 
Apul.  Doffm.  Plat,  {titb  mi.); 
Tarentum ;  section  266  represents 
him,  together  with  a  certain  Tbea- 
ridess  as  living  in  Metapootam; 
this  statement,  however,  stands  in 
a  very  doubtful  connection.  Diog. 
iii.  6,  and  Apul.  ice.  eU.  mention 
him  among  the  Italian  instniccon 
of  Plato.  Some  tenets  of  his  vill 
be  mentioned  further  on.  The  frag- 
ments in  Stob.  Ed.  i.  210,  and  Clem. 
Strom,  V.  559  D,  do  not  beloqg  to 
him,  but  to  an  imaginary  Knrynu, 
and  are  no  doubt  spurious. 

*  We  know  little  more  of  them 
than  what  is  said  in  Diog.  viii.  46 
(cf.  Iambi.  Vita  Ptfthag.  251): 
rffXcvrcubi  ydp  iy4wmrro  rm  Ibter 
yoptlutv  o&s  Kol  'Apurri^iw  c78c, 
Z*y6^i\6s  ft  bXaKKiU\nM9piKm 
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tozeDU8  the  last  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  he  says  that 
with  them  the  school,  as  such,  became  extinct.^  The 
school,  according  to  this,  must  have  died  out  in  G-reece 
proper  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
though  the  Bacchic  Pythagorean  rites  may  have  con- 
tinued' to  exist  some  time  longer,  and  may  have  fur- 
nished a  pretext  to  Diodorus  of  Aspendus,'  for  desig- 
nating his  cynicism  as  Pythagorean  Philosophy. 

Even  in  Italy,  however,  the  Pythagorean  school  was 
not  annihilated  by  the  blow  which  destroyed  its  political 
ascendency.  *  Though  the  persecution  may  have  ex- 
tended to  most  of  the  Greek  colonies,  it  can  hardly 


Kdav uXE»p6rov r&¥Taott^lvw.  Of 
Xenophilns  we  are  tola  (Plin.  Hist. 
2Ss^.  Til.  50,1 68;  Valor.  Max.  nii.  13, 
Z ;  Lodan,  Macrob.  18)  that  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  105  in  perfect 
bealth.  The  two  last  authorities 
appeal  to  Aristozenas  in  support 
of  this  statement.  Pliny  and  the 
Psendo-Lncian  call  Xenophilus  the 
musician ;  according  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  liyed  in  Athens.  Eche- 
crates  is  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Pkido  and  in  the 
ninth  Platonic  letter.  Cic.  Fin.  r. 
29, 87,  wrongly  calls  him  a  Locrian, 
ef.  Steinhart,  PlaUfs  Werke,  iy. 
556. 

'  Vide  prerions  note,  and 
Iambi,  loe,  eit, :  ii^Xa^oM  fikw  odr 
tA  i^  Af x*i'  ^  '^  ^^  fAoBiifUfra, 

intkms  li^aAtr^aM.  raura  fihit  otv 
*Apar6l€Pos  Snrycrroi.  Biodor.  xt. 
78.  The  last  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophers liTed  in  the  third  year  of 
the  103rd  Olympiad  (366  b.c.). 

*  As  will  be  shown  later  on. 

*  This   Biodoras,    who    came 


from  the  city  of  Aspendns,  in 
Pamphylia,  is  mentioned  by  Sosi- 
crates,  ap.  Diog.  yi.  13,  as  the  in- 
Tentor  of  the  Cynic  garb,  or,  as 
Athen.  ir.  163,  more  accurately 
says,  the  person  who  first  wore  it 
among  the  Pythagoreans.  With 
this  Timaens,  ap.  Athen.  loc.  cU. 
agrees.  Iambi.  266  calls  him  a 
pupil  of  Aresas,  the  Pythagorean ; 
but  this  is  manifestly  £dse,  as 
Aresas  is  said  to  have  escaped  from 
the  persecution  of  Cylon,  and  Dio- 
dorus, according  to  Athenseus,  must 
have  lived  about  300.  To  the  same 
period  Lyoo  seems  to  belong,  who  is 
called  by  Biog.  (r.  69)  flu^^/opuc^s, 
and  whose  attacks  upon  Aristotle 
are  spoken  of  by  Aristocles,  Bus. 
iV.  Bv.  XY.  2, 4  sq.  The  latter  says 
of  him,  liifKmvos  rov  Xiywros  clvoi 
UvQoTfopiKh^  ioan6Wf  and  includes 
him  among  those  adversaries  of 
Aristotle  who  were  contemporary 
with  him,  or  somewhat  later. 
(This  was  overlooked,  supra,  p. 
308,  1.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
person  who  is  called  in  Iambi.  2^7 
a  Tarentine, 
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have  done  so  to  all,  and  in  certain  cities  Pythagorean 
teachers  would  seem  to  have  maintained  their  position 
even  before  the  restoration  of  peace.     At  all  events,  if 
the  sojourn  of  Philolaus  in  Heraclea,^  for  instance,  be  a 
historical  fact,  it  perhaps  may  have  occurred  previously 
to  that  epoch.     In  this   same   town   is   said   to  have 
lived  Clinias  the  Tarentine,'  who  in  any  case  was  no 
doubt  a  near  contemporary  of  Philolaus.'    As  to  his 
philosophical  importance,  we  can  decide  nothing.    Many 
proofs  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  purity,  gentleness, 
and  nobility  of  his  character ;  *  but  we  possess  very  few 
of  his  philosophic  propositions,  and  these  are  by  no 
means  of  unquestionable  authenticity.^    Prorus  is  men- 
tioned as  another  of  his  contemporaries  in  Cyrene,*  to 
which  city,  if  this  statement  be  true,  Pythagoreanism 
must  have  spread  from  its  original  centre.     In  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  it  even  attained,  in  the  person 
of  Archytas,^  to  new  political  importance.    We  know 


'  Iambi.  266,  where  from  the 
context  the  Itnlian  Heraclea  can 
alone  be  meant ;  this  city  "was  a 
colony  from  Tarentum  and  Thnrii, 
founded  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
86th  Olympiad. 

«  Iambi.  266  sq. 

»  As  is  presupposed  by  the 
apocryphal  story  in  Diog.  ix.  40, 
that  he  and  Amyclas  restrained 
Plato  from  burning  the  writings 
of  Democritus. 

*  Iambi.  V.  P.  289 ;  cf.  127, 
198;  Athen.  xiii.  623  sq.  after 
Chameleon ;  ^Uan.  V.  H.  xiv.  23 ; 
Basil.  De  Leg.  Grac,  libr.  0pp.  ii. 
179  d  {Serm.  xiii.;  0pp.  iii.  649 
c.) ;  cf.  note  3. 

*  The  two  fragments  of  an 
ethical  character  in  Stob.  Moril.  i. 


66  sq.  are  evidently  spurious,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression. So  no  doubt  is  the  state- 
ment about  the  One  in  Syrian,  on 
Afetaph.  8chol.  in  At,  927  m  W 
sqq.  A  small  fragment,  which  we 
find  in  Iambi.  Theol.  ArUhm.  19, 
bears  no  definite  mark  of  being 
spurious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  authenticity  cannot  be  demoa- 
st-rated.  Lastly,  Plut.  Qu,  Gwr. 
iii.  6,  3,  is  a  passage  of  small  im- 
portance, whether  genuine  or  not 

•  According  to  I)iodoru8,FWi|7m. 
p.  654,  Wess.,  Clinias,  learning 
that  Prorus  had  lost  his  property, 
journeyed  to  Cyrene  t-o  the  relief 
of  this  brother  Pythagorean,  who 
was  personally  unknown  to  him. 

*  What  we  know  of  his  life  ia 
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little,  however,  with  certainty  concerning  his  scientific 
theories ;  nor  can  we  determine  how  far  a  philosophic 
impolse  was  connected  with  this  renewed  life  of  the 
school.  Soon  after  the  period  of  Archytas  the  Pytha- 
gorean school,  even  in  Italy,  seems  to  have  died  out,  or 
at  any  rate,  to  hav^  been  represented  only  by  some 
isolated  followers.  Aristoxenus,  at  least,  speaks  of  it  as 
an  entirely  extinct  phenomenon,*  and  we  have  no  in- 
formation irom  other  sources  as  to  the  longer  continn- 
ance  of  the  school,*  although  the  knowledge  of  its  doc- 
trines was  not  confined  to  the  sages  of  Greece.^ 

Besides  those  Pythagoreans  we   have    spoken  of. 


limited  to  a  Tery  few  Btatements. 
Bom  in  Tarentum  (Diqg.  viii.  79, 
&c.),  a  coDtemporazy  of  PJato 
and  of  BioDysins  the  younger 
(Aristox  ap.  Athen.  xii.  545  a; 
Diog.  he,  eit, ;  Plato,  ^.  vii.  338 
c),  said  to  be  Plato's  instructor 
(Cic  Fin.  t.  29,  87;  Bep.  i.  10; 
CatOf  12,  41) ;  according  to  ano- 
ther equally  nntnistworthy  account 
(vide  mpra^  320,  4)  his  pnpil — he 
iriis  equally  great  as  a  statesman 
(Strabo,  vi  3,  4,  p.  280:  xpodtrrii 
TVS  v6Xf«fS  iroxiy  xP^vov ;  Athen. 
loo,  eit.;  Pint.  Prac.  Ger.  Beip. 
28,  6,  p.  821;  Ml  V,  H.  iii.  17; 
Demoetn.  Amatar.  vide  supra^  p. 
320, 4)  and  as  a  general  (Aristox. 
ap.  Diog.  viii.  79,  82,  vide  aupra^ 
p.  321,  2;  ^lian,  V.  H.  vii.  14). 
He  distingnished  himself  in  math- 
ematics, mechanics,  and  harmony 
(Dioe.  yiii.  83;  Horat.  Carm.  i. 
28;  Ptolem.  fi«r».  i.  13;  Porph. 
in  Ftol.  Hofrm.  313 ;  Proclns  in 
Euc.  19  [66  Friedl.  after  Eude- 
mns] ;  Aped.  Apol.  p.  456  ;  Athen. 
if.  184  e),  of  a  noble  and  well 
balanced  character  (Cic.  Tu*c.  iv. 


36,  78  ;  Pint.  Ed.  Puer.  14,  p.  10; 
Des.  Num.  Vind.  5,  p.  661;  other 
particulars  ap.  Athen.  xii.  619  b ; 
JEl.  xii.  16;  xir.  19;  Biog.  79). 
His  death  by  droTniing  is  well 
known  from  Horace.  As  to  his 
writings,  vide  mpra^  p.  320  sqq., 
and  Part  iii.  b,  88  sqq.,  second 
edition. 

*  Vide  niprOt  p.  364,  4. 

*  For  Nearchus  the  Tarentine, 
to  whom  Cato(ap.  Cic.  Cato,  12, 41) 
refers  the  tradition  of  a  discourse 
of  Archytas  against  pleasure,  is 
probably  an  imaginary  person,  and 
is  not  even  called  by  Cicero  a  Py- 
thagorean. It  is  Plutarch  who,  in 
repeating  Cicero's  statement  (Cato 
Maj.  c.  2)  first  so  describes  him. 
This  discourse,  the  pendant  to  the 
hedonistic  discourse  which  Aristo- 
xenus,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  646  b  sqq., 
put9  into  the  mouth  of  Polyarchua 
in  the  presence  of  Archytas,  no 
doubt  arose,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, out  of  this  passage  of  Aris- 
tox enus. 

■  Vide  infra.  Part  iii.  b,  68  sq., 
second  edition. 
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many  others  are  named  in  the  confused  and  ill-arranged 
catalogue  of  lamblichus,*  and  elsewhere.  But  seyeral 
of  these  names  evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans at  all ;  others  have  possibly  been  introduced  by 
subsequent  interpolators ;  and  all  are  worthless  for  as, 
because  we  know  nothing  fiuthel  about  the  men  they 
designate.  There  are,  however,  some  few  men  who  are 
connected  with  the  Pythagorean  school,  but  do  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  whom  we  shall  have  to  notice 
later  on. 


m,  THE  PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY;  ITS  FUNDA- 
MENTAL  CONCEPTIONS;  NUMBER  AND  THE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  NUMBER. 

In  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  philosophy  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
should  distinguish  in  their  doctrines  and  institutions 
that  which  is  philosophical  in  the  narrower  sense  from 
that  which  has  arisen  from  other  sources  and  motives. 
The  Pythagoreans  constitute  primarily  not  a  scientific, 
but  a  moral,  religious,  and  political  association ;  ^  and 
though  a  definite  tendency  of  philosophic  thought  was 
developed  in  this  association  at  an  early  period,  and 
probably  by  its  very  founder,  yet  its  members  were  not 
all  philosophers,  nor  were  all  the  doctrines  and  opinions 

>  VU.  PytK  267  sqq.  their  enemies.    This  seeniB  to  ex- 

*  Vide  supra^  352  sq.  The  name  plain     Aristotle's    ezpreoioii,  ^ 

*  Pythagoreans '  or   '  P^thagorici '  KoXoifitvoi  nv9ay6p9ioi  (vidsii^'rai 

seems  to  haye  been  originallj,  like  p.  307,  2),  cf.  Dicsnuch.  an.  Pofph. 

Cylonists  or  Or^hici,  a  partjr  de-  66  :    nvOay^^wi   V  IxXJ^sr  ^ 

signation  of  a  political  or  religions,  w^raait  Jhro^a  4  vwmt»Kn^irmt^ 

rather  than  a  philosophical  kind,  o^r^. 


pn 
bestowed   on   them,  perhaps,  by 
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which  they  entertained  the  resiilt  of  philosophic  enquiry. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  these  may  have  arisen  inde- 
pendently of  such '  enquiry,  and  may  have  related  to 
objects  with  which  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  never 
concerned  itself.     Although,  therefore,  in  considering 
these   doctrines  and   opinions,  we  ought   not   to   lose 
sight    of    their   possible   connection   with   the  purely 
philosophic  doctrines,  yet  we  must  not  reckon  all  that 
is  Pythagorean  as  belonging  to  the  Pythagorean  Philo- 
sophy.     As  well  might  we  regard  all  that  is  Hellenic 
as  Greek  philosophy,  or  all  that  is  to  be  found  among 
Christian  peoples  as  Christian   philosophy.     We  have 
consequently  to  enquire  in   each  particular   case   how 
far  any  Pythagorean  doctrine  is  philosophic  as  to  its 
content,  that  is,  how  far  it  may  or  may  not  be  ex- 
plained by  the  philosophic  character  of  the  school. 

The  most  generally  distinctive  doctrine  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  proposition 
that  number  is  the  essence  of  all  things,  that  every- 
thing, in  its  essence,  is  number.'    How  we  are  to  imder- 

'  Aristot.  Metaph.  i.   5 :  iv  9k  rdls  itpiOfuns   ioalyfro    r^v    ^{ktiv 

roirois  koL  xpib  ro6rav  oi  Ka\o{ffi€yoi  iufwiwi&ffOai   irmrai',    oi   8*   i^piOfiol 

Uv9eBY6puoir&p  fJuxBtifjLdrwvar^dfievoi  Tounif  rrjs  (pvtrtcos  irpwroi,  rit  rAy 

fpohoi  ravra  irptyfryayoy  Ktd  iyrpa-  &pi6fi&y  <rTOix<«a  r&y  tvruy  aroixfia 

p4rrts  ip  ainols  rhs  roxntay  it^px^^  irdvrwy  tlvai  ^4\a8oy,  koX  rhp  iKoy 

Tw    ivTWP    &px^f    <p^0ri€ray    cTveu  otpayhy  apiioviay  elvat  kqX  itpi$/i6y. 

virrenf.     iirti  8^  roirwy  ol  ipiBfuA.  Cf.  ibid.  iii.  5,  1002  a,   8 :  oi  fiky 

^ivfi    vp£rot^     iy     rots     itpiBfiois  woWol  K<d  oi  Tp6T9pov  r^y  ov<rlay 

fHiicavy   0€wp€7v  bfioi^fiara    iroWh  koI  thhy  ^oyro  rh  ff&fui  tlyai  .  .  . 

ro7s  o2(ri  kcU  yiyyoii4vou^  uJaXXoy  ^  ol  8*  tf<rrtpoy  koI  ffo^^tpot  ro^ooy 

h  9vq\  Kai  yy  koI  ffSart,  Uri  rh  fihy  tlycu  96^ayr§s  robs  &pi0/iodr.      Cf. 

roioi>9\r&yipiefA&vxdOos9iKcuo(r(fyfif  the  following  note.     It  seems  an- 

rh  8i  Toioy9l  ^i>x^  '^^^  ''ot^s,  htpoy  necessary  to  add  to  these  Aristo- 

H  Koiphi  Kai  T&y  tiXX»y  &s  thtiy  telian   passages    the   explanations 

^Kcterop  dfiolws'  fri  8i  r&y  itpfioyiK&y  of  later  writers,  such  as  Cicero, 

iif  iLpiOfAoTs    dp&yrts  t4  iri6ij  Ktd  Acad.  ii.   37,  118,   Pint.  JPlac,  1. 

rok   jJyovSf    ^irciS^  rh  fihy   &AAa  3,  1 4,  &c. 
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stand  this  formula,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  oxa 
authorities  are  in  appearance  not  fiilly  agreed.     On  the 
one  side,  Aristotle  frequently  asserts  that,  according  to 
the  Pythagorean  theory,  things  consist  of  numbers,^  or 
of  the  elements  of  numbers;*  that  numbers  are  not 
merely  qualities  of  a  third  substance,  but  immediately, 
and  in  themselves,  the  substance  of  things ;  and  form 
the  essence  of  things ;  yet  for  that  very  reason,  do  not 
exist  apart  from  things,  like  the  Platonic  ideas.'     He, 
therefore,   in  considering  the  relation  of  the    Pytha- 
gorean numbers  to  his   four  kinds  of  causes,  places 
them  among  the  material,  as  well  as  the  formal  causes ; 
for  the  Pythagoreans,  he  says,  sought  in  numbers  at 


'  Vide  preTioos  note,  and  Me- 
taph.  xiii.  6,  1080  b,  16:  teai  ol 
nv0ay6ptiOt  8*  Sfnt  rhy  fiaBtifuiTiKhif 
[itpiOfilw]  ir\V  o^  K€X»piO'fi4y9yf 
oAA'  ix  ro^ov  riu  aiffBrtrits  olnrias 
ffvwftrrdyai  fatrly  (or,  as  in  1.  2: 
&s  4k  r&y  itpiBft&y  iyvwapx^^^ 
iyra  ri  tdtrBrrrd),  Vgl.  c.  8, 
1083  b,  11 :  rb  8i  t&  a^fwra  ^| 
iipiBfimy  cTkcu  ovyMifj^ya  koL  r)»y 
iifM0fjAy  TovToy  «7fcu  fioBiifMruchy 
i^^yar6y  iarw  .  .  .  ^Kuyoi  9^  rhy 
hpiBfjuby  T&  iyra  \4yowrur  t&  701^ 
O^coffilfuera  wpoirdirrown  rots  (r^fxafftw 
&s  4^  iKtiyuty  iyrmy  r&y  iiptOfi&y. 
idv,  3,  1090  a,  20 :  ol  8^  n»$«Y6- 
p«coi  Hth  rh  6p^0  ToWk  rSy  ifiBfuiy 
t6Bii  inrdpxoy^cL  rots  tdoBiiroTs 
v6fMirtyf  cTvat  fily  iiptBfiohs  iirotri<ray 
tA  SyrUf  ob  xuptffrohs  8i,  iAA*  4^ 
itpiBfiGy  r&  6yra,  whence  the  cen- 
sure io  1.  32 :  iroicii'  4^  iiptO/iSy  r& 
^iMri«&  vAiMrOf  4k.  fiii  4x^yrwy  06pos 
firfik  Kov^^nfra  fx^*^^  Kov^6rffra 
Koi  Pdpos,  i.  8, 990  b,21 :  iLpiBfthw  V 
(iXXoy  firfiiya  «7nu  mp^L  rhy  i^nBfthy 
rovrw,  4^  ot  cvyi^rjiKor  6  kSv/ios. 

*  Vide  preyions  note,  and  Me- 


toph,  i.  5,  987  a,  14 :  roa-ovrn^  94 
wpoirtr4$9ffap  [ol  ZluBay^ptiM]  t 
Kol  1Bt6y  4<my  mr&y,  5t»  rh  «-«ircpo- 
irfi4yoy  «cal  rh  Aw^tpoy  icai  rh  Ir  0^ 
4r4pas  riy&s  ^Bi^frtof  clWu  ^^eis, 
oXow  wvp  ^  yify  ff  ri  rotovroy  h-tpowt 
tf  AX'  avrh  rh  ix^tpoy  #cal  o^^  rh  h 
obffleof  €lytu  ro^my  £r  Konryopovr- 
roi,  3i^  fcol  hpi9nhy  •lyai  rJ^oMoy 
kwiyr»y.  Similarly  Pkys.  iii.  <, 
203  a,  3,  of  the  ftrctpor  alone; 
Metaph,  i.  6,  987  b,  22 ;  iii.  1, 996 
a,  6;  ibid,  c  4,  1001  a,  9;  z.  2 
init  of  the  %y  and  the  Iv. 

'  Meiaph.  i.  6  (ride  preTions 
note),  c  6,  987  b.  27  :^ ^  fii'  \VOJr 
rmy'\  rohs  itptBfuhs  irapa  rik  alff^K 
ol  [nv6€ey6p€toi\  8*  iiptBfiohs  cW 
^affiy  abrii  rit  vpdyfiara  ,  .  ,  rhp^ 
o8y  rh  hf  Ktd  rohs  hpiBfutbs  *a^  yA 
irpdyfiara  woirjifM  koX  fiii  Aovcp  0! 
TlvB.  &C.  Aristotle  often  makta 
use  of  the  same  distinction  to  dis- 
criminate the  Pythagorean  doe- 
trine  from  the  Platonic;  cf.  Ifeiaph. 
ziii.  6  (Tide  note  1),  0.  8,  1083  b, 
8 ;  siv.  3,  1090  a,  20;  P&ys.  iii.  i 
203  a,  3. 
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once  the  matter  and  the  qualities  of  things.*  With 
this  Philolaus  in  substance  agrees ;  since  he  not  only 
describes  number  as  the  law  of  the  universe,  and  that 
vhich  holds  it  together,  the  power  that  rules  over  gods 
and  meUy  the  condition  of  all  definition  and  know- 
ledge,' but  he  calls  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited,  which 


^  Mttaph,  i.  .5,  086  a,  15  : 
^aiimrrai  H  Mu  oZrot  rhr  itpiBfthy 
rofd{ovTes  itpx^y  cTwu  Koi  &5  0Xiji' 
ToTf  oZai  Kol  &s  nd97i  re  koI  c{«<r. 
To  this  belongs  also  the  passage  in 
986  b,  6 :  ioucatri  8*  &s  iv  t\i\s  ei5f  t 
T^  VToixcui  riTTciir  4k  To6r»w  'fkp 
MS  invapx^i^»y  <rw€4rrdycu  icol  ire- 
rkie^tu  ^aa\  r^r  ohalatfi  wbetiier 
ve  refer  these  words,  with  Bonitz, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ten 
oppositions  previonsly  enumerated 
(vide  vifray,  or  directly  to  the  <rrot- 
Xcn  rov  dptSfiov  (mentioned,  986  a, 
17),  the  Uneyen  or  Limited,  and 
the  Eren  or  Unlimited;  for  the  ten 
opposites  are  only  the  ulterior  de- 
Telopment  of  the  fundamental 
opposition  of  the  Limited  and  Un- 
limited. Aristotle  probably  had 
in  his  mind  the  passage  from  Pbi- 
lolaos,  quoted  p.  372,  1,  as  has 
already  been  obserred,  p.  316. 

«  Fr.  18  (Bockh,  139  sqq.)  ap. 
Stob.  Eel  i.  8  :  B^wpeiv  8ci  rd  ^pya 
vol  rhr  hclaof  r&  ^pi$fiM  icarrcb' 
Upofuif,  ira  ivri  iv  rf  ZiKiZi'  fieyd- 
kiyiipKaiwaarrtXhs  Ktd  veurro^fryhs 
ttH  9fiu  Kou  ohp<ttfC»  fil»  Kol  wBpw- 
tltm  ipxi  xol  ky€fAifv  .  .  .  Aytv  Si 
rteirvt  viana  &irc(pa  ical  &5i|Xa  ical 
i^v^-  wofuKii  ykp  it  ^iSffts  r&  &pi9- 
im  uH  igytiMViKh.  koI  liJiaffKoKuA 
tm  hx^povpuhm  ircanhi  kqlL  iuyyoov- 
fUw»  mrri,  oi  yhp  ^s  ^\w  MwX 
•v0^y  rdy  wpteyfidrwp  ofht  air&p 
nff  a6r&  offrt  iXXu  wot*  &AAo,  ft 
A  h  if*Bik^$  acal  i  ro^m  ia-vla- 
m  M  MTtts  Korrhv  r^vx^  af»fi^i>i^ 


aurO^trct  iriirra  yvwrrh.  koI  xordyopa 
ikWdXois  Kwrh,  yv^fAOVos  <l>6<ruf  (cf. 
Bockh,  1.  c.)  hrfpydiercUf  ffUfutTuy 
ical  ffx^C**^  fo^s  \6yovs  x^^  ^xda- 
rovs  rw  vpv)fijJermv  r&v  re  iirripuv 
Kal  r£y  irtpaxvStfruv.  IfSoij  8i  Ktd  oit 
fi6vvy  iv  Tois  ^axfMviou  ical  Btloit 
wpdyfteuri  riiv  rw  itpiBfiS  ^itriv  Koi 
rav  96vafuv  Iffx^ovffav^  &XAit  iro)  iv 
ro7t  iLvBpvriHOts  Hpyois  Kal  \^ois 
ira<ri  vdvra  ical  Karii  rks  9afuovpyias 
ria  TCxyiK&s  ircCo-of  ical  icaT^  riw 
fiowrucdv,  ipcOSos  8'  oMv  Hixt^ai  ei 
r&  iLf>i$ft&  p6aif  oi9^  itpfiovla'  oh 
ydp  olicciby  atno7s  ivri'  ras  yiip 
Airc/fMo  ical  iyo^rw  {-dru)  ical  i\iyw 
^^tos  rh  ^uSof  iccil  6  ^Bdvos  ivri^ 
and  similarly  afterwards,  probably 
taken  from  another  place,  we  read, 
^tvZoi  8i  ohfiafMs  is  ipiBfthv  ixtxtfi. 
woKifuov  yhp  ical  ixBphv  a{n&  rq, 
^{mti'  a  8'  kK&B^ta  oiKttov  Kal  cAfjupu- 
Tw  Tf  t£  h^piBuM  y€V€§.  Fr.  2 
(Bockh,  58)  ap.  Stob.  i.  4d6 :  koI 
wdvra  ya  fnitv  rh.  yiyvwCKi/itva 
iipiBfthv  ixo*^^'  ob  yhp  drmv  6t6v  re 
o^hv  oUrt  voiiB^iMV  ojrrc  yvwr^fitv 
dv€v  roin».  With  the  abore  agrees 
substantially  the  assertion  of  lam- 
blichos,  in  Nicom.  Arithm.  p.  11 
(ap.  Bockh,  p.  137),  which  is  re- 
peated by  Syrian,  in  Metaph. 
iSchol.  in  At,  902  a,  29,  912  b, 
17):  ^iX<{A.aof  li  fficip  itpiBfjihv 
ilvm  r^s  T&y  KOfffwt&v  aUtvlcu 
8i(^AOi^9  rV  KpartffTM^vactv  iral 
abroyvri  (ntvoxAv,  but  these  words 
cannot  have  occurred  in  a  genuine 
work  of  Philolaus. 
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are  the  two  constituents  of  numbers,  the  things  from 
which  all  is  formed.*  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
Aristotle  likewise  says  that  the  Pythagoreans  represent 
things  as  arising  from  the  imitation  of  numbers,  the 
manifold  similarities  of  which  with  things  thej  per- 
ceived.^ In  another  place  he  seems  to  confine  the 
immanence  of  numbers  in  things  to  one  portion  of  tie 
Pythagorean  school ;  *  and  in  later  accounts  the  state- 
ment that  all  things  consist  of  numbers,  is  opposed 
by  the  assertion  that  things  are  formed,  not  out  of 
numbers,  but  after  the  pattern  of  numbers.*      We  are 


»  Fr.  4,ap.  Stob.  i.  458  (Bockh, 
62)  :  h  fi^p  icrii  [  -  ow<rfa]  r&inrpa- 
yfjidrvv  &tSios  ttrva  Ka\  avrh  fikv  & 
^tJ<rij6efayT«(Meiii.  ct»nj.  Bila  iyrl) 
Kol  ohic  h^ptaifivw  h^X^^  yv&ffiv 
v\4ov  (Mein.  irKdv)  70,  ff  in  obx 
oWi-  t'  ^s  oMtvi  r»v  t6vrmv  koL 
ytyvo9a'KOfi4yo»v  6^'  dfi&v  yv<»<rdfinfv^ 
firi  {nrapxo^^  ahras  [t^»  apfiovias^ 
ivrhs' r&y  vpayiJidT»y  <{  &y  ^uy4<rra 
6  K6ffyLOZ  r&y  t«  ictpaiySyrwy  icol  rSo¥ 
axffpt»y  (according  to  Bockh's  cor- 
rection). IMeineke  reads  fi^  trap- 
Xohas  TOJ  itrrovs  r&y  xpoytiArvy^ 
and  Rothonbiicher.  System  des 
'  Pylhag.  p.  72,  founds  upon  the  ab- 
suHity  of  this  merely  conjectural 
rending,  a  proof  of  tie  unautben- 
ticiry  of  the  fragment.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  fragment 
the  words  aStirh  fikv  ot  ^^is  are  not 
very  good  sense,  and  even  Mein- 
eke's  amendment,  fi6ya  a  ^6<rts, 
does  not  satisfy  me.  I  would 
sooner  (as  already  observed  in 
Hermes,  x.  188)  discard  the  nh  as 
a  repetition  of  the  words  before 
iirrtii,  but  it  would  be  better  still 
to  read  iiiios  fatra  ica2  Acl  4*rofi4ya 
<p^iTts :  the  essence  of  things,  as  a 
nature  which  is  eternal  and  which 


will  always  exist,  is  divine. 

«  Mefaph.L  6,  987  b,   10,  con- 
cerning Plato,  r^y  8i  ftdSt^tif  (the 
participation     of     things    in    the 
Ideas)  ro^yopui  fiSyoy  fifrifiaXty  01 
fiiy   yhp    nv6ay6p€ioi    fu/i^tf'ci    rh. 
6pTa  <f»aff\y  cTkcu  r&v  i^Bfimpf  n\d- 
roov  hk  fife4^$t  Tolfyofta  firroBaXAw. 
Aristoxenas,  ap.  Stob.  i.  16  :  Ilwfa- 
y6pa5      ,  .  .  irdyra    rh    vpdyfiatra 
iiw€iKd{ay  rati   iLpiBfiois.     Cf.    the 
expressions,    dfionifMara    and  i^- 
fidtowr$cu   in   the    passage  quoted 
above  from  Afe/aph.  i.  6,  and  the 
itpiOfi^  94  T«   ircivT*    4ir4oiKfyt  ap. 
Plut.  ])e  An,  Procr.  83, 4,  p.  103o; 
Theo.  Mus.  c  38 ;  Sext  Mafh.  iv. 
2;  vii.  94,   109;   lambL   V.  PyH^- 
162 ;    Themist.   Phya.  82  a  (220, 
22  Sp.) ;  SimpL  De  Colo,  259  1. 
39  [Schol.  m  Arist,  611  b,  13). 

■  Dt  C(bIo,  iii.  1  sub.  fin. :  ^jnfn 
ykp  r^y  ^itrty  4^  apiBft&y  avrurraffir 
&(nrtp  T&y  TlvBayopelvy  rty4s. 

*  Theano,  ap.  Stob.  Eel  i.  302 : 
(Tvxvohs  fiiy  'LW4iy»y  iriwtiffpM 
yofilffox  ^idyeu  TludaySpav  4i  hpi$M^^ 
Tdyra  ^^9v6at  .  .  .  ^  8^  [so  Hee- 
ren]  oi/c  4^  itpiBfwv  tear  &  Si  hpiBfih' 
IXe')€  iri£»To  ytyy€<r^,  etc.  Th^ 
pseudo-Pythagoras  is  represeoted 
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also     infonned    that  the    Pythagoreans   distinguished 
between  numbers  and  the  things  numbered,  and  es- 
pecially between  Unity  and  the  One.*     From  this  it 
has  been  inferred  that  they  developed  their  doctrine  of 
numbers  in  different  directions;    one  division  of  the 
school  holding  nimibers  to  be  the  inherent  ground  of 
things,  and  another  seeing  in  them  merely  prototypes.^ 
Aristotle,  however,  gives  no   countenance   to   such  a 
theory.    In  his  work  on  the  heavens,  indeed,  he  is  only 
speaking  of  a  portion  of  the  Pythagoreans  when  he 
says  they  made  the  world  to  consist  of  numbers ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  school  explained 
the  world  in  a  different  way.     He  may  very  possibly 
have  expressed    himself  in  this    manner,  because   all 
theories  of  niunbers  were  not  developed  into  a  con- 
struction  of  the   universe,'  or  because   the  name   of 
Pythagoreans  denoted  others  besides  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,*  or  because  he  himself  had  access  to  the 
cosmological  -writings  of  some  only  among  these  philo- 

as  sayiDg  the  same  thing  in  the  KOffitovoAas  vlvl^  KpiriKhv  itoiryuovpryov 

Ufibs  KoyoSf  vide  Limbl.  in  Hicom,  9tov  Hpycufov. 

Anthm.  p.  11,  and  Syrian  in  Me-  '  Moderatus,  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i. 

taph.  {SchoL   in  At.  902  a,   24),  20 ;  Theo.  Math.  c.  4.      Further 

WOOD  he  describes  number  as  the  details  later  on. 

ruler  of  forms  and  ideus,  the  staa-  ^  Braudis,  Rhein.  Mus.  v.  Nie- 

daid  ttDd  tbe  artistic  faculty  by  buhr   wul  Brandis,  ii.   211    sqq. ; 

which  the  Deity  created  the  world,  Gr.  Horn.  Phil.  i.  441  sqq. ;   Her- 

tbe  primitive  thought  of  the  Deity,  mann,  G^scktch.  und  Syst.  d.  Plat. 

Vide  also  Hippasus   (whose  doc-  i.  167  sq.,  286  sq. 

trine  on  this  pomt  is  not  oppos^nl  'He  does  not  really  say  that 

to  that  of  Pythagoras,  as  was  main-  only  a  portion  of  the  Pythagoreans 

tained  after  Brandis,  in  the  first  made  things  to  consist  of  numbers, 

edition  of  this  work,  i.   100 ;   iii.  but :    iviot  r^v  ^vauf   i^   dpiB/JMv 

old;  but  is  treated  as  a  develop-  ffwitrraa-i,  or   as    it    stands  pre- 

menl  of  it)  ;  ap.  Iambi,  loc.  cit.  \  viouslv :  i^  dpiBftMy  cuiniBiaai  rhy 

Syn.  Schol.  in  Ar.  002  a,  31,  912  obpwiv, 

\  15;  SimpL  Phys.  104  b,  when  *  Vide  «»pra,  p.  369. 

he  Galls  number  ir(xp<i8ct7jua  xpwrov 
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sophers.'     But  he  elsewhere  attributes  both  doctrines — 
viz.,  thai  things  consist  of  numbers,  and  that  they  are 
copied  from  numbers — to  the  Pythagoreans  generallj  ; 
and  the  two  statements  appear  not  in  widely  separated 
passages,  but  in  such  close  juxtaposition,  that  if  they 
had  been  in  his  opinion  irreconcilable,  their  contradic- 
toriness  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  him.    Because 
the  Pythagoreans  discovered  many  similarities  between 
numbers  and  things,  he  says  {Metaph.  i.  5 ;  xiv.  3) 
they  held  the  elements  of  numbers  to  be  the  elements 
of  things ;  they  perceived  in  number  (he  adds  in  the 
same  chapter)  both  the  matter  and  the  qualities  of 
things ;  and  in  the  same  place  that  he  ascribes  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  imitation  of  things  by  numbers, 
Metaph.  i.  6,  he  asserts  that  they  differed  from  Plato 
in  considering  numbers,  not  as  Plato  did  the  ideas  as 
separate  from   things,  but  as  the  things  themselves. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  two  statements  *  num- 
bers are  the  substance  of  things,'  and  *  numbers  are  the 
prototypes  of  things,'  do  not,  in  Aristotle's  opinion,  ex- 
clude one  another ;  *  the  Pythagoreans,  according  to  his 

*  Aristotle  is  fond  of  employ-  these  words  that  Aristotle  beliered 

ing  limitations    and  guarded  ex-  some  lifeless  things  to  act  vith 

pressions.      Thus    we  continually  consciousness,  neither  does  it  fol- 

find  tffus  and  similar  words  where  low  from  the  passage  in  J)e  O^ 

he  is  giving  utterance  to  his  most  that  some  Pythagoreans  made  the 

decided  opinions  (e.g.  Metaph.  viii.  world  to  consist  of  something  otber 

4,  1044  b,  7);  and  the  same  is  the  than  numbers, 
case  with  Ifytoi,  when  he  says,  for  *  Thus  in   Metaph.    L   5  (to 

instance,  2>0  6r«n.«^  Cbrr.  ii.  6  init.:  which  Schw^gler  in  his  oommen- 

tl  ydp  4<m  T&9  ^vffiKuy  ffcoftdrwy  tary  on  this  passage  rightly  giIIs 

0Xt},  &<rv€p  Ktd  9oK€i  ivioiSf  05«»p  koI  attention),  the  conception  of  the 

&V  ^o^  '^  ToxaDra,  or,  as  in  Metaph.  biwltatui  itself  is  transferred  to  the 

i.   1,  981   b,  2:T«y    k^itx^^  corporeal  elements,  for  it  \s  M 

tvia  icotuv  ia\v^  ohK  tlMra  5i  xouiy  the    Pythagoreans    thought   thtfj 

h  xoiu.    As  we  cannot  infer  from  observed  in  numbers  many  simi- 
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representation,  considered  things  to  be  the  copies  of 
numbers,  for  the  very  reason  that  numbers  are  the 
essence  of  which  things  consist,  and  the  properties  of 
which  must  therefore  be  cognisable  in  them.  Philolaus 
places  number  in  this  same  relation  to  things  when  he 
describes  it  {loc.  cit.)  as  their  law  and  the  cause  of 
their  properties  and  relations;  for  there  is  the  same 
relation  between  law  and  its  fulfilment  as  between  pro- 
totype and  copy.  Later  writers,  indeed,  conceive  the 
Pythagorean  numbers  entirely  after  the  maimer  of  the 
Platonic  ideas — as  models  external  to  things.  There 
are  traces,  however,  even  among  those  writers  of  the 
contrary  opinion.*  But  we  cannot  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  testimony  of  persons  who  are  evidently 
unable  to  distinguish  earlier  theories  from  later,  or  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines  from  those  of  the  Platonists  and 
Neo-Pythagoreans.* 

The  meaning  of  the  Pythagorean  fundamental  doc- 
trine then  is  this  : — All  is  number,  i.6.,  all  consists  of 
numbers;  number  is  not  merely  the  form  by  which 
the  constitution  of  things  is  determined,  but  also  the 

laritieB  to  things,  ^uiAAoy  ^  iv  irvp\  the  Ideas,  Stob.  Eel  i.  826,  asserts 
7j  ffoi  SSoTt,  and  on  the  other  that  P^thasoras  sought  them  in 
hand,  Aristotle  (Phva,  li.  3, 194  b,  .numbers  and  their  harmonies,  and 
26)  calls  the  Form  which  he  regards  in  geometric  proportions,  kx^f^ora 
as  the  immanent  essence  of  things,  r&v  ffufidroitf, 
npiifijfUL  '  For  this  reason  I  consider  it 
*  Theo,  for  example,  loo.  cit,  p.  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  mani- 
27,  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  festly  incorrect  statements  of  Syrian 
Mooad  to  the  One :  'Apx^»  '^  ^^^  Pseudo>Alexander  in  regurd  to 
Kol  ^iK6xaos  hZuup6pns  rh  %¥  ical  Metaph,  xiii.,  xiv.,  which  continu- 
(iwiia  KoXovci  KoL  riiy  fAoyHa  f y.  ally  confuse  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Also  Alexander  (ad  Metaph,  i,  6,  Platonists.  In  xiii.  1,  indeed,  they 
985  b,  26,  p.  29,  17.  Bon.)  pre-  call  the  theory  of  Ideas,  as  weU  as 
supposes  the  same  when  he  says  of  the  Xenocratic  distinction  of  the 
the  Pythagoreans :  rhv  yow  fiordXia  Mathematical  sphere  and  the  Sen- 
re  Koi  %r  tXryov ;  and  concerning  sible,  Pythagorean. 
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substance  and  the  matter  of  which  they  consist.    It  is 
one  of  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  Pythagorean 
standpoint  that  the  distinction  of  form  and  matter  is 
not  as  yet  recognised.     We  regard  numbers  only  as  an 
expression  for  the  relation  of  substances,  they  directly 
seek  in  them  the  essence  and  substance  of  the  real. 
The  Pythagoreans  (as  we  are  told  by  Aristotle,*  and 
also  by  Philolaus^)  were  doubtless  led  to  this  theory  by 
perceiving  that  all  phenomena  are  ordered  according  to 
numbers ;  that  especially  the  relations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  and    of   tones,    and,    generally  speaking,  aU 
mathematical    conceptions,  are  governed    by  certain 
numbers  and  numerical  proportions.     This  observation 
is  itself  connected  with  the  ancient  use  of  symbolic 
round  numbers,  and  with  the  belief  in  the  occidt  power 
and  significance  of  particular  numbers,'  which  belief 
was  current  among  the  Grreeks  as  among  other  nations, 
and  probably  existed  from  the  very  commencement  in 
the  Pythagorean  mysteries.     But  as  Plato  subsequently 
gave  substance  to  the  Idea — ^as  the  Eleatics  made  the 
real,  which  was  at  first  conceived  as  a  predicate  of  all 
things,  the  sole  and  universal  substance — so  by  virtue 
of  the  same  realism,  which  was  so  natural  to  antiquity, 
the  Pythagoreans  regarded  mathematical,  or  more  ac- 
curately, arithmetical  determinations,  not  as  a  form  or 

*  Metuph,  i.  5,  xiv.  3,  vide  suprat  cult  of  ApoUo  (vide  Preller,  MytkoL 

p.  369,  1,  370,  1.  i.  155)  ;  the  maoy  triple  orden  in 

'  Vide  the  passages  quoted  p.  the    mythology  —  Hesiod's    exact 

370  sq.    Fuither  particulars  here-  prescripts    concerning  lucky  and 

after.  unlucky  days  of  tlie  year  (*Ep.  x« 

'  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  Vm  763  sqq.) ;  Homer's  preference 

call  to  mind  the  importance  of  the  for  certain  numbers,  and  the  like, 

number  seven  (so  celebrated  among  mentioned  in  Ps.  Plub.    V.  Horn. 

the  Pythagoreans),  especially  in  the  145. 
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a  quality  of  things,  but  as  their  whole  essence,  and 
without  any  discrimination  or  restriction,  said  gene- 
rally : — All  is  number.  This  is  a  mode  of  presentation 
which  sounds  strangely  enough  to  us ;  if,  however,  we 
consider  how  great  an  impression  must  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  receptive  mind  by  the  first  perception 
of  a  universal,  and  unalterable  mathematical  order  in 
phenomena,  we  shall  better  understand  how  number 
came  to  be  reverenced  as  the  cause  of  all  order  and 
definiteness ;  as  the  ground  of  all  knowledge ;  as  the 
divine  power  that  rules  in  the  world ;  and  how  thought 
accustomed  to  move,  not  in  the  sphere  of  abstract 
conceptions,  but  in  that  of  intuitions,  could  hypostasise 
number,  as  the  substance  of  all  things. 

All  numbers  are  divided  into  odd  and  even,  to 
which,  as  a  third  class,  the  even-odd  {apTLOiripuTcrov) 
is  added,*  and  every  given  number  can  be  resolved 
either  into  odd  or  even   elements.^      From  this   the 


»  PhUoL  Fr.  2.  ap.  Stob.  i.  466, 
&c  lya  /iAv  optBfjihs  fx*'  '^^  M^'' 
HuL  eI8i|,  TfpiCffbv  KoL  Apriov,  rpiroy 
Si  h^  tttt/^xtrdpotv  fux'^'^yrwy  iprto- 
vipurtroif.  kKwripto  tk  rw  fIScos 
voKXai  ftop^al.  By  the  i^ntoird- 
piffffopwe  must  understand  either 
ibe  One,  which  wa8  so  called  by  the 
Pythagoreans  (vide  infia^-p.  379, 1), 
but  which  w©  should  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  bu  described  as  a  separate 
tipecies;  or  those  even  numbers, 
which,  when  divided  by  two,  give 
an  uneTen  result.  Vide  Iambi,  in 
Nieom,  p.  29  :  &(nioir4pi<reos  94  ifrritf 
6  vol  cuirhs  fikv  cif  8Ju  i<ra  Kaih  rh 
mui^  ZuupoitutvoSy  oh  fiivroi  yt  rik 
iUfn  kn  9uuptrd  Ix^''}  ^^^  tvSus 
kitiupoif  Tr9pia(r6»  So  in  Nikom. 
ArUkm.  Isag.  i.  9,   p.   12  ;  Theo, 


Math,  i.,  p.  36 ;  cf.  Moderatus  ap. 
Stob.  i.  22 :  fitrrc  iv  r^  Buupu&Bai 
8/x<^  tro\Ao2  rwy  itprtvp  fis  wtpurtrobs 
T^f  aifd\va'ty  Kaufidyownv  &s  6  l{  koX 
Scico.  This  is  the  true  reading. 
Gaisford  would  keep  4(KcU8cica, 
which  is  against  the  sense;  and 
Heeren,  with  whom  Meineke  aerees, 
conjectures,  not  very  happily,  oict«- 

'  Cf.  the  words  in  the  passage 
from  Fbilolaus  ap.  Stobffius,  1. 466 : 
r&  fAty  y^Lp  auraty  ix  irtpaMt6vr»v 
wepalyoyra,  rh  5*  iK  r€pcuy6yTuy  T€ 
Kol  ikvwptty  vtpalyotnd  re  koI  oif 
wtpcdyoyrOt  rh,  8'  ^|  drtipety  iwttpa 
ipay4oyTcu.  Among  numbers,  of 
which  Fbilolaus  is  chiefly  thinking, 
those  which  result  from  uneven 
factors  only  belong  to  the  first 
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Pythagoreans  concluded  that  the  odd  and  the  even  are 
the  universal  constituents  of  numbers,  and  furthermore, 
of  things.  They  identified  the  uneven  with  the 
limited,  and  the  even  with  the  unlimited,  because 
the  uneven  sets  a  limit  to  bi-partition,  and  the  even 
does  not.*     Thus  they  arrived  at  the  proposition  that 

rh  c75os,  M  8^  &.  These  Tords 
were  explained  by  the  Greek  com- 
menrators  (Alex.  ap.  Simpl.  105  b; 
Schol  362  a,  30  sqq.  and  Sim- 
plicins  himself;  ThemisL  loe,  cit, 
Pkilcp,  K.  13)  nnanimoosly  as 
follows:  A  gnomon  is  a  number 
which,  being  added  to  a  square, 
nyes  another  square ;  and  as  this 
IS  a  property  of  all  uneven  nnm- 
bers  (for  1«+S  =  2«,  2»  +  5«3« 
3'  +  7«4*  and  BO  on)  such  num- 
bers (aa  Simpl,  105  a,  Phiiop.  K, 
13,  expreaslj  assert)  were  oJlsii 
by  the  Pythagoreans  yy^fiow€%.  By 
the  addition  of  odd  numbers  to 
one,  we  get  only  square  nomben 
(l+8  =  2«;  l  +  8  +  6«3«  and  so 
on),  and  tJierefore  nnmbeiB  of  one 
kind ;  whereas  in  any  other  vay— 
whether  by  adding  together  odd 
and  even  numbers  (so  Fhilop. 
says),  or  by  adding  eyen  numbers 
only  to  the  one  (so  say  Alexan- 
der, Simplicius,  and  Themiat.),  ve 
obtain  numbers  of  the  most  diffe- 
rent sorts,  frcpo/i^Kcis,  rplrpam, 
iirrdyeftw,  &c.,  and  consequentlj 
an  unlimited  plurality  of  dS^. 
This  interpretation  seems  to  me 
prei^rable  to  those  of  Bothy  loe.cU. 
and  PranU  (Arist.  Ph^s.  489).  To 
bring  them  into  barmony  with  the 
text  of  AristoUe  was  a  difficulty, 
even  to  the  old  commentators.  The 
most  probable  supposition  appears 
to  be  that  the  words,  which  a» 
obscure,  from  the  excessive  eon- 


class  ;  those  which  result  from  eyen 
and  uneyen  factors,  to  the  second ; 
those  which  result  from  eyen  Ac- 
tors only,  to  the  third. 

*  This  is  the  reason  giyen  by 
the  Greek  commentators  of  Aris- 
totle. Simpl.  Phi/8.  105  a:  olrot 
8i  rh  S.irupop  rhv  Apriov  dpiBfthv 
IA.C70V,  8i^  rh  vav  /uy  ifniou,  &s 
^offof  ol  i^iiyiiTau,  eis  X<ra  ^icupoifU' 
vov  Jkictipop  Kvrh  r^  Sixoro/Joy.  ^ 
yap  «if  iaa  acol  ^ylvri  halpecis  ^«^ 
ftircipor,  T^  8i  wtoirrhy  irposTc0ir 
ir9palp€i  avrhf  Kte\i§t  yap  abrov  r^v 
ils  r&  Iffa  9iadp€aw.  oStw  fi^y  otv 
ol  i^irynrai  (to  whom  Alexander 
doubtless  belongs).  Similarly, 
Phiiop.  Phya.  K.  11,  Und,  12: 
T^  fiiv  yhio  TT^pnrhv  wt par o7  koI 
^pi^ci,  rh  9t  Uprtoy  rrjs  iw*  tar^ipov 
rofirit  iAri6y  iartVf  &cl  tV  9txoro- 
filap  9€x6lJ^wotf.  Themist.  Phys. 
32  a»  p.  221  Speng.  The  Pytha- 
goreans declare  the  fyrtos  iipiBfths 
only  as  unlimited :  roirrov  yap  «fyiu 
rrjs  tts  rit  Xira  rofi'^s  oitrtov  l^is 
iwupos.  Aristotle  himself  says, 
Phj/8.  iii.  4,  203  a,  10':  ol  fi^v  (the 
Pythagoreans)  rh  (hteipoy  cTku  rh 
Apr  tor  rovro  yhp  ipoMoXafificufSfjitttoy 
(the  uneyen  included)  irap^xetv  rois 
olat  r^y  iLw^ipiatr.  This,  indeed, 
asserts  that  the  eyen  must  be  the 
cause  of  unlimitedness,  but  not 
why  it  should  be  so;  nor  do  we 
gadier  this  from  the  additional 
words,  ofifUiop  8*  cTvai  ro^ou  rh 
trvfAficSyop  iwl  r»v  ikpiBfA&y  vcpiTi- 
Btiiipvy  yiip  rvp  yvi»ik6vtav  ittpX  rh 
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all  consists  of  the  Limited  and  the  Unlimited.*     With 


eifieDess  of  nol  x^pU^  mean  this : 
tfiat  if  on  the  one  hand  the  yy^fioMS 
be  added  to  the  one,  there  arises 
one  and  the  same  kind  of  numbers ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other 
nnmbers,  without  the  yv^fiopts, 
differsnt  kinds.  So  that  koL  x^f^^ 
would  signify:  Jml  wtpn- tO§ fi4yuy 
Tw  kfn$fiMy  x^P^  "^^^  yvwfi6vtay. 

>  Arist.  Meiaph.i.  6,  986  a, 
17:  rov  Si  &pi0/iov  [vofjd(ova'i'] 
vrotxt^a  r6  re  Spriov  mu  rh  ircpir- 
rhv,  rvinmv  th  rb  iiJ^if  xwv§pafffUvov 
rh  8«  &ircipoy,  tb  8'  li^  4^  i^tuporipw 
cTmu'  To{nw  (ical  ykp  tprioy  clfot 
iral  ircfNTT^r\  r^i^  ^  optBfthv  ix  rov 
MSf  ip'Bfiovs  8f,  KaBdv§p  ^XpTyrai, 
rhv  tXov  obpa3f6v,  Philol.  Fr.  1, 
ap.  Stob.  i.  454 :  iivdyna  rh  i6vra 
c(ifir  irdLrra  ^  ittpaivovra  ^  &ircipa,  ^ 
wfpalywrd  re  <ccd  &xcipa.  This  is 
probably  the  commencement  of  his 
work,  succtieded  by  the  proof  of 
this  theorem,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing words  only  hare  been  preserved 
by  StobsDOS,  orcipa  9h  fi6yoy  ovk  &cl 
[otf  Ka  cfi}  Mein.^  and  these  in  ad* 
dition  by  Iambi,  in  Nicom,  7,  and 
in  ViUoison,  Anecd,  ii.  196:  dpx^'' 
7^  olM  rh  ypwffo^fuvop  i<r<rurcu 
Mirrmr  iw§ip»¥  Hv*tv,  Tide  Bockh, 
p.  47  sqq.  Schaarschmidt,  on  the 
other  hand  {Schrift.  desPhilol.6l), 
reproduces  the  text  of  Stobseus 
without  any  mention  of  .the  lacunae 
in  it ;  and  Rothenbiicher,  Syst.  d. 
Pyth.  68,  makes  objections  to  this 
text,  which  immediately  disappear 
apon  a  right  apprehension  of  what 
Pbilolaus  really  said :  ^ircl  rolvvp 
ptd^rrai  o6r*  iit  V9paup6yrt0v  wdyrwv 
Hrra  o<^  ^(  dLit^ipttv  wdrrwVf  8^X<{y 
t'  Upa  5r«  iK  wtpaiydirrwtf  r«  Koi 
Avtipmw  Z  re  H6<nios  koI  r4  ip  aln^ 
irvnpfi6x'^-  ^"H^oi  Bh  Kcil  r&  iv  rots 
iprpHs.  rk  fi^yyhp,  etc.,  ride  previous 
note;  of.  Plato,  PkUeb,  16,  C :  ol  fihv 


iroAcuol,  Kpflrrowts  ^ftAv  ical  lyyv- 
ripv  Bt&p  ohcovprtSj  rairnv  ^fif^y 
icapiZoffuyy  &s  /(  iyhs  fihy  koI  iK 
xoW&y  iyrwy  r&p  Ael  KryofAiyuy 
cTkcu,  wdpas  8i  km  itwtipieuf  iy  iaurois 
^6fipvroy  ix^PTcoy,  Ibid.  23.  C : 
rhy  Ocbf  4\fyifi4y  wov  rh  fi^y  &wtipoy 
Scij^oi  r&y  6yr»p,  rh  ^  v4pas.  The 
latter  is  also  called,  23  £,  and  26 
B,  ir4pas  Ix^^y*  ^^^  ^^^  different 
kinds  of  the  Limited  are  (p.  25 
D),  included  under  the  name  v€pa- 
ro€iMs.  Aristotle,  like  Plato  {Me- 
taph.  i.  8,  990  a,  8  ;  xiv.  3,  1091 
a,  1 8),  has  Wpai  for  what  he  had 
called,  Metaph.  i.  5,  xtwapofffAtyov, 
There  is,  in  fact,  nu  difference  be- 
tween these  various  appellations; 
they  are  all  intended  to  denote  the 
idea  of  Limitation,  which,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  is  apprehended, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
as  concrete,  and  might  be  expres- 
sed either  actively  or  passively, 
either  as  Limiting  or  Limited,  for 
that  which  limits  another  by  its 
admixture  with  it  must  in  itself 
be  something  Limited  (cf.  Plato, 
Tim,  35  A,  where  the  indivisible 
substance  as  such  is  tiie  binding 
and  limiting  principle).  Bitter's 
observations,  impugning  the  au- 
thenticity of  Aristotle's  expressions 
(Pyth.  PhiL  1 16  sqq.),  are,  there- 
fore, hardly  well  founded.  Nor  is 
it  of  any  consequence  that  in  the 
above  quotation  sometimes  num- 
bers, sometimes  the  constituents  of 
namber  (the  Limited  and  Unlimi- 
ted), and  sometimes  (as  we  shall 
see  further  on)  the  unity  of  these 
elements.  Harmony,  are  mentioned 
as  the  ground  and  substance  of 
things ;  for  if  all  things  consist  of 
numbers,  all  things  must  necessa- 
rily be  composed  of  the  universal 
elements  of  number — the  Limited 
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this  proposition  is  connected  the  following  observation : 
that  everything  unites  in  itself  opposite  characteristics. 
These  characteristics  they  tried  to  reduce  to  the  funda- 
mental opposition  of  the  limited  and  the  unlimited, 
odd  and  even.  The  limited  and  the  uneven  was  held, 
however,  by  the  Pythagoreans,  in  agreement  with  the 
popular  belief,  as  the  better  and  more  perfect,  the  un- 
limited and  the  even  as  the  imperfect.*  Wherever, 
therefore,  they  perceived  opposite  qualities,  they  re- 
garded the  better  as  limited  or  uneven,  and  the  worse 
as  unlimited  and  even.  Thus,  according  to  them,  all 
things  were  divided  into  two  categories,  of  which  one 
was  on  the  side  of  the  limited,  and  the  other  on  that 
of  the  unlimited.*  The  number  of  these  categories  was 
then  more  precisely  fixed  by  the  sacred  number  ten, 

and  Unlimited ;  and  as  these  ale-  so  far  are  identical  with  the  Limi- 

ments  only  constitute  number  in  ted  and  Unlimited, 
their    harmonic  combination,    all  *  Vide   next  note,  and  Arist 

things  are  likewise  Harmony,  cf.  Eth,  N,  ii.  5,   1106  b,  29:  t^  7^ 

pp.    369,    1;     370,    2;     384,    1.  Koxhif  rod  airtipoUf  &s  ol  Uu9ay6p*toi 


Lastly,  if  Bockh  (PhUol.  06  sq.)  cf«a^oi',  rh  8*   ayaBhv  rov 

objects  to  the  exposition  of  Aris-  afxipov.    It  will  be  shown  further 

totle    that    odd    and  eren    nam-  on  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 

bers  must  not  be  confounded  with  mans  odd  numbers  were  considered 

the  Unlimited  and  the  Limited,  more  lucky  tlian  eyen. 
because  being  determined  they  all  ^  Arisr.  Eih,  N.  i.  4,  1096  b, 

participate  in  Unity  and  are  limi-  6 :  wiBatK&rtpov  8'  ioUturiy  «  Owfa- 

ted ;   and  Brandis,   on  the  other  y6ptun  \iytiv  w§p\  eunov  [rov  hbs], 

hand,  conjectures  (i.  462)  that  the  riBeyr^s  ivr^  r&v  ayaBw  crwrroix^ 

Pythagoreans  sought  for  the  Limi-  rh  iy.    Meiaph.  xiv.  6,  1093  b,  11 

ting  principle  in  uneven  numbers,  (on  Pythagoreans  and  Acadnnics 

or  gnomic  numbers  (which  are  also  with     Pythagorean     tendencies): 

uneyen  niunbers)  or  in  the  decad,  iK^ivo  fttvroi  voiovai  ^ctvcpbr,  Sri  ri 

we  may  reply  that  the  Even  and  e5  bvdpxti  «cal  t^j  avtrroix^as  ot 

the  Odd  are  not  the  same  as  odd  ttjs  rov  iraXoS  rh  irtpirthf,  rh  fw^ 

and  even  numlter ;  the  latter  is  ne-  t^  Xaov^  ai  bwdfuis  iytwy  optBftmft 

cesaarily  and  always  determinate  ;  not  to  mention  later  writers,  such 

the  former  are  constituents  of  all  as  Ps.  Plut.  F.  Horn.  14d. 
numbers,  whether  even  or  odd,  and 
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and  the  ten  fundamental  oppositions  were  as  follows : — 
1 .  Limited  and  Unlimited  ;  2.  Odd  and  Even  ;  3.  One 
and  Many ;  4.  Right  and  Left ;  5.  Masculine  and 
Feminine ;  6.  Best  and  Motion ;  7.  Straight  and 
Crooked ;  8.  Light  and  Darkness ;  9.  Good  and  Evil ; 
10.  Square  and  Oblong.*  It  is  true  that  this  classi- 
fication belongs  only  to  a  portion  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
who  were  probably  lat^r  members  of  the  school ;  *  but 


*  Arist.  Metaph.  J.  5,  986  a,  22 
(directly  a(ter  the  quotation  on  p. 
379.  1) :  irtpoi  8i  r&»  abruv  ro^rtoy 
rks  if>x^>  Zdxa  Xiyowiv  •tvat  rctf 
Koerk  waroix^op  (in  two  series  di- 
recti?  opposed  to  one  another,  the 
Good  and  the  Evil)  Xtyofiivas, 
v4pn  Koi  &vtipo9,  Tcpirrby  koI 
ipTiov,  ty  Kol  irX^0of,  9(^ihv  Kal 
^purrtphPf  ifi^€v  Ka\  6^\v,  liptfiovv 

f«f  ical  ffKAroSy  iiyaBhvKat  Keuchp^  tc- 
rpiymvov  ffol  irtp6fi7tK€s.  That  the 
P^thagorpans  derired  motion  from 
the  Unlimited  ia  also  asserted  by 
Endemus.  ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  08  b  : 
Tlki,rtfp  Si  t^  fiiya  Koi  rh  fiiKphv 
Ka2  T^  fih  hv  Kol  T^  &.v(&na\ov  irol 
Sffo  robots  i'wi  raifrh  ipdptt  r^v 
itlyjiffw  \4yfi  .  .  .  fiiXriov  tk  aXria 
[8C.  Tijf  Knrfitrttffs']  x4ytiv  ravra 
iffrtp  'Apx^^*  '^'^  1**^*  hKiyov  rh 
V  iipurrSvt  ^n^'t  kdK&s  ^irt  r^v 
tAn^iy  ol  Tlv$ay6p9ioi  koL  6  TlXdruy 
hu^powriv,  &c.  Brjindis  (i.  451  ; 
Bhein.  Mm.  ii.  221)  concludeH  from 
this  passage  that  Archytas  referred 
motion  to  the  Limiting ;  but  he  is 
deeeired  by  the  expression,  oSfrcoK, 
which,  in  any  case,  should  be  com- 
pleted by  T^j  iciK^ffwy,  even  if  we 
adopt  his  reading,  cHriov  \4yfiy 
in*p  *Apx^<u.  (In  the  Gesch, 
dgrEntw.  der  Griech.  PhU.  i.  169. 
be  has  modified  his  view  of  this 
passage.     He  mnst,  howerer,  have 


somewhat  forgotten  his  preTions 
utterances,  for  he  says:  'That 
Archytas  referred  motion  to  the 
Unlimited  I  still  maintain,  in 
spite  of  Zeller's  objection/)  This 
derivation  of  motion  we  also  find  in 
Arist.  Phi/8.  iii.  2,  201  b,  20 :  l^yiot 
kr^pAmtra  ical  kyur&rnra  koX  r6  fjAi 
hy  <f>diTHoyr€s  thai  r^v  xiyriffiy, 
which  Simpl.  Pkf/a.  98  a,  b,  and 
Philop.  Phi/8.  i.  16,  connect  with 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  Plato  agrees 
with  them,  cf.  Part  ii.  a,  808,  1. 
There  is  all  the  less  reason  to  con- 
test the  assertion  of  Endemus 
(with  Chaignet,  t.  146),  since,  ac- 
cording to  Alcmeon.  the  gods  and 
the  stars  are  always  moving  (vide 
iffjra)y  and  the  soul,  too.  is  in  con- 
stant motion.  The  eeaselessness 
of  this  motion,  the  fact  that,  as 
Alcmseon  says,  it  connects  the  be- 
ginning with  the  end,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  perfection,  even  though 
motion  itself  were  an  imperfection  ; 
it  shows  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
themselves  consist  of  the  Limiting 
and  Unlimited.  Roth's  statement 
{Philol.  Fragm.,  xtpl  ^vxvSf  21) 
that  in  the  table  of  the  ten  oppo- 
sites  it  is  only  motion  externally 
produced,  which  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  iirttpov,  is  entirely 
groundless. 

'  Chaignet  ii.  50  sq.  questions 
this,  because,  according  to  Aristo- 
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it  was  universally  admitted  both  by  earlier  and  later 
Pythagoreans  that  things  are  compounded  out  of 
opposing  elements  ;  and  ultimately,  out  of  the  odd  and 
the  even,  or  the  limited  and  the  unlimited ;  and  there- 
fore they  must  all  have  reduced  the  given  phenomena 
to  these  and  similar  opposites.^     The  drawing  up  of  a 


Ue  (vide  infra  §  vii.)  Alcmseon  had 
already  admitted  the  ten  opposi- 
tions, '  tels  que'  nous  venons  de  Us 
fxposer'  But  Aristotle  asserts,  as 
is  quite  ohvious,  not  that  AlcmiBon 
admitted  the  tm  opposites,  but 
that,  in  agreement  with  the  Pytha- 
goreans, he  assumed  human  life  to 
be  ruled  by  oppositions;  which, 
however,  he  did  not  like  them  re- 
duce to  fixed  and  definite  cate- 
gories. Aristotle,  in  short,  asserts 
pretty  nearly  the  contraiy  of  what 
Chaignet  finds  in  him. 

'  Vide  sup,  p.  378  sq.  Brandis 
thinks  he  discovers  in  this  a  trace 
of  a  different  manner  of  conceiving 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy(i?Aa». 
Mus.  ii.  214,  289  sqq. ;  Gr.  rom, 
PhU,  i.  446,  602  sqq.).  AU,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  inferred  from  the 
words  of  Aristotle  is  this :  that  all 
the  Pythagoreans  did  not  hold  the 
decuple  table  of  oppositions,  bot 
some  of  them  held  only  the  funda- 
mental opposition  of  the  Odd  or 
the  Limited,  and  the  Even  and  the 
Unlimited.  This  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  these  latter 
Pythagoreans  may  have  applied 
that  fundamental  opposition  to  the 
explanation  of  phenomena,  and 
may  have  reduced  to  it  the  oppo- 
sites  which  they  observed  in  things. 
Such  attempts,  indeed,  were  so 
directly  necessitated  by  the  gene- 
ral theoiy  of  the  school  that  things 
are  a  combination  of  the  Limited 
and  the  Unlimited,  the  Odd  and 


the  Even,  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  the  one  without  the  other. 
How  could  this  doctrine   of  the 
Pythagoreans    ever    have   arisen, 
and  what  importance  would  it  h»re 
had  for  them  had  it  not  been  ap- 
plied   to    concrete     phenomena? 
Granting  that  Aristotle  may.  per- 
haps, in  the  passages  cited  from 
the  Nioomachsan  Ethirs,  have  had 
primarily  in  view  the  table  of  the 
ten  opposites;  granting  that  less 
stress  IS  to  be  laid  on  hfetapk.  xir. 
6,  because  this  passage  does  not 
relate  merely  to  the  Pythagoreans: 
granting  that  the  slight  differenee 
to  be  found  in  the  enumeration 
in  Plutarch  (7^  Is.  c  48)  is  to 
be  regarded  as  unimportant,  and 
that  the  septuple  taMe  of   Ea- 
dorus    fap.   Simpl.   Pkys,  39  a; 
vide  tfi/ro,  p.  388,   1)  as  well  u 
the   triple    table,   IHog.  viii.  26, 
prove  little,  because  these  writers 
evidently  mix  up  later  doctrines; 
granting  that,- for  the  same  reason, 
we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to 
the  text  of  Ps.  Alex,  in  Metajk 
xii.  6, 668,  16;  and  histly,  thattbe 
different  arrangement  of  the  ser^ 
ral  members  in  Simfd.  Pkgs,  98  a. 
and  Themist  Pkys.  30  b,  216,  i« 
immaterial  to  the  present  quertioo ; 
yet  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  even  those  who  had  nut  the 
decuple  table,  must  have  applied 
and  developed  the  doctrine  of  op- 
posites ;  not,  indeed,  aoovdinf  to 
that  fixed  scheme,  but  in  a  freer 
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table  of  such  opposites  was  nothing  more  than  a  formal 
development ;  for  the  comprehension  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Pythagoreanism  this  table  is  of  the  less 
importance,  since  in  it  the  separate  numbers  are  not 
the   result  of  any  deduction  according  to  a  definite 
principle,  but  out  of  all  the  opposites  that  are  given  to 
\ia  empirically,  certain  of  the  most  prominent,*  chosen 
in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner,  are  enumerated,  until 
lYie  nmnber  ten  is  complete.     So  also  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  particular  concepts  to  the  several  series  is 
to  a  great  extent  arbitrary,  although  generally  speaking 
we  cannot  mistake  the  leading  point  of  view,  which 
consists  in  an  attempt  to  assign  the  uniform,  the  perfect, 
the  self-completed,  to  the  Limited ;  and  the  opposite 
categories  of  these,  to  the  Unlimited. 

According  to  this  theory  the  primary  constituents 
of  things  are  of  a  dissimilar  and  opposite  nature ;  a 
bond  was  therefore  necessary  to  unite  them,  and  cause 


manner.  That  other  oppositions, 
besides  the  ten,  were  observed  is 
clear  from  Aristotle,  ap.  Simpl. 
I>e  Calo,  173  a,  1 1 ;  Sckol.  in  ArisL 
492  a,  24,  rh  ody  it^ihy  jcal  &y» 
«i2  iforpovd^v  iyaOhy  ixdXoWt  rh  8i 
ipurrtfAy  koI  xdrof  lud  HwurOty  Koxhy 
IXcyoy,  in  a^hs  'ApurraT4\Tis  l<rr6' 
pvrty  iy  tf  Tvy  UvSceyopflois  (for 
vhich  KaiBten,  clearly  nnjnstifi- 
ably,  reads,  nvdoT^pot),  h^aitSvrtty 
mnytiyy.  The  prohibition  of 
placing  the  left  thigh  over  the 
right  (Pint.  De  Vit.  jnid.  8,  p.  632) 
is  connected  with  the  preference  of 
right  and  left. 

'  Ajb  maj  easily  be  shown,  even 
imspectively  of  the  reasons  for 
vhich,  e.g.  Plntarch,  Qu.  rom.  102, 


p.  288  (and  similarly  De  EL  ap.  D. 
c.  8,  p.  388)  derives  the  comparison 
of  the  uneven  with  the  male,  and 
the  even  with  the  female,  y6yifios 
ydp  iari  [6  trtpirrhs  iiptOfjihs]  koI 
Kparu  rov  kpriov  (rwriQ^fuyos^  kqX 
^uupoviiiywy  clj  rks  fioyii^aSf  d  fihy 
AfrrioSy  KoBdnrep  rh  0^Xv,  X^P^'^ 
fjLerc^b  Ktviiy  MtZturij  tov  8^  ircpir- 
rov  ii6ptoy  iu(  rt  vX^pcs  ^o\t(T€' 
rai.  It  is  said  that  I^thagoras 
designated  odd  numbers,  and  espe- 
cially the  Monad,  as  male;  and 
even  numbers,  especially  the  Dyad, 
as  female,  vide  Bs.  Pint  F,  Horn, 
146;  Hippol.  R^,  vi.  23,  i.  2,  p. 
10 ;  Alex,  ad,  Metaph.  i.  6, 29, 13 ; 
Bon.  Schol.  640  b,  16;  Philop. 
P%.  K.  ii.  cf.  Sext  Matt,  v.  8. 
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them  to  be  productive.  This  bond  of  the  elements  is 
harmony,'  which  is  defined  by  Philolaus  as  the  unity  of 
the  manifold,  and  the  accord  of  the  discordant.'  As 
therefore  the  opposition  of  the  elements  is  present  in 
all  things,  so  must  harmony  be  present  likewise ;  and  it 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  said  that  all  is  number 
and  that  all  is  harmony,^  for  every  number  is  a  definite 
union,  or  a  harmony  of  the  odd  and  the  even.  But,  as 
with  the  Pythagoreans,  the  perception  of  the  inherent 
contradictions  in  things  primarily  connects  itself  with 
the  idea  of  number,  so  the  recognition  of  the  harmony 
which  reconciles  these  contradictions  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  musical  relations ;  harmony  as  conceived  hy 


»  Philol.  ap.  Sfob.  i.  460,  in 
continuation  of  the  passage  quoted 
mjyra,  p.  372,  1 :  jict\  U  rt  &pxai 

^0'crcu,  ^8ti  ij^ivarov  ^f  &y  Kcd  ainaus 

tprwi  h.¥  rpiw^  iyivtro.  rh  filv  &v 
ifWM  Kut  6fi6^v\a  apfjiovlai  ohB^v 
iicvhiomo'  rk  t^  dyofJLo7a  firi^i 
6fi6^vKa  iiJjiZk  i<roTeXi|  drdyica  rh 
roiavra  apfMvif^  (fvyxticXtiffOai,  tl 
fi.4WoyTi  4v  K6<riJjp  Karix^aBai,  The 
propobition  that  contr.irieB  only, 
and  not  similar  things,  require 
Harmony  is  thought  so  ttrange  by 
Kothenbiicher  (fi^8^  d.  Pyth,  73) 
that  it  seems  to  him  a  decided 
argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  fragment.  But  this  singu- 
larity only  arises  because  Rotben- 
biicher,  manifestly  against  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  substitutes 
the  irtpaivoin-a  for  the  S/noto,  and 
the  irfipa  for  the  dy6fioia.  For 
the  rest,  not  only  do  HerHcleitus 
(vide  infra)  and  others,  foUowing 
him,  maintain  that  every  Harmony 
presupposes     an      opposite,     but 


Aristotle  {De  An.  i.  4)  himself 
quotes  the  theory  that  the  soul  is 
H  harmony,  koX  yhp  rV  offimfia 
Kpaaty  ired  <r6y$ta'iv  iyartiw  cZnu 
(just  so  Philolaus,  vide  following 
note)  ical  rh  awfia  ovyKfurSai  i^ 
iymniwff  and  Plato  puts  the  same 
into  the  mouth  of  a  pupil  of  Philo- 
laus (Phado,  86  B). 

*  Nicom.  Arithm.  p.  59  (Bockh, 
PHfcl.  61)  fori  7&P  opuoWaroXu^- 
y4«tv  f  your  IS  Kcd  9ixa  ^p9Vf6rrw 
(Htiju^poffii.  This  definition  is  of^en 
quoted  as  Pythagorean,  vide  Ast. 
in  hoc  loc.  p.  299.  Bockh  ascribes 
it  to  Philolaus.  with  probabilitj, 
on  the  strength  of  the  above  pas- 
sage. 

•  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  5 :  rhr  5x«r 
ovpayhy  apfjLoyiay  tlyeu  koI  dpiBfUr. 
Cf.  Strabo  x.  3,  10,  p.  468  Cas.: 
IxowriK^v  iKdXtfft  tlKdr^y  kcI  (n 
irpSrfpoy  ol  nuBay6peu>i  r^r  ^lAodro- 
0(ay,  Koi  Koff  apfiovlev  rhy  K6fffiaf 
avytaTdycu  ^tur't,  Athen.  xiii.  632 
b:  nueay6pas  .  .  .  ical  r^r  tm 
vayrhs  obtrlay  8i&  novffik^s  An- 
^a(y«  ovyKtifiiniy. 
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them  is  nothing  else  than  the  octave,*  the  relations  of 
which  therefore  Philolaus  proceeds  at  once  to  expound, 
when  he  wishes  to  describe  the  essential  nature  of  har- 
mony.^   Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  us,  it  was  natural 
enough  to  those  who  were  not  as  yet  accustomed  to 
diatinguish  definitely  general  concepts  from  the  par- 
ticular phenomena,  through  which  they  arrived  at  the 
perception  of  these  concepts.     In  the  concord  of  tones 
the  Pythagoreans  recognise  the  general  law  of  the  union 
of  opposites :  they  therefore  call  every  such  combination 
harmony  (as  Heracleitus  and  Empedocles  likewise  do),^ 


>  'Apiiovla  is  the  name  for  the 
octare,  cf.  e.g.  Aristox.  Mus.  ii. 
36:  T«v  iirrax^p^^y  &  indXaw 
ipfUHflas.  Nikom.'  Harm.  Introd. 
i.  16:  ol  •waXsudraroi .  .  .  hpftoviw 
fiJkw  KoXovrrcf  t^k  ^ih  murSoVj  etc. 

*  Ap.  Stobaeus,  i.  462  (Nicom. 
HantL  i.  17);  he  thus  contiaaes, 
immediatply  after  the  passage  just 
quoted:  apfjLOvias  8^  fiiytOos  ivri 
«rwXAii3A  (the  fourth)  icol  8**  h^^iav 
(the  fifth)'  rh  tk  hC  h^t^av  fjL€i(ov 
TOT  ifvWafias  4iroy96^  (a  tone  a  8 
:  9)*  IcTTi  yip  axh  Ifrdras  is  ixitrav 
avAAa/Si,  kwh  84  /acVos  itorX  vtdrcty 
8i'  ^(€{ar,  &ir^  8i  ytdrea  is  rpiraif 
ffvWoBh^  kxh  8i  rplrou  is  ^dra» 
ZC  i^fiav  rh  8*  iv  fiia^  ftiaas  koI 
rpiras  iviy^ooir  a  84  avKKafiit 
iwkpirov,  rh  84  8i*  outlay  ^fu6\iov' 
rh  8(i  murvy  84  9iir\6oy  (the  fourth 
«  3 :  4,  the  fifth  «  2 :  3,  the  oc- 
taTO  »  2:  4).  oUrws hpnovlarriyrf 
iiriytoa  ko)  Zio  Ziiffifs,  8i'  i^tiay  84 
Tpr  iviyZaa  Koi  ZUffis.  0'vAXa3i  84 
8v  iir6yZoa  xol  ZUais  (the  lesser 
semi-tone  called  afterwards  Xci/ifta 
s  243 :  256).  An  explanation  of 
this  passage  is  given  by  Bockh, 
Philot.  66-89,  and  after  him,  by 
Biandis,  i.  456  sqq.    Perhaps  the 


passage  in  Sextus,  Math,  iv,  6,  may 
also  refer  to  it ;  this  passage  like- 
wise correctly  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  Harmony :  i)s  yhp  rhy  tiXoy 
K6<rfioy  Kari  apuLoylay  \4you<ri  8toi- 
KtiaBeu,  oUrco  xai  rh  ((^oy  ^vxowrOai. 
BoKtt  84  ri  ri\€ios  dpfjutyla  iv  rpiaX 
avfKpayltus  \afi€7y  r^y  iir6ffraffiy, 
r-g  r§  Ztd  rtrrdpwv  fcol  rp  Zikreivrt 
k9l\  rg  8ii  iraffuv.  As  to  the  har- 
monic system,  vide  infra, 

»  Bockh,  Philol.  65,  has  rather 
a  different  interpretation  of  this. 
He  says :  *  Unity  is  the  Limit,  but 
the  Unlimited  is  indefinite  Duality, 
which  becomes  definite  Duality 
since  twice  the  measure  of  Unity 
is  included  in  it ;  Limitation  is, 
therefore,  given  through  the  deter- 
mination of  Duality  by  means  of 
Unity ;  that  is,  by  fixing  the  pro- 
portion, 1 :  2,  which  is  the  mathe- 
matical proportion  of  the  Octave. 
The  Octave  is,  therefore,  Harmony 
itself,  through  which  the  opposite 
primitive  causes  were  united.' 
What  prevents  me  from  adopting 
this  ingenious  view  is  my  inability 
absolutely,  to  identify  the  Limit 
and  Unlimited  with  Unity  and 
Duality. 


YOL.   I. 
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and  transfer  to  it  the  relations  of  musical  harmony, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  determine.' 

Before  we  go  further,  however,  it  seems  necessary 
to   examine   some    different   opinions  concerning   the 
Pythagorean    doctrine    of    first   principles ;    opinions 
founded  partly  on  the  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
and  partly  on  the  conjectures  of  modem  scholars.     Ac- 
cording to  our  exposition  so  far,  the  Pythagorean  system 
started  from  the  proposition  that  all  is,  in  its  essence, 
number.     From  this  results  the  doctrine  of  the  primi- 
tive opposites ;  and  consequently,  the  opposition  of  the 
crooked  and  the  straight,  the  limited  and  the  unlimited 
precede  all  others.     The  unity  likevdse  of  these  oppo- 
sites was  sought  in  number  alone,  which  was  therefore 
defined  more  particularly  as  harmony.     Many  of  our 
authorities,  however,  represent  the  matter  diflferently. 
They  assert  that  the  entire  system  was  founded  on  the 
opposition  of  unity  and  duality,  which  is  then  reduced 
to  the  opposition  of  spiritual  and  corporeal,  of  form  and 
substance,  of  the  Deity  and  matter,  and  is  itself  derived 
from  the  Deity  as  the  original  Unity.     According  to 
another  theory,  the  starting  point  of  the  system  was  not 
the  arithmetical  conception  of  number  and  its  constitu- 
ents, but  the  geometrical  conception  of  the  limits  of 
space  and  of  unlimited  space.     A  third  opinion  bases 
the  system  not  on  the  consideration  of  number,  but  on 
the  distinction  of  the  limited  and  unlimited.     We  have 
now  to  enquire  how  much  in  all  this  is  in  accordance 
with  historical  evidence  and  internal  probability. 

The  first  of  the  above-mentioned  theories  is  found 

*  Further  detailB  hereafter. 
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soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  century  be- 
fore Christ  in  Alexander  Polyhistor.    The  Pythagoreans, 
he  tells  us,  appealing  to  statements  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
regarded  Unity  as  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  from 
Unity    arose  indefinite  Duality,  which  was  related  to 
Unity  as  matter  to  the  efficient  cause ;  from  Unity  and 
T>iiality  spiang  numbers,  and  from  numbers,  points,  &c.^ 
This  view   is  developed  in  the  extensive  excerpts  in 
Sextus  *  from  a  Pythagoreah  work.     According  to  it, 
the  Pythagoreans,  in  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject, 
maintained  that  the  causes  of  sensible  phenomena  can 
lie  neither  in  what  is  sensibly  perceptible,  nor  in  any- 
thing corporeal,  nor  even  in  mathematical  figures,  but 
only  in  Unity  and  indeterminate  Duality,  and  that  all 
logical  categories  are  in   the  end  reducible  to  these 
two  principles.      They,  therefore,  regarded  Unity  as 
efficient  cause,  and  Duality  as  passive  matter,  and  sup- 
posed not  merely  numbers,  but  also  figures,  bodies,   * 
elements,  and  the  world  itself,  to  originate  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  principles.*    These  principles 

'  Diog.  viii.  24  jq.:  ^whtI  8' A  x.  249-284;   Tii.  94,   109.    It  is 

*AX^|oF8fK»f  i¥  Ttus  T&y  ^iKo<r6^c»y  evident  that  these  three  texts  are 

Siflfioxais,   Ka2  ravra  tvpriKiyeu  iv  based  upon  the  same  work. 
nvSoryopiJcots     tvofirfifuuny.    &pxV  *  C{.  Math.  x.  261 :  6  nv$ety6pas 

ft^9  aMd,vTwy  ftovdHa-    ix    8^    rris  iipxh^  f^riaty  tlveu  ruv  Byraty  T^y 

luydiosdt^purroyiMa&sta^tXiiyrf  fjLoydSa,    ^f  Karh  fAcroxhy  tttaaroy 

ttM.^ialrl^6yTi^o<rniyai'iKikTris  r&y  6yray  %y  X4ytrai,  koL  raimiiy 

/MpiSof  Kol  Tfis  aoplarov  ivdlBos  robs  Kor'  abr6Trrra  fi^y  iavrris  yooufA^yriy 

ipt9f»a^'iK9kr&yiipi$fA&i^Tii(rritiua,  fioydZa   youaBai,   imavyrtOu(rc»  8* 

etc.  In  the  same  sense  the  mythical  icunf  icaff  irfp^rriTa  ivorcAciy  r^y 

ZintaSi  the  instractor  of  Pythago-  Ka\ovti4yriy    iu&pivrov    ZvdJUa^    etc. 

iM,  ap.  Pint.  ProcT.  An.  2,  2,  p.  Section  276 :  4i  &v  ylytaSai  ipwi 

1012,  called  the  One  the  father,  and  t6  r*  4h  rots  i.pi0fjLois  iy  koI  t^i^  ^irl 

indeterminate  Duality  the  mother  rovrois  ircUiv  BvdZa,  ixh  fiiy  rris 

of  numbers,  ef.  p.  389,  3.  icp^tis  fioydios  rh  tv^  hwh  8i  r^i 

*  }*^frrh,    iii.  152-167;    Math,  fioydHos  koI  riis  ioplffrov  ivdio$  rk 
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receive  a  further  interpretation  from  the  Neo-Pytha- 
goreans  and  Neo-Platonists.  The  Pythagoreans,  says 
Eudorus,'  reduced  all  things  ultimately  to  the  One,  by 
which  they  understood  nothing  else  than  the  highest 
Deity ;  they  derived  from  this  two  principles,  the  One 
and  indefinite  Duality,  God  and  matter;  under  the 
former  they  classed  everything  that  is  good,  under  the 
latter  everything  evil.  Consequently  they  used  various 
names  to  designate  these  principles.  The  One  they 
called  the  uneven,  the  masculine,  the  ordered.  That 
which  is  opposed  to  imity  they  called  the  even,  the 
feminine,  the  unordered,  &c«  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
this  second  element  is  derived  from  the  One,  the  One 
alone  is  to  be  regarded  as  first  principle  in  the  troe 
sense  of  the  word.     Similarly,  Moderatus*  asserts  that 


96o'  hU  7^  T^  %v  96o  .  .  .  Korh 
ravra  (1.  rainbi)  5^  Kol  ol  Koixol 
&piBfio\  iie  roinwy  iiT€T€\4a$iiffay, 
rod  fi^y  iyhs  Aei  irtpnrarowroSf  rris 
8i  iopiarov  ivdhos  Bio  ywy^ans  Koi 
etf  irtipoy  irKrjOos  rohs  iipiBfUihs 
iiCTtivoiinis.  tO«v  ^KurXy  iyrais  &pxoSs 
Ta&rais  rhy  fily  rod  Bp&vroi  airiou 
\6yoy  iirixsiv  r^v  fioydBa,  rhy  5i 
•rris  iro<rxo'5<^J  5^i?«  tV  BudBa, 
Vide  ibid,  on  the  formation  of 
figures  and  things  from  numbers. 

»  Simpl.  Pkps,  39  a:  ypdil>u 
9h  ircpl  rovrwy  6  E(^8«pof  rdir  narii 
rhy  avcordrM  \6yoy  ipardoy  rohs 
UvdaryopiKobs  rh  %y  &px^r  r&y  irdy- 
rooy  \4ytiy,  Karh,  9i  rhy  Btirtpoy 
\6yov  5^0  &pX^'  '''^^  iLiror€Xovfi4yofy 
tJyaUj  r6  rt  ty  iced  rV  ^vavrioof  roirtp 
fpiffiyf  ^ordfffffffOcu  hh  irdyrtov  ruy 
Karh,  iyayrUiffiy  hriyoovfiiyoay  rh  fi^y 
iurruoy  rS  iy\  rh  Hh  ipavKoy  rpvphs 
rovro  iyavriovfiiyii  i^icti'  Bih  /iifih 
§tyai  rh  a^oKoy  roiras  &px^'  Kcerh 


rohs  tvltoas'  et  yap  ^  itJky  twfSc,  ^ 
8i  r&vB^  hrrXy  Apx^  <^vic  u&l  jcocnd 
Tdjnoav  &f>xa2  &<nrcp  rh  %y.  naX  irdXiw. 
Bi6^  <lffl<ri^  icol  Kork  SXXoy  rp6ww 
&pxV  ^^<uray  rwy  rdrrwf  rhtyms 
tiy  Koi  rris  fiXtis  koX  rw  6yrwyirdin»r 
4^  avrov  Yeycwj/i^iwv,  rovro  8i  eZrcu 
rhy  {nr€pdim  $t6y  .  .  .  ^nfit  roiyw 
rohs  ircpl  rhy  U.v9orf6pay  rh  ftky  U 
vdyrtty  itpxh^  iaro\ar€7y  kot*  &XA«r 
9k  rpAiroy  tio  rh  iirterdrw  vrwxtio 
irapcKTtiyciy,  icaXcii'  8^  rd  Bio  rwra, 
OTOix***  rroKKaus  irpomfiyopiauar  rh 
fiky  ydp  abr&y  hyofid(€ir$cu  rwroyiu- 
yoy,  wpia-ficyoy^  yywrrhy,  &^t 
v^pirrhy,  Bt^ihyy  ^r,  t^  8^  ^puyrlav 
roir^  ircucroy  etc  fiorc  &s  ph 
&PXh  rhty  &s  Bk  oroixeta  rh  If  koi 
Tl  d6pnrros  Bvds  &f>X^»  ifn^m  Ir  5rra 
ir<£Ajy,  jcod  B^Koy  Bri  &XXo  n4y  iortv 
ty  if  &px^  '''»*'  wdprmy,  &XAo  Bi  U 
rh  rp  BvdZt  iurruc^ifuyoyh  ksu  noroBa 
KoXowriy. 

*  Porph.  Vita  Pythag,  48  sqq. 
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the  Pytlaagoreana  briefly  designated  by  the  One  the  rela- 
tion of  unity,  identity  and  equality,  the  ^ound  of  all 
concord  and  •£  all  fixed  consistency ;  and  by  duality,^ 
the   principle  of  all  multiplicity,  inequality,  division, 
and  change.    In  agreement  with  this,  we  read  in  the 
Plutarehic  Placita^  that  of  the  two  principles  of  Pytha- 
goras, Unity  denoted  the  good,  reason,  or  deity ;  and 
indefinite  Duality,  evil,  matter,  and  the  daemons*     Of 
these  two  writers,  the  former  only  is  at  the  pains  to 
tell  us  that  the  doctrines  he  ascribes  to  the  Pythago- 
reans were  not  stated  by  them  in  so  many  words,  but  are 
merely  hinted  at  in  their  number-theory.    Other  writers 
of  later  times  express  themselves  to  the  same  effect.^ 


'  Porphyry  says  himself,  sec- 
tion 38 :  4Kd\€i  yap  rw  &vriirci^c- 
VMT  ^v^iiump  T^v  iA¥  fifXrlova 
IftovdSa  leaX  ^s  ical  it^ihv  KaX  Xtrov 

9vd2a  acal  ffKSros  icai  hpurrtp^^  naX 

«  i.3,  14  8q.(Stob.i.300):  Uw- 
Arytfpas .  .  .  dpx^'^^^^'Ap'^A^^'  •'•  • 
v^iXur  tk  T^v  popd^  ictfl  '^iiy  idpiffroy 
MZa  irrais  i^xcus,  <rKti^9i  V  etinf 
rmw  dpx&v  ^  it^v  M  rh  votip-tic^K 
alrior  sol  etSiK^y,  Svcp  iarX  yovSy  6 
0t^s,  i  3*  M  t6  ital^uKdy  koL  iXiKotft 
Strvcp  4ffrhf  6  dparrbs  kSc/aos,  i.  7, 
U  (Stob.  L  68 ;  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  xiv. 
15,  6;  Gftlen.  c  8,  p.  261):  Uvdo- 
T^pof  T«jf  ^x^^**  H»'  /**»'  noMa 
^f^r  (so  Hippolyt.  Befui.  i.  2,  p.  8; 
Epiph.  Exp.  Fid,  p.  1087,  A)  k<i1 
rkyu»dr,  i  ris  iarlv  ^  rod  Ms 
^u,  abris  6  vovs  r^f  3*  d6piaroy 
BtNifo  ZaiiMva  ical  t^  KOKhv^  letpi  Ijv 
iart' rb  iKuchv  vX^tfos,  l^i  3i  koI 
i  ^tKnhs  K6ffiAOS. 

»  Cf.  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  (per- 
haps Porphyry)  Vita  Homeric 
146,  according  to  whom  Pytluigoras 


irima  tU  iLpiB/uhs  i»a/^p99V  .  .  . 
3^0  rks  iumrdrot  apx^  iXdfifiwt, 
T^K  fi^y  itpiayiiviiv  fuiyd^a,  r^y  hk  &^- 
purrow  3u^a  KaX&v  r^w  ftiky  dryaBayf 
riiy  ik  KOK&v  o^ay  dpxiiy,  because,  as 
is  afterwards  explained,  everything 
good  is  aviii^yias  oucuoy,  and 
ereiythin^  evil  arises  from  ^cord 
and  strife.  Hippol.  Btfut.  vi.  23 : 
IIwO.  roiwy  ipxhy  tcSv  HXmy  dy4y' 
nrrov  iLWf^yaro  rify  fiuydia,  yty- 
yrir^y  3i  r^y  3Ml3a  ica2  iriyras 
robs  tfXAovs  i^Bfiovs.  nol  r^f  fiky 
HvdlBos  learipa  ^trXy  ttytu  r^y 
fioyd^a^  ndyrwy  3i  r»y  ywyttfi4ywy 
ILifripa  3iMi3a,  y^yytft^y  ytyytirtiy. 
His  teacher,  Zaratas,  also  called 
Unity,  Father,  and  Duality,  Mo- 
ther ;  ct  p.  387,  1 ;  PS.  Justin, 
Cohort,  1 9  (cf.  ch.  4) :  t  V  7^  fioydSa 
ApX^''  ^''fdyrwy  \4y«9y  (sc.  Hudoy.) 
JKoi  Todrriy  r«y  kyoBSy  dvdyrwy 
air  toy  cTvcUy  8t*  dWriyoplas  wa 
rt  Kol  fA6yoy  MdffKu  B^y  tlyai; 
Syrian,  ad,  Metaph,  SohoL  in  Jrist, 
842  a,  8;  cf.  931  a,  6  :— Most  of 
the  Pythagoreans  call  the  cause  of 
all  things  the  Monad  and  the  Dy« 
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The  pseudo-Archytas  ^  differs  only  from  this  interpre- 
tation  in    making   the  distinction    more    prominent 
between  the  primitive  essence  and   the  two   derived 
principles,  and  in  apprehending  the  latter  not  in  the 
Pythagorean,  but  in  the  Aristotelian  form.     He  indi- 
cates as  the  most  universal  principles,  form  and  matter; 
form  corresponds  to   the  regulated  and  determinate^ 
and  matter  to   the  unregulated  and  indeterminate; 
form  is  a  beneficent,  and  matter  a  destructive  nature ; 
but  he  discriminates  both  from  the  Deity,  which,  stand- 
ing above    them,   moves  matter    towards   form,  and 
moulds  it  artistically.    Lastly,  numbers  and  geometrical 
figures  are  here  represented,  after  the  manner  of  Plato; 
1^  the  intermediate  link  between  form  and  matter.    It 


ad ;  Pytha^nia  himself  in  the  It^s 
\^oi  calls  it  Proteus  rfrom  irpwros) 
and  the  Dyad  or  Cnaos.  Other 
Pseudo-Pythagorean  fragments,  of 
which  the  contents  are  similar,  are 
given  in  Part  iii.  b,  99,  second 
edition. 

*  In  the  fragment  quoted,  ap. 
8tob»um,  i.  710  sq.  The  strarious- 
ness  of  this  fragment  has  been  ex- 
haustively shown  by  Ritter  {Pythag, 
Philos,  67  sq. ;  Ge8ch,  der  Phil.  i. 
377  aq.)  and  by  Hartenstein  {De 
Areh,  Fragm,  9  sqq.).  The  only 
fault  of  the  latter  is  his  attempt  to 
save  a  ^rtion  of  the  fragment. 
Petersen  s  remarks  (ZeiUohrift 
fur  AUerihumaw.  1836,  873  sqq.) 
contain  nothing  weighty  enough  to 
contravene  this  judgment,  in  wnich 
Hermann  (P/a<.  Phil.  i.  291)  rightly 
concurs.  The  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  element  in  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  is  so  evident  that 
any  farther  demonstration  seems 
goperfluous ;  and  even  the  influence 


of   Stoicism  is  betrayed  in  tbe 
identification  of    8Ai|  and   ovcla, 
which  is  never  met  with  in  the 
earlier  philosophers.    Even  if  Pe- 
tersen could  succeed  in  tradngA 
part  of  the  questionable  teimioo- 
lo^  in  Arist.  Meiapk.  viii.  2, 1043 
a,  21,  to  Archytas  (which  is  inip»- 
sible  if  we  duly  distinguish  is  this 
passage  Aristotle's  own  comments 
from  his  quotations  of  Archytas); 
even  if  Petersen's  conjecture  ▼«!» 
well  founded  that  the  fragmfntsin 
Stobeeus  are  taken  from  Aristotle'd 
ezoerpts  from  Archytas  (althoDgh 
the  Doric  dialect  still  appeanin 
them),  there  would  still  m  gnre 
reason  to  doubt  the  authentidtjof 
the  passage.      Archytas  did  not 
separate  the  motive  canse  froD 
the  elements  of  number,  as  Be^ 
mann  well  observed,  in  citiog  a  teit 
(vide  Sttora,  p.  381 ,  \\  aeoordiiig  to 
which  tJiat  philosopner  chancte^ 
ised  inequality  and  indeterDillit^ 
ness  as  the  cause  of  motion. 
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18  afiBnned  in  more  than  one  place*  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans exalted  the  Deity  above  the  opposition  of 
principles,  and  derived  the  principles  from  Deity. 
Unity  as  Deity,  and  antecedent  to  this  opposition,  was 
Galled  the  One.  Unity  as  opposed  to  duality,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  opposition,  was  called  the  Monad.^ 


»  Syrian  in  Met.  Schol.  927  a, 
19:  i^ufv  9ti  robots  ft  r^  KXeii'lov 
Tov  TlL(kcyop*iov  irapa/3<tXAc(y,  .  .  . 
npixa  &y    oirb    [rh   |y]    a€fA>f6ymr 

vootAw  fUrpoy  k(U  iLyirrrroy  ical 
iiBtw  Kol  fi6vo¥  Koi  Kupi&9§f,  ahrh 
rh  (rejected  by  Usener.  I  shoald  my- 
self prefer  a6r^  re)  iovrb  9ii\ovv  fj  r& 
r9v  0c(ov  IWdrotPos  &c.  Also  ibid. 
S»25  b,  23 :  Z\»9  5i  obB^  i.irb  r»¥ 
^am\  iarriKU/iiywtf  ol  iifbptf  ijpxof^ 
T9,  bXKh  Koi  r&v  bio  avrroixi^y 
rb  Mictura  fb§(rcaff  i^s  fiaprvpu 
*iX6Kaos  fby  B€hp  \iy»y  x4pas  icai 
kwtipiay  bwoarriffai,  .  .  .  koI  in 
Tfib  rAy  b^  b^xS»9  rijy  kyudayoirtay 
Ka2  rayreey  i\ptniniyriy  irpoWofrroy, 
V  'ffxod^^os  (or,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  JBdckh,  Philol.  54, 
149,  in  which  Hartenstain,  Jrch, 
Fragm.  12,  concurs:  'Apx^>^  & 
reaoing  which  Usener  had  ad- 
mitted in  the  text)  fiif  tdriay  irpb 
oMat  flyal  ^tri,  ^i\6Xa»s  bb  r&r 
varrofr  box^  c^yo^  bturxvp^C^fcu, 
Bpvrwos  bb  &s  rov  wayrhs  ictd  ob- 
9IW  bwydfjtfi  jrol  irpHrfiti^  bvtpdxu 
(Roth's  corrections  of  this  passage 
are  saperflnous  and  mistaken).  CI. 
also  ibid,  936  b,  13 :  ^<m  /a^v  dir«- 
po6<nov  vapd  re  r^  UXdrttyi  rb  ty 
Kol  rbyoBby  icaX  wapik  hpoyrtwtf  r^ 
nvtfoTopcf^  irol  "yapbk  irwriy  i»s  tUtuy 
TMf  bmb  Toy  biJbou9K9\Miw  rov  r&y 
IbAtefQpttmy  6pitMfi4yots.  Pseudo- 
Alex,  in  Mfiaph.  80<),  32 :  ol  fiby, 
A<nrcp  UXdrmy  lud  Bpor7yo»  b  UuBt^- 
'jl6fms,  ^offly  bri  rb  bcyoBby  ttbrb 


rb  Iv  iari  koI  obaltnu  iy  r^  ty  ttyat, 
Cf.  alsK)  the  atbios  Oc^f.ap.  Plut. 
Piae.  iv.  7,  4;  Pseudo-Butherutf 
ap.  Stob.  m.  i.  12  (Unity  is  the 
uncreated,  the  supreme  cause, 
&c.) ;  2'heol.  Arithm,  p.  8,  ana 
Athenag.  Suppl.  c  6  :  Averts  9b  ical 
%c  \^Oiptfios  cf.  Iambi.  V.  P.  267) 
6  fihy  dpidfihy  &^^oy  (an  irrational 
number,  here  doubtless  an  irra- 
tional numerical  root)  bpi(friu  rby 
Ctby,  b  5i  rov  firyUrrou  r»y  dpiOfLioy 
r^y  iraph  r&y  iyyvrdrcoy  [rov  iyyv- 
rdru]  6ircpoxV>  which  Athenagoras 
explains,  no  doubt  correctly,  by 
saying  that  the  highest  numbar 
designates  the  decade,  and  the 
number  m^arest  to  it  nine,  so  that 
the  whole  is  only  a  fanciful  cir- 
cumlocution for  Unity. 

'  Eudorus,  loc.  cit,  sup,  p.  388, 
1 ;  Hippol.  RffiU,  i.  2,  p.  10  :.^iMs 
yiyoy  irpwros  dpx^,  brtp  4«rrly  Ik, 
ddpurros  oKardkrinroSt  ^X^  ^^  kwur^ 
irdvras  robs  4t^  dv^tpoy  bvyofUyovt 
i\Ouy  dpiBfutbt  Kara  rb  tKiiBos,  r&y 
b^  bpiBfjuiy  bpx^l  y^yoyt  icaff  bwbffroffty 
II  vpAni  fAoyds,  f^rtt  iirrl  fioybs  ipany 
y€pyAaavaTpiK&s  vdyras  robs  &?^Kovs 
bpiBfioifi.  btbrtpoy  bh  fi  buds  BrjXvs 
ipiBnhs  &c  Syrian  (in  Metaph, 
tichd.  917  b,  6)  quotes  as  from 
Archytas  the  following  text:  tri 
rb  %y  Kxl  b  fjuoyba  ovyy^yri  i6yra 
Biap4p€i  dAXfiXmy,  and  appeals  to 
Moderatus  and  Nicomachus  in  sup- 
port of  this  distinction.  Produs 
Ml  Tim,  54  D  sq.  The  first  Being 
is,  according  to  the  P;ythagorean8, 
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But  although  these  statements  have  found  much 
favour  with  modem  writers,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
attested  to  warrant  our  adopting  even  their  essential 
substance.  It  has  already  been  observed  diat  we  can 
trust  the  information  of  later  writers  about  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  and  especially  of  Neo-Pythagorean 
and  Neo-Platonic  writers,  only  to  the  extent  that  their 
sources  are  known  to  us.  But  these  sources  are  in  the 
present  instance  either  not  mentioned,  or  else  they  are 
contained  in  writings  the  authenticity  of  which  is  more 
than  doubtful.  In  regard  to  the  long  fragment  of 
Archytas,  this  has  already  been  shown ;  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  question  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  quo- 
tations  from  Brotinus,   Clinias,  and   Butherus :  ^    the 


the  Ir,  which  is  above  all  opposi- 
tioDS ;  the  second,  the  ideal  Monad 
or  the  Limit,  and  indetenninate 
duality  or  the  Unlimited.  Simi- 
larly Daraasc.  De  Prme.  c  43,  46, 
p.  116,  122:  the  ly,  according  to 
Pythagoras,  precedes  the  Monad. 
On  the  contrary,  Moderatns  ap. 
Stob.  Eel.  i.  20,  says  if  these  words 
belong  to  him :  riyit  rSv  itptBfuiv 

9k  ifiB/ifiTcip  rh  tv.  Theo.  Math, 
c.  4,  also  agreeing  with  this  says 
in  his  own  name  that  the  Monad 
is  aboTe  the  One.  Sextns  (yide 
nufpra^  p.  887»  8),  the  Cohortatio 
of  Justin,  c.  10,  and  the  anony- 
mous author  ap.  Photius,  Cod,  249, 
p.  438  b,  consider  the  Monad  to  be 
the  highest,  when  they  say  that 
the  Monad  is  the  divinity,  and 
tiiat  it  stands  above  the  One :  'r^v 
fihv  y^  fMvdha  iy'rots  votrrots  tTyoi 
rh  3i  %9  iv  rots  hpiO funs  (Just.) 
Roper  in  the  PhiloL  vii.  546, 
thinks  that  we  should  substitute 


iiptBfifrrois  for  iipiSfunSf  bot  this  is 
the  less  likely,  as  Photiua  has  the 
same.  It  is  plain  that  hers  all  is 
caprice  and  confusion.  The  com- 
mentators of  Aristotle,  such  as 
Pseudo-Alexander  (in  Met,  775, 31, 
776, 10  Bon.),  Simpl.  (Phya,  32  b), 
are  accustomed  to  consider  the  doc- 
trine of  Unity  and  indeterminate 
Daality  as  Pythagorean. 

'  In  Clinias  the  spuriousness 
is  evident  even  from  the  expres- 
sion fi4Tpov  r£y  wmfrvv.  In  the 
fragment  given  by  Brotinus  the 
proposition  that  the  primitire 
essence  is  superior  to  Being  in 
force  and  dignity  is  taken  word 
for  word  from  the  Bepubiie  of 
Plato,  vi.  509  B;  and  when  to 
Being  is  added  i^ovi,  the  Aristo- 
telian divinity,  this  addition  clearly 
proves  that  this  is  a  writing  of  the 
period  of  Neo-I^hagoreanism  or 
Neo-Platonism.  The  words  9rt  r^ 
kyaBh¥  &e.,  can  only  belong  to 
that  period* 
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artificial  character  of  the  citation  in  Athenagoras  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  mistrusting  it ;  even  in  the  short 
saying  of  Archaenetus  (or  Archytas)  the  language  and 
standpoint  of  a  later  period  are  clearly  discernible;^ 
and  lastly,  in  a  passage   said  te  be  from  Aristetle,  a 
definition .  of  matter  is  attributed  to  Pythagoras  him- 
self,  irhich,  in  accordance  with   the    doctrine  of  the 
older    academy,  presupposes   the   distinction  between 
form   and  matter,*  evidently  showing  either  that  the 
writing  is  itself  a  forgery,  or  that  it  contains  a  false 
statement.     The  expositions,  too,   which  Sextus   and 
Alexander  Polyhister  have  followed,  bear  immistakeable 
marks  of  the  eclecticism  which  after  the  second  half  of 
the  second  century  before  Christ  began  te  blend  the 
philosophical   systems   together,   and    te  confuse  the 
ancient  with  the  recent.'     For  these  reasons  the  testi- 


*  The  language^  for  this  use  of 
bItU  without  any  particular  quali- 
fication, is  first  tbund  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  presupposes  their 
enquiries  concerning  the  idea  of 
cause:  the  pokU  rf  vtew,  for  in 
the  expression  air  (a  irp6  olrlas  the 
difinity  is  elevated  above  all  cos- 
mic principles  in  a  manner  never 
known  before  the  time  of  the  Keo- 

IM  Princ.  Arist 
Fragm,  1514  a,  24:  'AptaroriXns 
N  ip  Tois  *Apxvr€iois  loropci  ml 
niAay6pop  ftAXo  t^i*  t\ri¥  Kttktiy 
in  ^cvoT^F  Kol  &fl  &XXo  yeydfuvoy, 
Chaignet,  ii.  78  sq.  takes  this  as 
certain.  In  my  opinion,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Aristotle  is  here 
affirming  something  about  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras,  and  above  all, 
the  substance  of  this  affirmation, 
clearly  seems  to  show  either  that  the 


work  on  Archytas  (of  which  we  do 
not  possess  elsewhere  the  smallest 
fragment)  was  spurious ;  or  else 
that  Damascius  had  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras  what' was  said 
in  that  work,  and  was,  perhaps* 
only  known  to  Damascius  at  third 
hand.  What  he  makes  Pythagoras 
say  could  not  even  have  been  said 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  before  Plato. 
Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  tells 
us  (MetapK  xiv.  1087  b,  26)  that 
certain  Platonists  opposed  to  the 
%¥  the  Ircpor  and  the  &XAo  as  the 
material  principle ;  and  Ps.  Alex. 
(777,  22  Bon.)  applies  this  asser- 
tion to  the  Pythagoreans.  It 
wutUd  seem  that  the  statement  of 
Damascius,  or  of  the  work  used 
by  him,  has  occasioned  a  similar 
misunderstanding. 

'  This  is  especially  evident  in 
Sextus.    £ven  the  dialectic  charac* 
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monies  in  question  are.  valueless ;  and  neither  the  doc- 
trine of  Unity  and  indefinite  Duality,  nor  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  primal  Unity  with  Deity,  and  all  tfaAt 
depends  upon  it,  can  any  longer  be  attributed  to  tiie 
ancient  Pythagoreans. 

Among  the  later  Pythagoreans  whose  tendlencies 
were  Platonic,  Unity  and  Duality,  as  we  see  from  what 
has  been  quoted  above,  play  an  important  part ;  but 
among  the  earlier  philosophers,  Plato  is  the  first  who 
can  be  proved  to  have  employed  them,  and  the  Aristo- 


ter  of  his  argument  definitely  indi- 
CHtea  a  recent  date.  Moreover,  not 
only  the  Atomists,  but  Epicurus 
and  Plato,  are  mentioned  by  name, 
and  allusion  ia  made  to  their  vorks 
(P.  iii.  162 ;  M,  x.  262,  267,  268). 
We  find  in  Math.  vii.  107,  a  very 
imprubable anecdote  of  the  sculptor 
of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a  pupil 
of  Lysippus.  Contrary  to  all  the 
statements  of  Aristotle,  the  separa- 
tion of  Dumbers  from  things,  and 
the  participation  of  things  in  num- 
bers (Af.  ^.  263  sqq.,  277  ;  vii.  102), 
are  attributed  not  merely  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  but  to  Pythagoras 
himself  (P.  iii.  163 ;  M,  x.  261  sq). 
The  Pythagoreans  are  represeuted 
as  freely  making  use  of  Pytha- 
gorean and  even  of  Aristotelian 
categories.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefure,  that  this  exposition  is 
of  recent  date,  and  quite  untrust- 
worthy, and  that  the  defence  of  it, 
which  Miirbach  (Geaeh.  d.  Phil.  i. 
169)  luis  attempted,  superficially 
enough,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 
In  the  exposition  of  Alexander 
these  recent  elements  are  less 
striking,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
are  unmistakeable.  At  the  very 
eommencement  of  the  extijict  which 


he  gives,  we  find  the  Stoic  and 
Aristotelian  distinction  of  matter 
and  efficient  cause.  This  distinction, 
as  with  the  Stoics,  enters  even  into 
the  One  primitive  essence.  Farther 
on,  we  find  the  Stoic  doctrine  of 
the  universal  transformation  of 
matter  {rp4fw9ai  hC  8A«0v),  a  doc- 
trine which  is  wholly  foreign  to 
the  ancient  Pythagorean  oosmo- 
lugy,  as  will  presently  be  shown ; 
then  the  Stoic  oooceptions  of  the 
9lftapfi4tfri,  of  the  ideutity  of  the 
Divine  with  the  vital  wamith  or 
aether;  its  immanence  in  thiiigB 
(di^iceiy),  and  the  kinship  of  men 
with  the  IHvine,  which  is  founded 
upon  this  immanence.  We  also 
find  the  Stoical  notions  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  souls,  an  analogous 
opinion  to  that  of  the  Stoics  on 
sensation,  and  the  purely  Stoical 
theory,  according  to  which  tlie 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  resolTed 
into  currents  of  air  (roits  Xdyon 
ifrux^i  kifiiMvt  cirou).  These  traits 
sufficiently  prove  the  impossibility 
of  regarding  the  exposition  of 
Alexander  as  an  ancient  I^ftha- 
gorean  document.  Other  details 
will  be  given  further  om 
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telian  passages  which  might  seem  to  ascribe  them  to 
tbe  Pythagoreans,  and  which  were  constantly  explained 
in  this  sense  by  the  ancient  commentators,  relate  entirely 
to  Plato  and  the  Academy.*     Neither  in  Alexander's 
excerpts  from  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Good,*  in  which 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Unity  and  indefinite  Duality 
is  developed  at  length,  nor  in  what  Porphjnry  *  says  on 
the  same  subject,  are  the  Pythagoreans  mentioned ;  * 
and  though  Theophrastus   once  alludes   to  indefinite 
Duality,  after  previously  naming  the  Pythagoreans  to- 
gether with  Plato,  the  brevity  with  which  he  sums  up 
the  doctrines  of  both    prevents  our  drawing  any  in- 
ference from  this  allusion.     Moreover,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Alexander  and  Porphyry,  Plato  places 
this  doctrine  in  close  connection  with  the  theory  of  the 
Great   and   Small,  which  Aristotle   declares  categori- 

*  Metaph.  ziii.  6,  1080  b,  6.  cAt1\v.  tkms  U  oOx  oUv  re  &vev 
The  oommencement  of  the  chapter  Tovnyy  r^y  roG  !i\ov  ^vffiv  [cTvcu], 
shows  clearly  that  there  is  no  &AX*  oXov  iaofioipny  r^i  ir4pas  fl  Ktd 
question  in  this  passage  of  the  rits  &px^  ivairias.  This  is  the 
Pythagoreans.  Aristotle  only  reading  adopted  by  Brandis.  Wim- 
speaks  of  them  in  the  sequel,  and  mer  has  :  ras  Mptu  &;c.  Perhaps 
in  reference  to  something  else.  It  the  right  reading  of  the  passage 
is  the  same  with  the  passage,  c.  7,  may  be :  i<ro/AO(pci>  r.  apx-  ivcarrias 
1081  a,  14  sqq.;  1082  a,  13.  This  ^  koI  bn^pixtiv  r^^  kripav.  8ib  xol 
whole  chapter  treats  solely  of  the  Mk  rhv  0«by,  80*01  t^  9f^  r^v 
Flaionic  theory  of  numbers.  Lastly,  oItW  AyiirroiMri,  Z^vaaBai  tcUt*  M 
xiT.  3,    1091  a,  4,  also  refers  to  rh  Api<rro¥  teytWy  &AX*  cYvc/t,   i^* 

.  Plato,  and  to  him  only.  tcov  Mix^rax'  rdxa    8*    offr*  h,v 

*  Comment,  on  Met.  i.  6,  p.  41,  32  wpocAoir',  cfrcp  &vaipf  tcr0ai  o-u/uUS^- 
8q.6on.;andSimpl.PA^a.32|b;104}b.  (rercu  r^v  tXtiv  oMav  4^  ivatninw 

*  Ap.  8impl.  Phys,  104  b.  ye  ical  [iv\  ivcarriois  oltray.     The 

*  Mut.  (Frag.  12,  Wimm.^  33,  last  words,  beginning  at  rdx<^  t"^ 
p.  322, 14  Brand. :  UXdray  84  koI  most  likely  added  by  Theophrastus 
a2  nv^^pcioc,  fioKpiuf  riiv  h,'w6ffrar  himself,  but  in  the  whole  text  there 
aa  hifUftMiffBai  ye  O^Xciy  &w(una'  is  such  a  mixture  of  Pythagorean- 
Koiroi  KoOdjrcp  ianlO^riv  riya  irotown  ism  and  Flatonism  that  it  seems 
T^r  hpio-Tov  hvdios  ical  rov  Ms'  impossible  to  determine  from  this 
ip  f  xal  T^  iwtipo¥  Koi  T^  iroKTov  passage  alone  what  was  peculiar  to 
Kcil  irci^a  &t  cfrctir   iLfwp^la  icotf*  each  of  the  two  Actors. 
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cally  to  be  a  conception  peculiar  to  Plato  and  unknown 
to  the  Pythagoreans.*  Aristotle  and  Philolaus  always 
cite  the  odd  and  the  even,  or  the  limited  and  unlimited, 
and  these  alone  as  elements  of  number.^  Even  where 
Aristotle  speaks  of  numbers  being  produced  from  the 
One,^  he  understands  by  the  One  only  the  number  one 
and  never  adds  to  it  duality,  which  he  could  not 
possibly  have  omitted  if  the  One  were  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing number  except  in  combination  with  duality; 
lastly,  many  authorities  expressly  deny  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans held  the  theory  of  Unity  and  Duality.*  It 
may  be  considered  almost  unquestionable  then  that 
this  doctrine  did  not  belong  to  the  ancient  Pytha- 
goreans.^   The  subsequent  interpretations  which  iden- 


1  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b,  25 :  rh 
8^  km\  ToD  &irc{pou  its  Ivhs  8iicl8a 
iroi^ffoi  Kol  rh  iirttpov  4k  iMyiiKov 
ical  fUKpov,  roW  Viiov  (sc.  IIAirwyt). 
Phys,  iii.  4,  203  a,  10  :  ol  n^y  [Ov- 
$oy6p€ioi'\  rh  iTfipov  €tfai  rh  Aprioy 
.  .  .  UXarotv  8i  S^o  t&  &irci^  rh 
l».^  KoX  rh  fUKp6¥ ;  cf.  ibid.  iii.  6, 
206  b,  27.  The  firtit  of  these 
passages  does  DOt  directly  assert 
that  the  Pythagoreans  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  dyad,  that  is  to 
say,  the  8i/^f  a6pt<rroSj  but  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  dyad 
of  the  Great  and  Small. 

*  Vide  ifupra,  p.  377- 

'  Metaph,  i.  5,  vide  st^^rOy  p. 
378,  1.  Cf.  the  remarks,  xiii.  8, 
1088  a,  20;  xiy.  i.  1087  b,  7;  c, 
4,  1091  b,  4,  relative  to  an  opinion 
similar  to  that  of  the  Pythago- 
reans. It  is  clear  from  the  text, 
xiii.  8,  1083  a,  36  sq.,  that  it  is 
not  the  Pythagorean  opinion  itself. 

<  Theo.  Smym,  i.  4,  p.  26 :  awXies 


hirh  Uv$ay6pov  wdtrM  Korit  rh  i^ns 
rits  r»¥  ifftty  M4aus,  Si'  iy  ifmol 
TC  Kol  vcpirrol  yoovyraif  otw  riy  4r 
altr&riroTs  rpi&y  ipxyi"  ^^  rptiSa 
&c.  Ps.-Alex.  in  Metaph.  xir.  1, 
p.  776,  29 ;  iUd.  776,  9:  roZr  M^r 
ody  Ttpl  Tl\druya  ytyymyrai  01  ^pif- 
/Aol  4k  rifs  rov  kyiaw  Sv^s,  ry  8c 
Tlv9arf6pt^  4  y4y9<ris  riy  k^Sjim 
4criy  4k  rod  iF\4tBovs,  Similarly 
Syrian  ad  h.  I  Sckol,  926  a.  Id. 

*  Vide  Brandis,  De  peri.  Arisi. 
libr,  p.  27 ;  Ritter,  Pythag.  Phil. 
133;  Wendt.  De  rer.  prine,  see. 
Pyth,  20  sq. ;  and  others.  Bockh, 
on  the  contiazy,  regarded  the  One 
and  indeterminate  Duality  ss 
belonging  to  the  Pythagurean  doc- 
trine {Pkilol,  56);  and  Schlei<u** 
macher  considers  those  tvo  prin- 
ciples as  synonymous  with  God 
and  matter,  the  principle  det6^ 
mining  and  the  principle  deter- 
mined {Geschich.  der  PkU.  p.  66). 
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tify  the  One  with  Deity,  and  Duality  with  matter,  are 
utterly  to  be  discarded.     For  this  radical  distinction 
of  the  corporeal  and  spiritual,  of  matter  and  efficient 
force,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  theory  which  chiefly 
determines  the  character  of  Pythagoreanism,  viz.  that 
numhers  are  the  essence  of  which  things  consist.     If 
once  a  discrimination  were  admitted  between  matter 
and  the  formal  principle,  numbers  would  become,  like 
the  Platonic  ideas,  mere  forms,  and  coidd  no  longer  be 
considered  as  the  substantial  elements  of  the  corporeal. 
Such  a  distinction,  however,  is  only  ascribed  to  the 
Pythagoreans  by  writers  to  whose  evidence,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  limited  credence  can  be  given.     Aristotle  on 
the  contrary  emphatically  declares  *   that  Anaxagoras 
was  the  first  philosopher  who  discriminated  spirit  from 
matter,  and  he  on  this  account  includes  the  Pytha- 
goreans  among    those  who  recognised  only   sensible 
existence.^    But  most  of  the  statements  that  have  come 
down  to  us  respecting  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  are  immediately  connected  with  the  theory 
of  Unity  and  Duality,  of  spirit  and    matter.     The 
divinity  seems  to  have  been  conceived  partly  as  the 
first  term  of  this  opposition,  and  partly  as  the  higher 
unity  which  precedes  the  opposition,  engenders  the  two 
opposing  elements  as   such,   and   brings   about  their 
union.      If,   therefore,   this   discrimination    was    first 
added  to  Pythagoreanism  by  the  later  adherents  of  the 
school,  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  Pythagorean  conception  of  God  ;  and  the  question 
is  whether  the  idea  of  God  had  generally  any  philo- 

»  Metaph.  i.  8,  984  b,  15.  »  Vide  supra,  p.  ISD. 
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Bophic  import  for  the  Pythagoreans,  and  especiallj, 
whether  it  was  involved  in  their  theory  of  ultimate 
causes.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  by  an  appeal 
to  the  religious  character  of  Pythagoreanism,  nor  by  the 
citation  of  passages,  which  express,  in  a  religious  form, 
the  dependance  of  all  things  on  God,  the  duties  of 
Divine  worship,  the  greatness,  and  the  attributes  of 
God;  for  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the 
enquiry  how  far  the  Pythagorean  theolc^  co-existed 
side  by  side  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  but  how 
far  it  had  any  logical  connection  with  the  philosophic 
doctrines  of  the  school ;  whether,  in  short,  the  idea  of 
God  was  deduced  by  the  Pythagoreans  from  their 
philosophic  theory  of  the  universe,  or  was  used  by  them 
to  explain  it.^  General  as  this  latter  assumption  may  be, 
it  appears  to  me  Unfounded.  The  Deity,  it  is  thought 
by  some,  was  distinguished  by  the  Pythagoreans  as 
absolute  unity,  from  unity  conceived  as  in  opposition, 
or  from  the  limit ;  consequently,  it  was  also  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world,  and  exalted  above  the  whole 
sphere  of  opposites.*     Others  say'  that  the  first  one, 

'  It  is  no  refutation  of  my  tesianism.  Heyde  likeirise  main- 
views  to  say,  as  Heyde  says  {Ethiees  tains,  ibid^  that  we  ought  only  to 
Pythagorete  Vindioiay  Eri.  1854,  p.  leave  out  from  a  philosophic  sys- 
26),  that  every  philosopher  borrows  tern  such  points  as  the  author  of 
considerably  from  common  opinion,  the  system  expressly  declares  not 
The  opinions  which  a  philosopher  to  belong  to  it.  This  would  at 
derives  from  this  source  are  only  once  render  any  discrimination  of 
to  be  considered  part  of  his  philo-  the  essential  and  the  accidental  in 
sophic  system  if  they  are  in  some  such  matters  impossible, 
way  connected  with  his  scientific  '  Bockh,  PhU,  53  sq. ;  Braodii, 
views.    Apart  from  these,  they  are  i.  483  sq. 

merely  personal  opinions,  imma-  '  Ritter,  Pythag,  PkU.  113  sq., 

terial  to  the  system;  ns,  for  ex-  119  sq.,  156  eq. ;  Geschieh.  d.  Phil. 

ample,  the  pilgrimage  of  I)escart<*8  i.  387  sq.,  393  sq. ;  Schleiermacher, 

to  Loretto  is  immaterial  to  Car-  loc.  cit. 
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or  the  limited,  was  at  the  same  time  apprehended  as 
Deity.  This,  however,  is  asserted  only  by  Neo- 
Pyihagorean  and  Neo-Platonic  authorities,  and  in 
fragments  of  interpolated  writings  emanating  from  the 
same   circle.*     Aristotle,  in  the  various  passages  where 


*  Besides  the  fragments  already 
quoted,  the  fragment  of  Philolmis, 
vtfA  i^x^'>  <^P-  Stob.  L  420(Bockli, 
Pkilol.  1 63  sq.),  is,  in  my  opinion, 
in    the    same  case.     It  b^urs  so 
many  marks  of  a  recent  origin  that 
I  cannot  consider  it  authentic,  nor 
can    I     eren    adopt    as    probable 
Bockh*s     theory     (defended     by 
Braodis,  Gexhich.  cL  Entw.  i.  173 
Bq )     that    the     foundation    was 
authentic,  but  that  something  has 
been   added   by  one  authority  in 
quoting  it.    The  Tery  commence- 
ment recalls  the  Timseus  of  Plato 
(33  A  sq. ;  34,  B)  and  still  more 
Ocellus  Lncanus,  c.  i.   11.    The 
words  (p.  422),  rh  V  4^  itfi^oT4pofv 
rttOrwv^  rav  /up  icl   94opto$  Oeiov, 
rov  84  lid  iurafii?i\oyTos  y^vyarov 
itivftas,  remind    us    in   the  most 
striking  manner  of  the  tezt^  c.  2, 
9uh  fin.  of  Ocellus   Lucanus,  and 
the  Cratinus    of   Plato,    897    0. 
To   dispose    of    this    coincidence 
(Chaignet,  ii.  81)  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  46wT0i  for  OiovTos  would  in 
itself  be  arbitrary  and  unjustifi- 
able, even  if  the  B^ioif  had  not  been 
designated  previously  as  the  iuttKl- 
*«ror,   which   ii   alAyos   tls  aiuva 
v€(NvoXci  (cf  §  iv.  Cosm,).    The 
eternity  of   the    world    (and  not 
merely    itn    endless    duration,   as 
Braudis,   loc,  cU.,  maintains ;  the 
words    ara :    ^s  88«  i  ic6(rfios  i^ 
9u»pos  Kal  ^t  tdwm  Sto^^rci),  which 
\%  taught  in  the  fragment  in  ques- 
tion, a  &vourite  theme  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  was,  according  to  all 
the  ii^cations  of  Aristotle,  intro- 


duced into  Philosophy  by  Plato's 
idea  of  the  world-soul.  These  two 
doctrines  w«>re,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently Hee  (§  iv4  Co8m.\  unknoim  to 
the  true  Pythagoreans;  and,  in- 
deed, what  our  author  says  of  the 
world-soul,  presentfl  in  its  details  a 
decidedly  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
character,  while  Pythagorean  theo- 
ries, properly  so-called,  are  wholly 
wanting.  The  discrimination  made 
by  the  pseudo-Phi lolaus  between 
the  world  above  the  moon,  which 
he  calls  the  iifi9rd$\nT0P  or  &««/- 
tnrroVf  and  the  world  below  the 
moon,  which  he  calls  the  fura^dA- 
Aov,  or  &«iira0iT,  doubtless  resembles 
the  Pythagorean  ideas,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  apprehended 
has  greater  affinity  with  Aristotle 
(ef.  for  example,  what  is  quoted 
Part  ii.  b,  331,  3 ;  338  sq.,  second 
edition),  anl  especially  the  trea- 
tise n.  Kofffiov,  c,  2,  392  a,  29  sq. 
The  influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
terminology  is  unmistakeable  in 
these  words  :  Kdcfioy  Ijfiw  Mffyttav 
klZiov  Bw  Tc  Kol  y9y4<rios  Kara 
ffweucohovSlay  ra^  furafiKcurrucas 
<^6irios.  The  opposition  of  the  Karh 
rh  ainh  koI  &ira6rws  ^x"*^  &D<^  the 
yiySfJieya  ical  ^9tp6fMya  iroAA^  does 
not  belong,  it  is  certain,  to  the 
epoch  anterior  to  Plato :  the  obser- 
vation that  by  means  of  generation 
the  perishable  receives  its  form  in 
an  imperishable  manner  is  found 
even  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
seems  to  presuppose  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  both  these  philoso- 
phers between  form  and  matter. 
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he  expounds  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  the  ultiraafe 
reasons  of  things,  never  says  a  word  about  their  doc- 
trine of  God,^    Theophrastus  even  seems  to  draw  an 

Lastly,  Bockh  remarks  that  the 
closing  words,  ry  y€wi\<ra.vTi  frarfyi 
Kol  ^fuovpy^f  are  derived  from 
Timsas,  37  C ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
for  this  reason  attribute  them  to 
thp  person  who  reports  them.  Ad- 
mitting that  some  of  these  coinci- 
dences cannot  be  explained  except 
'on  the  theory  of  an  interpolation, 
it  wotdd  still  be  very  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  authenticity  of  this 
work  when  we  consider  how  much 
is  united  there,  which,  striking 
enough,  per  ««,  is  inconceivable  in 
combination,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  work  is  of  recent  date. 
Bohr  {De  PhUd.  Frag.^frtpi  ifrwx^J, 
Lpz.  1874,  p.  12  sq.)  thinks  that  by 
sacrificin((  the  last  sentences  from 
the  words  9ih  koI  itaKas  lx«,  he 
can  save  the  rest  as  a  work  of 
Fhilolaus;  but  this  is  a  vain  at- 
tempt, as  I  shall  prove,  in  reference 
to  the  most  decisive  points — the 
eternity  of  the  world  and  the 
world-soul.  But  if  this  fragment 
is  interpolated,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  *iK6Xaoi  iv  ry 
ircpl  ^x^'f  from  which  it  is  bor- 
rowed, according  to  Stobseus,  is  the 
third  volume  of  the  known  work  of 
Fhilolaus.  Bockh  and  Schaar- 
schmidt  assert  this — the  former 
{loc,  cit.)  on  the  pre-supposition 
that  the  fragment  is  authentic  ; 
the  latter  believing  that  none  of 
the  fragments  of  Fhilolaus  are  so. 
It  is  probable  that  this  treatise  whs 
a  separate  work,  distinct  from  the 
source  of  the  authentic  fragments. 
ClaudianusMamertus  probably  had 
it  before  him  in  his  confused  state- 
ments, De  Statu  An.  ii.  7,  quoted 
by  Bockh»  PhUoL  29  sqq.,  and  he 


most  likely  borrows  from  it  what 
we  shall  cite  further  on.  Bat  tbi» 
only  proves  that  the  book  was 
known  by  this  writer  of  the  fifth 
century  a.d.,  and  regarded  by  him 
as  an  authentic  work  of  PbiloUos ; 
and  even  if,  in  the  manuscript  he 
was  using,  it  was  joi  ned  with  Fhilo- 
laus' real  work,  this  is  no  proof  of 
its  authenticity. 

^  It  is  said  in  Metapk.  ziii.  8, 
1083  a,  20,  that  numbers  are  the 
primitive  element,  icol  &f>x^r  aJlnw 
c7yflu  aurh  rh  %v,  but  this  One  is  sot 
designated  as  the  Divinity;  and 
besides,  the  passage  is  not  ood- 
cemed  with  Pythagoreans,  but  wiin 
a  fraction  of  the  Flatonists  who 
followed  the  doctrines  of  IMha- 
goras.  Similarly,  Metapk.  xiv.  4. 
1091  b,  13  sqq.,  when  Aristotle 
speaks  of  those  who  identify  the 
Absolute  One  with  the  Abfnlat« 
Good  (abrh  rh  Ir  rh  uyothv  atrh 
tlyal  ^ocriy),  he  means  the  adhereDtf 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas,  as  is  proved 
by  the  expressions  abrh  rh  tr^  tt^inj- 
rot  obfflai^  'fi4ya  kojL  fUKplhp  (I.  32). 
This  opinion  is  the  view  of  tbe 
Flatonists ;  vide  Schwegler  and 
Bonitz  ad.  h.  L  and  Zeller,  Plat. 
Stud.  p.  278.  In  a  third  text, 
Metaph.  i.  5  (vide  supra^  p.  379, 1 ; 
cf.  xiii.  6,  1080  b,  31 :  T^  ly  tfvoc 
X^tov  KoL  ipX'flf'  ^mrtv  that  -rw 
6yrmif)  it  is  said  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans deduce  numbers  from  the 
One;  but  this  is  the  number  oae 
which  cannot  be  the  Di?inity,  be- 
cause it  must  itself  result  from  the 
Odd  and  Even.  Bitter  (Gf^ek.  d. 
Phil.  i.  388)  makes,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  the  following  objec- 
tion :  As  number,  that  is  to  say, 
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express  distinction  ^  between  the  Pythagoreans  and 
those  who  represent  the  Deity  as  efficient  cause.^ 
Philolaus  indeed  calls  the  one  the  beginning  of  all 
things,'  but  he  can  scarcely  mean  anything  more  by 
this  than  what  Aristotle  says :  viz.,  that  the  number 
one  is  the  root  of  ^U  numbers,  and  therefore,  since  all 
things  consist  of  numbers,  it  is  also  the  principle  of 
all  things/     He    further   describes   God  as  the   sole 

plaee  simply  says :  8ir«9S  rb  le^urov 
%v  trvvitnii  tx"*^  fiiytBos  kxopuv 
ioUacriv.  In  the  first  place  this 
doee  not  mean  that  they  regard 
the  One  as  not  derived,  but  that 
the  problem  of  its  derivation  puz- 
zles them;  whence  it  would  rather 
follow  that  this  problem  is  based 
upon  their  other  definitions  in  re- 
spect to  the  One.  In  the  second 
place,  the  question  in  this  passage 
is  not  whether  Unity  in  general  is 
derived  from  first  principles,  but 
whether  the  origin  of  the  first  cor- 
poreal unity,  as  such,  the  formation 
of  the  first  body  in  the  midst  of 
the  universe  (that  is  to  say,  the 
central  fire),  has  been  explained  in 
a  satis&ictory  manner. 

*  In  the  passage  quoted,  p. 
395,  4. 

«  Plato  and  his  School.  Cf.  the 
words :  Zid  icol  ohtk  rhv  Bthv  &c., 
Tim.^S  A;  T^eat.  176  A. 

'  In  the  fragment  ap.  Iambi. 
in  Nicom,  109  (cf.  Syrian  in  Me- 
taph.  Schol.  926  a,  1  ;  vide  supra, 
p.  391,  2,  and  Bockh,  Philol,  149 
sq.),  the  authenticity  of  which,  in- 
deed, is  not  quite  certain,  though 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  against 
it :  If  &PX^  irdi^wF. 

*  It  is  thus  that  the  biographer 
in  Photius  Cod.  249  a,  19,  under- 
stands the  passage :   r^y    fiopdSa 


the  *  Even   and  the  Odd,*  only  re- 
sults from  the  One,  the  One  cannot 
have     resulted    from   these:    the 
words  ^(  hfjupcripttv  ro^wv  do  not 
therefore  signify  derived  from  both, 
but  Gonn«^ffi^  of  both.    This  ob- 
jection is  based  upon  a  manifest 
confusion:    the    Even    and    Odd 
number  is  net  the  Even  and  the 
Odd;    the  expression,  *that  is  to 
say,'   is   consequently  not    legiti- 
mate, and  the  only  sense  which  the 
words  of  Aristotle  can  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  context,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: first,  the   One  arises  out 
of  the    Odd  and  the  Even,  and 
then  the  other  numbers  proceed 
from  the    One.     Vide    Alexander 
ad  h.  I.    Lastly,  in  Metaph.  xiii.  6, 
1080   b,  20;   xiv.  8,   1091  a,  13, 
the  first  corporeal  unity  is  spoken 
of,  but  it  is  characterised  very  dis- 
tinctly as  derived,  for  in  xiv.  3,  we 
lead,  oZ  fihf  o^v  Tlv0ay6i>«ioi  w^rfpov 
o&  voioutri  ^  woiowri  y4y€(rty[T0v  iyds] 
oh  9€i9^ard(€ar^fuftp&s  yiip  X  4yownv, 
&srovivhs  trvaraBtrros  rfr'  i^  im- 
x4i9»p  rfr'  in  xpotat  cfr'  iK  <nr4pfi»rot 
«?r*  4^  iif  iiropovaty  tlirtlv,  ehBbs  rh 
^i<rra  rod  kwttpov  Srt  cTAkcto  koI 
^Tipoiyero  i^h  rod  wtparoi.     Here, 
^in,  I  am  obliged  to  contradict 
the  remark  of  Ritter  {loc.  cit.)  389 
that,  according  to  the  text.  Met. 
wii.  6,  this  One  cannot  be  anything 
derived.     But    Aristotle  in   that 
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ruler  of  the  universe,  exalted  above  all  things,^  em- 
bracing all  things  with  his  care ;  *  but  this  proves 
nothing  in  respect  to  the  philosophic  import  of  the 
concept  of  Ghxi  in  his  system.  For  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  if  it  really  comes  fix)m  Philolaus,'  merely 

for  the  Jewish  and  Christiaa 
Alexandrians  often  s^irail  them- 
Belves  of  falsified  ^writings  to  prore 
Monotheism.  Bockh  a&o  coigec- 
tures  that  the  passage  may  not  bea 
verbal  quotation ;  but  there  are  no 
decisive  proofs  of  its  sparioneness, 
for  I  cannot  consider  the  aiirhs 
abr^  S/Aoios,  &c.,  as  *  Post  FUtooic 
modem  categories '  (Schaarsehmidt, 
Sekrifst,  des  PhiloL  40).  The  pro- 
position that  the  universe  or  the 
IHvinity  is  &ec  Zyuoiop,  vtUrnr  ^mm^ 
is  attnbated  already  to  Xeno- 
phanes.  Parmenides  calls  Being 
Tor  SfUMoy  (vide  infra,  ham.). 
Moreover,  the  opposition  of  the 
adrf  5/ioios,  Irepos  ritw  iXXmw  does 
not  presuppose  more  dialectic  cul- 
ture than  the  opposition  Utvr^ 
Tdtrrofft  TMvrhif,  ry  8'  Mp^  fik 
rwnbv  {Parm.  v.  117,  in  relation 
to  one  of  Parmenides*  elements), 
and  not  nearly  so  much  as  the 
aiguments  of  Zeno  against  Hvlti- 
plicity  and  Motion.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  a  strict  Monotheism  is 
incompatible  with  the  UxeoLogiesl 
point  of  view  of  the  Pythagonans, 
we  may  fairly  enquire  whedier  the 
fragment  is  to  be  understood  in 
this  sense,  and  whether  the  explo- 
sion irt^iiiiv  Kol  ^X"^  krirrwf  tfcbs 
excludes  other  gods.  It  may  be 
that  this  &i^ent  only  presents  to 
us  that  belief  in  a  supreme  Ood 
which  we  find  before  and  contempo- 
rary with  Philohius,  in  ^schjlus, 
Sophocles,Heracleitus,  Empedocles, 
and  otJiers,  and  which  was  not  in- 
compatible with  Polytheism. 


ypafifAri$,  tV  8i  ^iriir^dov,  rb  8i  .  . 
v^fiaros.  Tov  t^  ffiffMlov  irpotwi' 
votntu  4i  /ioi^,  &(rrc  kpxh  r&v 
ffotfjJray  ri  fiopds.  If  even  these 
words  referred  to  the  Divinity,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand,  in 
order  to  say  whether  the  One  is 
here  designated  as  the  Divinity,  or 
if  the  sense  is  not  simply  this: 
*  One  thing  is  the  beginning  of  all 
other  things,  and  this  one  thing  is 
the  Divinity.'  In  the  first  case 
only  would  the  passage  have  a 
philosophic  bearing ;  in  the  second 
It  would  be  a  religious  proposition, 
such  as  we  find  elsewhere  (e.g.  in 
Terpander,  vide  «fpfa,  p.  122). 

'  Philo,  mufkH  opif,  23  A :  /uy- 
rvpti  S4  fiov  T^  X^TV  Kol  ^i\6\aos 
iv  roiroif  i<rr\  ydp^  ^irip,  6  rnw- 
fiiiy  «fil  ipx^^  kwavT^y  Oths  cTir,  dti 
&y,  ftSyifios,  OKlvfiTOS^  ainhs  adr^ 
Zfiotos,  erepos  r&v  &K\tov.  The 
Pythagorean  conception  of  Orod  is 
similarly  expounded  in  Pint.  Numa, 
c.  8. 

'  Athenag.  Supplic.  c.  6:  koI 
^i\6Kou)S  8i  &<rw§p  4v  ^povpf  Trdrra 
^h  rod  dcoD  Trtpt^tXrj^dtu  Xiymp^  cf. 
Plato.  Fhcsdo,  62  B:  the  XAy^s  iv 
AKof^'fyrois  XMy6iiMvos,  &s  tv  rm 
ippovp^  ifffity  ol  ivBpwcoi  is  hard  to 
understand,  oh  yuirrot  (l\X&  r<$8c 
y4  fioi  Soirti  .  .  .  c2  A^co^cu,  r6 
Bwbs  •heu  ifn&y  rohs  InfJitKofiiyovs 
KoX  iifjMS  robs  Mp^ovs  ty  r&y 
KTHfjuirmy  roTs  Btoh  §ty(U, 

'  This  is  not  guaranteed  quite 
certainly  by  the  assertion  of  Philo ; 
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expresses  in  a  religious  form  a  thought  which  was  then 
no   longer  confined  to   the  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
whicli   sounds  more  like  the  language  of  Xenophanes 
than    anything  peculiarly  Pythagorean.      The   second 
proposition  taken  from  the  Orphico-Pythagorean  mys- 
teries *   is  entirely  of  a  religious  and  popular  nature.* 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  employed  as  the  basis  of 
philosophic  definitions.     If,  lastly,  Philolaus  asserted 
that  the  Deity  brought  forth  limit  and  unlimitedness,* 
this  certainly  presupposes  that  all  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  Divine  causality ;  but  as  no  account  is  given  how 
Grod  brought  forth  the  first  causes,  and  how  he  is  related 
to  them,  this  theorem  merely  bears  the  character  of  a 
religious  presupposition.     From  a  philosophic  point  of 
view  it  merely  shows  that  Philolaus  knew  not  how  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  opposition  of  the  Limited  and 
Unlimited.     He  seems  to  think  that  they,  as  he  says  in 
another  place  of  harmony,*  arose  in  some  way  which  it 
is  impossible  accurately  to  define.     Even  in  the  time  of 
Neo-Pythagoreanism  the  prevailing  distinction  of  the 
supra-mundane  One  from  the  Monad  was  not  universally 
acknowledged.*    We  cannot  but  admit,  therefore,  that 

'  This    clearly    appears    from  fra,  p.  389,  8,  whose  testimony  is 

Flato,  he,  cit,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Plato 

*  Here  again  it  may  be  ques-  in  the  Fhuebua,  23  G  {supra^  p. 
tioned  whether  Athenagoras  exactly  879,  1).  On  the  other  hand,  Fro- 
reprodnces  the  words  tl^t  he  quotes,  dus,  Plat,  Theol,  p.  132,  only 
and  if  instead  of  rov  $€ov,  the  quotes  as  coming  from  Philolaus 
original  text  may  not  have  con-  tne  proposition  that  all  consists  of 
tained  r&v  0c»v,  as  in  Plato.  We  the  Limited  and  Unlimited.  The 
are  not  even,  sure  whether  the  proposition  that  Q-od  has  engen- 
Quotation  is  from  the  work  of  dered  these  elements  he  gives  as 
Philolaus  at  aU.  It  may  be  merely  Platonic 

a  vague  reminiscence  of  the  pas-  *  Vide  supra,  p.  383,  2. 

sage  in  Plato.  *  Supra,  p.  376  ;  cf.  p.  391,  2. 

•  AccOTding  to  Syrian,  vide  «m- 
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the  Pythagoreans  believed  in  gods.  It  is  also  probable 
that  they  followed  the  monotheistic  tendency  (which 
after  the  time  of  Xenophanes  exercised  such  an  im- 
portant influence  on  Greek  philosoj^y)  so  far  as  amidst 
the  plurality  of  gods  to  proclaim,  with  greater  emphasis 
than  the  popular  religion,  the  unity  (6  dsos,  to  6siov)\^ 
at  the  same  time,  however,  the  import  of  the  idea  of 
God  in  relation  to  their  pkiloaophio  system  seems  to 
have  been  small,*  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  .closely 
interwoven  with  their  enquiry  concemiiMrthe  first  prin- 
ciples of  things.'  f'H  • 

I  am  consequently  the  less  able  to  believe  that  the 
Pythagoreans  taught  a  development  of  Crod  in  the 
universe,  by  which  He  gradually  arrived  at  perfection 
through  imperfection.*    This  theory  is  closely  connected 

*  But  certainly  in  connection  them  an  immediate  postulate,  and 
with  the  popular  belief;  so  that  not  a  scientific  problem.  Bdth(ii. 
for  them,  as  for  the  generality  of  a,  769  sqq.^  himself,  repugnant  as 
people,  the  Otioy  is  identical  with  this  assertion  naturally  is  to  him, 
Zeus.  Cf.  their  theories  as  to  the  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
oversight  exercised  by  Zeus  and  all  sacredness  and  inviolability  of 
connected  with  it.  I^thagoras*  circle  of  ideas,  in  le- 

*  Bockh,  Phil.  148,  observes  gard  to  religious  speculation,  left 
that  without  the  theory  of  a  little  room  for  the  free  intellectual 
higher  Unity,  above  the  Limited  development  of  his  school;  bikI 
and  Unlimited,  there  would  re-  that  among  the  writiogs  (authentic 
main  no  trace  in  the  system  of  according  to  Both)  left  to  us  bj 
the  Pythagoreans,  renowned  as  the  Pythagoreans,  there  ia  none 
they  were  for  their  religious  ideas,  which  has  properly  a  speculative 
of  the  Divinity.  This  remark  does  character ;  but  that  they  are  all 
not  prejudice  my  opinion  in  the  religious  and  popular  worka  Is 
least.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  not  this  to  say,  as  I  do,  that  the- 
reduced  eveiything  to  the  Divinity,  ological  convictions  here  appear 
but  I  contend  that  in  so  doing,  primarily  as  the  object  of  religions 
they  did  not  proceed  in  a  scientific  faith,  and  not  of  scientiflc  enquiiy? 
manner;  and  this  seems  to  me  the  '  Cf.  what  is  said  in  the  next 
easier  to  understand,  because  by  section  on  the  theoiy  that  the  Fy- 
virtue  of  their  religions  character,  thagoreans  taught  the  existence  of 
this  dependance  of  all  things  in  a  world-souL 

respect  to  the  Divinity  was  for  *  Bitter,  i^^A.  Phil.  149  aqq.; 
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with  tbe  statement  that  they  held  the  One  to  be  the 

Deity.      For  the  One  is  described  as  the  Even-Odd,  and 

as  the  Odd  is  the  perfect,  and  the  Even  the  imperfect, 

so,  it  is  argued,  they  supposed  not  only  the  perfect  but 

the  imperfect,  and  the  reason  of  imperfection,  to  be  in 

Grod,  and  accordingly  held  that  the  perfect  good  can 

only  arise  from  a  development  of  Grod.     I  must  protest 

against  such  an  inference,  if  only  upon  the  giound  that 

I  dispute  the  identity  of  the  One  with  the  Deity.    But 

even   irrespectively  of  this,  it  could  not  be  true,  for 

though  the  number  one  was  called  by  the  Pythagoreans 

the  even-odd,  the  One  which  is  opposed  as  one  of  the 

primitive  causes  to  indefinite  Duality  is  never  so  called,^ 

and  never  could  he ;  and  the  number  one,  as  that  which 

is  derived  from  the  primitive  causes,  and  compounded 

of  them,  could  in  no  case  be  identified  with  the  Deity.' 

Aristotle  certainly  says  that  the  Pythagoreans,  like 

Speusippus,  denied  that  the  fairest  and  best  could  have 

existed  firom  the  beginning ; '  and  as  he  mentions  this 

theory  in  connection  with  his  own  doctrine  of  the  eter- 

Gesch,    d.    Phil,    S98  A^q.,  436 ;  this  assertion  originally  belongs, 
against  Bitter,  vide  Brandis,  Rhein,  *  Cf.  p.  400,  1. 

Mus.  of  Niebtthr  and  firandis,  ii.  '  Metaph.  zii.  7,    1072  b,  28 : 

227  sqq.  ^Ofih^  8^  rw  Othy  clrai  (^ov  iddioy 

*  Kot    eren   in    Theophrastns  ipurrov  .  .  .  Seoi  8^  6wo\afifidvov' 

{wpra,  p.  895, 4).    The  statements  aiVf  &arir€p  ol  TlvBaySptun  icol  Src^ 

of  Theophrastos  would  prove  no-  ffnnroSy  rd   KdXXtarow  koX  ipiirroy 

thing  in  regard  to  ihis  question,  fiif  iv  hpxQ  tlveUf  9th  rh  iced  r&y 

even  if  they  could  as  a  whole  be  ^vr&y  kcX  rxy  (^y  rhf  ipx^s  citria 

considered  as  applying  to  the  Py-  fi\y  tXyai,  rh  8i  Ka\hy  lutt  riKtioy 

thagoreans.  For  it  does  not  follow,  ^i'  rots  4k  rointay^  ovk  6p$&s  otoyrai, 

Wause  God  is  unable  to  conduct  The  ethical  interpretation  of  this 

sU  things  to  perfection,  that  he  is,  passage,  attempted  by  Schleierma- 

therefore,  himself  imperfect.  Other-  cher  {Geeoh,  d.  Fhil,  52),  is  not 

^le  he  would  be  imperfect  more  worth  discussing, 
specially  with   Plato,  to  whom 
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nity  of  G-od,  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  also  been 
applied  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  the  notion  of  Deity. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily 
follow  from  this  that  the  Divinity  was  at  first  imperiect, 
and  afterwards  attained  to  perfection.  As  Speusippus 
concluded  from  this  proposition  that  the  One  as  the  first 
principle  must  be  distinct  from  the  good  and  from  the 
Deity^^  so  the  Pythagoreans  may  in  like  manner  have 
separated  them.^  But  it  is  also  a  question  whether  the 
theorem  which  Aristotle  disputes  was  ever  advanced  by 
the  Pythagoreans  with  respect  to  the  Deity ;  for  Aristotle 
does  not  always  quot«  the  definitions  of  the  earlier 
philosophers  quite  in  the  connection  in  which  their 
authors  originally  stated  them,  as  may  be  proved  by 
nmnerous  examples,*  We  do  not  know  what  sense  may 
have  been  given  to  this  proposition  in  the  Pythago- 
rean system.  It  may  have  referred  to  the  development 
of  the  world  from  a  previous  state  of  imperfection,  or 
to  the  production  of  the  perfect  number  (the  decad) 
from  the  less  perfect ;  ^  or  to  the  position  of  the  good 
in  the  table  of  opposites,*  or  to  some  other  object.    We 

'  Vide  die  chapter  on  Speusip-  logianB  who,  according  to  Metapk, 

pufi,  Part  ii.  a,  653  sq.  2  a.  ziv.  4,  1091  a,  29  sqq.,  maintained 

'  This  is  also  the  opinion  which  that  a^rb  t^  kyoBhv  kcu  rh  iftarw 

Aristotle  attributes  to  them  when  are  6ffT§pay€t^,  and  that  they  only 

he  says  that  they  did  not  consider  appeared  in  the  course  of  &b  de- 

the  One  as  the  Gbod  itself  but  as  a  velopment  of  the  cosmos.    But  it 

certain  kind  of  good.    Eth,  N,  i.  4,  results  from  the  preceding  context, 

1096  b,  5 :   viBw^^pov  V  ioiKturuf  as  well  as  from  the    expressioD 

ol  Tlv0ay6p*toi  X^cti'  frtpi    airrov,  o^t^  &ya06y,  that  the  Platonists  are 

riBivr^s  iv  rg  r&y  kyoB&y  irvirroixi^  here  intended  (Speusippus).  Aristo- 

rd  ty  (in  the  table  of  the  ten  con-  tie  explicitly  says :  npii  rmv  9»- 

tradictories)  off  S^  jcal  Xirtvffiinros  \6ytt¥  r&v  vvy  rt<nv. 
iircutoKouBriirai  Jtoic«i.  *  As    Steinhart    says,    Plato's 

'  Chaignet,  ii.   103,    identifies  Werke,  ri.  227. 
the  Pythagoreans  with  those  theo-  ■  Cf.  note  2. 
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are  not  therefore  justified  by  this  Aristotelian  passage, 
in  ascribing  to  the  Pythagoreans  a  doctrine  which  not 
only  contradicts  Philolaus'  representation  of  the  Deity, 
but  is  quite  unknown  to  antiquity ;  *  though,  if  it  had 
really  existed  among  the  Pythagoreans^  it  might  on 
that  very  account  be  expected  to  receive  all  the  more 
definite  mention  irom  the  ancient  writers. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  pages  opposed  the  theolo- 
gico-metaphysical  interpretation  of  the  Pythagorean 
firet  principles,  I  must  now  declare  myself  no  less 
strongly  against  the  theory  that  these  principles  pri- 
marily refer  to  space-relations,  and  side  by  side  with 
the  arithmetical  element,  or  instead  of  it,  denote 
something  geometrical,  or  even  altogether  material. 
Aristotle  says  the  Pythagoreans  treated  numbers  as 
space-magnitudes ;  ^  he  often  mentions  the  theory  that 
geometrical  figures  ar^  the  substantial  element  of 
which  bodies  consist,'  and  his  commentators  go  further, 

1  The  ancient  philosophers,  it  '  Meiapk.   ziii.  6,  1080  b,  18 

is  true,  freqnently  nsaintain  that  sqq.    after    the    quotation   on  p. 

the  world  was  developed  from  a  370,  1 :  rhv  ykp  oXov  oifpathv  na- 

rndimentazy    and  formless    state,  twrK^vdiavaiv  i^  hpiBfuoy,  irXV  of 

but  neyer  that  the  Dwimty  was  /lovuStitSy,  &AA&  rus  fiov^as  bno^ 

dsrebped     The  doctrine  of  Hera-  \afjL$difownv  ^x"^^  fiiytOos'  Sirws  h^ 

eleitiu  and  the  Stoics  contained  no  rh  irp&rov  %¥  a-wdani  fx^*'  fi^ytOos^ 

such  teaching.    For  the  successive  kropiTaf  iolKcuriv  .  .  .  ftoptiSiKohs  9i 

forms  of  the  Divine  essence  are  robs  kpiBfiobs  cl^at  wdyrts  ri$4euTi 

something  entirely  different  from  irhiir  r£y  JlvBayoptlw,  ti<roi  rh  ty 

a  development  of  that  essence  out  arotx*toy  xai  hpxhy  ^actv  ^Ivtu  t^v 

of  an  imperfect  state.    The  primi-  tvriav   iKUkoi   5'   ix^yra  fi4yt$os. 

tire  fire  which,  as  the  germ  of  the  Cf.  next  note,  and  what  has  been 

world,  is  antecedent  to  the  world,  quoted  p.  400,    1,  from  Metapk, 

is  here  regarded  as  the  most  per-  ziv.  3. 

feet  existence,  the  kS^os,    Lastly,  '  Metaph.  vii.  2,  1028  b,  15 : 

if  the  Theogonies  represent  parti-  ZoKti  94  run  titrov  at&fxaros  iripara^ 

eular  goda  as  generated,  this  doc-  oroi^  #iri^»cM  koX  ypcLfifiii  xtd  ariyfiii 

trine  cannot  be  directly  transferred  ical  fMwiis,  cT^eu  ovcleu  ftoAXoy,  ^  rh 

to  the  Deity,  conceived  as  One.  trwfM  jcoI  rh  artp^^y;  iii.  6,  1002 
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declaring  that  the  Pythagoreans  held  mathematical 
figures  to  be  the  principle  of  the  corporeal,  and  reduced 
them  to  points  or  units  ;  that  they  regarded  these  miit< 
partly  as  something  extended  in  space,  and  partly  also 
as  the  constituents  of  numbers  ;  and  consequently 
taught  that  corporeal  things  consist  of  numbers.'  We 
find  similar  thoughts  among  other  writers  of  the  later 
period,*  though  they  do  not  precisely  attribute  them 


a,  4:  kKKa  fi^v  r6  76  <rSfM  Ittov 
oualatris  4irtpwflas,  ical  a0Ti|  rris 
ypatifirjSy  icai  ^  ypafifiii  riis  fioviUos 
Kcu  rrjs  tmyfAiis'  raOrois  ykp  &pitnai 
th  o-cS/xo,  Koi  rh  fi^v  iyfv  aAfiaros 

&y€v  roinmy  thtu  iZ6varov,  ^t6irtp 
ol  fih'v  iroXXol  &:c.  (vide  aupra,  p. 
369,  1),  xiy.  8,  1090  a,  30  (mpra, 
p.  370,  1),  ibid.  1090  b,  6 :  tiffi  U 
riyts  ot  4k  tov  fripora  cTmu  Kal 
l(rx«TO,  T^y  ar ly fi^v  /li^  yptimirjs, 
Townjv  8*  itriiritoUf  rovro  Si  rov 
OTTcpcov,  oXovrai  ^Xveu  hnkyteny  roioi^- 
rai  ^vo-cis  ttytu.  De  Cceh^  iii.  1, 
298  b,  33  :  tltrl  U  riyct,  ot  icol  ray 
ffStyM  y^wtrrhv  irotOMri,  vwriBivru 
KcH  hiafJtovr^s  i^  liriiriBmy  koX  cIs 
^vfirfSa.  Aristotle,  h6wever,  Beems 
to  be  thinking  only  of  Plato,  and 
quotes  expreesly  the  Timsens.  At 
the  end  of  the  diapter,  after  having 
refuted  this  opinion,  he  says :  ri  V 
ain6  vvfifitUytt  Kcd  rots  4^  apiOfuiy 
<rvyTi0€uri  r^y  olpay6y  fynt  yhp  rV 
^^ly  i^  itpiBfiSy  avyurrcurty,  &airtp 
T&v  UuOayop^ltfy  rofit.  Metaph, 
xiv.  5,  1092  b,  11,  can  hardly 
refer  to  this  subject.  Vide  Pseudo- 
Alex,  ad.  h.  1. 

*  Alex,  in  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b, 
33 ;  p.  41  Bon. :  &px^'  M^**  '^^^ 
iyrcty  robs  apiBfiohs  nkdrvy  tc  K«d 
01  Uu$arY6p9toi  5ircTl0erro,  Zrt  4?i6Mi 
aifTois  rh  TTpvroy  ipx^  thai  mxi  rh 


iuriyOrroVf  r»y  8i  vtefjAirtev  vpitra 
r&  4'vl'K€9a  cTkoi  (rk  yikp  awkoOartpi 
re  fco)  fiii  ffvyayaipo6fuya  rpira  r§ 
^i^flrci)  4iriir^tty  8i  ypofi^ttu  Kura  r&r 
abrdy  \6yoy,  ypafifiSy  Sh  imy^ai, 
&t  ol  fMBrifAOTUcol  (niiiffcia:,  ovrol  8c 
/iordlSar  fXryoy  .  .  .  0/  8i  pav&ti 
dpiOfiol,  ol  dpt(fio\  ipa  irpSnoi  rw 
6yrmy.  Ps.-Alex.  in  Metafk.  xiii. 
6,  p.  723  Bon. :  ical  ol  liiSvf6p€un 
tk  Ira  dpiOfi6y  clyoi  yofiifovfit  nu 
rlya  rovrov ;  rhy  fioBrifueruc^t  vXV 
ob  K^xi^pifftiiyoy  tmf  ai<r%rvr,  iei 
ol  Ttol  SwoKpdniiy,  ovSk  ftopoZiKW, 
rovriorty  hfitpvi  Kol  dff^fuerw  {jtom- 
9uc6y  yitp  r6  i/icpis  md  i^i^orw, 
4yTav$a  817X01),  &AA^  ria  povHas 
KOI  hikoir6ri  Ka\  roh$  iipiBfubs  vwo- 
XjaiafidyoyTts  fiiy^Bos  ix^iriiCTtirw 
riks  ai<r9nriis  olirlea  ical  r^  huna 
ohpa»6y  ttyai  kiyoucty.  Ixctr  8<  rAs 
/tioi^fltt  fUy€9ot  KafrtffK€6a(op  m 
Hv$,  ZthroioiTov  riyhf  xSyovMv/tn 
oZy  Sri  jirciSi^  4k  rod  rpSrov  ivht 
alrcu  irvy4or7iff<ty,  rh  8i  wpiror  tf 
fiiytBos  lx<<i  4u>dyKti  jccd  ainh  fu- 
fuy^9v(rft4yas  cTfoi.  In  the  other 
passages  of  the  Iiid.aphytie9  which 
we  have  quoted  in  the  preoediiig 
notes,  Alexander  and  his  epitomiwr 
do  not  speak  of  the  Fythagoreass. 
'  Nikom.  h\9t,  ArUhm.  ii.  6, 
p.  45;  Boeth.  Arithm.  ii.  i,  p. 
1828;  Nikom.  ii.  26,  p.  72.  do« 
not  relate  to  this  question. 
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to    the  Pythagoreans.     Philolaus  attempts  to  derive 
sometimes  the  corporeal  in  general,  aad  sometimes  the 
pbysical  fundamental  qualities  of  bodies  from  figures, 
and  figures  from  numbers.    From  this  Bitter  concludes,^ 
and  Hermann^  and  Steinhart^  agree  with  him,  that 
the  Limiting  principle  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  the 
unit,  or,  viewed  in  regard  to  space,  the  point ;  and  the 
Unlimited,  the  interspace  or  the  void ;  when,  therefore, 
they  said  that  all  things  consist  of  the  Limit  and  the 
Unlimited,  they  meant  that  all  things  are  composed  of 
points  and  empty  interspaces,  and  when  they  asserted 
that  all  things  are  number,  this  was  only  to  express  that 
these  points  together  form  a  number.    Eeinhold  *  and 
Brandis  ^  contest  this,  not  because  they  maintain  more 
strongly  the  arithmetical  nature  of  the  Pythagorean 
numbers,  but  because  they  would  have  them  regarded 
as  material ;  for  in  their  judgment,  the  Pythagoreans 
understood  by  the  Unlimited,  the  material  cause  of  the 
corporeal,^  and  accordingly  nimibers,  of  which  all  things 
consist,  must  have  been  conceived  by  them  as  some- 
thing  corporeal:   number,  Eeinhold  considers,  arises 
from  the  determination  of  the  indeterminate  matter  by 
Unity  or  Limit,  and  things  are  called  niunbers  because ' 
all  things  consist  of  a  manifold  element  determined  by 
Unity.  Against  this,  Eitter  rightly  urges  ^  that  we  ought 
to  distinguish  between  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  them- 

»  Pyth,   Phil    93    sqq.,    137 ;  MetaphyHk,  p.  2S  sq. 
Gueh,  der  Phil.  i.  403  8q.  »  Gr.  Rein.  Phil.  1,  486. 

*  Plat.  Phil.  164  sqq.,  288  sq.  '  According  to  Brandis,  some- 
'  Holler.  Alh.  Literaturz.  lS45t  thing  similar   to  breath  or  fire. 

895  sq.     Simifarlj,  Chaignet  ii.    According  to  Beinhold,  indetermi- 
*   33 ;  36,  1 ;  39.  1.  nate,  manifold,  unformed  matter. 

*  Beitrag    zur   Erl,    d.  Pyth.  »  Ge8ch.  der  Phil.  i.  405  sq. 
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selves  and  Aristotle's  conclusions  from  them.    The  ma- 
teriality of  the  Pythagorean  nmnbers  was  first  deduced 
by  Aristotle  from  the  doctrine  that  all  is  number ;  ^  the 
Pythagoreans  can  never  have  explained  numbers  and 
their  elements  as  something  corporeal;  for  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly says  that  they  did  not  intend,  by  their  concept 
of  the  Limited,  the  Unlimited  and  the  One,  to  describe 
a  substratum  of  which  these  concepts  were  predicated ; ' 
and  this  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  case  if 
the  Unlimited  had  been,  in  their  opinion,  merely  un- 
limited matter.      He  observes  that    the  number  of 
which  all  things  consist  must,  according  to  their  theory, 
have  been  mathematical  number,  and  he  charges  them 
on  this  account  with  the  contradiction  of  making  bodies 
arise  from  the  incorporeal,  and  the  material  from  the 
immaterial.*     This  conclusion,  however,  can  only  be 
valid  from  an  Aristotelian  or  some  other  later  standpoint 
To  anyone  accustomed  to  discriminate  between  corporeal 
and  incoi*poreal,  it  must  seem  evident  that  bodies  can 

^  Arist.  Metaph.  xiii.  6,  inter-  ioriw^    De  Colo,  iii.  1,  end:  the 

mingles  his  own  explanations  with  Pythagorean  doctrine,  according  to 

the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  as  Bitter  which  all  is  number,  is  as  illogical 

remarks,  loc.  cit.    This  appears  in  as  the  Platonic  oonstmction  dT  the 

the  use  of  sach  expressions  as:  elementary    bodies:    r&  fUy  70^ 

fittBrifxaruchf  apiOfths  (opposed  to  the  ^wruch    tr^fAora     ^olvrnu    fidpos 

&p.  voirrbs),  &pi0fi^s  oh  MXmpiaiUv'oif  tx"*^^  '^  KOv^Arrrrtk,  ths  tk  fwri' 

aitrBtrrai  otffUu,     This  procedure  is  ias  offr*  awfta  xotcTy  otSyr^trmrtB^ 

Tery  usual  with  him  elsewhere.  fiiyas  oiht  $dpos  ^x'w.    Metaph,  i. 

«  Vide  mpra,  p.  370,  1.  8,  090  a,  12,  even  supposiog  that 

'  Metaph.  xiii.  8,    1083  b,  8:  magnitudes  could  result  from  the 

6  8i  r&r  nv$ayop€i»r  rp6iros  rp  fA^v  Limited  and  the  Unlimited,  rin 

iXArrovf  lx«<  ^uffx^p^i^^  ^^^  ^06'  rp&roy  ttrrm.  rk  p^tf  icou^  rk  U 

rtpoy  tlpmtpiiwv  if  9^  IBias  Mpar  $dpos   Hx^yra   liy  o-wjuimv;  ihid. 

rd  nky  yap  fi^  x^P^""^^  frouiy  rhv  xiv.  3  (vide  supra,  p.  370, 1),  where 

iLpiBfidy  ^(peupuTcu  voWh,  rvv  &8vk(-  also  the  Pythagoreans  are  reckoned 

Tuv  rd  84  r&  odtfiara  i^  iipiBfMy  among  those  who  only  admitted 

cTroi  ffvyK^lfitya  no!  rhy  ipiBfihy  rov-  mathematical  number. 
roy     clfflu     tta^rifiariKdy     ib$vyar6y 
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only  be  compounded  out  of  bodies,  and  so  it  inevitably 
foUoiv'B  that  numbers  and  their  elements  must  be  someh 
thing  corporeal  if  bodies  are  to  consist  of  them.     The 
special  characteristic  of  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy 
however  lies  in  this,  that  such  a  distinction  is  as  yet 
unrecognised,  and  that,  in  consequence,  number  as  such 
is  regarded  not  only  as  the  form,  but  as  the  matter  of 
the  corporeal.     Yet  number  itself  is  not  on  that  account 
necessarily  conceived  as  corporeal ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
qualities  and  relations  which  no  one  except  the  Stoics, 
or  before  their  time,  ever  considered  as  bodies,  were 
expressed  in  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy  by  numbers. 
The  Pythagoreans  not  only  defined  man,  or  plants,  or 
the  earth  by  numbers,  but  asserted  that  two  is  opinion, 
four  justice,  five  marriage,  seven  the  opportime  time, 
etc^    Nor  is  this  simple  comparison.     The  meaning  in 
both  cases  is  that  the  specified  number  is  properly  and 
directly  the  thing  with  which  it  is  compared.     It  is  a 
confounding    of    symbol    and   concept,  a  mixture   of 
the  accidental  and   the  substantial,  which  we  cannot 
discard  without  mistaking  ihe  essential  peculiarity  of 
Pythagorean  thought.     As  we  cannot  assert  that  bodies 
were  regarded  as  immaterial  by  the  Pythagoreans,  be- 
cause, according  to  them,  bodies  consisted  of  nimibers, 
80  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  infer  that  num- 
bers must  have  been  something  corporeal,  because  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  the  elements  of  bodies. 
Bodies  meant  to  them  all  that  presents  itself  to  the 
sense-perception ;  numbers  meant  that  which  is  appre- 
hended by  mathematical  thought ;  and  the  two  things 

»  Vide  infra,  §  iy. 
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were  directly  identified,  while  the  inadmissibility  of 
such  a  procedure  was  unnoticed.     For  similar  reasons, 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  prove  that  the  One,  the  Unlimited 
and  the  Void  receive  a  material  signification  in  the 
Pythagorean  physics.     We  read,  it  is  true,  that  in  the 
forming  of  the  world,  the   nearest  part  of  the  Un- 
limited became  attracted  and  limited  by  the  first  One,* 
and  that  outside  the  world  was  the  Unlimited,  from 
which  the  world  inhaled  empty  space  and  time.'    In 
this  connection  the  One  certainly  appears  as  material 
unity,  and  the  Unlimited  to  some  extent  as  unlimited 
space,  to  some  extent  also  as  an  infinite  mass ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  two  conceptions  have 
always  the  same  meaning  apart  from  this  order  of  ideas : 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  what  we 
so  often  find  with  the  Pythagoreans — that  a  general 
conception  receives  a   special  determination   from  its 
application  to  a  particular  case,  although  this  determi- 
nation does  not  on  that  account  essentially  belong  to 
the  conception,  nor  exclude  other  applications  of  it,  in 
which  it  may  be  used  in  a  dififerent  sense.     It  was  only 
by  the  help  of  such  a  method  that  the  Pythagoieans 
could  apply  the  theory  of  numbers  to  concrete  phe- 
nomena.    It  is  possible  that  in  certain  cases  the  One, 
the  Unlimited,  Number,  &c.,  may  have  been  regarded 
as  corporeal.     But  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  that 
they  were  universally  conceived  as  such.     We  must 
remember  that  numerical  determinations  are  very  va- 
riously employed  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  that  the 

»  Vide  supra,  p.  400,  1,  and    Cfl  iii.  4,  203  a,  6;  Stobaens,  M 
p.  407,  2.  i.  380;  Rut.  Plac.  ii.  9, 1.  Further 

»  Arist.  Phys.  iv.  6,  213  b,  22.    details,  infr.  Comdogy. 
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OBlimited  and  the  limited  are  of  different  kinds,^  which 
are  not  clearly  distinguished  because  the  language  of 
Philosophy  was  as  yet  too  unfonned,  and  thought  too 
Qnpractised  in  logical  deduction  and  the  analysis  of 
concepts. 

For  similar  reasons  I  must  contest  Eitter's  theory. 

That  the  Pythagoreans  derived  bodies  from  geometrical 

figures  is  true,  and  will  be  shown  later  on ;  it  is  also 

true  that  they  reduced  figures  and  space-dimensions  to 

numbers,  the  point  to 'Unity,  the  line  to  Duality,  and  so 

on,  and  that  they  reckoned  infinite  space,  intermediate 

space,  and  the  void  under  the  head  of  the  Unlimited.^ 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  by  Unity  they 

understood  nothing  but  the  point,  by  the  Unlimited 

nothing  but  empty  space ;  here  again  all  that  we  have 

just  said  as  to  the  application  of  their  principles  to 

phenomena  holds  good.     They  themselves  designate 

by  the  name  of  the  Unity  not  the  point  merely,  but 

the  soul ;  by  that  of  Duality,  not  the  line  merely,  but 

opinion ;  they  make  time  as  well  as  empty  space  enter 

the  world  from  the  Unlimited.     It  is  evident  that 

the  conceptions  of  the  Limit,  the  Unlimited,  Unity, 

Number,  have  a  wider  compass  than  those  of  the  point, 

the  void  and  figures ;  figures,  at  any  rate,  are  expressly 

distinguished  from  the  numbers   by  which  they  are 

'  Bitter  says  (i.  414)  that  the  be  said  of  the  Pythagorean  system. 
Indeterminate  as  such  can  have  no  '  Cf.  p.  414,  2,  and  Arist.  De 

species;  but  in  the  first  place  this  Calo,  ii.  13,  293  a,  30,  where  it  is 

expressionisinitself  incorrect;  for  spoken  of  as  an  opinion  of  the 

the  unlimited  in  space,  the  tm-  Pythagoreans    that    the    limit    is 

limited    in   time,   qualitative    nn-  more  noble  {rifudirtpov)  than  that 

limitedness,  &c..  are  so  manjr  kinds  which  lies  between.    From  this  we 

of  the  Unlimited.      And  in  the  may  conclude  that  the  fiera^^  is 

second  place  it  could  not  possibly  closely  related  to  the  Unlimited. 
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defined ;  *  and  the  void  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  that, 
strictly  interpreted,  must  apply  to  the  Limiting,  and 
not  to  the  Unlimited.*  Not  much  stress,  however,  can 
be  laid  upon  the  last-mentioned  circumstance,  because 
the  Pythagoreans  seem  to  have  here  involved  tiiemBelTes 
in  a  contradiction  with  their  other  theories. 

But  the  most  decisive  argument  against  the  in- 
terpretations we  have  been  enumerating  is  derived 
firom  the  consideration  of  the  Pythagorean  system  as  a 
whole ;  for  its  arithmetical  character  can  only  be 
understood  if  we  suppose  that  the  conception  of  num- 


»  Arist.  Metaph,  vii.  11,  1086 
by  12:  hvirfowri  irdrra  elf  rohs 
kptd/Aobs  Koi  ypafifiijs  rhv  \^ov  rhv 
r&y  Ji6o  cTvoi  ^otrir.  Cf.  xiv.  5, 
1092  b,  10  :  &s  ECpvros  Urarrt^ris 
itptSfihs  riyoSt  otov  S9\  fi^v  Mp^ov, 
491  i^  trwov.  Plftto  spoke  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  of  a  number  of  the 
plane  and  of  the  solid,  but  he  did 
not  therefore  regard  numbers  as 
extended  or  corporeal  ^Arist.  De 
An.  i.  2,  404  b,  21 ;  cf.  Part  ii.  a, 
636,  4 ;  ^07.  2,  third  edition).  In 
Metaph.  xiii.  0,  1085  a,  7  figures, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Platonists 
who  favoured  Pythagoreanism,  are 
expressly  callea  tA  Zcrtpov  y4m 
rod  dpiBfioVf  the  class  which  comes 
after  number  (the  genitive  ipiBfiov 
is  governed  by  tirr^pov,  not  by 
yirn ;  cf.  Metaph,  i.  0,  902  b,  13). 

'  The  void  is  considered  as  se- 
parating all  things  from  each 
other.  Arist.  Phya.  iv.  6,  213  b, 
22 :  cTmu  8*  t^offov  jca2  ol  TluSay6p€ioi 
Ktwhv,  jcal  ivti<rt4vai  aifrh  r^  ohpav^ 
4k  tow  direfpov  vP€6fMros  (which 
Ohaignet  [ii.  70,  157]f  as  it  seems 
to  me  unnecessarily,  would  have 
omitted  or  changed  into  irytvfia. 
Tennemann  [Gesoh,  d,  Phil.  i.  IIOJ 


also  prefers  wrwfij)  its  dyarwiomt 
Koi  rS  jccr^r,  t  9iopl(^i  rits  ^tu 
.  .  .  ica2  TOUT*  cTvoi  vpSrop  iy  rw 
dpiBfuiis  '  rh  yhp  Ktvhv  ^topiituf  Hr 
^diTif  ahrmp  (which  Philop.  Ik 
Gen,  An,  61  a,  develops  no  doubt 
merely  according  to  his  own  fancy). 
Similarly  Stobeus,  i.  380.  Koy 
the  separating  principle  as  such 
is  also  the  limiting  principle ;  for 
the  assertion  of  Bzandis  that  the 
difference  of  numbers  is  derived 
from  the  Unlimited,  and  their 
determination  from  Unity,  is  un- 
tenable. What  constitutes  the 
distinction  of  one  thing  from 
another,  except  its  determination 
in  regard  to  that  other  thing?  If 
then  we  hold  to  the  propositioo 
that  the  void  is  the  principle  of 
separation,  it  must  itself  be  pUoed 
on  the  side  of  the  limiting,  and  con- 
sequently that  which  is  separated 
by  the  void  must  be  placed 
on  the  opposite  side.  We  must, 
with  Bitter,  i.  418  sq.,  consider  the 
One  as  a  continuous  magnitude 
split  up  by  the  void.  But  this 
would  manifestly  be  to  change  each 
into  its  contrary. 
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ber  formed  its  point  of  departure.     Had  it  started 
firoxn    the  consideration  of  unlimited  matter,  and  of 
particles  of  matter,  a  system  of  mechanical  physics, 
similar  to  the  Atomistic  system  must  have  been  the 
result.    Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  pure 
Pythagoreanism.     The  number-theory,  on  the  other 
band,  the  most  essential  and  specific  part  of  the  system, 
could  never  in  that  case  have  arisen :  the  proportions 
of   bodies  might  perhaps  have  been  defined  accord- 
ing to  numbers,  but  there  would  have  been  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  regarding  numbers  as  the  substance  of 
tilings.    This,  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  whole 
system,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  if  the  system  be 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  numerical  relations,  if  its 
original  tendency  were  to  regard  bodies  as  numbers, 
and  not  numbers  as  bodies.    We  are  expressly  told  that 
Ecphantus,  a  later  philosopher,  who  scarcely  can  be 
numbered  among  the  Pythagoreans  at  all,  was  the  first 
to  explain  the  Pythagorean    Monads    as    something 
corporeal.*     The  ancient  Pythagoreans  cannot  have 
held  such  an  opinion,  for  in  that  case  they  must  have 
believed  the  corporeal  to  have  been  something  original, 
instead  of  deriving  it,  as  we  have  just  shown  that  they 
did,  out  of  mathematical  figures.^    Nor  can  they  have 

1  Stob.  Eel.  i.  808 :  '^Eie^arros  principles  as  incorporeal,  stands  in 
lupoKoiffioi  cTr  r&v  XlvBceyoptlwy  connection  with  other  statements  of 
•wirrmv  [hpxiii]  rk  iJSudpfra  <rAfiara  a  very  suspicious  character,  and  can- 
mi  T^  Kfv6p.  (Of.  ibid.  p.  448.)  not,  therefore,  be  made  use  of  here. 
Tos  yiip  ThfOayopucia  fioMas  olros  *  This  would  still  be  true,  even 
wpSros  iewt^iivwro  cwnairucds.  For  if  the  conjecture  of  Brandifl  (i. 
further  details  on  this  philosopher,  487)  were  well  founded— viz.,  that 
vide  §  vii.  The  statement,  ap.  besides  the  attempt  already  quoted, 
Plut.  Hoe.  i.  11,  3 ;  Stob.  i.  336,  other  attempts  were  made  bj  the 
that  Pythagoras  regarded  the  first  Pythagoreans  to  explain  the  deri- 
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originally  meant  by  the  Unlimited  infinite  matter.  The 
Unlimited  must  have  acquired  this  import  indirectlj 
in  its  application  to  the  cosmos ;  otherwise  it  is  in- 
comprehensible how  they  came  to  explain  the  Unlimited 
as  the  Even.  The  same  considerations  hold  good  as 
against  the  theory  of  Hitter.  Since  geometrical 
figures  were  derived  from  numbers,  the  elements  of 
figure — that  is  to  say  the  point  and  the  interspace- 
must  be  posterior  to  the  elements  of  number,  and  so 
they  were  unquestionably  regarded  by  the  Pythagoreans. 
For  the  odd  and  the  even  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
point  and  the  interspace,  whereas  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable from  the  Pythagorean  point  of  view  tha£t  the 
odd  and  the  even  should  first  have  been  discriminated 
as  elements  of  number,  that  the  more  general  antithesis 
of  the  Limiting  and  the  Unlimited  should  thence  have 
been  attained,  and  in  the  application  of  this  to  space  re- 
lations, that  the  point  should  have  been  regarded  as  the 
first  limit  of  space,  and  empty  space  as  the  unlimited. 
Had  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  taken  the  opposite 
course,  and  proceeded  from  space  dimensions  and  figures 
to  numbers,  the  geometrical  element  in  it  must  have 
predominated  over  the  arithmetical ;  figure,  instead  of 
number,  must  have  been  declared  to  be  the  essence  of 
things ;  and  the  system  of  geometrical  figures  must 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  decuple  numerical  system. 
Even  harmony  could  no  longer  have  had  the  great 
significance   that  it   possessed  for   the  Pythagoreans, 

ration  of  the  thins  extended ;  for  this  point,  for  the  passage  in  Arist. 

the  thing  extended  wonid  remain  Metoph,  xiv.  3  (vide  p.  400)  does 

in  this  case  something  derived ;  not   justify  this    conclusion ;  cf. 

bat  we  have  no  certain  evidence  on  Ritter,  i.  410  sq. 
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since  the  relations  of  tones  were  never  reduced  by  them 
to  space  relations. 

Having  thus    shown   the   essentially  arithmetical 
character  of  the  Pythagorean  principles,  it   only  re- 
mains to  enquire  how  these  principles  were  related  to 
one    another,  and  wherein   lay  the   specific   point   of 
departure  of  the  system;   whether  the  Pythagoreans 
were  led  from  the  proposition  that  all  is  number  to  the 
discrimination  of  the  elements  of  which  numbers  and 
things  consist,  or  conversely  from  the  perception  of  the 
primitive  opposites  to  the  doctrine  that  the  essence  of 
things  lies  in  number.     The   exposition  of  Aristotle 
tells  in  fevour  of  the  first  opinion ;  for,  according  to 
him,  the  Pythagoreans  first  concluded  from  the  simi- 
larity of  things  to  numbers,  that  all  things  were  num- 
bers, and  afterwards  coupled  with  this  proposition  the 
distinction  of  the  opposite  elements  of  which  numbers 
consist.*     Philolaus,  on  the  contrary,  began  his  work 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited,* 
which  might  incline  us  to  presuppose  that  this,  or  an 
analogous  definition,  contained  the  proper  root  of  the 
Pythagorean  system,  and  that  the  Pythagoreans  had 
only  reduced  all  things  to  number  because  they  thought 
they  perceived  in  number  the  first  combination  of  the 
limited  and  the  unlimited,  of  unity  and  multiplicity.* 
This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case ;  Philolaus,  for 
the  sake  of  logical  argument,  may  very  likely  have  placed 

»  Vide  sufra,  p.  369,  1 ;  370, 1.  Dnality,  or  of  Unity  and  Mnlti- 

*  Supra,  p.  39,  1.  plicitj,  as  the  principle  of  the  Py- 

*  Of.  Marbach,  Gesch,  d.  PhU.  thagorean  doctrine— e.g.  Branisj, 
i.  108,  Bitter,  Pyih,  PhiL  134  sq.,  Gesch.  derPkik  8,  Kani,  i.  110  aq., 
and  generally  all  those  who  con-  114  sq.,  &c. 

Bider  the  opposition  of  Unity  and 

VOL.   I.  E  B 
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that  last  which,  historically,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Bystem.    On  the  other  hand,  we  must  certainly  consider 
the  exposition  of  Aristotle  as  primarily  his  own  yiew, 
not  as  direct  evidence  establishing  a  fact.    Yet  there  is 
every  probability  that  this  view  is  based  upon  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  real  interconnection  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean ideas.     It  is,  indeed,  most  likely  that  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  ^stem  so  ancient,  and  so  independent  of 
any  earlier  scientific  developments,  would  have  been 
formed  by  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  presentation ; 
that  the  thought  which  was  less  developed  therefore, 
and  more  directly   connected  with  relations  sensibly 
perceived,  the  thought  that  all  is  number,  would  ha?e 
been  prior  to  the  reduction  of  number  to  its, ele- 
ments; and  that  the  arithmetical  distinction  of  the 
even   and    the  odd    would  have  preceded  the  more 
abstract  logical  distinction  of  the  unlimited  and  the 
limited.     If  we  maintain  this  latter  distinction  to  have 
been  the  fundamental  idea  from  which   sprang  the 
further  development  of  the  system,  it  is. hard  to  see 
why  it  should  immediately  have  taken  an  arithmetical 
turn,  instead   of   a  more  general  and    metaphysical 
direction.      The  proposition  that  all  is  numher,  and 
composed  of  the  odd  and  the  even,  cannot  possibly  be 
derived  from  the  theories  concerning  the  limited  and 
unlimited;  but  these  might  very  easily  and  naturally 
have  arisen  out  of  that  proposition.*     The  exposition, 
therefore,  of  Aristotle,  is  fiiUy  justified.     The  funda- 
mental conception  from  which  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy starts,  is  contained  in  the  proposition  that  all  is 

'  Gf.  tuprtif  p.  376  sq. 
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Buinber ;  in  the  ne^t  place,  the  opposite  determinations 
in  number — ^the  odd  and  the  even — were  distinguished 
and   compared,  at  first  indeed  very  unmethodically, 
with  other  opposites,  such  as  right  and  left,  masculine 
and  feminine,  good  and  evil;  the  more  abstract  ex- 
pression of  the  limited  and  imlimited,  although  at  a 
later  time  this  opposition  was  placed  by  Philolaus  at 
the  head  of  the  system,  and  so  appears  in  the  decuple 
table    of  categories,  must  belong  to  a  more  developed 
stage   of  reflection.     Thus  the  principal  ideas  of  this 
system  are  developed  simply  enough  from  one  thought, 
and   that   thought  is  of   a  kind  which  might  easily 
occur  to  the  reflecting  mind  from  the  observation  of 
the  external  world,  even  in  the  childhood  of  science.^ 


IV.   THE  PTTHAGOBEAN  PHILOSOPHY  (oontinued). 

ST8TEMATI0  DSVSLOPMSNT   OF  THB  NUHBEB-THEOBT,   AND 
ITS   APPLICATION  TO   PHYSICS. 

In  the  further  development  and  application  of  their 
number-theory,  the  procedure  of  the  Pythagoreans  was 
for  the  most  part  unmethodical  and  arbitrary.  They 
sought   in  things,   says  Aristotle,'  a   similarity  with 

'  After  the  remarks  on  p.  3  ]  2, 1 ;  texts  of  Aristotle  aod  Philolans  only 

343,  4, 1  think  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  spurious  I^thagoreanism.     Such  a 

append  a  criticism  of  the  exposition  discussion  becomes  absolutely  out 

of  the  theory  of  numbers  and  of  the  of  the  question  when  the  historian 

Pythagorean  theologygiven  by  Both  intermingles  in  an  entirely  arbi> 

(ii.  a*  632  sq.,  868  sq.)<    It  is  im-  trary  manner  his  own  ideas  with 

possible  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  sources  he  adopts.    - 
the  primitive  form  of  the  Pytha-  '  Mekvpk.  i.  5  (cf.  p.  369,  1): 

gorean  doctrine  with  an  author  who  kvU  t<ra  «tx^y  d/ioXoyo^fica  p9tucv\  vm 

seeks  true  Fythagoreanism  in  the  |y  rt  rott  itpiBfuns  icol  reus  ap/io- 

Oiphic  fingments,  and  sees  in  the  ^(ms  irp6s  rh  rod  ohpavov  midii  nal 

■  b8 
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numbers  and  numerical  relationfi ;  and  the  cAtegorj  of 
numbers  which  in  this  manner  they  obtained  as  an  object, 
they  regarded  as  the  essence  of  that  object.  If,  however, 
in  any  case  reality  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  presiq>- 
posed  arithmetical  scheme,  they  resorted  to  hypotheses 
like  that  of  the  counter-earth  to  procure  agreemenL 
Thus  they  said  that  justice  consisted  of  the  equal  multi- 
plied by  the  equal,  or  in  the  square  number,  because  it  re- 
turns equal  for  equal ;  and  they  therefore  identified  jus- 
tice ^  with  four,  as  the  first  square  number,  or  nine,  as  the 
first  unequal  square  number.     So  seven  was  the  criticaJ 
time,  because    in  the  opinion  of   the  ancients,  the 
climacteric  years  were  determined  by  it ;  five,  as  the 
union  of  the  first  masculine  with  the   first  feminine 
number,  was  called  marriage  ;  one  was  reason,  because 
it  is  unchangeable ;  two,  opinion,  because  it  is  variably 
and  indeterminate.^    Bv  further  combinations  of  such 


ravra  awdyorrts  i^pfAorrop.  k&k 
cf  rl  vov  8i^Xciirc  ir/KKrc7X(x<*Kro 
rov  ffwtipofi4ir/iy  ircuraif  aifrois  ttmu 
T^r  irpoyfiarclay,  vhich  is  immedi- 
ately proved  by  the  example  of  the 
counter-oazth. 

'  They  also  denomi  nated  justice 
the  itimirtiroy9hs,  Arist.  Eth.  Nic, 
Y.  8,  sub  init. ;  M.  Mot.  i:  34,  1194 
a,  28;  Alex,  in  Met,  vide  next 
note.  Here,  however,  Aot  the  in- 
verse ratio  in  the  mathematical 
sense,  but  simply  remuneration, 
seems  to  be  intended:  for  there 
results  from  the  judge  doing  to  the 
offender  what  the  offender  has  done 
to  the  offended,  not  an  inverse,  but 
a  direct  ratio  A:B  =  B:C.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  expression 
hnvwviFov^i^t  led  the  Pythagoreans 


in  the  sequel  to  make  the  definitioo 
of  justice  also  from  the  invene 
proportion.  The  same  thought  of 
remuneration  is  expressed  in  the 
complicated,  and  evidently  Ister, 
definition  ap.  lambL  Ifucl.ArUkm, 
p.  20  sq. 

*  Arist  Metaph.  i,  6 ;  vide  p. 
369;  ibid.  xiii.  4,  1078  b,  21 :  o! 
8i  Hv0ay6p9ioi  irpArtftov  rtpiramf 
6Klytoir  (J^fyrow  ko06\ov  6pi(i99ail 
£y  TO^f  K6yovs  tls  ro^  iptS/uin 
iiy^wroy.  oJov  ri  i<m  xatfits  ^  r) 
iUctuov  ^  ydftos.  Similarly,  tbii. 
xiv.  6,  109?  a,  13  sq.,  where 
the  Pythagoreans  are  not  named, 
but  where  they  are  certainly  al- 
luded ta  M.  Mor.  i.  1,  1183 
a,  11,  where  the  definition  of 
justice  as  &pi()/i^f  tVdbctf  lavt  is 
attributed  to  Pythagoras.    Alex- 
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analogies,  there  resulted  theorems  like  these  :  that  this 
or  that  conception  had  its  seat  in  this  or  that  part  of 
the  world ;  opinion,  for  example,  in  the  region  of  the 
earth ;  tlie  proper  time  in  that  of  the  sun,  becaiise 
they  are  both  denoted  by  the  same  ntmiber.^    In  a 

aiider,  u»  Metajph.  i.  5,  985  b,  26, 
p.  28, 23  Bon.:  riva  tk  rh  dfioi^fiaTa 
iw  Totf  kpiOfjuiis  lAcToy  cTrot  vphs  rh, 
Srra  tc  iced  yirififya,  i9^\»ff€,    riis 
pikv  T^tp  9ueau><rOy7is  titoy  ihro\afi/3<i- 
poms  thnu  rh  hvmeirovQ6s  tc  kcU 
tror,   iy  Tois  hpiBiuns  rovro  tipiff' 
Korrcs  ^r,  9ik  rovro  koX  rhy  Urdxa 
iffoy  itfnO§thy  vpwroy  tKeyov  cTyoi  8i- 
Kotoffvniv . .  rovroy  9h  ol  fihy  rhy  riff- 
anpa,  %X^oy  (so  also  Iambi.  Th.  Ar, 
p.  24,  from  a  more  complicated  rea- 
iod)  . .  ol  8i  rhy  ivyia,  ts  4<rri  vp&ros 
rvTpirfmyos.     (This  is  a  'reading 
of  Bonitz/  instead  of  <rrtpAs^  as 
given  by  the  manuscripts.)      inh 
»fpiTT©S  rod  rpia  iiff*  odrby  ytyo/jj- 
yov  (ct   Iambi,   p.   29)   Koiphy  Zk 
vdXty  HXeyoy  rhv  iwrd'  Soicci  ykp  to 
^wruch  To^f  TcAcfovr  Ktupobs  liirxfiv 
rol  ytydfffws  Koi  rcAeit^CMS    kot^ 
i)3So/M(3ar,  &s  ii^  hvBp^ov,  koX  yap 
rirrrrai  kwrtmnvitua,  <ra2  i^yro^vu 
roaovr&y  iray,  iccU  fffidffKci  vtpl  riiy 
^wriptuf  ifiSofidSa,  kcJ  ^cvci^  vtpl 
tV  TpiTny  *«i  '^^y  ^\ioy  9kt  iwtl 
avrhs  aXrio9  ttyai  r»y  KOptr&y,  ^a\, 
^Mu,  4yrtw6d  ^aaty  iBpvffBcu  Koff  %  6 
cjBiofios  hpt0fA6s  iffriy  (in  the  seventh 
place    of    the    peiiimery    of    the 
▼orid)  ty  KOiphy  Xtyovffiy  .  .  .  ivtl 
ik  otfre  Tcyyf  rtyk  r&y  iy  rf  itrndSi 
^tBptmy  6  iirrh,  ollr€  yfyvarcu  &ir6 
Tiwos  a^&y,  9ih  rovro  icai  'A0i|m 
^l}^yoytttfrhv  (cf-  Th,  Ar,  p.  42,  64, 
&C.)  .'  .    .   y^y  9h   Hktyoy    rhy 
vc'iTc,    8ti   6    fiky    ydfios    ff^yoZos 
i^vis  icri  Kid  ^XcoT,  It*  8i  kot' 
cArobs  i^ty  ft^y  rh  xcpirrhy  BtjXv 
S4  rh  iprioVf   np&ros  tk   otros  i^ 
^Ipv  rod  Bvo  vp^ov  Koi  irp^ov 


rov  rpia  vtpirrov  r^y  yiytffiy  ^x** 
.  .   yovy  Zh  koI  ohalay  ^Keyoy  rh  |y* 
T^r  7^  ^xh^  ^»  '"'^'^  ^^  «^*'* 
(Arist.  1.  c).     Zik  r6  tJi6yifioy  8i  jcal 
rh  i/xotoy  irdvrTi  no!  t^  ipx^ichy  rhy 
yovy  fio»((8a  t€  koX  Iv  Ukryov  (simi- 
larly, Th,  Ar,  p.  8,  where  firther 
details  will  be  found.    Philolaus, 
however     [vide    infra],    assigned 
Reason  to  the  number  seven)  a\A^ 
Koi  ovfrlayj  trt.  irp&roy  ^  olffla,  96^ay 
9k  T&  H^o  9ut  rh  iw*  ifAtptt  fiera- 
fiKifr^v  tlyeu*  HXeyoy  9h  Koi  Kiyiiffty 
ainify  icol  M0tffiy  (?).     But  here, 
already,  especially  in  the  reasons 
adduced  for  the  support  of   the 
various  designations,  many  recent 
elements  seem  to  be  intermingled. 
This  is  still  more  largely  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  other  commenta- 
tors of  the  passage   in  Aristotle 
{Schol,  in  Arist.  p.   540  b   sqq.) 
and  such  writers  as  Moderatus  ap. 
Porph.  VU.  Pt/thaq,  49  sqq.;  Stob. 
i.  18  ;  Nicomachus  ap.  Phot  Cod. 
187 ;  Jambl.  Theol.  Ariikm.  8  sq. ; 
Theo,  Math.  c.  8,  40  sqq. ;  Plut. 
De  Is.  c  10,  42,  76,  p.  364,  367, 
381 ;  Porph.  De  Ahstin.  ii.  86  &c. 
I  therefore  abstain  from  making 
further  citations  from    these  au- 
thors, for  although  in  what  they 
quote  there  may  be  many  things 
really  belonging    to    the  ancient 
Pythagoreans,  yet  we  can  never  be 
certain  on  this  point    In  general, 
the  text  that  we  have  quoted  above, 
from  Aristotle,  Met,  xiii.  4,  should 
make  us  mistrastful  of  these  state- 
ments. 

>  Cf.  on  this  point  what  is  said 
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ftimilar  manner,  certain  numbers,*  or  certain  figures  and 

further  on,  of  the  relation  of  the 
terrestrial  region  to  Oljmpns,  and 
Arigt.  Metaph.  i.  8,  990  a,  18. 
How  is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
celestial  phenomena  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean hypotheses?  Srov  70^  iv 
Tyti  fjAv  r^  M^pc(  ^6^a  koI  Koiphs 
axTois  fy  fwcpby  9h  lkifw$€»  ^  KdrtoOty 
uJticia  (al.  iviKlOy  according  to 
Iambi.  Theol.  Arithm.  p.  28,  we 
might  conjecture  kvuida,  but  Alex. 
thinks  kviKia  more  probable,  cf.  p. 
429,  6),  ffoi  Kpiffis  ^  fit^ts^  kr^tt^tv 
6i  \4yuffiVf  5t4  roinwv  fikv  ty  l«cur- 
Toy  hpi$fi6s  itrrtj  ffv/xficdyti  Si  Kork 
rhy  rSwoy  r ovroy  ff8i|  vXiiBos 
clyat  r&y  ffwiffrattivnv  fitytOmv  8  <  k 
t6  rk  vairi  ravra  kKoKovBtiy  rots 
rdirois  Iftdcrrois,  TrSrtpoy  obros  6 
avr6s  itrriy  kpiSfibs  6  iv  r^  obpay^, 
%y  Sc?  Kafitiy  tri  roinw  %K>aurr6y 
iffriy^  ^  irapk  rovroy  &XAos.  This 
passage  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained, either  by  recent  commenta- 
tors, or  by  Christ,  8tttd.  in  Ariat. 
libr.  meiaph.  coU.  (Berlin,  1863), 
p.  23  sq.  The  best  expedient  seems 
to  be  to  substitute  for  ^ik  rh  *  81b ' 
(as,  perhaps,  was  done  by  Alexan- 
der), and  to  insert  *rovro '  before 
^8iy  (I  formerly  conjectured  to81, 
instead  of  ffSi?,  but  Alexander  is  in 
favour  of  ^J8ij).  The  meaning  be- 
comes then  :  'If  the  Pythagoreans 
place  in  certain  determinate  parts 
of  the  heavens  opinion,  the  proper 
time,  &c.,  and  in  support  of  this 
doctrine  assert  that  each  of  these 
concepts  is  a  determinate  number 
(opinion,  for  example^  is  the  num- 
ber two),  and  that  furthermore, 
this  or  that  portion  of  the  universe 
comprehends  in  itself  precisely 
that  number  of  celestial  bodies 
(the  terrestrial  region,  for  example, 
is  the  place  of  two,  because  the 
earth  occupies  the  second  place  in 


the  series  of  celestial  bodies)^  vA 
that  consequently  these  ooncepts 
belong  to  these  regions  (opinion  to 
the  earth,  and  the  proper  time 
[vide  preceding  note]  to  the  son) : 
does  it  follow  from  all  this  that  the 
corresponding  spheres  of  the  noi- 
verse  are  or  are  not  identical  with 
these  concepts?  ' 

'  J^oh.  Lydas,  De  mens,  iv.  44, 
p.  208,  Roth,  *t\6\aas  tV  SmBb 
Kp6yov  (T&yfvyov  (Rhea,  the  Earth, 
vide  the  following  not«)  eltNU  Ktyti 
(because  the  Earth  is  the  second 
celestial  body  counting  from  ihe 
centre).  Moderatus  ap.  Stoh.  i. 
20:  Tlu$(Ky6pas  .  .  .  rois  9te7s  irti- 
xdfoty  iirwy6fxa(fy  [ro^j  ipi9t*^]f 
&s  *Ar6\Xuya  fjiy  r^y  ft/6yaia  «foar 
(according  to  the  etymology  which 
he  assigns  to  the  name  of  the  god, 
a  privative  and  voKh,  and  whidi  is 
very  common  among  later  writers, 
cf.  vol.  iii.  a,  306, 6, 2nd  edYApr^f^ 
9h  T^v  iudXa  (perhaps  because  of  the 
resemblance  ofAprtfus  and  iprm) 
T^y  9\  i^dlBa  ydfiov  Ktd  *k^poBlrv', 
rhy  ik  ifiBo/jidSa  Koiplhy  KoJt  'ABv^- 
'Atr^dMov  9h  Tloc-tti&ya  t^p  oy9o^ 

E number  of  the  cube ;  the  enbe 
)  tj^a]  is  the  form  of  the 
h,  and  Poseidon  is  the  701- 
^oxof),  Kol  riiy  9€KdBa  narrikMy. 
The  Theol.  Arithm.  give  many  * 
names  of  this  sort  for  numbers. 
The  assertions  of  Moderatus  in 
respect  of  the  numbers  one,  tvo, 
seven,  and  eight,  are  confirmed  by 
Plutarch  J)€  2s,  c.  10,  p.  354 ;  in 
part  also  by  Alexander  (vide  the 
note  before  the  last).  Alexander 
says  in  the  same  place,  c  75  (cf. 
Theol.  Arith.  p.  9),  that  the  Dyad 
was  also  called  &s  and  r^A^i}. 
On  the  other  hand,  Phib»  Jk 
Mundi  Opif.  22  £,  affirms  that 
the  other  philosophers  compare  the 
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their  angles,^  were  assigned  to  particular  gods ;   here 


niHii'ber  seven  to  Athene,  but  that 
the  X'ythagoreans  compare  it  to  the 
Sapreme  God,  which  thev  do  for 
the  same  reason,  becanse  it  neither 
begets  nor  irafl  begotten.  This  last 
interpretation  is  manifestly  of  later 
orig;izi.  As  to  the  general  fEict, 
that  nnmbers  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  the  gods,  there  seems 
no  doubt. 

»   Pint.  De  Is.  c.  76 :  ol  8i  Hw^a- 

ymp^tci  Kol   iipiBfiobs   ical  .ffxfltuvra 

B^Am    iKdfffirto'aM    rpo<niyopteus,   rh 

l&)hr  yiip  la6ir\€vpop  rpiyttvow  iKiXow 

*ABiftw  KOfnHfHPywri  Kol  Tptroy4r€iay, 

9m    Tptal  KoBiroa  ikirh  rStv  rpiAv 

•pawwv  hiyo^ivtut  9uupUTcu.      Ibid, 

e.  SO :  kiyomri  yhp  (ol  UvB.),  4v  kprl^ 

I^Tp^  litr^  Kol  wwniKOirr^  ywyovivai 

Tv^wfra*    xal  irdXiv^   r^y    ijl\v  tov 

rpty^imu    (sc.    yvWay)   *^8ov    koI 

iiior^otf  uciX  'Apws  ttrai'  r^v  5i  rov 

TCTpcryv&rov  'P^  ttai  'A^poSiri^f  kqX 

Afiforrpos  jcal  *EffTlas  icod'Hpas'rV 

tk   rov   SwScKcrytfyov   At6s'   r^v  9k 

ktucmMtmiKOPraycnfiov  Tv^poSy  &s 

EAo|of  tardpftiKtr,    Prod,  in  Eud. 

i.  p.  36  (130  Fr.) :  Jioi  yhp  -wapbi 

rot^  TlvBtpfop^iois  €bp4\ffoiuv  JiXXas 

ymtdas    HXXois    9*6ts     ivoKttfiiyea, 

6wcp  ical  6  ^t\6Xaos  vcirof^icc  rois 

fikv  rkv  rptywvu^v  ywvlciy  rois  8i 

T^F  TrrpoywwicV    iipupAffas,    luA 

iXXus  ftXAoir  Ko)  rijv  oMiv  irXttoffi 

•fotf.    Ibid.  p.  46  (166  f.  Fr.): 

tlm^tn  &pa  6  ^tX6Xjaos  r^y  rov  rpi- 

y^tfov    yttviatf    r^rrapaiv    ia^49fiKt 

fffois,  Kp6y^  KoX  'i^8]7  icol^Apci  ical 

AiortJo-y.     /«4.  p.   48  (173  Fr.): 

SoKct  8i  Totr  IIvtfaTOfMiois  roirro  [rb 

rerpdymvov'\  9iap^p6irrcfs  rw  rtrpa- 

vXc^pwF  9uc6ra  <p4p€ty  B^las  oltritts 

. .  .  Kol  T^s  ro^ocs  d  ^t\,6\aos  .  .  . 

riiv  rov  rerpotfAifov  ywfiaif  *94as  ko) 

^•hlKif^pot Kali*'Earlas h!W0KdK9i.  Ibid. 

p.   174  Fr. :    r^  likv    rpiywpue^v 

TwWoy  6  ^tA^Aoos  r^rropatv  Mikw 


rpuriv.  Ibid.:  r^r^^roGdiwSffica- 
y6you  ywplap  Aths  §lyed  ^fnaip  b  ^i- 
X^Aoos,  d>f  icar^  /a^  tptttnp  rov  Aibf 
8A0y  (rvy4xopros  rhp  rijs  8tN»9cK<i5oT 
i^iBftSp.  As  to  the  reasons  for 
these  assertions,  tradition  tells  ns 
nothing.  What  Froclas  says  on 
the  subject  is  evidently  based  on  his 
own  conjectures,  springing  for  the 
most  part  from  the  sphere  of  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas.  It  would  seem  the 
most  probable  solution  to  admit 
that  the  angle  must  have  been  con- 
secrated to  Bhea,  Bemeter,  and 
Hestia,  as  goddesses  of  the  earth ; 
because  the  square  is  the  surface 
which  limits  the  cube,  and  the  cube, 
as  we  shall  see,  was,  according  to 
Philolaus,  the  primitive  form  of 
the  earth.  But  this  explanation 
does  not  agree  with  the  names  of 
the  goddesses,  Hera  and  Aphrodite, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch.  Was  the 
acute  angle  of  the  triangle  conse- 
crated in  the  same  sense  to  Hades, 
Dionysos,  Ares,  and  Cronos  ?  (Per- 
haps because  the  primitive  form  of 
fire  is  tJie  tetrahedron  limited  by 
four  equilateral  triangles,  and  that 
in  these  gods  we  find  the  destructive, 
and  also  the  warming,  nature  of 
fire.)  This  is  a  question  we  cannot 
now  discuss.  As  to  the  dodecagon, 
Bockh  (Philol.  167)  has  already 
remarked  that  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  the  dodecahedron,  which  Philo- 
laus designates  as  the  primitive 
form  of  ^ther  and  of  the  celestial 
sphere;  for  the  dodecahedron  is 
limited  by  regular  pentagons. 
Nevertheless,  t^  agreement  of 
these  two  witnesses,  both  much 
versed  in  mathematics,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  they  really  found  this 
fact  in  the  source  they  were  con- 
sulting.    But  this  difficulty  does 
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again,  only  isolated  and  arbitrary  points  of  comparison 
are  in  question.  It  was  unavoidable  ^  from,  the  capri- 
cious irregularity  of  this  whole  procedure,  that  among 
all  these  comparisons  there  should  be  nimierous  contra- 
dictions ;  that  the  same  number  or  figure  should  receire 
various  significations,^  and  on  the  other  hand^  that  the 


not  authorise  the  modifications  of 
the  text,  and  the  forced  interpre- 
tdtioDs  which  Both,  ii,  b,  285  sq., 
advocates  on  the  groand  of  common 
senses  they  could  hardly  be  based 
on  the  Pythagorean  mathematics, 
from  which  it  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident  that  the  angle  of  the  triangle 
could  only  have  been  consecrated 
to  three  deities,  and  the  angle  of 
the  square  to  four.  (Plutarch  and 
Proclus  both  have  r^v  y«vlay,  and 
not  rhs  youflas;  and  Proclus  ex- 
pressly adds  that  the  same  angle 
could  be  assigned  to  many  gods ; 
their  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  that 
each  of  the  three  angles  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  each  of  the  four  angles 
of  the  square,  had  its  speciSil  divi- 
nity.) On  the  other  nand,  this 
difficulty  gives  us  no  right  to  reject 
the  whole  statement  of  the  his- 
toric Philolaus,  and  to  ascribe  it 
to  a  Pseudo-Philolaus,  author  of 
the  fragments  (Schaarschmidt, 
SchiifUit.  d,  Philol,  43  sq.).  The 
truth  is  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
source  of  these  strange  assertions: 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  may 
not  have  had  some  foundation 
which  Philolaus,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  may  have  thought, 
sufficient.  If  we  once  enter  the' 
region  of  imagination,  it  is  difficult 
to  set  bounds  to  arbitrary  caprices. 
Those  we  have  been  considering 
were  doubtless  not  so  arbitrary  as 
what  Aristotle  (vide  tV»'«iP-*26, 2) 
quotes    from    Euiytus.      Schaar- 


schmidt is  especially  perplexed  by 
the  attribution  of  the  dodecagon  to 
Zeus,  while  the  fragments  of  Phi- 
lolaus regard  the  decad  as  the 
number  which  rules  the  universe. 
This  presents  to  me  no  greater 
difficulty  than  to  find  in  thetheoir 
of  Philolaus  respecting  the  ele- 
ments, the  dodecMiadron  made  the 
primitive  form  of  JExhtfT,  or  in  the 
theory  of  harmony  the  octave  divi- 
ded into  six  tones  instead  of  teo. 
The  system  of  number  oouldoGt 
be  directly  applied  to  geometrical 
figures.  In  the  same  way  tbU^ 
among  solids,  the  dodecahedron 
was  attribute  to  the  universal 
element,  so  among  plane  igares, 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  tbe 
equilateral  dodecagon,  easy  to  eoo- 
struct  out  of  a  square  by  mesns 
of  equilateral  triangles,  taking  a 
square  as  point  of  departure ;  euy 
also  to  inscribe  in  a  circle— and  the 
angle  of  which  (  « 1 50  degs.)  is  eqnal 
to  the  angle  of  the  square  (90  6^) 
and  of  the  equilateral  triangle  (60 
degs.),  might  have  been  chosen  as 
the  symbol  of  the  nniirerse  and  of 
the  supreme  god  who  rales  the 
world  as  a  whole  (the  twelve  gods 
of  the  myth). 

»  Of.  Arist.    MetapK  xiv.  6, 
1093  a,  1  :  ci  8*  kif^Kn  rd^raafiB- 

¥9iv  t4  ahrd.  That  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  same  number  moBt  be 
similar. 

>  Compare  in  this  respect  irith 
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^me  olject  or  concept  should  sometimes  be  denoted 
by  one  figure  and  sometimes  by  another ;  what  whim- 
sical vagaries  were  permitted  in  regard  to  this  subject 
even  in  the  ancient  Pythagorean  school,  we  can  see  from 
the  example  of  Eurytus,  who  attempted  to  prove  the 
signification  of  particular  numbers  by  putting  together 
the  figures  of  the  things  they  designated  out  of  the 
corresponding  number  of  pebbles.^ 

The  Pythagoreans,  however,  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  this  arbitrary  application  of  their  principles, 
but  sought  to  carry  them  out  methodically  by  more 
precisely  defining  the  numerical  proportions  according 
to  which  all  things  are  ordered,  and  applying  them  to 
the  difierent  classes  of  the  Seal.  We  cannot  indeed 
assert  that  the  whole  school  entered  on  these  discus- 
sions, and  observed  in  their  procedure  the  same  plan  ; 
even  with  regard  to  the  work  of  Philolaus,  which  alone 


"what  results  from  the  preceding 
notes,  the  statements  that  justice 
is  designated  by  the  nomber  five 
(Iambi, -^'A^jo/.  Arith.  p.  30,  33)  or 
three  (Pint.  la.  75);  health  by  the 
number  seven  (Philolaus,  ap.  Iambi. 
Th.  Ar.  p.  66)  or  six  {ibid,  p, 
38) ;  mamage  by  the  numbers  fire, 
six,  or  three  (Theol.  Arithm.  p.  IS, 
34);  the  sun  by  the  decad  (Th. 
Ar.  p.  60);  light  by  the  number 
seven  (Philolaus,  he.  cit.)  and  by 
the  number  five  {T^ol.  Ar.  28) ; 
the  spirit  by  the  monad,  the  soul 
by  the  dyad,  opinion  (8tf(a)  by  the 
triad,  the  body  or  sensation  by  the 
tetrad  (Theo  of  Smyrna,  c.  38,  p. 
152;  Asclep.  loc,  cit.  541  a,  17, 
cf.  p.  420,  2).  It  is  true  that  the 
last-mentioned  passage  is  certainly 
posterior  to  Plato ;  and  that,  as  re- 


gards the  rest,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  really  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Pythagoreans. 

*  According  to  Aristotle,  Me- 
taph.  xiv.  5,  1092  b,  10  (where  the 
words,  r&y  ^i/r»v,  1. 13,  seem  more- 
over to  involve  a  &ult  certainly 
very  ancient),  and  Theophr.  Me- 
taph.  p.  312  Br.  (Fr.  12,  11)  ;  vide 
the  exisellent  commentary  of  Alex- 
ander (in  this  case,  the  real  Alex- 
ander) ad.  Met.  p.  805,  Bon. ;  cf. 
also  Syrian  in  Metaph.  Schol.  938 
a,  27.  I  cannot  understand  how 
Chaignet,  ii.  125,  can  deny  to  me 
the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Pytha- 
gorean school  '  avttit  au  mains  semi 
le  germe  d^oit  est  sortie  touts  cette 
symbolique  de  fantaisiSf'  in  spite  of 
the  preceding  demonstrations,  cited 
by  himself  (p.  126). 
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could  give  us  any  clue  on  this  subject,  our  knowledge 
is  too  scanty  to  allow  of  our  detennining  with  certainty 
the  position  which  particular  enquiries  assumed  in  it. 
We  shall,  however,  be  adhering  pretty  closely  to  the 
natural  connection  of  these  enquiries  if  we  first  con- 
sider the  number-system  as  such;  next  its  application 
to  tones  and  figures ;  thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  and  notions  about  the  universe;  and 
finally,  the  theories  on  the  terrestrial  natures  and  man. 
It   would   be  easy   to  reduce  these  divisions  i^y  more 
general  points  of  view,  but  this  1  think  ought  not  to  be 
done,  since  we  know  nothing  of  any  division  of  the 
Pythagorean  system  of  philosophy  corresponding  with 
the  later  discrimination  of  three  principal  parts,  or  any 
other  classification  of  the  kind. 

In  order  to  reduce  numbers  themselves  to  a  fixed 
schema,  the  Pythagoreans  employed  the  division  of 
odd  and  even,  and  also  the  system  of  decads.  The 
former  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  377) ;  in  iu 
further  development  various  species  were  discriminated 
from  the  even  as  well  as  from  the  odd  ;  whether  these 
species  were  the  same  as  are  eniunerated  by  later 
writers^  is  not  quite  certain,  nor  can  we  be  sure  how 

*  Nicom.  Ifut  Ariihm.  p.  9  4^toir^f»ia'o-oi'(nde«iprfl,p.S77. 0- 
sq. :  Theo.  Math.  i.  c.  8  sq.  Three  Similarlj  three  kinds  of  numbers 
kinds  of  numbers  are  here  distin-  are  distinguislied  in  regard  to  no- 
guished  among  the  eren  numbers,  even  nnmbers,  the  xpArow  al 
the  iLprtdKis  apriov  (the  numbers  itoMrrop  (the  first  numbers) ;  the 
that  can  be  divided  by  even  num-  Sc^cpor  kcJ  vitvBrrop  (numbers 
bers  down  to  Unity,  like  64) ;  the  which  are  the  product  nf  several 
vtpiffffdpriov  (the  numbers  which,  uneven  numbers,  and  are,  there- 
divided  by  2,  give  even  numbers,  fore,  not  divisible  merely  by  unity, 
but  which,  divided  by  any  even  as  9,  15,  21,  25,  27);  and  lastlj, 
number  higher  than  2,  give  uneven  the  numbers  divisible  sepantelj 
numbers  like  12  and  20) ;  and  the  by  other  numbers  than  unity,  bot 
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many  of  the  other  divisions^  of  numbers  which  we  find 
in  more   recent  authors^  belong  to  the  ancient  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine.     Many  of  these  ideas,  no  doubt,  really 
belonged   to  the  Pythagoreans.'     But  all  these  arith- 
metical  principles,  if  we  except  the  general  distinction 
of  odd  and  even,  were  far  less  important  in  regard  to 
the  Pytbagorean  cosmology  than  to  Greek  arithmetic, 
which    here  also  followed  the  direction  given  to  it  by 
this  school.     The  importance  of  the  decuple  system  in 
relation  to  the  Pythagoreans  is  much  greater.     For  as 
they  considered  numbers  over  ten  to  be  only  the  repe- 
tition  of  the  first  ten  numbers,^  all  numbers  and  all 
powers  of  numbers  appeared  to  them  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  decad,  which  is  therefore  called  by  Philolaus,* 
great,   all-powerful  and   all-producing,  the  beginning 
and  the  guide  of  the  divine  and  heavenly,  as  of  the 
terrestrial    life.      According   to    Aristotle,®   it  is   the 


the  relation  of  which  to  others  is 
only  to  be  defined  by  iiDities,  as  9 
and  25. 

*  On  the  one  hand,  Fhilolaos  in 
the  fragment  quoted  on  p.  377i  1« 
Bpeaks  of  many  kinds  of  even  and 
odd;  on  the  other,  he  does  not, 
Uke  more  recent  writers,  give  the 
hpruntiparaov  as  a  sabdiyision  of 
the  crren,  bnt  as  a  third  kind,  side 
^y  side  with  the  odd  and  the 
wen. 

^  Such  as  the  distinction  of 
aqTiare,  oblong,  triangular,  poly- 
gonal, crlindric,  spherical,  corpo- 
real, and  superficial  numbers,  &c., 
together  with  their  numerous  sub- 
divisions, kpiBikhs  ^{fvayas,  kv$os,  &;c. 
Cf.  Nicomachus,  Theo,  lamblichus, 
Boethtus,  Hippolyt.  Bejui.  i.  2,  p. 
10,  &c 


•  For  example,  the  theory  of 
gnomons  (suprat  p.  378,  1)  of 
square  and  cubic  numbers,  kpidfiol, 
rrrpdywvoi  and  ir€potiiiK€iSf  of  dia- 
gonal numbers  (Plato,  Bep.  viii. 
646  B  sq. ;  cf.  p.  429,  6). 

*  Hierocl.  in  Carm.  Aw.  p.  166 
(Fragm.  Phil.  i.  464) :  rov  8i  kpiBfiov 
rh  vvtrtpoxTtiivov  Hiacrrrifia  ^  9*Kds. 
6  7^  M  irXiov  hpiBfiuv  tBiXMV  iya- 
Kdfiirrti  ird\iy  M  rh  Iv.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Aristotle  blames 
Plato,  and  indirectly  also  the  Py- 
thagoreans, for  only  counting  num- 
bers up  to  ten.  Phys.  iii.  6,  206 
b,  30;  Metoph.  xii.  8,  1073  a, 
19;  ziii.  8,  1084  a,  12:  fl  ti4xRi 
9fKd9os    6    iiptOfibs,    iffTtp    rtp4s 

»  Vide  iupra,  p.  371  2. 

<  Metaph.  i.  5,  986  a,  8 :  HuZ^ 
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perfect  and  complete,  which  includes  in  itself*  the  whole 
essence  of  number ;  and  as  nothing,  generally  speaking, 
would  be  knowable  without  number,  so  in  particular, 
we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  decad  that  knowledge  is 
possible  to  us.^  Four  has  a  similar  importance,  not 
merely  because  it  is  the  first  square  number,  but  chiefly 
because  the  four  first  numbers  added  together  produce 
the  perfect  number,  ten.  In  the  famous  Pythagorean 
oath,  Pythagoras  is  therefore  celebrated  as  the  revealer 
of  the  quaternary  number  (Tetractys),  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  praised  as  the  source  and  root  of  the  eternal 
nature.*    Later  Pythagoreans  are  fond  of  arranging  all 


ri\9iO¥  ii  ZtKks  tlycu  ZoKii  koX  iiwtw 

Philop.  De  An,  C,  2,  u :  t4\uos  yiip 

dpiBfihv  iv  kavr^.  Whether  this  is 
taken  from  Aristotle's  treatise  on 
the  good,  as  Brandis,  i.  473,  con- 
jectures, is  uncertain. 

'  Hence  the  decuple  classifica- 
tions, in  cases  where  the  totality  of 
the  Beal  is  in  question ;  as  in  the 
table  of  opposites  and  the  system 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

'  Fhilol.  ^.  ffi^. ;  and  doubtless 
in  regard  to  this  passage.  Iambi. 
Theol.  Ar^-p.  61 :  ituttij  7«  fxiiv  Ka- 
AciToi,  Urt  Kork  rhy  ^i\6\aap  8«irddi 
ffcal  rois  ainiis  fioptois  irtpl  r&yiyrtiv 
oh  irap4py«s  Kara^Mfificwofiiyois  irUr» 
Tiv  Ixojuci'.  Cf.  what  is  said  in  the 
same  place  about  the  work  of 
Speusippus,  who  shared  the  opinion 
01  Fhifolaus.  Theo  of  Smyrna,  c. 
49,  also  says  that  Philolaus  spoke 
at  length  of  the  decad,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  treatise  attri- 
buted to  Archytas  on  this  subject, 
and  quoted  by  Theo. 

^  Ob  ftk  rhy  hfitripifytytf  irapa- 


Z6yTa  rtrpaKrhVf  xvyay  dtedw  ^v- 
<rtos  piC^fiar*  (or:  fiC'^  ^7 
fxovcev.  On  this  oath  and  the 
quatemaiy  number  vide  Cizrw. 
Aur,  V.  47  sq.;  Hierocles  in  Carm. 
Awr.  V.  166  f.  {Fragm.  PkU.  I  464 
sq.);  Theo,  Math,  c  38;  L\ia&n,De 
8alui,c.6;  V.Auct.4;SejLyiath 
94  sqq.;  iv.2;  Pint.  Plac.  L  3, 16; 
Iambi.  Th.  Ar,  p.  20 ;  efl  Ast  on 
the  passage  and  Mullach  in  loc,  cit. 
of  the  golden  poem.  The  date  of 
these  verses  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  According  to  tii« 
Theol,  Ar.,  they  were  found  in  Em- 
pedocles,  and  from  his  point  fi( 
view  the  four  elements  should  he 
regarded  as  the  four  roots  of  the 
universe.  But  in  this  case,  instead 
of  7ci'c$,  it  would  be  neceeeaiy  to 
read  with  Sextus,  iv.  2,  and  others, 
^^Xf  (cf-  Fabricius  in  locdt.  of  Fa- 
briciu.'),  and  by  the  word,  »«^y« 
to  understand  (with  Mosheim,  t* 
Cudirorth.  Sy8t.  InteU.  i.  580)  the 
Deity.  It  seems  to  me  more  likelj 
that  Pythagoras  is  here  celebrated 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Tetrsctys. 
It  is,  perhaps,  on  account  of  these 
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thin^  in  series  of  four :  ^  how  far  this  is  derived  from 

the  ancient  Pythagoreans  cannot  be  determined.     But 

each   of   the  other  numbers  has  its  particular  value. 

One  is  the  first  from  which  all  the  other  numbers  arise^ 

and    in   i^hich  the  opposite  qualities  of  numbers,  the 

odd  and  the  even,  must  therefore  be  united  ;*  two  is  the 

first  even  nimiber ;  three  the  first  that  is  uneven  and 

perfect,  because  in  it  we  first  find  beginning,  middle 

and  end;'  five  is  the  first  number  which  results  by 

addition   from  the   first   even    and   the   first   uneven 

number.^     Six  is  the  first  number  which  results  from 

them  by  multiplication.     Six  multiplied  by  itself  gives 

a  number  which  again  ends  in  six ;  all  the  multiples 

of  five  end  either  in  five  or  ten  ;*  three,  four,  and  five, 

are    the    niunbers  of  the  most  perfect  right-angled 

triangle,  which  together  form  a  particular  proportion  ;• 


rerses  that  Xenocrates  calls  his 
«econd  principle  rh  tuvvaov  (cf. 
Part.  ii.  a,  866,  1,  third  edidon). 

'  64?.  Theo  and  J%eol.  Arithm,  1.  c. 

•  Vide  ntprOt  p.  401,  and  re- 
specting the  ipriow4pur<ro¥,  Theo. 
p.  30:  *ApurTOT4\ris  9^  iy  ry  irv^a- 

fierixtiP  riis  ^^C9»s'  iiprltp  fi^y  yitp 
rpwrrtB^ir  irtpurhy  irotcc,  wtptrrf  8i 

roir  ^vo'coiy  /icrcixc,  a  proof  which 
is  as  singular  as  the  proposition  it 
i»  intended  to  demonstrate  trvfi^i- 
prrcu.  8i  ro^ois  Kcd  'Apx^cis.  Plu- 
tarch gives  the  same  reason.  Pint. 
De  Ei.  c.  8,  p.  388. 

*  Arist.  Be  Cceh,  i.  1,  268  a, 
10:  KaBd!w§pyitp  ^aff\  icol  ol  TlvBa- 
T^pcioi.  T^  irw  Ktd  rk  irdm-a  rois 
Tpwlir  &purrcu'  TfXftrn?  yiip  ical 
ft4ffoy  ical  apx^  f^  kpiBtihv  %xti  nhv 
TOW  tuanhit  rawro  W  rhv  t^j  rpiiZoi, 


Theo,  p.  72 :  Xiytrai  tk  kc^  6  rpla 
r4\tios,  ^irci8^  irpwros  kpxh^  Kol 
fkiffa  itcu  xipaa  tx^i.  Iambi.  Thed, 
Arithm.  p.  16,  gives  an  improbable 
and  confased  reason,  fitvo-rnra  Koi 
iyoKayiay  txOriiy  xpo(rrff6ptvoy, 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  420,  1 ;  422,  1 ; 
Anatol.  ap.  Iambi.  Th,  Ar.  p.  34  (be- 
sides many  other  properties  of  the 
number  6):  i^aprlov  itol  wtpurtrov 
rSov  xp^mVy  i^^tvos  iral  9^Aco9, 
8vye(/btct  Koi  xoWawKcuricurfi^  yiytrai, 
hence  it  is  called  iL^^9y6$Ti\vs  and 
ydfiof.  These  denominations  are 
also  found  loc.  cii.  p.  18  ;  Plot.  De 
Ei,  c.  8 ;  Theo,  Mus.  c.  6 ;  Clemens. 
Strom,  vi.  683  C ;  Philop.  Phy$, 
K,  11. 

»  Pint.  De  Ei.  c.  8,  p.  388, 

•  Iambi.  Thcol.  Arithm.  p.  26, 
43 ;  Procl.  in  Eucl.  1 11  m  (428  Fr.), 
who  attributes  to  Pythagoras  him- 
self the  construction  of  this  trian- 
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seven^  is  the  only  number  within  the  decad  which  has 
neither  factor  nor  product;  this  number  is  moreover 
compounded  out  of  three  and  four,  the  significance  of 
which  has  just  been  discussed ;  lastly,  to  pass  over  other 
things,  it  is  together  with  four  the  mean  arithmetical 
proportion  between  one  and  ten.'     Eight  is  the  first 
cube,*  and  the  great  Tetractys  is  formed  out  of  the 
four  first  uneven  and  tbe  four  first  even  numbers,  the 
sum  of  which  (36)  equals  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  one, 
two,  and  three/     Nine,  as  the  square  of  three,  and 
the  last  of  the  units,  must  have  had  a  special  import- 
ance.*   With  the  Pythagoreans  themselves,  of  course, 
these  arithmetical  observations  were  not  separated  from 
their  other  researches  on  the  significance  of  numbers ; 
and,  judging  firom  individual  examples,  we  noay  suppose 
that  they  carried  them  much  farther  in  a  mathematical 

§le,  according  to  an  tmceitain  tra-  long  to  the  ancient  FjthagoittBB. 
ition.     Cf.  Alex,  in  Afetaph.  i.  8,  *  Vide  8upra,   p.  420,  2,  and 

990  a,  23;  Philo.  De  Vit.  Ckmtempl  Iambi.  Thecl,  ArUhm.  p.  43  sq.  Be- 

899   B  (41).      According  to  this  canse  the  number  7  h^  no  ftctors, 

passage  the  perfect   rightrangled  Philolaus  called    it    o/i^of,  v^ 

triangle  is  that  of  which  the  sides  cording  to  Joh.  Lydns,  De  Mmt.  ii. 

B  3  and  4,  and  of  which  conse- .  Il,p.  72;  cf.  also  Clemens,  Sinm. 

quently    tbe    hypothennse    »    5.  ti.  683  D ;  Chalcid.  in  Tim.  3d, 

This  last  is  called  Swo^^ni,  because  p.  188 ;  MuU.  sqq. 
its  square  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  '  For  l  +  3»4,  4  +  3s7. 

the  squares  of  the  sides.    The  sides  7  +  3  »*  lOi 
are  called  9vaaT9v6fit¥ai ;  the  hy-  '  Yideatpra,  422, 1;  Iambi.  71 

pothenuse  is  also  called  iofucla  (ap^  Ar,  p.  54 ;  Clemens,  loc,  at.  &c 
Alex.) ;  this  denombation  is  pro-  *  Plut.  Ik  h.  c,  76 ;  Schol  p. 

bably  more    primitive    than   the  38 ;  ^  8i  KaKovfiimi  TcrpcMT^,  ri 

kytiKia  of  the  Fseudo-Megillus,  ap.  I|  Ka\  roidKOPrOf  fUyurros  ^  tjpMS, 

Iambi.  Theol,  Arithm,  p.  28;  this  &s  rtSpiKirrat*  k«^  m^rftosMfO'ffrai, 

kytiKla,   like  ydfios^  indicates  the  r§oaJipwf  fji^v  iLprUaif  ruv  vp^rw, 

combination  of  the  odd  and  the  rtaadprnp  8^  r»w  vtptfftrw  tls  rk 

eyen.    The  expressions  we  find  in  o^t^  avyrt\ovfi4imv  isrotthouiuM. 

Plato,  Rep.  viii.  646  B :  aA^aus  For  farther  deUils,   cf.  De  An, 

iwdfitmJ,    T6    Ktd    9vya4rr€v6fi9¥aL  Procr.  30,  4,  p.  1027. 
This  proves  these  opinions  to  be-  *  Vide  Iambi.  1%.  Ar,  p  67 iq* 
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direction  than  could  be  shown  in  the  present  ezposi- 
tioiL.  The  later  writere,  however,  give  ns  very  little 
certain  information  on  this  subject.  Even  what  I 
have  now  taken  from  them  very  possibly  does  not 
altogetlier  originate  with  the  primitive  school,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  truly  describes  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers. 

Number  and  Harmony  being  with  the  Pythagoreans 

almost  equivalent  conceptions,  their  arithmetical  system 

was  closely  connected  with  their  system  of  Harmony.' 

The     different    nature  of    the    two    spheres   however 

necessitated  for   each  a  separate  mode  of  treatment. 

VThile  therefore  the  numbers  were  arranged  according 

to  the  number  ten,  the  measure  of  tones  is  the  octave. 

The  chief  divisions  of  the  octave  are  the  fourth  and  the 

fifth :  the  relation  of  tones  in  it  is  measured  according 

to  the  length  of  the  resonant  strings,  for  the  fourth 

as  3  :  4 ;  for  the  fifth  as  2  :  3 ;  for  the  whole  octave 

as  1  :  2.'    Other  details,  such  as  the  variation  of  par- 

*  Tbe  I^rthagoreaDB  called  the  '  This  arrangement  of  the  tones 

harmoDic  theoiy  Kwoyu^,  accord-  in  the  octave  certainly  belongs  to  the 

ing  to  Porphyry,  in  Piol.  Harm,  ancient  F^hagorean  school,  ride 

(m  WalUsii   0pp.  Math,  ii.),    p.  the  passage  f^om  Fhilolans,  quoted 

20^,  and  Ftolemais  of  Gyrene,  who  p.  385,  2.    As  to  the  discovery  and 

is  cited  by  Porphyry.    Notwith-  measure  of  the  octave,   however, 

Btfuiding,  the  wora,  a^/uwuc^,  must  there  is  much  uncertainty.     Ac- 

also  have  been  in  use  among  them,  cording  to  one  account,  which  is 

Aristozenus    (Harm.     Elem.    sub  found  in  Nicom.  Harm.h  10  sq.; 

init. ;  ibid.  p.  8)  gives  this  as  the  Iambi,  in  Nicom.  171  sq. ;   Vit.  Pt/- 

oidinary  designation  for  the  theory  thoff.  116  sq.;  Oaudent.  Isag.  13 

of  tones  (ji  Ka\ovfi4yfi  hpikwuAi).    In  ^. ;  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  ii.  1 ; 

the  same  way  he  constantly  calls  Censorin,i)c2>M^a/.  c.  10;  Boeth. 

the  adherents  of  the  Pythagorean  Be  Mus.  i.  10  sq. ;  it  was  Pytha- 

theoiy  ol  opfAOPutoi,  ol  koXwiuvoi  eoras  himself  who  discovered  the 

c^wiKoi ;  we  find  even  in  Archy-  harmonic  system.    He  is  said  to 

tas  the  expression,  dp/iopueii  hvaXo-  have  observed  that  the  sounds  of 

yiof    for    a     certain     numerical  the  blacksmith's  hammer  in  the 

relation.  foige  produce  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and 
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ticulax  tones ;  the  concords  that  result  from  them ;  the 


an  octave.  On  ftirUier  exami  nation 
he  discoTored  that  the  weight  of 
the  hammers  was  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  acnteness  of  the  tones 
which  they  produce.  He  then,  by 
means  of  different  weights,  extended 
strings  of  the  same  Uiickness  and 
length,  and  found  that  theacuteness 
of  Uie  tones  was  proportionate  to 
the  weight.  To  obtain  an  har- 
monic proportion  of  a  fourth  be- 
tween tne  most  elevated  string  of 
the  heptachord,  and  that  of  the 
fourth  {tii<ni\  a  fifth  between  this 
and  the  lowest  (y^rii),  and  inversely 
a  fourth  between  the  y^  and  the 
fifth  string  from  above  (iraf>afi^<ni, 
or  according  to  the  ancient  division 
and  the  sncient  denomination, 
rptrq),  a  fifth  betwof n  this  and  the 
highest  string,  and  a  tone  between 
the  {kitrn  and  the  irapau4ffii  (  s  8  : 9), 
a  weight  is  required  for  the  Awdrri 
of  6,  for  the  tii<rri  of  8,  for  the 
xapatiivri  (Tpirri)  of  9,  for  the  v^v 
of  1 2.  Similarly,  say  Boethius  and 
Gaudentins,  other  experiments 
have  shown  that  in  regard  to  one 
string  equally  extended  (the  mono- 
chord  canon,  the  invention  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Fytha^ras,  Diog. 
viii.  12),  that  the  height  of  the 
tones  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  vibrating  string. 
Boethius  gives  some  further  experi- 
ments with  bells.  In  this  accoimt 
the  story  of  the  smith's  hammer  is 
manifestly  a  story  which  is  at  once 
refuted  by  the  physical  impossibi- 
lity of  the  fact.  It  is  also  singular 
that  the  height  of  the  sounds  is 
given  as  proportional  to  the  tension 
of  the  strings,  or  to  the  weight 
which  produces  this  tension,  while 
in  reality  it  is  only  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  forces  of 
tension.  If  then  it  is  true  that  the 
iPythagoreans  held    this    opinion, 


they  could  not  have  ba&ed  it  vpac 
experiments;   but  observing   in   a 
general  manner  that  the  height  of 
the  tones  increased  with  the  teoaion 
of  the  striogs,  they  concluded  that 
both  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.   It  is  also  possible,  hovever. 
that  this    hasty    concluaon    was 
drawn  by  their  successors.    Laady, 
the  opinion  that  Fythagorss  bxin- 
self  discovered    the    arithmetical 
proportion  of  tones  bad  been  al- 
ready   ennneiated,    according    to 
Heradeides,  ap.    Porph.   in   Ptci. 
Harm,  (in  WaUisH  0pp.  Math,  ii.) 
c.  3,  p.  213,  by  Xenocrati« ;  and 
whoever  this  Heracleides  may  have 
been,  whether  Hemcleides  Lembus 
or  the  grammarian  of  that  name 
who  lived  at  Rome  under  Clandros 
and  Nero  (Suid.  H.  c  1)— Hera- 
cleides Ponticus  it  certainly  was 
not — we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Xenocmtes  really  said  this  of 
Pythagoras.    But  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  is  not  better  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  Xenocntef 
than  by  more  recent    testimony. 
We  c  mnot  say  that  the  thing  is 
impossible,  but  we  may  well  ens' 
pect  that  here,  aa  in  many  other 
instances,  a  discovery  made  by  the 
successors  of  Pythagoras  has  been 
attributed  to  himself.      The  last 
assertion  is  well  established.    The 
Pythagoreans   must  have  started 
from  observations  on  thepropo^ 
tion  of  the  length  of  strings  which, 
being  the  same  in  thickness  sod 
tt'nsion,  produce  sounds  of  difierent 
acnteness.     We  gather  this  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers, 
drawn     from     the     Pythagoretn 
sources  themselves.    In  no  other 
way  can  the  indications  which  we 
find  in   Philolaus   respecting  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave,  be 
explained.     It  is  for  this  reawo 
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different  species  and  musical  modes'  I  may  leave  to 
tlie  Iiistory  of  musical  theories,  since  these  details  do 
not  stand  in  any  close  connection  with  the  philosophic 
view  of  the  world  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans.* 

such  as  hare  been  given  above. 
Moreover  it  bad  not  escaped  the 
Pythagoreans  that  the  concord  of 
tvo  sounds  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  integral  numbers  expressing 
their  proportion  are  small.  Porph. 
{in  Ptol.  Harm,  280)  gives  us  a 
Pythagorean  explanation  from  Ar- 
chytas  and  Didymus  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  artificial  character  of 
this  explanation  should  not  make 
us  doubtful  as  to  its  antiquity. 

*  The  species  (y^vn)  depend  on 
the  distribution  of  strings,  the 
modes  (rpt^iroi,  apyioviai)  depend  on 
the  pitch  of  the  instruments.  There 
were  three  kinds — the  diatonic, 
chromatic,  and  enharmonic ;  and 
three  modes— the  Doric,  the  Phry- 
gian, and  the  Lydian.  Already,  in 
Plato's  time,  accessory  modes  had 
been  added  {Bep,  iii.  398  E  sqq.). 
At  a  later  time  they  became  con- 
siderably increased.  The  distinct 
tion  of  the  -y^io?,  at  any  rate,  belongs 
to  the  Pythagoreans.  Ptol.  Harm. 
i.  13  (cf.  Porph.  in  Ptol,  310,  313 
sq.)  speaks  of  this  in  regard  to 
Archytas. 

'  Vide  besides  the  passages 
quoted  p.  431,  2 ;  388,  2 ;  and  from 
Ptol. .  irar?n.  i.  13  sq.,  the  explana- 
tions of  Bockh,  Philol,  65  sqq.,  and 
Brandis,  Gr.  Eim.  Philol.  i.  464 
sq.,  and  particularly  on  the  ancient 
theory  of  sounds;  Bockh,  Stud. 
and  Ibaub  and  Creuzer,  iii.  45  sq. 
(Klein.  Schrifi.  m.  136  sq.);  De 
Metris  Pindaric  p.  208  sqq.;  and 
Martin,  Etitdes  sur  U  Timke,  i.  389 
sq. ;  ii.  1  sq. 


that  among  the  ancient  musicians 
the  highest  number  designates  the 
lowest  soimd;    and    that    in   the 
liannonic  series  (vide  the  Hmmus 
of  Plato)  the  progression  is  not 
from  the  lower  tones  to  the  higher, 
but  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
The  number  by  which  a  sound  is 
desig;nated  has  no  relation  to  the 
▼i^brations  of  the  air  of  which  they 
are  rH>mpounded,  but  to  the  length 
of  the  string  which  creates  them. 
It  is  only  at  this  point  that  we  can 
fbno   any  exact  idea  of  the  dis- 
coTerins  of  the  Pythagoreans  con- 
cerning sounds.  The  Pythagoreans 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact  tibat  the 
height  of  sounds  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  air. 
Archytas,  for  example,  in  the  frag- 
ment quoted  ap.  Porph.  I.  c.  p.  236 
sq.  (MuUach.  I^Vagin.  Phil.  i.  664  b), 
and  in  Theo,  Mus.  p.  94,  expressly 
eays  that  sounds  become  higher  in 
proportion    as    they    move    more 
rapidly ;  and  the  same  hypothesis 
is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
spheral  harmony,  as  it  is  explained 
by  Phito  (Tim.  67  B),  Arist.,  and 
much  later  by  Porph.    (in  Ptol. 
Harm.  217,  236  sq.)  and  the  Pla- 
tonist  iElianus,   quoted    by  Por- 
phyry (p.  216  sq.),  Dionysius  the 
musician  (p.  219),  and  many  others. 
"What  the  Pythagorean  theory  of 
sounds  established  is  merely  this : 
that  all    other    conditions  being 
equal,  the  height  of  the  sounds  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  vibrating  strings,  and  that 
the  intervals  of  sound  in  the  octave^ 
determined  by  this  measure,  are 
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After  tones,  the  number  theory  was  next  applied 
to  geometrical  figures,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
Pythagorean  to  see  that  the  form  and  relations  of 
figures  are  determined  by  numbers.  If,  therefore, 
the  Pythagorean  and  the  Grreek  mathematicians  in 
general  were  accustomed  to  apply  geometrical  terms 
to  numbers,^  and  to  discover  arithmetical  and  har- 
monical  proportions  in  figures,*  the  habit  was  perfectly 
natural.  The  Pythagoreans,  however,  did  not  stop 
here,  but  as  they  saw  in  numbers  generally  the  essence 
of  things,  they  sought  to  derive  figures  and  bodies 
immediately  from  definite  nmnbers.     Aristotle  at  any 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  427,  2,  3. 

«  We  hare  already  found  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  p.  426,  6,  in  the  Py- 
thagorean triangle.  The  demon- 
Htration  of  the  harmonic  proportion 
in  the  cube  is  somewhat  similar. 
By  harmonic  proportion  (JivaKoyia 
ap/Aovudif  called  also  ^Ktvatfria)  is 
understood,  as  distinguished  Irom 
the  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
proportion,  a  proportion  between 
three  quantities  so  that  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  middle  number 
and  first  is  to  the  first  as 
the  difference  between  the  middle 
number  and  the  last  is  to  the  last. 
This  is  found  when  the  quantities 
are  of  such  a  kind  fitrrc  f  hy 
wpatos  Bpos  T«  B(VT4pu  WtpixO 
javTfltf  /A^pct,  rabrtf  6  fitnos  r&  rplru 
^wti:4x*i  Tfi  Tplrw  fifpti  (Archyt. 
ap.  Porph.  til  Ptol.  Harm.  p.  267 ; 
Fragm.  Phil.  ii.  119).  A  similar 
indication  is  to  be  found  in  Nicom. 
Ina.  Arithm.  ii.  26,  p.  70,  in  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  three 
proportions;  Iambi,  in  Nioom. 
ArUhm.  p.  141 ;  Pint.  DeAn.  Procr. 
15,  p.  1019.  We  find  a  less  exact 
notice  in  Pint.  D$  Mus.   22,  p. 


1138,  who  sees  harmonic  propor- 
tion in  the  relation  of  the  numbers 
6,  8,  9,  12  a  apftOKUc))  fitoSrris  is 
^  ravT^  fiiipti  rwv  JSucpwv  abrmw 
^tp4xovffa  Ktd  bwtp^xop^imi^  as 
Plato,  Tim.  36  A ;  cf.  Epifum.  901 
A,  characterises  it.  This  propor- 
tion is  called  harmonic,  because 
the  first  numbers  between  which 
they  exist  (3,  4,  6,  or  6,  8,  12)  ex- 
press the  fundamental  proportions 
of  the  octave  (kppLOvla).  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  8  is  greater  than  6 
by  a  third  of  6,  and  less  than  12 
by  a  third  of  12;  on  the  other 
hand,  6  :  8  is  the  fourth,  8:12 
the  fifth,  6  :  12  the  octave.  The 
same  numbers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cube,  which  has  6  surfaces,  8 
angles,  and  12  terminal  lines,  and 
is,  therefore,  called  'ytw/icrpuc^ 
apyuovia  by  Philolaus  according 
to  Nicom.  In»t.  Arith.  ii.  26,  p.  72 
(cf.  Cassiodorus,  Exp,  in  Pmlms. 
ix.  vol.  ii.  36  b.  Gar.  Bockh, 
PkUol,  87  sq.);  Simpl.  De  An.  IS 
b;  Boethius,  Ariih.  ii.  49  (cf. 
Philop.  De  An.  E  16)  also  remark 
that  the  cube  was  sometimes  called 
hpfiovia  or  harmonia  geometrica. 
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rate  tells  us  that  they  defined  the  line  as  the  number 

two ;  ^  Philolaus  we  know  explained  four  as  the  number 

of  the  body  ;*  and  Plato  seems  to  have  called  three  and 

four  *  the  number  of  the  surface,'  and  *  the  number  of 

the  solid.'*    Plato  furthermore  derived  the  line  from 

two,  the  plane  from  three,  and  the  solid  from  four  ;^ 

and  Alexander  ascribes  the  derivation  of  solids  from 

planes,   planes  from   lines,  and  lines  from   points  or 

monads,  alike  to  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans.*    We 

may,  therefore,  certainly  assume  that  the  Pythagoreans, 

in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  figures,  identified  one 

with  the  point,  two  with  the  line,  three  with  the  plane, 

1  M^aph,  Tii.   11,  1036  b»  7.    Asclep.  SchoU  in  Arist.  p.  541  a, 
It  is  often  difficult  to  determine     23 :  "rhv  Z\  rdcirapa  kptB/MV  fl\eyo¥ 


whether  the  matter  of  an  object 
should,  or  should  not,  be  included 
in  its  definition ;  hence  iiropovffi 
riv9s  Hjifi  Kol  he\  rod  k^kXov  km  rod 
rptyt&yov,  &s  oi  irpo<r^Kov  ypofifjuus 
ipiiftrBai  koL  t^  ffvvex^^  (&s  if  the 
definition  that  a  triangle  con- 
tained within  three  lines  did  not 
sufficiently  designate  the  essential 
nature  of  the  triangle)  .  .  .  itoi 
aydyowrt  irdyra  elf  rohs  itpiBfiohSf 
Koi  ypofi-fJiris  rhp  \6yoy  rhy  ray  Zvo 
tjyai  ipwriy.  rivh^  it  is  certain, 
means  the  Pythagoreans  ;  the  Pla- 
tonists  are  subsequently  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  Pythago- 
reans. 

'^  In  a  passage  which  we  shall 
consider  further  on,  Iambi.  Th.  Ar. 
p.  56  :  ^lA^Aoos  8c  iitrkrh  fiadrifia- 
riKhy  jiiytBos  rpixv  8io<rTiv  iv 
rtrpdZi^  itoi6rrrra  Ktd  XP^^^^  ^wtSct- 
^afA4yris  rrjs  ^^trtws  ip  irtvrdBi, 
^6x<»(ny  Si  4v  k^dtt^  yovy  8i  Ka\ 
iy^iwf  Kol  rh  W  ohrov  K^piMvoy 
^&s  4v  4i95ofu£8t,  fierdt  ravrd  ffnitriy 
ipvra  Kol  ^iKiav  fcal  fiifriy  icai  hri- 
yoiay  iy  iy^odBi  cvfi^^veu  roh  odtriy. 

F  F  2 


[ol  TlvB.']  rh  <rw/Aa  aTXwt,  rhy  Hk 
vtyrt  rh  ^vffuchy  <rAfia,  rhy  9h  t(  rb 
%yL^vxoy.  It  is  true  that  a  vezy 
improbable  reason  is  given  for  this, 
viz.,  because  6^2x3,  and  that 
the  even  designates  the  body,  and 
the  uneven  the  soul. 

'  Arist.  quotes  {De  An,  i.  2, 
404  b,  18),  as  borrowed  from 
Plato*s  lectures  on  philosophy: 
yovy  fity  rh  h;  iirurr'fifAriy  Bk  to  8wo 
.  •.  .  rhy  8i  rod  iirtit41iov  kpiBfihy 
8(J|ay,  atffSriaty  9k  rhy  rod  <rr€ptod. 

*  Arist,  loc.  cU. ;  Metapk,  xiv. 
3,  1090  b,  20  ;  Ps.-Alex.  in  Me- 
taph.  xiii.  9,  p.  756,  14  Bon.:  r^y 
8i  Karh  rh  ei',  priaiy  iipx^t^  ohx 
SfJioltfS  flaiiyoy  £reurr«s,  oKK*  ol  fiky 
avrobs  rovs  dptOpiohs  rk  eWij  rois  /ii€- 
ytSeaiy  fXtyoy  ixi<p4p€ty,  otoy  ZvdZoi 
yiky  ypofifi^^  rpidSa  84  ^irtW8y,  t6- 
rpdSa  8i  ar^pt^.  roiadra  ykp  iv  rois 
Ttpl  ^i\oaoif>(as  Iffropet  ntpl  UXd- 
rwvos,  Cf.  Zeller,  Plat.  Studien, 
237  sq. ;  Brandis,  Be  Perd,  Arist. 
lib.  p.  48  6q. 

*  Vide  p.  408,  1. 
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four  with  the  solid ;  their  reason  for  this  being  that 
the  straight  line  is  limited  by  two  points,  the  'first 
rectilinear  figure  by  three  lines,  the  simplest  regular 
body  by  four  surfaces,  whereas  the  point  is  an  indivisible 
unity.*  But  by  virtue  of  their  general  tendencies  they 
must  necessarily  have  believed  that  this  derivation  of 
the  figures  of  bodies  involved  a  similar  derivation  of 
the  corporeal  itself^*  for,  as  we  have  before  remarked,^ 
they  supposed  bodies  to  consist  of  the  lines  and  planes 
enclosing  them,  as  they  supposed  lines  and  figures  to 
consist  of  numbers. 

According  to  Philolaus,  the  elementary  nature  of 
bodies  depends  upon  their  form.  Of  the  five  regular 
bodies,  therefore,  he  assigned  the  cube  to  the  earth, 
the  tetrahedron  to  fire,  the  octohedron  to  air,  the 
icosahedron  to  water,  the  dodecahedron^  to  the  fifth 

*  It  is  thus  thftt  this  doctrine  is  doubt  referred  to  in  t<he  question 

always  explained  bj  the  ancients ;  put  bj  Aristotle  to  the  I^hago- 

ef.  p.  407, 3 ;  40S,  1 ;  and  the  passages  reans  (yide  p.  400),  viz..  Whether 

quoted  by  Brandis,  I.  o,  and  Gr.-  the  first  body  arose  from  eurfaces 

rom,  Phil,  i.  471 ;  Nikom.  Jrithm,  or  from  something  else  ? 
ii.  6 ;  Boeth.  ArUhm,  ii.  4,  p.  1328 ;  *  Vide  p.  407  sq. 

Theo.  Math.  161  sq.;  Iambi.  7%.  *  Ap.Stob.i.  10  (Bockh  Philol. 

Ar.  p.  18  sq.;  Speusippus,  t6u2.  p.  160):  icod  t&  ^i'  r$  <r^pf  ff^ftara 

64;  Sext.  Pt/rrA.  iii.  164;  Mom.  (the  five  regular  bodies)  WiTt  ^rrf. 

ir.  4.  vii.  99  (z.  278  sqq.) ;   Joh.  t^  iy  r§  <r^p^  (the  bodies  which 

Philop.  J)e  An»  G,  2 ;  Diog.  viii.  26.  are    in    the    world — ^Heeren    and 

No  doubt  these  passages  imme-  Meineke  would  omit  these  words) 

diately  apply  to  the  derivation  of  wvp^  dZmp  koI  7a  ical  k^p  icaX  6  ras 

geometry,  so  common  after  the  time  <r^p€u  ZkKtis  (such  is  the  text  of 

of  Plato.    But  it  is  probable  that  codes  A.  Bockh,  and  others  read 

the  Platonic  doctrine  was  the  same  &  ras  <r^alpas  6\Kds ;  Meineke,  a 

on  this  point  as  the  Pythagorean ;  ras  <r^ptu  KvKkdf;  Scfaaarschmidt, 

for  the  combination  in  question  Froffm,  d.    Philol.    p.    60,  S  ras 

certainly  rests  on  the  standpoint  <r4>edpas  tyKot,  or  even  &  .  .  .  . 

of  the  Uieory  of  numbers.  6\6ras ;    Heeren,    6   ras    ff^aipas 

'  As    is    presupposed    in    the  iXxos^    which    according    to    him 

passages  quoted.   Such  a  construe-  designated  aether  as  that  which 

tion  of  bodies  from  surfiices  is  no  draws  and  moves  the  globe  of  the 
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element  which  embraces  all  the  others;  that  is  to 
say,  he  held  that  the  smallest  constituent  parts  of 
these  different  substances  had  the  supposed  form.*  If 
we  might  assume  that  Plato,  who  borrowed  thes6 
definitions  from  Philolaus,  also  followed  him  in  the 
particulars  of  his  construction,  we  must  believe  that 
Philolaus  adopted  a  somewhat  complicated  procedure  * 
in  the  derivation  of  the  five  bodies;  but  this  theory 
is  not  only  unsupported  by  any  adequate  evidence,* 
but  even  in  the  exposition  of  Plato  there  are  consider- 
able arguments  against  it.**     Whether  this  derivation 


world*  Perhaps  we  should  read: 
b  r.  o*^.  KifkKoSf  or  rh  r.  <r^.  tXas) 
itiix'rrov.  Plut.  Hoc,  ii.  6,  6  (Stob. 
i.  450,  Galen,  c.  11)  :  nvOaiy6pas 
ir^VTC    axuiJ^'^'^    ovrtap    ffrtp^&pj 

i,W€p    KOXttTCU    Kat    fXaBtlUOfTlKii,    iK 

fi^v  rod  k6$ov  f  iifrl  y^yovivai  r^v 
T^v,  ^K  8^  Tijf  -KvpafdZoi  t6  irvp,  iK 
8i  rov  6Kra49pou  rhr  kipa,  ix  Hh 
Tov  eiKo<ra49pov  rh  ffSovp,  ix  Zk  rod 
iotZ€Ka49pou  riiy  rov  iraarrhs  fr^cupap, 
Cf.  Stobseus,  i.  356,  where,  as  in 
Diog.  viii.  25  (Alex.  Polyh.),  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  fifth  element :  ol 
k-wh  TlvOay6pov  rbv  KSff/juty  tripoupay 
Kara  ffxvf^  r&yrttrtrdptovirroixfwv. 
*  In  what  concerns  the  fonp 
elements,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  words  of  Philolaus  have 
this  meaning.  It  is  only  in  regard 
to  the  fifth  of  the  regular  bodies, 
the  dodecahedron,  that  a  question 
might  be  raised.  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  the  elementaiy  par- 
ticles of  the  substance  which,  ac- 
cording to  Philolaus,  has  formed 
the  globe  of  the  world  (i.e.  the 
outer  shell  of  the  globe)  present 
this  form  ?  or  is  it  the  globe  itself 
'  which  does  so  ?  There  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  iayours  the  first  of 


these  theories,  viz.  that  among  the 
disciples  of  Plato  all  those  who  in- 
cline the  most  to  Pythagoreanism, 
so  far  as  our  information  extends 
on  this  subject,  admit  the  fifth 
element,  eether,  in  addition  to  the 
other  four.  This  circumstance 
equally  contradicts  the  idea  that 
the  author  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion borrowed  the  fifth  body  from 
Aristotle.    Vide  p.  317. 

«  Vide  Part  ii.  a,  676  sq.  3rd 
edition. 

»  For  Simpl.  De  Calo,  252  b, 
43  (Schol.  in  Arist  510  a,  41  sq.), 
can  scarcely  have  taken  his  state- 
ment from  Theophrastus,  to  whom 
he  refiprs  merely  for  his  assertion 
about  Democritus.  It  is  more  pro- 
bably deriTed  from  the  pseudo- 
Timaeus  (De  An.  Mundi),  from 
whom  he  has  previously  (452  b,  14) 
quoted  a  passage  (p.  97  £  sq.). 
This  is  most  likely  the  souroe  of 
the  statement  of  Hermias,  Irris, 
c.  16,  which  attributes  to  Pytha- 
floras  and  his  school  the  whole 
Platonic  constructioo. 

*  The  Platonic  construction  of 
the  elementary  bodies  by  means  of 
right-angled  triangles  cannot  be 
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of  the  elements  belonged  to  the  earlier  philosophers, 
or  was  originated  by  Philolaus,  and  whether  in  connec- 
tion with  this  the  four  elements,  omitting  the  fifth,  came 
from  the  Pythagoreans  to  Empedocles,  or  conversely 
with  the  addition  of  the  fifth,  from  Empedocles  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  is  a  question  that  the  historical  evidence 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide ;  *  there  are  grounds,  how- 
ever, for  preferring  the  second  of  these  alternatives. 
The  theory  of  Philolaus  presupposes  too  high  a  develop- 
ment of  geometrical  knowledge  to  be  compatible  with 
great  antiquity,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  that 
Empedocles  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  more 
accurate  conception  of  the  elements,  and  maintained 
that  they  were  four.^  This  construction,  thei*efore,  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  Philolaus. 

This  conclusion  is  confiiined  by  the  fact  that  the 
Pythagorean  notions  concerning  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  connect  themselves  with  the  other  presuppositions 
of  the  system,  independently  of  the  doctrine  of  the 


applied  to  the  dodecahedron.  Con-  passage  in  Aristotlei  De  OmIo^  iii. 

seqaentljfif  this  oonstrnction  were  5,  304  a,  9  sq. 

made  the  point  of  departure,  it  '  The  celebrated  Terses  of  the 

would  be  impossible  to  see  in  the  Golden   Poem   are    of    uncertain 

dodecahedron  a  specific  elementary  origin,  Tide  p.  428,  3  ;  322.    Evi- 

form ;  and,  in  fact,  Plato  sets  aside  dence  like  that  of  Vitruvius,  viii. 

the  dodecahedron,  Tim.  65  G,  cf.  Prtef,  (cf.  Sextns,  Afaih,  x.  283 ; 

40  A,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  Diog.  viii.  25),  which  attributes  the 

imply  that   this  fifth  body  was  doctrine  of  the  four  elements  to  Py- 

known  to  him  from  another  source,  thagoras  and  Epicharmus,  as  well 

but  that  he  was  unable  to  make  as  to  Empedocles,  cannot,  of  course, 

use  of  it  in  his  exposition.    Inde-  be  taken  into  account.    The  frag- 

pendently  of  the  Platonic  method  ment  of  the  pseudo-Athamas,  ap. 

of  reducing  the  elements  to  certain  Olem.  Strom,  vi.  624    D,  is  cer* 

figures,  there  existed  a  second  and  tainly  not  authentic, 

simpler  method,  as  is  proyed  by  the  •  Vide  infra,  Emped. 
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elements.  A  fragment  of  Philolaus,'  indeed,  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  world,  maintains  that  the  world 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be;  which  would 
incline  us  to  believe  the  statement  *  that  the  Pythago- 
reans in  what  they  said  of  the  formation  of  the  universe 
intended  only  to  assert  the  logical  dependence  of  the 
derived  in  respect  to  the  primitive,  and  not  an  origin  of 
the  universe  in  time.*  But  as  we  have  before  shown 
the  spuriousness  of  the  passage,  and  as  Stobaeus  does 
not  give  us  the  sources  or  the  reasons  for  his  statement^ 
no  argument  can  be  based  on  this  evidence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Aristotle  distinctly  says  that  none  of  the 
earlier  philosophers  held  the  w^rld  to  be  without  begin- 
ning, except  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  which  is  never 
ascribed  to  the  Pythagoreans,  viz.,  that  the  substance  of 
the  world  is  eternal  and  imperishable,  but  that  the  world 
itself  is  subject  to  a  constant  vicissitude  of  generation 
and  destruction  ;*  and  what  we  know  of  the  theories 


*  Ap.  Stob.  1,  420  (vide  suprcL, 
p. 399,  lY.h^*^  nSfffios  ^1  cuvvos 
Kal  CIS  ciwa  iiofAd^ei  .  .  .  .  cfs  4ii>v 
KoX  avy^x^s  Kal  ^^<rt  Siawcd/Aciros 
ffol  ir€fuay€6fA€yos  4^  ipxt^lot.  It  is 
immaterial  in  regard  tx>  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  whether  we  read 
with  Meineke,  instead  of  ifx^^^^^i 
euS(«,  or,  still  better,  with  Kuse 
(Arist.  lib.  ord.,  p.  35),  ipx^s  &r5(w. 

>  Stob.  i.  450 :  nvearySpas  ^<rl 
yfvprtrhy  kot*  Mvoiguf  rhv  K6(rfiO¥ 
ob  Kara  xp^^oy.  That  Pythagoras 
regarded  the  world  as  never  having 
had  a  beginning  is  often  affirmed 
by  later  writers,  vide  in/,  p.  440,  2, 
e.g.  Varro,  De  re  ntsL  ii.  1,  3,  who 
ascribes  to  him  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  human  race;  Cen- 
sorin.    Pu    Xat.    4,    3 ;    Tertull. 


Apologet.  11 ;  Theophilutf,  M  Autoi. 
ni.  7,  26,  who  for  that  reason  ac'-< 
cuses  Pythagoras  of  setting  the 
necessity  of  nature  in  the  place  of 
Providence. 

»  So  Ritter  thinks,  i.  417.  But 
in  maintaining  at  the  same  time 
{ibid.  p.  436,  vide  wpra,  f,  404) 
that  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
gradual  development  of  the  world, 
he  evidently  contradicts  him8«'lf. 
Brandis,  i.  481 ;  Chaignet,  ii.  87; 
Rohr,  De  PhilaL  Fragm.  .irtpl 
^XVs,  p.  31. 

*  De  Colo,  i.  10,  279  b,  12: 
y^if6fi9POP  fi^v  fiiroyrcs  §tya(  ^triy 
[rhv  ohfKafbv']f  iAXA  yw6yiW0v  ol 
fiky  iitBtopf  ol  8i  ^otprhy  .  .  .  o/  ff' 
^voXA.^  M  pL^y  niirets  Srh  8^  &XA»f 
fx^'^  ^ftp^/J^yoPy  Kol  Tovro  &ei  Hia- 
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of  his  predecessors  only  confirms  this  assertion.*  The 
expedient,  also,  by  which  Stobseus,  or  rather  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  whom  he  here  follows,*  endeavours  to  save 


TcXciv  o^ws  &inrtp  'E/ATffSojcA^Y  6 
'AKpoyovTifOS  fcal  ^UpducKuros  6 
'E^cVioT.  In  regard  to  these  last, 
it  is  said«  p.  280  a,  11,  that  their 
opiDion  accords  with  the  theory 
which  represents  the  world  as  eter- 
nal, and  only  subject  to  a  change 
of  form.  Cf.  Phys.  Tiii.  i.  250  b, 
18  :  &XV  iffot  fihv  inrtlpovs  r«  k6c' 
fjLOvs  thai  ^cMTi  Ktd  rols  fiktf  yiyvtff- 
Oai  Tohs  6h  ^tiptffBai  rStv  K6(rfJL»y^ 
mI  ^affiy  thrai  Kivnaiv  .  .  .  Itroh  8* 
€va  (sc.  K6fffAoy  tlycu)^  1j  oifK  ktl 
(  s  ^  iLnsip^Mt  ovTw  ohK  &c2  revs  yiJkv 
ytyvtcBoi^  etc  the  doctrine  of  £m- 
pedocles)  koI  ircpl  rr^s  Ktvi\c^<»s 
tnroriB^vrai  KCLjk  \6yoif. 

>  Ghaignet  (i.  249  ;  ii.  84)  ap- 
peals, in  opposition  to  this  opinion, 
to  the  well-known  saying  of  flerac- 
leitus  Hnf,  vol.  ii.  Her.).  But  as  I 
have  already  obserred  in  Hermes^ 
z.  I87>  that  which  Heracleitus  here 
charactenses  as  uncreated  and  im- 
perishable is  not  the  system  of  the 
worldf  the  eternity  of  which  was 
taught  by  Aristotie  and  thepseudo- 
Philolaus,  but  only  the  vvp  Miwoy, 
th«  primitive  substance  which,  in 
developing  itself,  formed  the  world, 
and  into  which  the  world  resolves 
itself.  All  the  physicists  presup- 
pose such  an  uncreated  principle, 
without  deducing  from  it  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  cf.  on  Xenoph. 
The  same  answer  may  be  given  to 
Rohr's  objection  (p.  31),  urging 
that  in  the  fragment  quoted  p.  372, 
1,  Philolaus  called  the  itrrit  tAv 
Tpayfi^Tuy  eternal.  The  i<rri» 
rwv  irpoy^TCtfv,  the  Limit  end 
the  Unlimited,  may  be  eternal ; 
but  it  does  not  foUow   that  the 


world  formed  from  it  is  also  eter- 
nal. Lastly,  if  Aristotle  {Metaph, 
xiv.  3,  1091  a,  12)  says,  against 
the  Platonic  theory  of  numbers, 
&TOiroy  ik  Koi  yipwuf  voitiv  kWspv 
6vr»y,  we  cannot  conclude  froni 
this  passage,  as  Ghaignet  does  (ii. 
87 ;  in  his  citation  he  is  more  than 
inaccnrate)  that  the  Pythagoreans, 
in  describing  the  formation  of  the 
world,  did  not  intend  to  discuss 
a  creation  of  the  world  in  time. 
This  remark  (even  if  it  were  cer- 
tainly proved  to  refer  to  the  Py- 
tJiagoreans)  is  not  concerned  with 
the  formation  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  origin  of  numbers  from 
the  Great  and  Small.  Now  Aris- 
totle, speaking  in  his  own  name, 
describes  numbers  as  eternal.  If 
Ghaignet  thinks  he  can  prove  by 
the  help  of  the  passage  {De  Ooth, 
i.  10;  vide  preceding  note)  that 
the  eternity  of  the  world  was 
taught  before  Aristotle,  he  com- 
pletely misunderstands  the  sense 
of  the  passage  ;  iASios  there  means 
infinite  duration,  not  the  absence 
of  commencement,  which  alone  is 
here  in  question. 

■  We  have  elsewhere  shown 
(Part  iii.  b,  114  sq.)  how  general 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world  was  among  the  Neo-Pytha- 
goreans.  That  the  statement  of 
Stobseus  only  reproduces  their 
opinion,  is  proved  by  his  attri- 
buting to  Pythagoras,  whose  doc- 
trine is  unknown  to  Aristotle,  a 
distinction  which  greatly  trans- 
cends the  standpoint  of  his  epoch, 
and  in  reality  is  only  affirmed  by 
the    Platonic    schooL      Ghaignet 
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the  eternity  of  the  world  for  the  Pythagorean  system, 
is  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  the  Platonists^  only; 
neither  he  nor  his  commentators  ever  mention  the 
Pythagoreans  in  that  connection.  This  would  surely 
have  been  impossible  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
an  exposition  of  Philolaus  or  any  other  Pythagorean, 
which  not  only  maintained  that  the  world  was  without 
beginning  or  end  in  the  most  decided  manner,  but  on 
the  very  grounds  brought  forward  in  his  own  system. 
Irrespectively  of  this  objection,  however,  it  is  most  im- 
probable that  the  ancient  Pythagorians  should  have 
conceived  the  universe  as  an  eternal  product  of  the  world- 
creating  energy.  The  distinction  beijween  the  logical 
dependence  of  things  on  their  causes,  and  their  origin 
in  time,  requires  a  longer  practice  and  a  finer  develop- 
ment of  thought  than  we  ean  suppose  possible  among 
the  earliest  thinkei*s.  If  they  enquired  into  the  origin 
of  the  world,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  its 
commencement  in  time :  as  we  see  from  the  ancient 
theogonies  and  cosmogonies.  Not  till  some  time  had 
elapsed  was  it  necessary  to  abandon  this  point  of  view, 
and  then  on  two  considerations:  1.  That  matter  must 

ftnd  Rohr  consider  that  they  hare  c7irai7W/icyov  8i,  o^Kfo-riv  aXi^s* 

found  in  the  testimony  of  Stobseus  6fiol»s  ydp  ^curi  to7s  rk  Ziaypdfifiara 

sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  doc*  ypd^wri  koL  (t^s  tlprriiUvai  ircpl  t^s 

trine  of  Pythagoras  and  the  ancient  y€v4att»Sy  obx  &s  ywoikiyov  vori, 

Pythagoreans.      But    we   cannot  kKKh  ZilaffKoXias  xh^^  ^'  imKKov 

trust  writers,  whose  sources  it  is  7ywpt(i(rr»y,   Amrtp  rb  Mypafifxa 

impossible  to    trace    beyond    the  yiyySfuvoy  0ecurafi4vovs.    It  is  clear 

Neo-Fythagorean  epoch ;  and  least  from  what  follows    that    certain 

of  all,  can  we  trust  so  recent  a  Platonists  are  here  intended.    Sim* 

compiler.  pliciuB  and  other  writers  say  that 

'  De  Ccdo,  i.  10,  279  b,  30 :  %v  Xenocrates  is  alluded  to,  and  also 

81  rtv^s  /3o^0«My  iwixupov^i  ^4p§ip  Speusippus. 
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be  without  origin,  and  2,  that  the  world-forming  energy 
can  never  be  conceived  as  inactive.  The  former  idea,  as 
far  as  we  know,  was  first  enunciated  by  Parmenides,  the 
latter  by  Heracleitus  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  thence 
even  by  them  and  their  successors  was  not  the  eternity 
of  our  universe :  Parmenides  inferred  from  his  propo- 
sition the  impossibility  of  becoming  and  passing  away, 
and  accordingly  he  declared  the  phenomenal  world  gene- 
rally to  be  illusion  and  deception.  Heracleitus,  Empe^ 
docles,  and  Democritus  maintained,  each  in  his  own 
way,  an  infinity  of  worlds  of  which  every  one  had  had  a 
beginning  in  time.  Lastly,  Anaxagoras,  adopting  the 
ordinary  theory  of.  a  sole  and  unique  world,  supposed  this 
likewise  to  have  shaped  itself  at  a  definite  period  out  of 
the  unformed  primitive  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle  never  thought  of  attributing  a  description  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  philosophers  who  main- 
tained ii%  eternity  so  consciously,  and  on  principle,  as 
the  reputed  Philolaus.  There  is,  therefore,  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  what  is  stated  concerning  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world  really  refers  to  a 
beginning  of  the  world  in  time.  In  fact,  any  other 
interpretation  of  the  texts  is  inadmissible.  According 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  the  central  fire  was  first  formed 
in  the  heart  of  the  universe ;  this  is  also  called  by 
them  the  One  or  the  Monad,  because  it  is  the  first  body 
of  the  world ;  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  because  it  is  this 
which  engenders  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  they  also  call  it 
Hestia,  the  hearth  or  the  altar  of  the  universe,  the 
guard,  the  citadel  or  the  throne  of  2ieus,  because  it  is 
the  central  point  in  which  the  world-sustaining  energy 
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has  its  seatJ  How  this  beginning  of  the  world  itself 
came  about,  Aristotle  (loc.  dt)  says  they  were  unable 
to  explain,  and  we  cannot  certainly  discover  from  his 
language  whether  they  even  attempted  an  explanation.^ 
After  the  formation  of  the  central  fire,  the  nearest 
portions  of  the  unlimited,  which  according  to  the 
obscure  notions  of  the  Pythagoreans  signified  at  once 
infinite  space  and  infinite  matter,  were  constantly  being 
attracted  to  this  centre,  and  becoming  limited  through 


»  Vide  p.  444,  4;  446,  1 ;  Arist. 
Metaph,  xiv,  3 ;  xiii.  6  {supra,  p. 
400  ;  407,  2  ) ;  Philol.  ap.  Stob.  i. 
•  468 :  rh  irparoy  dp/xoffS^p  th  tp  iv 
T^  fUaif  ras  a^pas  (the  sphere  of 
the  world)  ^Effria  KoXeiToi.  The 
same,  ibid,  860 :  6  KSa-pas  cTt  iffriv 
Hp^aro  Hk  yiyiftffOai  &xp'  '''^v  fitcov. 
The  text  may  be  more  exact,  but 
iiirh  rov  fiitrou  -would  certainly  be 
clearer.  Ibid,  p.  462;  videtn/ra, 
p.  446, 1 ;  Plut.  Nunuiy  c.  11  :  K6(rfjLou 
ot  fUffoy  ol  UuBarYOpiKol  rh  Tvp 
IBpiaBai  POfJii(ov*Ti,  kq*  tovto  'Effrlw 
KtUiovtri  KoX  fiovdlSa,  Cf.  Iambi. 
7%.  Arithm.  p.  8  :  irp^s  ro^ois  ^turX 
\ol  Ilvd.]  It 9 pi  rh  lUffop  T»p  rtaadr- 
pvv  aroix*^o^v  KuirB<d  riya  ivaJiiKhv 
iidwvpov  K^fiop,  ol  riiv  tuairrfrck 
rrjs  B4as  (instead  of  this  word,  we 
should  doubtless  read  0€<rc«t)  icol 
^Ofiripov  tlli4pai\4yoPTa  (U,  viii.  16). 
Therefore,  continues  tke  author, 
Parmenides,  Empedocles,  and  others 
say:  tV  impoZik^v  ^vatp  'Zffrins 
Tp&trop  ip  ikifftf  lUpiaBojL  koX  8t^  rh 
Mfi^awop  <pv\da(r€ip  t^ip  ain^p 
Upav,  We  see  from  these  passages 
how  the  irpSnop  %v  in  Aristotle  is 
to  be  understood.  The  central 
fire,  because  of  its  place  and  its 
importance  for  the  universe,  was 
called  the  One  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  earth,  for  ojcample,  wag 


called  two,  and  the  sun,  seven 
(vide  mpra,  p.  421).  But  how 
this  determinate  part  of  the  world 
WHS  related  to  the  number  one,  or 
distinguished  from  it,  was  not 
stated.     Vide  p.  410  sq. 

•  Aristotle  says  {Metaph.  siv. 
3),  vide  9Up,  p.  400 :  rov  ipbs  ava~ 
roBipTos  ffr*  il  iiriviZvp  rfr*  iK 
Xpoias,  which  signifies  indeed  much 
the  same  thing  as  i^  hrvicihmp  ;  cf. 
Arist.  De  semu,  3,  439  a,  30 :  ol 
nv$ay6p€ioi  r^p  iirupdvuoLP  XP^^^ 
4Kd\ovp  fffr*  iK  ffTcippjarros  ^i'  4^  &p 
kxopovffip  cfx(iy.  But  we  cannot 
infer  from  this  (as  Brandis  does, 
i.  487)  that  the  Pythagoreans  really 
foUowed  all  these  methods  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  body, 
still  less  that  aU  these  modes  of 
explication  had  reference  to  the 
Central  fire.  But  Aristotle  might 
express  himself  in  this  way,  even 
had  the  Pythagoreans  said  nothing 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  bodies 
were  formed.  Similarly  in  Metaph. 
xiv.  6,  1092  a,  21  sq.,  he  puts  the 
question  to  the  adherents  of  the 
number-theory — •  how  numbers  re- 
sult from  their  elements,'  /J|ci  or 
avp$io€i,  &s  4^  4pvw(ipx^yToiy,  or  &s 
4kxh  oripfAaros,  or  its  4k  rov 
4tQtin'iQv  i 
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this  attraction,*  until  by  the  perpetual  continuation 
and  extension  of  that  process  (thus  we  must  complete 
the  accounts)  the  system  of  the  universe  was  at  last 
finished. 

The  xmiverse  was  conceived  by  the  Pythagoreans 
as  a  sphere.*  In  the  centre  of  the  whole  they  placed, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  central  fire;  around  this  ten 
heavenly  bodies'  moving  from  west  to  east  describe 
their  orbits  ;*  ferthest  off,  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars, 
next  the  five  planets ;  then  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
earth,  and  tenth,  and  last,  the  counter-earth,  which  the 
Pythagoreans  invented  in  order  to  complete  the  sacred 
number  of  ten.  The  extreme  limit  of  the  universe  was 
formed  by  the  fire  of  the  periphery,  which  corresponded 
to   the   central  fire.*      The   stars  they  believed  were 


*  Arist.  loc.  eit. ;  cf.  mpra^  p. 
400, 1.  The  same  doctrine  seems  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  conserva- 
tion in  Pint.  Plac,  ii.  6,  2 :  nvearf6' 
pas  &ir6  wphs  Ktd  rod  ir4fiirrov 
irroix^lov  [ip^curdai  r^v  yitftviv  rod 
K6afiou],  only  that  here  the  unlimi- 
ted is  confounded  with  the  rtpUxot^ 
of  Aristotle,  the  iBther. 

>  :S^jpa  is  the  usual  expression, 
p.  442,  1 ;  436,  4. 

*  The  Pythagoreans  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  determine 
their  order  in  a  precise  manner. 
Simpl.  fie  Colo,  212  a,  13  {Schol. 
497  a,  11):  &s  lL69fifios  Iffroptiyriiy 
rTJs  04<r9ms  rd^iv  us  rohs  Uvdayo- 
ptlous  TTpdnovs  iwap4pcty, 

*  As  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  regard  to  the  earth  and 
the  other  bodies  of  the  universe. 
For  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  sun,  from  east  to  west,  could 
not  be  explained  by  the  motion  of 
the  earth  around  the  central  fire, 


unless  that  motion  was  from  west 
to  east.  Whether  the  Pythagoreans, 
like  Aristotle  (cf.  Bockh,  d,  Kosm, 
System^  p.  112  sq.),  understood 
this  movement  from  west  to  east 
as  a  movement  from  east  to  east, 
or  ixom  right  to  right,  and  called 
the  east  side  the  right,  because  the 
movement  starts  from  that  side; 
as  Stobseus  thinirs.  Eel.  i.  358 
(PlutP/oc.  ii.  10;  Galen,  c  11, 
p.  269),  seems  to  me  doubtful. 

*  Arist.  De  Cotlo,  ii.  13,  sub 
init. :  ruv  irXcfcrrwr  M  rov  fi4(rou 
KtltrBai  \ty6vrwif  \r^v  ttjit]  .  .  . 
ivwnins  ol  fttpX  rV  'IraX^oir,  iraXorf- 
H,tvoi  Zk  TlvBaydpfioi  K^youvw.  4it\ 
fjiktf  yiip  rov  fjL4<rov  vvp  e7r«  ^a<rc, 
r^y  9k  yrjy  %v  r&y  Airrpttw  ohram 
KVKXjip^9pofi,4tfnyv€p\rh  /i4<rou  v^ra 
re  ical  1ifi4pav  ttouiv.  Mri  8*  itftarriaw 
&AAqr  ra^rfi  KarcuTKtvdCowri  yiiw, 
%y  iunlx^oyci  tvofM  KaKovaw^  ov 
Tphs  rik  ^Mp6fifya  rohs  \6yovs  ical 
rks  tdrlas    CnrowrtSf    iAA^    Tp6s 
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fixed  in  transpaxent  circles  or  spheres,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  which  upon  their  axes  they  were  carried  round.* 


rivas   \iyovs  ical    8(J|os    avrSev  rh 

ficvoi  avyKMTfiftr  (which  is  explained 
in  the  following  manner  in  Metaph. 
i.  5,  986  a,  8) :  hrti^  tiMiov  ^  8«- 
Kks  tlvai  8oirc7  irai  trturav  TrepitiKrifd- 
vcu  r^v  rwp  apiBfi&y  (pvaiv^  K<d  t& 
^fpSfitya  Kvrk  rhy  ovpavhy  Zina  fihy 
%hai  ^ao'iy,  SyTO»y  8i  iyy4a  ft.6yoy 
T&y  ipeuffpiiy  8i&  rovro  htKdrrjy  r^v 
iyrlxBova  iroiQwriy)^  rf  yiip  rtfua- 
TiiTy  oXoyrai  vpotr^Kfty  T^jy  rifjutard' 
rriy  ^dpxfn^  X^P^*  ^^"^  ^^  *^P 
fihf  y^s  rifu^tpovj  rh  8«  v4pas  r&y 
fttrei^ht  rh  V  i<rx<»''rov  icol  th  fidtroy 
v4pas  .  .  .  Iti  8*  oY  7c  Hv9arf6pfiok 
Koii  8i&  t5  iiiXurra  Trpoai\Kuv  ^vKdr- 
rf<r0ai  rh  Kvpuircerov  rov  travrSf 
rh  Bk  iiiaov  eZwu  roiovrov  %  ^ihs 
^v\aii^y  iyofidiowrtj  rh  ra6rriy  (x^*^ 
r^y  x^P^  ''^P'  ^^^y  2^3*  b,  19 : 
[r^j'  yijy  <p<uri\  Kty^iaBcu  irvicAy  rcpl 
rh  fiiffoy,  ol  fUvov  ih  rainiy  iXKk 
nol  rj^y  hyrix^oya.  Stob.  Bid.  i. 
488 :  *i\6XajQS  Tvp  iy  fi4<r^  vtpl  rh 
xiyrpoy,  Swtp  *Efrrlay  rov  vayrhs 
itaXci  Koi  Aihs  oUoy  kcU  Mrirtpa 
Ot&y,  ^lA^yrtKoLirvyoxJhvKaLtLirpoy 
^{tffHar  KaX  irdkty  Tvp  Irtpoy  kyurd^ 
rw  rh  TtpUxoy.  irpSarov  8*  cTfcu  ^o'ct 
rh  fiiffoy^  ircp)  8^  rovro  84iia  adfiara 
0€ut  xop«^«i'  (hence  probably  the 
Xoptiat  of  the  stars,  ap.  Plato.  Tim. 
40  c)  ohpayhy  (that  is  to  say,  the 
heaven  of  fixed  stars ;  it  is  clear 
from  the  end  of  the  passage  which 
will  be  quoted  farther  on,  that  the 
expression  belongs  to  the  narrator), 
frXjourhras,  m«^  «5j  IJAtoj',  i^'  f  a"f- 
X^Jirrjv,  d^'  f  rhy  Tfl*'.  *^*  f  '^h'^ 
ityrixioya,  fi*6t  &  ffibfiirayra  rh  irvp 
*Z(rrlas  4x1  rit  K4yrpa  [r^  K4yrp^] 
rd^uf  4!w4xoy,  Alexander  ad  Me- 
taph,  i.  6,  p.  20,  Bon.  (vide  mpra,  p. 
402,  2),  on  the  subject  of  the  sun : 


WSfxijy  ykp  avToy  rd^iy  ^x^iy 
[<f>aff\y  ol  JlvB.^  r&y  irtpl  rh  fittrov 
Kol  riiv  'LffrCay  KtyoufUywy  94Ka 
aufidr^t"  KiyturBou  7&p  furit  r^y 
r&y  iir\ay&y  a^ipay  Ktd  r&r  w4yrt 
rks  r&y  vAoHW'aiy,  fiftf  %y  [?  hv^ 
oyZ6riy  r^v  ct\4iyr\y^  «ca)  7^1'  7^1/ 
4ydrriy,  fi^B^  ify  r^y  iiyrtxBoya, 
Bockh  has  already  refuted  (Philol. 
103  sq.)  the  anonymous  author  in 
Fhotius,  p.  439  b,  Bekk,  who  at- 
.tributes  to  Pythagoras  twelve  Bia- 
cosms  and  passes  over  the  eounter- 
earth  ,the  fire  of  the  centre  and  of  the 
circumference,  and  places  instead 
a  circle  of  fire,  a  circle  of  air,  and 
a  circle  of  water,  between  the  moon 
and  the  earth. 

*  Alexander  treats  this  opinion 
as  Pythagorean  ;  Theo  {Astron.  p. 
212,  Mart)  mentions  Pythagoras 
himself  as  having  been  the  first  to 
discover  kot*  Idiwy  rw&y  k6kXwv 
Kol  4y  Uilats  8^  ff<palpcus  (Cod.  (8. 
iia^pais)  4yiedffi4ya  xeu  81'  ixtiyvy 
Kiyoificya  (sc.  rh  wXay^ficya)  9oKfiy 
rifiiy  ^4p^$cu  81a  r&r  (tpiiuy.  We 
find  these  ideas  in  Plato  and  Par- 
menides,  which  confirms  their 
antiquity,  and  proves  that  the 
Pythagoreans,  perhaps  after  the 
example  of  the  founder  of  their 
school,  were  the  authors,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  chief  representatives,  of 
the  theory  of  the  spheres,  which 
Was  of  such  importance  in  Oreek 
philosophy.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  carried 
along  by  spheres,  i.e.  by  hollow 
globes ;  or  whether  the  fixed  stars 
alone  were  fastened  to  a  hollow 
globe,  and  the  planets  to  simple 
circles,  as  Plato  supposed.  Roth 
(ii.  a,  808  sq.,  244)  attributes  to  the 
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Among  the  bodies  of  the  universe  the  central  fire 
occapies  the  first  place,  not  only  from  its  position,  but 
because,  on  account  of  this  position,  it  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  support  of  the  whole,  the  measure  and 
bond  of  the  universe,*  which  indeed  sprang  solely  from 
it  and  through  its  operation.  The  Pythagoreans  were 
accustomed  to  conceive  all  such  relations  not  merely 
mathematically  and  mechaDically,  but  at  the  same 
time  dynamically;  we  should  therefore  have  expected 
that  they  would  attribute  to  the  central  fire  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  whole,  even  if  this  were  not 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  their  doctrine  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  and  their  opinions  (presently  to  be 
considered)  on  the  origin  of  the  fire  of  the  sun.*  Later 
accounts,  however,  in  connection  with  this,  assert  that 
the  soul,  or  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  was  supposed  to 

Pythagoreans,  and  even  to  Fjtha-  ^•nfU9vpy6s,  inhere  the  iiy^iioviKhv  is 

goras,  the    theories  of   eceentric  certainly  Stoic  and  the  Deminigus 

circles,  and   epicycles.      Not  only  Platonic ;  but  the  comparison  of  the 

are  we  without  sufficient  evidence  central  fire  with  the  keel  of  the  ship 

on  this  point  (for  Nicomachus  and  of  the  universe  seems  to  be  truly 

Inmblichus   ap.   Simpl.  D«   Goelo,  Pythagorean.     Nicom.  (ap.  Phot. 

227  a,  17;    8choL  603  b,  11,  are  Cod.  187,  p.  143  a,  32)  also,  among 

not  trustworthy),  but  the  theory  is  many     later    documents,     brings 

opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  an-  forward  a  statement,  according  to 

eient  astronomy.  As  to  the  opinion  which  the  Monad  was  called  by 

of  Roth  (I.  «.),  according  to  which  the    Pythagoreans    Zavhs    T^pyos, 

Eudoxus,  Callippus,  and  Aristotle  which  must  have  come  from  some 

were  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  ancient  tradition.  Proclus,  in  7¥f». 

epicycles,  it  becomes  quite  untena-  172  B:   «cal  ol  Ilv9ay6puoi  8i  Zayhs 

ble  after  due  consideration  of  the  irOftyoy  ^  Zayhs  ^vXa«V  &ir«K^EXovy 

passages  in  question  in  Aristotle  rh  fi4(ror, 

and  his  commentators.    Vide  Part  '  This    is    confirmed    by    the 

ii.  344  sqq.,  2nd  ed.  tfStimony  of  Parmenides  (the  Py- 

^  Vide  p.  441,  1  ;  444,  4  ;  also  thagorean  origin  of  this  testimony 

Stob.  i.  462 :  rh  Bh  iiy^fioifiKhy  [♦!-  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place). 

\6\aos   tl^ifty]   iv  r^  luvatrdr^  according  to   which  the   divinity 

mfpl,   Svcp  rp6ir€ws  HIktiv  vpoinre-  that  regulates  the  whole  has    his 

fidXXero  r^s  rov  voprhs  <r^aipas,  6  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  universe. 
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be  diffused  throiighout  the  whole*  from  the  central  fire, 
or  from  the  circumference;  but  this  is  probably  a 
subsequent  expansion  and  modification  of  the  ancient 
doctrine,  and  the  soiut^  of  this  modification  must  be 
sought  in  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  of  the  Stoics.* 


'  For  example,  the  Psendo- 
Fhilolans  ap.  Stob.  i.  420  (cf.  p.  438, 
3)  lx<*  ^  '^^^'^  '''^  ^X^  "f^*  Kiifdfft6s 

lad  avy^j^s  Ktd  ^Un  itmrytifuvos 

T^  yukv  itfitrdfioKoy  (the  unchange- 
able part  of  the  -world)  ivh  ras  rh 

XAyas  ircpaioDroi,  t^  8^  fierafi^KKoy 
inh  ras  (r9\<ivas  ii^XP^  *'*^*  y^^' 
intX  94  7c  KoX  rh  Kiy4op  i^  al&vos 
fit  oiura  vcpciroXci,  rb  8i  Kiyt6fuvoVf 
&s  rh  Kiv4oy  Ayci,  oUrw  Siart^crai, 
itydr/Ka  rh  fA^y  ittKhntroy  (Chaignet, 
ii.  81»  proposes  to  substitute  iuci- 
yarov  fo^  this  word,  but  the  im- 
mobility of  the  Ktydoy  is  not  to  be 
proved  by  alleging  that  it  i^  ai&yos 
ircptroXef),  rh  9k  SsiiraB^s  clftcy,  ural 
rh  fjukw  y»  Koi  ^x^^  &v(iicetfMa(?)«a«', 
T^  8i  ytyifftos  Koi  fjterafio\as.  Alex. 
Poljh.  ap.  Diog.  viii.  26  sqq. :  ic6<r- 
fioy  (^ii^uxoy^  yotphy^  cipcupofiBri  .  . 
iySpdiirois  clvcu  irphs  $tobs  <rvyy4' 
yuay  Korh  rh  fiertx^iy  iw^puitov 
Btptiov,  dib  Ktd  'jrpayo€7<r$cu  rhy  6 thy 
rifiuy  .  .  .  Zi-ffKUv  r*  inrh  rod  iiXlov 
Ltcrlya  9ih  rod  aidtpos  rov  tc  )^uxpov 
Koi  wax^os  (air  and  -water)  .  .  . 
ravrriy  Hk  r^iy  i.icTiya  Ktd  elf  tA 
fi4y$ri  96€(r0cu  koU  Bih,  rovro  (iMwottiy 
riyra  .  .  .  ttvai  8i  riiy  ^vxv" 
iLirSavatrfia  vuBipos  Kcd  rov  Stpfiov 
Kol  rov  ^xpo^  •  '  ^Odyardy  r*  tlyou 
avrV*  4irfi9-fix9p  KoHrh  4^*  oZ  ini4(r- 
Tarrcu  kBdyar6y  itrru  Cic.  N.  D. 
i.  11,  27 :  Pythagoras,  qui  censuitf 
animum  esse  'per  naturam  rerum 
omnem  intentum  et  commeantem,  ex 
quo  nostri  animi  carpemtur.  Cato, 


21,  78:  AudUbam  Pythagoram 
Pythagoreoaque  .  .  nunquam  dubi- 
tasse,  qtnn  ex  univerea  mente  divina 
delibatoe  animoe  haberejrws.  Flut. 
Piac.  Qu.  viii.  4,  3,  p.  1007 : 
to  the  question,  *  What  is  Time  ? ' 
Pythagoras  replied,  *The  Soul  of 
the  World.'  Plao.  iv.  7,  1 :  nv$, 
TlKdrwy  Apdaproy  c7yw  r^y^^uxfl"' 
i^iovo'ay  yiip  9ls  r^y  rov  woan-ht 
t^uX^y  iLyaxofptiy  rphi  rh  ^juoyeWs. 
Sext.  Math.  ix.  127 :  The  Pytha- 
goreans and  Empedocles  teach  that 
men  are  not  only  related  to  each 
other  and  the  gods,  but  also  to  the 
animals,  ty  yap-  iwdpx^ty  irytvim. 
rh  8i^  Toyrhs  rov  K6cfMou  JkrJKoy 
^vxns  rpixov,  rh  fcol  lyovy  riftSts 
"Kphs  iKuya'  for  this  reason  it  is 
wrong  to  kiU  and  eat  animals^ 
8tob.  i.  453;  Simpl.  De  QbIo, 
229  a,  88  (Schol.  in  Ariet.  dO& 
a,  32):  ol  l\  yvriiridrtpoy  ainwy 
{r&v  livOayopiK&y)  fitrcurxSwrts  irvpi 
fjuky  iy  r^  fi4ir<p  \4yowri  r^y  dTifiiovp- 
yiK^y  Z^ofuy  rijv  in  fi4o'ou  Tracay 
r^y  yriy  fwoyoyovo'eu^  xai  rh  dirci^try- 
fi4yoy  avrris  iyaBdKwova-ay  •  Bih  ol 
flip  ZfOvhs  iripyov  ohrh  KoKovffiv^  &£ 
abrhs  4v  ro7s  Tliu&ayopiKo7s  lorSpjioty, 
ol  Bh  Aibr  (pv^'^ch'',  &$  4y  robots,  ol 
Bh  Atbs  $p6royf  &s  &\Ao(  ^toffCy.  Cod. 
Cold.  Schol.  506  a,  9 :  8tb  ko)  ir\cx- 
Brjyai  rijy  rov  irayrhs  ^vxffy  4ic 
fx4o'ov  wplhs  rhy  Ifcxofroy  obpaw6y, 

*  In  regard  to  the  fragment  of 
Philolaus  and  the  testimony  of 
Alexander,  ic  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  393,  2;  399, 1)  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  authentic.  As 
to  the  question  before  os,  it  must. 
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Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  theories  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  about  the  soul,*  quotes  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans only  the  celebrated  assertion  that  the  particles 
emanating  from  the  sun  are  souls,  and  he  infers  from 
hence,  not  without  diflSculty,  that  they  regarded  the 
soul  as  the  moving  principle.  Now  it  is  very  improbable 
that  Aristotle  should   have   confined   himself  to  this 


apart  from  what  is  said  in  the  texjt, 
at  once  appear  strange  that  the 
0oul  (in  agreement  with  Plato  and 
Aristotle)  should  be  relegated  to 
the  periphery  of  the  world,  with- 
out mention  being  made  of  the 
central  fire,  with  which  the  author 
seems-  wholly  unacquainted.  It  is 
equally  strange  that  the  soul  and 
the  0cioy  should  be  regarded  as  the 
eternally  moved  and  the  eternally 
movinff  (the  Pythagoreans  con- 
sidered the  Bua  o'c^furro,  or  the 
constellations,  but  not  the  Buov  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  the  word  as 
etubjectto  moTement.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  placed  movement  on  the 
side  of  the  Unlimited,  cf.  p.  402, 1  ; 
381, 1).  It  is  easy  to  see  in  this  a 
reproduction  of  a  passage  in  Plato 
(^Crat.  397  c),  and  of  another  in 
Aristotle  {Db  An.  1,  2,  vide  infia, 
p.  468,  4),  on  Alcmseon,  the  result 
of  a  misunderstanding.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  recognise  the  influence  of 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  ideas  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  move- 
ment of  the  soul  in  a  circle,  and 
the  language  used  to  express  that 
doctrine.  In  the  exposition  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  short  state- 
ment of  Sextus,  the  Stoic  element 
is  equally  apparent;  witness  the 
wvtv/ta  Sia  irctyrhs  Si^Koy,  the  con- 
ception of  the  human  soul  origi- 
nating from  the  Divine  soul  by 
.emanation,  the  cosmology,  so  dif- 


ferent from  that  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, which  we  shall  discuss  fur- 
ther on,  and  the  number  four 
applied  to  the  element.  Cicero 
speaks  in  quite  the  same  manner, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
writer,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  most  recent  and  the  most  con- 
venient documents  in  his  exposition 
of  ancient  systems,  may  have  in 
this  instance  referred  to  Alexander 
himself.  The  definition  given  in 
Plutarch  does  not  seem  to  belong 
to  the  ancient  Pythagoreans.  The 
riytfioMiKhy  of  StobsBus  is  evidently 
Stoic  Si  mplicius,  and  the  writer 
who  reproduces  his  evidence,  clearly 
did  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  original  dcctrines  of  Pythago- 
reanism  from  the  new.  Nor  can  we 
mistake  the  recent  origin  of  a  frag- 
ment quoted  by  ClemeuByCohort.  47, 
c :  6  fikv  Bfhs  ««•  X*  otros  di  oixf  *J 
rivts  dirovooi/0-ir,  iicrhs  ras  Huuetxr- 
/I'flffioSf  &XX*  4r  o^rf,  UXos  iv  B?^ 
r^  K6K\^f  iviffKOTos  Tdaas  y€¥4cios, 
Kpaffis  T&y  Z\uv  at\  ^v  iral  ipydras 
rw  cdnov  9vydfumv  koX  tfynw  kwiv- 
Te»v,  iv  ohpaof^  iptotrr^p  Koi  «tbrra»ir 
irar^p,  rovs  icai  ^^x^^ts  r^  tK^ 
ic(>k\^  (r£-«-w),  iriirrwv  Kiyturis, 
(The  same  in  the  recension  of  Po. 
Justin,  Part  iii.  b,  102,  1,  2  A.) 
The  polemic  of  Uie  Stoic  Pantheism 
against  the  Aristotelian  Deism  is 
manifest  here. 

>  J)e  An.  li;  vide  inf.  pA76, 2, 
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assertion,  if  such  important  and  fully-developed  con- 
ceptions as  those  we  have  quoted  were  known  to  him  ; 
and  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  conceptions  of  such 
importance  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  anyone 
so  intimately  acquainted  as  Aristotle  was  with  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine.*     We  cannot  therefore  ascribe 

goreans  from  those  who  considered 
the  soul  as  the  hpxh  1^%  Kiyfi<rtws 
(for  example,  the  pseudo-Philolans) 
when,  after  describing  their  ideas 
on  the  soul  (404  a,  20),  he  pro- 
ceeds  thus,  404  a,  20:  M.  ratnh 
8i  ^ipomu  KcX  tiroi  \4yovffi  r^v 
^wx^^v  T^  airh  kivovp^  &c.  He  eould 
not  have  expressed  himself  in  such 
a  manner  if  they  had  been  the  ear- 
liest  precursors  of  Plato  on  this 
point;  cf.  Hermes,  x.  190.  The 
objections  made  by  Chaignet  and 
Kohr  haye  no  great  weight.  The 
former  says  (ii.  176):  Since  Aris- 
totle concludes  from  the  Pythago- 
rean conception  of  solar  corpus- 
cles that  the  soul  is  endowed  with 
motiye  force  (404  a,  21,  Mkouti 
ykp  oil  01  irdvTfS  ^fi\ri4p4yM  r^v 
Kltniffuf  olicf i^JTOTOV  cTvou  rf  ^^XV)* 
it  necessarily  follows  from  this 
that  be  attributes  to  the  Pythago- 
reans a  World-soul.  Rohr  speaks 
in  a  similar  manner  {I.  c,  p.  21). 
But  the  fact  that  Aristotle  is  here 
making  a  simple  deduction,  of 
which  he  himself  is  not  certain,  is 
enough  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  his  having  had  in  his  possession 
so  precise  an  explication  as  that  of 
our  fragment.  Chaignet  (ii.  84)  ap- 
peals to  the  other  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  (vide  infra,  AlC' 
m<eon)t  Alcmson  also  ascribes  to 
the  stars  a  soul  eternally  in  motion. 
But  Aristotle  says  nothing  of  tne 
kind.  He  merely  affirms  that,  ac- 
cording tO'  Alcmaeon,  the  Btta,  the 


*  The  second  hypothesis  is  evi- 
dently impossible.  The  first  loses 
any  probability  it  might  seem  to 
have,  if  we  consider  with  what  care 
and  completeness  Aristotle  quotes 
everything  which  his  predecessors 
have  said  on  the  Nubject  of  the  souL 
At  the  commencement,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  he  expresses  his 
intention  of  enumerating  all  pre- 
vious opinions:  rks  r&y  vportpvy 
t6^as  cvfittapaXofji^tiw  8<roi  rt  irtpl 
avT^f  ^Tc^forro,  and  at  the  end  : 
rd  fi^y  obv  xapaZedofi4pa  vcpl  4^X^f 
.  .  .  TawT*  iffriy.  That  which  the 
pseudo-Philolaus  asserts  so  de- 
cidedly, namely,  that  the  soul  is 
the  KiyrfTuehv^  is  precisely  what 
Aristotle  dares  not  attribute  cate- 
gorically to  the  Pythagoreans  (404 
H,  16:  ^oiirff  8^  Ktd  rh  irapit  r&y 
UvOayofytluy  Key^/Atyoy  tV  <i(rriiy 
fx^iv  Sidyoiay).  It  would  be  very 
surprising  that  the  Pythagoreans 
should  not  be  named  among  those 
who  regarded  the  soul  as  one  of 
the  elements,  if  they  had  really 
said  what  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
Cicero,  and  others,  attributed  to 
them.  The  only  thing  that  might 
be  objected  is  that  Aristotle  was 
speaking  of  the  human  soul,  and 
not  of  the  soul  of  the  world.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  He  speaks  of 
the  soul  in  general,  and  notably  of 
the  soul  of  the  world :  the  pr<>- 
tended  Pythagoreans  speak  also  of 
the  human  soul.  Now  Aristotle 
expressly  distinguishes  the  Pytha- 
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the  doctrine  of  the  worid-soul  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  even  if  they  suppofled  that  heat  and  vital  force 
flowed  into  the  universe  from  the  central  fire,  this 
ancient  materialistic  notion  is  very  different  from  the 
theory  of  a  world-soul  conceived  as  a  particular  incor- 
poreal essence. 

Around  the  central  fire,  the  earth,  and  between  the 
two,  the  counter-earth,  revolve  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  earth  always  turns  the  same  side  to  the  counter- 
earth  and  the  central  fire  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  rays 
of  the  central  fire  do  not  come  directly  to  us,  but  in- 
directly from  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  central  fire  as  the  sun,  we  have  day ; 
when  it  is  on  the  other  side,  night.'     Some  accounts, 


sky  and  the  stAPS,  are  in  perpetual 
moyement,  which  does  not  at  aU 
imply  that  this  philosophepreducwl 
all  movements  to  a  unique  spiritual 
principle,  distinot  from  the  body  of 
the  world,  and  Hiffused  throughout 
the  universe.  Lastly,  Rohr  (/.  c. 
p.  21)  cites  Plato's  Phado,  86  B 
sqq.,  to  prove  that  the  opinion 
spoken  of  by  Arist.  De  An.  i.  4, 
and  according  to  which  the  soul  is 
reirarded  as  the  harmony  of  the 
body,  belonffed  to  the  Pythago- 
reans. But  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  infer  from  this  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans admitted  a  soul  of  the 
world  (did  Aristoxenus  and  Di- 
csearchus  admit  one  ?).  We  shaU 
presently  see  that  we  have  no 
right  to  attri  bute  such  a  doctrine  to 
the  Pythagorean  school. 

»  Arist.  De  Calo,  ii.  13;  vide 
Mf^o,  p.  444,  4 ;  Rimpl.  in  A.  /. 
229  a,  16  {Schol.  505  a,  19):  ol 
nv9ay6p9ia.  .  ,  .  iv  fi^v  r^  fiiff^ 
rod  xarrht  xvp  fli'oi   ^aai,  xfpi  Bk 


rh  liiffov  T^r  hunlxBova  4^4pt(r$ai 
^0-1,  T^r  o^ay  ical  aMiv^  hfrix^ova 
B}  KdKovftipnw  8t&  rh  i^  iyavrias  rpSc 
tJ  711  ftveu-  /ifrii  9h  r^y  hyrixOova 
4l  yri  4}8c,  ^9pOfi4y7i  ital  abr^  vcpl  rh 
fi4ffoy^  jweri  Si  t^j^  yTJy  ii  o'cX^ny 
(o9to»  yhp  ahrhs  ir  r^  ir4pari  r&w 
Tlu$ctyopiK&y  IcroptT)-  rifv  9k  71}^  &s 
ty  rwv  &(rrptty  oZtat'  Kiwovfiiyiiy  »€pl 
rhudtroy  Kork  lify  rrphs  rhv  1j\ioy 
frxftrtp  yvttra  koI  ^fjJpoty  iroiuy  ri  Si 
kyrlx^My  KiyovfjJvti  W9p\  rh  fi4ffoy  koI 
irofUyn  TTi  y$  tdrx  SpSrai  6^'  iifi&w 
9tk  rh  i-mpwrBfTy  ^luv  iuA  rh  t^t 
7^T  trStua.  According  to  this  pas- 
sage the  side  of  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit  is  always  turned  away 
from  the  central  fire  and  the 
countei^earth.  Plut.  Plae.  iii.  11, 
8  (Gulen,  c.  21) :  *iK6\auM  6  UvBn- 
ySpttoSt  rh  fihv  jtvp  fida-oy  rovro  ykp 
hyai  rov  wtunhs  ivrlap.  Btvr4Qay  Bik 
r^v  kyrixBow  rpirify  Si  %v  oUov/uy 
yyjy  4^  4yeun'la9  K9iti4yriy  tc  xai  #«- 
pi4ftpoti4yify  rft  kyrlxBovv  vap'  h  koI 
/A^  opoffOat  6wh  rmy  iy  rpSc  rohs  iy 
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it  is  true,  reject  the  central  fire  and  the  motion  of 


intlvif.  Ibid.  1 3  :  o{  /uiv  &XX01  iiiv^iv 
rV  'Pir  ♦iX^X.  Z'k  6  TivBvf,  k(ik\^ 
frtpt^p€(rOai  w€p\  rh  vup  Korii  k6- 

K\0V    \0^0V    ifAOlOTp6vUS    ^Kt^    Kcd 

^•X'fltfp.  Stob.  j.  630  (Bimilarly 
Plut.  Plac.  ii.  20, 7 ;  Galen,  c.  14,  p. 
275):  ^t\6\aos  6  nv$ay6ftttos  Aa- 
XociS^  rh»  ffXioy,  Scxif/ACfor  /iir  rov 

ZvnBowra  Si  icphs  iifua  r6  tc  ^&s  koI 
T^K  ii\4caff  £<rrc  rp6rwov  rurh  Zirrohs 
i\\iovs  ytyyfffBai,  r6  re  ir  tf  ohpay^ 
iri^wScf ,  Kol  rh  kn^  tsbrov  mtpo^iZts 
Kwrk  rh  icoirrpotiZis'  cl  ^^  rif  koI 
rplroy  \4^9i  r^y  it,irh  rov  ivAirrpoo 
Kai'  iufdieXmriy  Huunr^ipofidyiiy  vpbs 
il/jMsaiyfip.  Achill.  Tat.  in  Jr. 
ProUgq.  c.  19,  p.  138  Pet.:  ^i\6- 
Xaos  8<  (t^k  ^\i6y  ^<n)  r6  wvp&Hts 
jcal  Ztauy^s  XufiBdvotna  ivwdey  iwh 
rov  alOfpiou  irvp6s  wpds  ^fMS  ir^/iwtiv 
rijv  airy^y  dtd  rivay  kpcutfifidruy, 
itrrt  Kcn^  airrhy  rpurahy  wJyeu  rhw 
flAiov,  etc.  (the  sense  is  the  same  as 
inStobsens,  but  the  text  appears  de- 
fective). In  considering  these  state- 
ments, the  first  question  that  pi«- 
,  sents  i'self  is:  How  did  the  Pytha- 
goreans conceive  the  position  of  the 
counter-earth  in  regard  to  the  earth 
and  the  central  fire  ?  From  the  na- 
ture of  these  things  in  themselves, 
two  courses  seem  open.  They  might 
have  placed  it  either  between  the 
earth  and  the  central  fire  on  the 
radius  of  the  terrestrial  orbit 
▼hich  goes  from  one  to  the  other ; 
or  they  might  have  placed  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  central  fire,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  line  going  from  the 
earth  through  the  central  fire, 
and  prolonged  as  far  as  the  orbit 
of  the  counter-earth.  Schaarschmidt 
(Schrifst,  d.  Philol.  83)  quotes  the 
iyarrltgy,  i^  iyarrtas  of  Aristotle 
and  Simplicius  to  prove  that  such, 
according   to    the   I^thagoreans» 


should  in  reality  be  the  position  of 
the  counter-ear^,  but  this  interpr^ 
tation  seems  to  me  mistaken.  We 
may  very  well  suppose,  withBockh, 
that  this  expression  means  that  the 
earth  turns  its  face  from  the  central 
fire,  and  turns  it  towards  the  exte- 
rior circumference;  and  that  the 
contrary  holds  good  of  the  counter- 
earth.  If  even  we  refer  this  expres- 
sion simply  to  the  situation  of  the 
counter-earth  in  regard  to  the  earth, 
it  simply  implies  that  it  is  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  earth;  that  is 
to  say,  is  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
earth's  axis  (not  on  the  side  of  it) ; 
whether  on  this  side  or  that  of  the 
central  fire  is  left  undetermined. 
The  opinion  of  Bockh  is  confirmed, 
not  only  by  the  word  ivofityriv  in 
the  text  of  Simplicius,  but  also  by 
the  whole  analogy  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  according  to  which 
die  series  of  heavenly  bodies  was 
continued  without  interruption  from 
the  .periphery  as  far  hs  the  central 
fire,  and  not  terminated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  central  fire  (cf. 
Bockh,  m,  8chr.  iii.  320  sq., 
where  some  other  objections  of 
Schaarschmidt  against  the  earlier 
exposition,  of  Bockh  are  reftited). 
As  to  the  sun  and  the  solar  light, 
Achilles  Tatius  (as  well  as  Stobseus 
and  the  author  from  whom  he  takes 
his  information)  seems  to  admit 
that  the  solar  light  is  the  refiection 
of  the  fire  of  the  circumference. 
Bockh  (Philoi.  124  sq.)  thinks 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and 
believes  that  the  central  fire  is  the 
luminous  source,  the  rays  of  which 
the  sun  reflects  to  us ;  he  afterwards 
( Unters,  ub,  d,  kosm,  8ygt.  d.  Pla^ 
tofiy  94)  gave  the  preference  to  the 
opinion  of  Martin  {Etudes  snr  U 
Timie,  ii.  100),  acco^ling  to  whi^ 
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the  earth,  and  make  the  counter-earth  the  moon,*  or 
the  second  hemisphere  of  the  earth.*  But  this  is 
an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  old  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  from  the  standpoint  of  later  astronomy.  It 
is  impossible  that  these  accounts  can  be  based  upon 
any  tradition  as  to  the  theories  of  the  ancient  Pytha- 
goreans, or  of  Pythagoras  himself.*    It  is  only  among 


the  sun  concentrateB  and  reflects, 
not  only  the  light  of  the  central 
firei  but  also  that  of  the  external 
iire.  No  doubt  the  SrqOcTv  would 
not  exclude  a  reflection  of  the 
central  fire  (as  Bockh  has  suf- 
ficiently Rhown,  PhiloU  127  8q.)« 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  triple  sun  (a  doctrine) 
which  could  not  have  come  from 
Philolaus  himself,  cf.  p.  316)  is 
no  proof  that  the  solar  light  is  de* 
rived  from  the  central  fire,  and  not 
from  the  fire  of  the  periphery. 
Only  it  would  seem  that  if  this 
latter  fire  can  enlighten  the  sun, 
it  must  also  be  visible  to  us.  But 
we  shall  see  further  on  that 
the  Pythagoreans  perhaps  really 
thought  they  saw  this  fire  in  the 
milky  way.  This  belief  accords  with 
the  opinion  (contained  in  all  the  pas- 
sages quoted)  that  the  rays  of  this 
fire,  as  well  as  those  of  the  central 
fire,  are  concentrated  and  sent  back 
by  die  sun,  as  by  a  sort  of  burning 
glass.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
Pythagoreans  supposed  that  the 
other  planets  and  fixed  stars  were 
foci  of  the  same  kind,  but  less  in- 
tense, for  these  rays. 

»  Simpl.  L  c.  229  a,  37 ;  Schol. 
505  a,  32 :  noI  o0t»  ii^v  ainhs  rk 
rwv  TlvBayoptlwv  inrtti^axo'  ol  Zk 
'^yrjffi^tpoif  skbr&9  fierturx^y^^fi 
etc.  (vide  sup.  p.  447,  1)  (itrrpoy  di 


ain^y  jCp^yoir  iifitp&y  ydp  4tmy  a0ri| 
Kol  yvKT&v  air  la  .  ,  .  iyrlx^ova  Si 
T^v  (rt\'tiyriv  iKdXovy  ol  TlvBaydpttoi, 
&<nrtp  Kol  alBtplay  yriy^  etc.  As 
the  doctrine  here  given  as  purely 
Pythagorean  is  expressly  distin- 
goish^  from  the  Aristotelian  ex- 
position, we  are  all  the  more  certain 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  former. 
Clemens  (Strom,  v.  614  C),  even 
thinks  that  the  Pywhagoreans  meant 
by  the  counter-earth,  heaven,  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  word. 

'  Alex.  Polyhistor.  ap.  Biog. 
viii.  25.  The  Pythagoreans  taught 
K6<rfioy  .  .  .  f4,4(rriy  x€f,i4xoyra  r^y 
yrjy  Kal  ain^y  (r^«upoci5i}  Koi  rcpc- 
oiKOVfUyriy.  cfyoi  Zk  ica)  AmrfiroSat, 
Kcu  T&  iifuy  Kdru  ixttyois  &yw. 
Similarly  the  anonymous  author, 
ap.  Phot.  Cod,  249  (vide  p.  444,  4) 
says  that  Pythagoras  teaches  the 
existence  of  twelve  spheres,  which 
are :  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars,  the 
seven  planetary  spheres  (including 
sun  and  moon),  the  circles  of  fire, 
of  air,  and  of  water,  and  in  the 
centre  the  earth.  The  other  de- 
tails clearly  show  Aristoteliaa 
influence. 

'  As  Martin  thinks  (Ei.  sur  le 
TimSe,  ii.  101  sqq.),  and  Gruppe 
(D.  Kosm.  Syat.  d.  Oriechen,  p.  48 
sq.).  According  to  their  view,  Py- 
thagoras and  the  oldest  Pythago- 
reans represented  the  earth  as  an 
immovable  sphere  in  the  centre  of 
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the  Pythagoreans  of  the  fourth  century  that  we  find 
the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,* 
which  presupposes  that  the  counter-earth  and  the 
central  fire  were  abandoned  as  separate  parts  of  the 
universe.  It  matters  little  whether  they  were  absolutely 
suppressed,  or  the  counter-earth  regarded  as  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  the  central  fire  placed  in  the  interior 


the  nniyerse.  The  do  !trine  of  the 
central  fire,  and  the  revolution 
around  this  fire,  was  sabsequently 
advanced,  Gruppe  believes,  by  Hip- 
pasus  or  some  other  predeoesttor 
of  Fhilolaus,  but  at  first  without 
the  counter-earth;  it  was  only  a 
corruption  of  this  docirine  which 
inseiled  the  counter-earth  between 
the  earth  and  the  central  fire.  The 
groundlessness  of  these  hypotheses, 
which  Bockh  has  refuted  {I.  c,  p.  89 
eqq.)  very  efGpctuHlly,  is  manifest 
when  we  examine  from  a  critical 
point  of  view  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  based.  The  doctrines  which 
Gruppe  takes  for  traces  of  true 
Pytbagoreaniitm  are  rather  indica- 
tions of  a  period  which  was  unable 
to  place  ixsqM  at  the  ancient  Py- 
thagorean standpoint.  Lastly, 
when  Both  (ii.  a,  817  sq.  b,  247 
sq.)  maintains  that  Pythagoras 
and  his  school  understood,  by  the 
counter-earth,  the  hemisphisre  op- 
posite to  ours;  that  they  placed 
the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  ascribed  to  it  a  movje- 
ment  around  its  axis — this  asser- 
tion is  not  worthy  of  a  refutation. 
It  is  now  universally  recognised 
that  Copernicus  and  others  were 
wrong  in  attributing  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans the  doctrine  of  the  rot^ition 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun.    Vide  Tiedemoun  {Die  eraten 


PhUoMphm  Griechenlandst  p.  448 
sq. ;  Bockh,  De  Plat.  Syst.  Ol. 
Ghbor.  p.  xi.  sq. ;  Kl.  Schr\f.  iii. 
272);  PhM.  121  sq.;  Martin, 
Etudes,  &;c.  ii.  92  sq. 

*  According  to  Cic.  Acad.  ii. 
89,  123,  Theophrastus  named  as 
the  author  of  that  opinion  the  Sy- 
racusan  Uicetas.  Later  on  we  find 
it  inEcphantua  ( H  ippolyt.  i?^/t<^. 
i.  15,  p.  30;  Pint.  Plac.  iii.  13,  3), 
and  Heracleides  (Part  ii.  a,  887, 
third  edition).  Martin^  I.  e.  101, 
125,  and  Gruppe,  /.  c.  87  sqq.,' 
think  we  may  attribute  also  to 
Hicetas  the  central  fire  and  the 
pUnetary  movement  of  the  earth 
around  that  fire.  Cf.  however 
Bockh,  D.  kosm.  Syst.  PI.  122  tqq. 
He  shows  that  in  the  passage  of 
Plutarch,  P/ac.  iii.  9  (where,  in- 
deed, Eusebius,  Pr.  Ev.  xv.  65, 
g^res  our  actual  text,  but  where 
Pseudo-Galen.  Hist.  Phil.  21,  p. 
293,  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  Hicetas),  an  error  has  probably 
crept  in,  by  the  omission  of  some 
words ;  and  that  the  original  text 
may  have  stood  thus:  *lK4T7if  6 
Uv$ceY6peios  ft-lay,  ^i\.6\aos  8i 
S  nv6ay6p€ios  8i^,  etc  Tradi- 
tion tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  date 
when  Hicetas  lived ;  but  Boi-kh's 
conjecture  {I.e.  126)  that  he  was 
the  teacher  of  Ecphantus  and 
younger  than  Phiiolaus  seems, 
probableu 
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of  the  earth.  To  the  same  period  may  perhaps  belong 
the  theory  that  the  comet  is  a  separate  planet;^  this 
eighth  planet  might  serve,  when  the  counter-earth  had 
been  discarded,  to  maintain  the  number  ten  in  regard 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.'  The  conjecture  may,  however, 
have  emanated  from  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
system  of  the  ten  heavenly  bodies  and  the  counter-earth, 
or  rejected  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pythagoreans 
considered  the  shape  of  the  earth  to  be  spherical:'  its 


*  Arift.  Meteorol,  i.  6,  842  b, 
29:  rwy  V  'IroXiffiSy  rcrcs  koI 
KdKovyiivwp  Tlv6eeyoptlc»y  wa  Xdyou- 
<n¥  ainhw  (sc.  rhv  KOfi'fiTfip)  cTkou 
r£y  v\ayi,Tuy  haripmv,  A  similar 
opinion  is  f-aid  to  have  been  expres- 
sed by  Hippocrates  of  Chios  \circ, 
450),  and  his  disciple,  .£schylu8. 
Also  Alex,  in  A.  /.  (Arist.  Meteor 
ed.  Idel.  i.  180);  Pint  Plac,  iii. 
2,  1 ;  Stob.  Eel.  i.  576.  These 
last  added  that  others  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans regarded  the  comet 
merely  as  a  luminous  reflection. 
Olympiodorus  (p.  183,  Idel.) 
transfers  to  Pythsgoras  himself 
what  Aristotle  says  of  *  some  Py- 
thagoreans.* The  Scholiast  ad 
Arat.  Diosem,  359  (ap.  Idol.  I,  c. 
p.  380  sq.),  doubtless  throu^^h 
an  error,  gives  a  general  appli- 
cation to  the  text  relative  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  counts  Hippo- 
cratus  among  the  philosophers  of 
that  school ;  and  it  is  probably  in 
tliis  sense  that  he  is  called,  ap. 
Alex,  clf  rAv  fjM$nfiaTiK»y. 

*  The  central  fire  might  still 
presenre  its  significance,  even  if  it 
-were  conceived  as  surrounded  by 
the  earth  as  by  a  hollow  bphere. 

«  Bockh  {Kl.  Schr.  iii.  835  sq.) 
thinks  that  the  I^hagoreans  con- 
ceived the  earth  and  the  co^inter- 
earth  as  two  hemispheres  which. 


separated  by  a  space  more  or  less 
great,  turn  their  plane  bides  towards 
each  other.  He  has  been  led  to 
this  opinion  merely  by  the  presup- 
position (/.  c.  329  sq.)  that  the 
Pythagoreans  arrived  at  their  doe- 
trine  of  the  counter-earth  by  the 
partition  of  the  earth  into  two 
hemispheres.  He  afterwards  ad- 
mits that  Aristotle  had  no  idea  of 
such  an  opinion, but  represents  the 
earth  and  the  counter-earth  of  the 
Pythagoreans  as  two  complete 
spheres.  But  there  is  no  ground 
at  all,  in  my  judgment,  for  this 
supposition  of  Bockh  as  to  the 
origin  of  theP3rtbagoreHn  doctrine. 
If  they  once  conceived  the  earth  as 
a  sphere,  it  was  certainly  more 
natural — in  case  a  tenth  heavenly 
body  seemed  necessary — to  admit 
the  counter-earth  as  a  second 
sphere  than  to  divide  the  earth  it- 
self into  two  hemispheres.  The 
analogy  of  the  other  stars  also 
makes  it  probable  that  the  earth 
and  the  counter-earth  were  con- 
ceived ns  spheres,  as  well  as  the 
sun  and  moon.  Lastly,  if  Aristotle 
has  represented  the  matter  thus, 
we  can  scarcely  give  the  preference 
to  any  other  testimony.  Alex.  (ap. 
Diog.  viii.  26  sq.)  savs  that  the 
Pythagoreana  regarded  the  earth 
as  spherical,  and  inhabited  in  its 
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position  towards  the  central  fire  and  the  sun  was  such 
that  it  should  turn  its  western  hemisphere  to  the  central 
fire.^  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  overlook  the  in- 
clination of  the  earth's  orbit  towards  the  sun's ;  ^  this 
was  necessary  in  their  cosmical  system,  not  merely  to 
explain  the  changes  in  the  seasons,  but  because  the 
earth  would  otherwise  have  every  day  prevented  the 
light  of  the  central  fire  from  reaching  the  sun,  by  its 
passage  between  them.  Solar  eclipses  were  accounted 
for  by  the  passing  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and 
sun;  and  lunar  eclipses  by  the  interposition  of  the 
earth  or  other  heavenly  bodies  between  the  sim  and 
moon.'    The  Pythagoreans  held  the  sun  and  moon  to 


circumference  (which  implies  the 
idea  of  antipmles).  Favorinns  says 
(ap.  Diog.  Tiii.  48)  that  Fythngoras 
affirmed  it  to  be  round  {arpiyfyOKt}), 
But  neither  of  these  aBwenions 
should  outweigh  the  evidence  of 
Aristotle. 

*  Gruppe,  hoc.  cit^,  p.  65  sqq., 
thinks  that  the  earth  presented  to 
the  sun  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  to  the  central  fire  the  southern ; 
he  also  thinks  that  the  Pythagoreans 
regarded  the  side  turned  towards 
the  central  fire  as  the  upper.  But 
Bockh  has  completely  refuted  this 
hypothesis  (D.  koim.  Synt.  H, 
102  sqq  ;  cf.  Kl.  Sckr.  iii.  329). 

«  Plut  Plac  iii.  18,  2  (Galen, 
c.  14,  21):  ^i\6\aos  .  .  .  ir^KXy 
Trtpi4t4p*a$ai  [riiw  t^jt]  ir«p)  rh  irvp 
icar^  k6k\ov  Aa(av.  Ibid.  ii.  12,  2 
(Stob.  i.  602;  Galen,  c.  12):  Oweo- 
y6pas  TpHros  i'zwty<mK4ycu  \4yerai 
r^y  \6^wrtp  rod  (wBuueov  «c6/c\ov, 
9ivri¥a  OiyovUh^s  6  Xu>s  &t  Ulca^  M' 
yotay  ff^trtpiCercu.  Gf.  c  23,  6. 
According  to  others,  Anaximander 
had  already  made  this  discovery 


(vide  svpm,  p.  264, 3).  According 
to  Theo  (Astron.  p.  322  Mart, 
end  ;  Fragm,  ed.  Spengel,  p.  140), 
Eudemus  attributed  it  to  (Enopides 
~  if  we  may  read  in  the  fragment 
\6^(0Mnv  instead  of  ^id(winw.  The 
assertion  of  the  Placitat  that  Eu- 
demus had  taken  it  from  Pythago- 
ras, would  incline  us  to  suppose 
(as  Schafer  justly  observes)  that 
Eudemus  had  claimed  it  for  him- 
self (Schafer,  Die  Aslron.  Geogra- 
phie  der  Griechen  ^c,  Gymn.  progr, 
Flensb.  1873,  p.  17).  In  IMod.  i. 
98,  some  Egyptian  sages  assert 
that  CEnopides  had  learned  the  in- 
clination of  the  ecliptic  in  Egypt, 
which  equally  presupposes  that  he 
must  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Greece.  In  that  case 
the  Pythagoreans  would  have  de- 
rived it  firom  him.  Acoording  to 
Produs  (in  Eucl.  19,  66th  Fragm.) 
(Enopides  was  a  little  younger  than 
Anaxagoros,  and  a  little  older  than 
Philolaufl. 

•  On  eclipses  of  the  sun,  vide 
Stob.  L  526 ;  on  those  of  the  moon 
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be  vitreous  spheres,^  which  reflected  back  light  and 
warmth  to  the  earth.*  At  the  same  time  we  are  told 
that  they  conceived  the  stars  as  resembling  the  earthy 
and   surrounded   like  the  earth   by  an   atmosphere  ;^ 


vide  Arist.  De  Ccefo,  ii.  13,  293  b, 
21.  He  says,  after  speaking  of  the 
counter-earth:  ivloti  Zk  ioKti  Koi 
7\c(»  (Ttifiara  rotavra  iy^ix^irBai 
^4p%ffdai  ircpl  rh  ikitrov^  ijfwf  8i 
&8T)Xa  8(&  T^v  iirvtrpiirBiiffiy  txis  t^s. 
Zi\>  Koi  rhs  rris  aeX^Kqs  iKKti^tis 
•rKilovi  ^  rh.i  rov  iiXlov  yiyytffOcU 
(paaiy  tmp  ykp  4»tpofA4vo»»  tKturrov 
iufrt^pdrrfiy  ain^v^  oAX'  ov  fiSvoy 
T^v  yriy.  Similarly  Stob.  EcL  i. 
66S'{Plac.  ii.  29,  4;  Galen,  c.  16). 
Schafer  thinks  he  has  difieoTered 
the  reason  of  this  opinion  {I.  c.  p. 
19),  independently  of  the  greater 
number  of  lunar  eclipses,  in  the 
phenomenon  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
H.  NaL  ii.  13,  67*  and  the  date  of 
which  we  do  not  know.  Pliny 
says  that  the  moon  was  in  eclipse 
at  her  setting,  while  the  rising  sua 
was  already  visible  above  the  ho- 
rizon, a  phienomenon  explicable  by 
refraction.  We  find  the  same 
opinion  in  Anaxagoraa,  vide  infrcL, 
vol.  II. 

»  Vide  p.  450, 1.  and  Plut.P^. 
ii.  25.  7  (Stob.  i.  bb2)\^U}Say6pas 
learoirrpociSis  ff&ita  riis  ctKifyTit, 
(Similarly  Galen,  c  J  6.)  As  re- 
gards the  form  of  the  sun,  the 
Placita  (ap.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev,  xv.  23, 
7)  describe  it  as  a  vitreous  disc 
{iiffKos);  but  this  description  is 
not  found  in  any  other  text,  and 
expressly  contradicts  what  is  said 
in  Stob.  i.  526 :  oi  nv9.  o-^uipociS^ 
rhy  fi\ioy.  Moreover,  the  Pytha- 
goreans must  have  attributed  to 
the  sun  the  same  shape  as  to  the 
moon,  the  spherical  form  of  which 
is    never  disputed.      We    must, 


therefore,  consider  the  statement 
of  Eusebiufi  as  erroneous. 

*  Whence  came  light  and  heat 
to  the  sun  and  the  moon?  We 
have  already  discussed  this  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  sua  (p.  450, 1). 
As  to  the  moon  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  light  was  supposed 
to  be  derived,  not  directly  from  the 
central  fire,  but  from  the  sun  which, 
in  the  time  of  Philolaus,  had  long 
been  regarded  as  the  source  of  the 
moan's  light.  Por  if  the  moon 
had  received  her  light  from  the 
central  fire,  she  must  always  have 
been  enlightened,  since  she  pre- 
sents the  same  side  to  the  cen- 
•tral  fire  as  lx>  tiie  earth.  Aris- 
totle mentions  also  (vide  supra, 
455,  3)  the  opinion  (incompatible 
with  the  assertion  of  Piiilolaus  of 
tan  heavenly  bodies)  that  other 
bodies  besides  the  earth  cause 
eclipses  of  the  moon.  We  cannot 
perceive  in  this,  as  Bockh  does 
{PhUoLm)  and  Martin  (Etudes, 
90),  an  interposition  of  these  small 
planets  between  the  central  fire 
and  the  moon,  but  the  interposition 
of  these  planets  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Why  the  moon  is 
not  enlightened  by  the  central  fire, 
or  is  enlightened  too  faintly  to  be 
visible  tx>  us  without  the  light  of 
the  sun,  is  not  explained  by  any 
document  tliat  we  possess. 

*  Stob.  i.  514:  'H^oicXc/Stjs  koX 
oi  Hv6ay6pfioi  cKcurroy  r&y  hirrifmy 
K6(rfjLoy  iiwdpx^iy  yijy  vtpitx^'^^ 
i4pa  re  (Plut  Plac,  ii.  13,  8; 
Galen,  c.  13,  add:  koI  ai$4pa)  4y  r^ 
dvefpy  cd$4pr  ravra  di  t^  H^fjiara 
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they  attributed  to  the  moon,  plants  and  living  beings 
far  larger  and  fairer  than  those  on  the  earth.^  This 
theoty  was  founded,  it  would  seem,  partly  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon's  disc,  which  resembles  the 
earth ;  and  partly  on  the  desire  to  discover  a  special 
abode  for  the  souls  who  had  quitted  the  earth,  and  for 
the  daemons.^  Also  they  thought  that  the  stars,  which 
like  the  earth  were  planets,  but  which  belonged  to  a 
better  portion  of  the  universe,  must  possess  everything 
that  serves  to  adorn  the  earth,  in  a  more  perfect 
manner.  Of  the  planets,  the  order  of  which  the 
Pythagoreans  were  the  first  to  determine,'  Mercury 
and  Venus,  the  two  which  later  astronomy  places  be 
tween  the  sun  and  the  earth,  were  placed  by  them 
between  the  sun  and  Mars.*      Pythagoras  is  said  to 


iv   ro7s   *Op<l>iKo7s  pfprrat'  KofffAO- 
iroiovffi  y^  %Kaj(rrop  rav  iiartpwy. 

»  Plut.  Plac.  ii.  30,  1  (Galen, 
c.  15) :  ol  IlvOcfySpfioi  (Stob.  i.  562 : 
r»v  Tlvdaryoptlwv  riyhs^  &y  iari 
^tK6Kaos)  ycciSt)  (pcdytaBtu  t^k  irc- 
Xiiyfjv  Stii  rh  trtptoucucBai  aMiv 
KoOdirtp  7^y  vap*  i;fjuv  y^y,  fi9l(o(ri 
j^(fots  fcol  ipvrots  KdWloffur  thou  yiip 
wtirrtKouhtKawXaffloya  rh  ijr*  abriis 
('£a  Tp  9uydfi(i  firi^hy  vpirrocfutriKhy 
iiwoKplyoyra  fcal  r^yrifi4pcwroffa6riiy 
r ^  /i^Kci.  Bockh  ( 1 3 1  sq . )  suspects 
-with  reason  some  error  in  the  last 
statement.  For  if  one  terrestrial 
day  corresponds  with  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  around  the  central 
fire,  the  moon,  whose  period  of 
revolution  is  20  times  and  a  half 
greater,  ought  to  have  days  as  long 
as  a  terrestrial  month — that  is,  in 
round  numbers,  30  terrestrial  days. 
The  size  and  strength  of  the  in-' 
habitants  correspond  to  the  length 
of  the  day.    But  perhaps  the  ex- 


pression may  be  inexact,  and  the 
author  means  to  say  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  day  light  is  equal  to 
15  complete  terrestrial  days.  In 
any  case,  however  (as  we  have  ob- 
served  p.  317)»  the  inaccuracy  of 
our  document  proves  nothing 
against  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  of  Philolaus. 

'  The  first  remark  is  to  be 
found  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
previous  note;  the  second  notion 
comes  from  the  Orphic  poems,  and 
the  saying  ascribed  to  Pythagoras 
by  lambL  V,  P.  82 :  rl  ivriv  ai 
fuucdpuv  vjjffot ;  ^Xios,  ircA^i^. 

'  Eudemus,  ap.  Simpl.  De  Coelo, 
212  a,  13;  &?Ao2.  497  a,  11. 

*  Cf.  on  this  subject,  besides 
the  texts  cited  p.  444,  4;  420,  2, 
Fate,  Sep.  x.  616  E ;  Tim.  38  D ; 
Theo  Astron,  c.  1 5,  p.  1 80.  Against 
these  testimonies  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing :  Nicom.  Harm.  6,  33  sq. ; 
Plin,if(fi^.  Hat.  il  22, 84 ;  Ceoflorin, 
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have  discovered  that  Venus  is  both  the  morning  and  the 
evening  star,'  The  heaven  of  fixed  stars,  in  common 
with  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  revolves  around  the 
central  fire  ;'  but  as  its  apparent  diurnal  revolution  is 
interrupted  by  the  movement  of  the  earth,  the  Pytha- 
goreans must  have  here  conceived  a  far  longer  period 
of  revolution,  imperceptible  in  relation  to  the  daily 
revolution  of  the  earth :  they  seem  however  to  have 
been  led  to  this  theory  not  by  actual  observations,  but 
merely  by  dogmatic  presuppositions  on  the  nature  of 
the  stars.'  They  reckoned  motion  among  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  unchange- 
able regularity  of  their  courses  found  the  most  obvious- 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  stars,  in  which  they  believed, 
like  most  of  the  ancients/  According  to  the  period  of 
revolution  attributed  to  the  fixed  stars,  they  seem  to 
have   determined  the  universal    year, — a    conception 

DL  Nat,  13,  3  ;  Chalcid.  in  Tim,  c.  the  evidence  quoted  p.  444, 4.  Vide 
71,  p.  155  (197  Mull.),  and  other  Bockh,  D,  Koam.  8ya.  PL  p.  99  sq. 
statements  of  more  recent  origin,  (as  against  Orappe,  1.  c  70  sqq.)' 
vhich  follow  the  order  that  was  '  The  precession  of  the  equi- 
afberwards  adopted.  Bat  these  noses,  of  which  Bockh  is  thinking 
texts  hare  as  little  authority  as  the  {loc,  eit.  p.  98,  99  sqq. ;  Philol.  118 
verses  of  Alexander  of  Ephesus  sq.),  was  only  discovered  at  a  much 
(contemponirjofGicero,astowhom  later  time  by  Hipparchus,  as  we 
cf.  Martin,  in  his  edition  of  Theo's  find  from  other  sources. 
Astronomy,  p.  66  sq. ;  Meineke,  *  Vide  (besides  Neo-Pythago- 
Anal.  Alex.  371  sq. ;  Miiller,  Hist,  rean  writtrrs,  such  as  Onatas,  ap. 
Gr.  iii.  240);  ap.  Theo,  loc.  cit  Stob.  i.  06,  100;  OcelLos,  c.  2,  and 
(where  they  are  wrongly  attributed  the  Pseudo-Philolaus,  ap.  Stob.  i. 
to  Alexander  the  ^toiian) ;  Chal-  422).  Plato,  who,  especially  in  the 
cid.  loo.  cit.  (who  attributes  them  Phadrus^  246  E  sqq.  (Bockh  proves 
to  Alexander  of  Miletus,  the  well-  this,  Pkilol,  105  sq.  and  most  wri- 
known  Polyhistor);  Heraclit.^/%.  ters  have  agreed  with  him),  has  in- 
born, e.  12.  Alexander  does  not  oontestably  followed  Pythagorean 
once  mention  the  Pythagoreans.  ideas ;  and  Aristotle,  De  An,  i,  2, 
>  Biog.  viii.  14 ;  cf.  ix.  23;  405  a,  29;  cf.  455,  1,  8,  4 ;  vide 
Plin.  ii.  8,  37.  also  m/prUt  p.  444,  4. 
•    *  This  certainly  zesnlts   from 
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wbicb  Plato  no  doubt  borrowed  from  them.^  At  any 
rate  it  is  closely  connected  in  tbe  Platonic  philosophy 
with  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  in  which  he  chiefly 
followed  the  Pythagoreans,  and  is  also  dominated  by  the 
number  ten,  in  a  manner  so  entirely  Pythagorean,  that 
the  supposition  has  much  in  its  favour.^ 


>  Vide  part  II.  a  684,  4. 

'  We  must,  however,  distiogiiish 
from  this  cosmicalyear  the  cycle  of 
69  years,  in  which  were  21  inter- 
calary months — that  is  to  say,  the 
great  year  invented  by  Phik>lau8,or 
even  as  some  say,  by  Pythagoras, 
in  order  to  make  the  solar  and 
lunar  months  ooincid  e.  Plut.  PUic, 
ii.  32 ;  Stob.  i.  264 ;  Censorin.  Di, 
Nat.  18,  S;  vide  for  further  details, 
Bockh,  Philol,  183  sqq.  The  re- 
volution of  Saturn  was  also  called 
the  great  year ;  Phot.  Cod,  249,  p. 
440  a,  20.  According  to  Censo- 
rinus,  loc,  cit,,  and  19,  2,  Philolaus 
reckoned  the  duration  of  the  solar 
year  at  864  days  and  a  half. 
Bockh  thinks  this  incredible,  be- 
cause the  year  of  366  days  had 
then  long  been  known  in  Egypt, 
and  he  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  Censorinus,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  remove  all  difficul- 
ties. Schaarschmidt,  p.  67,  natu- 
rally sees  nothing  in  this  tlieoir 
but  a  proof  of  ignorance  in  the 
Pseudo-Philolaus.  It  seems  to  me 
by  no  means  established  that  the 
i^ptian  year  was  known  to 
Philolaus,  and  still  loss,  that  he 
had  such  decisive  reasons  for  main- 
taining the  Egyptian  reckoning 
that  no  considerations  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  deviate  from  it.  Such 
considerations  might  be  found  by  a 
Pythagorean,  who  placed  numbers 
and  characteristic  numerical  paral- 
lelisms above  all  things,  in  this  (cf. 


Bockh,  p.  136) ;  that  the  29  and 
a  half  days  of  the  lunar  month  give 
69  half  days — i.e.,  the  same  number 
as  the  69  years  of  the  cycle ;  that 
the  69  years  and  21  months  are 
equal  to  729  months ;  and  the 
364^  days  of  the  sol^  year  are 
equal  to  729  half  days  ;  lastly  that 
729  is  the  cube  of  9  and  the  square 
of  27,  or  the  first  cube  of  an  uneven 
number  (hence  the  number  729  has 
for  Plato  also— i?«p.  ix.  687  E— 
an  especial  aigniflcance).  However 
this  may  be,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
(as  Bockhdoes)  that  it  is  m(^re  hkely 
that  some  Pythagorean  of  the  fiith 
century,  whether  irom  his  imperfect 
knowledge  or  other  causes,  may 
have  reckoned  the  year  at  364^ 
days,  than  that  a  well-informed 
writer  of  the  first  or  second  century 
B.C.,  a  time  when  the  year  of  366 
days  had  become  quite  usual,  should 
from  ignorance  have  shortened  this 
period  by  half  a  day.  This  seems 
to  me  so  wholly  improbable  that  if 
there  were  no  means  of  connecting 
this  computation  of  864^  days  with 
Philolaus  (which  I  do  not  admit), 
I  should  be  content  with  the  fol- 
lowing conjecture.  Censorinus,  or 
the  author  whom  he  follows,  must 
have  arrived  at  these  364^  days 
by  a  calculation  founded  on  state- 
ments relative  to  the  great  year 
of  Philolaus.  These  statements 
may  have  been  altered  through  the 
fault  of  a  copyist  or  in  some  other 
way;    and  Philolaus,    in  reality, 
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Compared  witli  the  ordinary  notions  of  the  ancients, 
this  theory  shows  a  remarkable  progress  in  astronomy. 
For  while  they,  presupposing  that  the  earth  was  at  rest, 
derived  the  changes  of  day  and  night  and  the  seasons 
exclusively  from  the  sun,  an  attempt  was  here  first 
made  to  explain  day  and  night,  at  any  rate,  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  the  tf  ue  explanation, 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  was  not  as  yet 
discovered,  yet  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  in  its  imme- 
diate astronomical  result  directly  led  up  to  this,  and 
as  soon  as  the  phantastic  ideas,  which  alone  resulted 
from  the  speculative  presuppositions  of  Py thagoreanism, 
had  been  given  up,  the  counter-earth  as  western  hemi- 
sphere necessarily  m,erged  into  the  earth ;  the  central 
fire  was  transferred  to  tiie  earth's  centre,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  around  the  central  fire  was  changed 
into  a  revolution  on  its  own  axis.* 

The  famous  harmony  of  the  spheres  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For 
as  every  quickly  moved  body  produces  a  tone,  the 
Pythagoreans  believed  it  must  be  the  same  with  the 
heavenly  bodies.  They  supposed  the  acut«ness  of  these 
tones  to  be  according  to  the  rapidity  of  motion,  and 
this  again  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
several  planets,  the  intervals  of  the  planets  <5orresponded 
with  the  intervals  of  sounds  in  the  octave.  Thus  they 
arrived  at  the  theory  that  the  heayenly  bodies  in  their 

may  have  made  69   solar  yeaw  moon,  ve  get  for  the  year  365 

equal  to   59  lunar  years,  plus  22  days,  as  exactly  as  we  get  364^,  if 

months  (instead  of  21),  and,  there-  ve  make  59  years  equal  to  729 

fore    to    730   reTolutioos    of  the  months. 

moon  ;  in  which  case,  if  we  take  ^  As    Bockh     well    observes, 

29^  days  for  the  revolution  of  the  PhUol,  128. 
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rotation  produce  a  series  of  tones,*  which  together  form 
an  octave,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  harmony.^    The 


'  Arist.  Ik  Codo,  ii.  9,  sub 
init. :  ^avfphv  8*  iK  ro\n»¥t  tri  KciX 
rh  (pdpou  yly9<rBai  ip§pofi4y»if  [r&v 
turrptav]  apfiovlav,  &s  <rvf4Xp>^voff 
yiyofiivwv  r&v  y^6ipnv,  Kofjo^cis  fxky 
ftfntrat  ical  vtpirr&s  'inrh  rSnr  thr6v' 
rcoVf  oh  fi^  ovTws  lx«  rii}tri64s. 
ZoKu  ydp  riffiVf  and  farther  on, 
more  precisely :  rohs  UuOayop^lovs 
avayxcuoy  ttvaiy  rr^XiKO^uy  t(>^pofA4- 
y»y  ffwfidrcoy  yiyyvr^cu  ^6^ov,  ht%\ 
Koi  T&v  vap*  rifiiy  oUr^  rovs  tynovs 
^X^"^"^  f(rowf  otfre  rotoirtp  rdx^t 
<^tpofi4ywy  ^A(ov  8i  icol  ff9\fiyrii,  iri 
T€  roco^Tvy  rh  wKriBos  turrpny  icol 
rh  fiiytBos  tptpo/iiymy  r^  '^ctx*' 
Toioi^r  ipopiy,  iB^yaroy  fi^  yiyyt- 
vBcu  i^6<poy  kft.'fixtty^y  fiya.  rh 
fidycBos.  ^oB4fi(yoi  Bh  raura  ical 
T^s  TaxvT^TOs  iK  T£y  i,90(rrdirt»y 
iX^^"  ^^^^  'V'^''  ffvfi^egywy  \6yovSf 
ivaptA6yi6y  <fHuri  yiytoBcu  r^y  ^yijv 
^tpopihwy  KVKXip  rwv  ifffpwy.  Or, 
according  to  the  commentary  of 
Alexander  {Ad  Metaph.  i.  5,  p. 
29,  6  Bon.  542  a,  5  ;  cf.^  31 
Bon.  642  b,  7) :  T«y  yiip  ffctftdruy 
ru»  ircpl  rh  fi4<roy  iptpofi4ywv  4y 
iya\oyi<^  ^rhs  iiroffrdirtis  ix^*^"" 
.  .  .  TTOio^yrw  8l  KoX  i^6<poy  ie  t^ 
KiyfiffBm  ray  fi\v  fipa^vr^pvv  ^aphy^ 
ruy  5i  raxvripw  hJ^hy^  rohs  i^6^ovs 
rovrovs  iror^  r^y  rwy  &Mo<rraffHty 
iiva\oyiay  yiyofiiyovs  iyttpfUyioy  rhy 
i^  avTvy  ^x"^^  Ttoiuy.  iwA  8'  JkKoyoy 
it6K9i  rh  fi.^  ffvyaKo6uy  ^juas  rvs 
^yrjs  ra6rriSf  cCtrtoy  roirou  ipaffly 
tlyai  rh  y4yofi4yois  tbBhs  ^dpx*ii^ 
rhy  y^6ipoy,  &arf  fill  9idiBri\oy  ttyai 
Tphs  r^y  iyaaniay  ffiyfiy  vphs  AaAti- 
A.a  yiip  ifwyris  icol  fftyi^s  *lycu  r^y 
ZidyywriVf  Sam  KoBdirfp  ro7s  X"^' 
KOT&xois  8ic^  irvv1\Buay  oMy  Soicci 
Zia^4p€iyf  Kol  ro7s  kvBpdhois  rahrh 
ffufjLfialit^af,     We   shall  presently 


find  other  proofs  vhich,  however, 
are  hardly  necessary,  after  this 
detailed  explanation  from  our 
principal  authority. 

*  It  has-  already  been  observed 
(p.  885 ,1, 2)  that  the  Pythagoreans 
primarily  understand  by  harmony 
the  octave.  It  is  at  so  the  octave 
which  is  in  question  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres  In  the  first 
place  the  name  it  self  indicates  this, 
and  in  the  second  the  comparison 
of  the  planets  with  the  seven 
strings  of  the  ancient  lyre  was  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Pythagoreans.  It  is  also  clear, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  an- 
cients. In  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Aristotle,  the  words  X^oi  r£y 
ffvfi^yiwy  can  scarcely  mean  any- 
thing else  than  the  relations  of  the 
octave;  for,  according  to  Aristox-. 
eniis  the  Peripatetic  (ii.  45)  of 
the  eight  symphonies  of  which  the 
later  theory  treats  (Aristox.  Harm. 
i.  20;  Euclid.  Inirod.  Harm,  p.  12 
sq. ;  Gaudentius,  Isa^.  p.  12),  the 
harmonists  before  his  time  only 
employed  the  first  three,  called  the 
Diatessaron,  Diapente,  and  Diapa- 
son (fourth,  fifth,  octave).  Simi- 
larly in  the  verses  of  Alexan- 
der of  Ephesus  (mentioned  mpra, 
p.  457.  4)-,  despite  the  musical 
errors  in  the  further  development 
of  the  thought,  which  Martin 
(Theo,  Aatron.  358  sq.)  exposes, 
following  AdrastuB  and  Theo,  the 
tones  of  the  seven  planets  and 
their  intervals  correspond  with 
those  of  the  seven-stringfed  lyre. 
Moreover,  Nioomachus  {Harm.  6, 33 
sq.),  followed  by  Boethius  {Mim.  i. 
20,  27),  says  expressly  that  the 
seven  planets  correspond  exactly 
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feet  that  we  do  not  hear  these  tones,  they  explained  by 
saying  that  we  are  in  tlie  condition  of  people  who  live 


in  their  difltanees  and  their  tones 
friUi  the  strings  of  the  heptachord. 
In  contrast  with  the  ancient  system 
(▼ide  p.  457, 4)  he  places  the  sun  in 
the  centre ;  of  the  seven  strings, 
the  lowest,  having  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  tone  (i^riy),  corresponds 
with  the  moon ;  the  highest,  but 
having  the  gravest  tone  {bwirrn\ 
corresponds  with  Saturn.  But  Ni- 
comachvs  does  not  forget  to  re^ 
mark  that  his  predecessors  made 
t&e  moon  5«in^  (Alex.  Ephes.  (.  e. 
says  carelessly  the  Karth),  and 
thence  ascended  to  Satnm  the 
r^;  this  is  admitted  by  Alex. 
Aphr.  among  others  (vide  preceding 
note)«  From  the  eame  ancient 
source,  as  it  appears,  Aristides 
Quint.  Mui,  iii.  146,  derives  his 
explanation,  rh  Zik  wwrSw  r^r  rwp 

fiafyet],  and  it  is  likewise  from 
ancient  sources  that  Emmanuel 
Bryennius,  Harm,  (Oxon.  1699), 
Sect.  i.  368,  explains  more  particu- 
larly which  of  the  planers  corre- 
sponds with  each  of  thf  seven 
strings  as  to  tone,  assigning  the 
lowest  tone  to  the  moon,  the  high- 
est to  Saturn,  the  pl49ji  to  the  sun. 
Cicero,  or  an  ancient  author  whom 
he  takes  as  guide  (  8omn.  c.  5),  is 
manifestly  thiuking  of  the  hepta^ 
chord  and  of  the  octave  when  he 
says  of  the  eight  celestial  bodies 
endowed  with  motion,  that  two  of 
them,  Mercur'p  and  Venus,  have  the 
same  tone ;  there  are  consequently 
in  all.  seven  different  sounds :  gmd 
docti  homines  nervis  imitati  atqtu 
eantilms  aperuere  sibi  rtditum  in 
hune  locum.  Only  he  makes  the 
heaven  of  fixed  stars  take  part  in 
the  music ;  to  them  he  ascribes  the 


highest  sound,  and  the  lowest  to 
the  moon.  In  Pliny,  Bisi.  NaL  ii. 
22,  84,  Pythagoras  determines,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  system,  the 
distance  of  celestial  bodies.  The 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 
(reckoned  by  Pythagoras  at  126,000 
stadia  according  to  e.  21),  being 
taken  as  equivalent  to  one  tone, 
that  between  the  sun  and  moon  is 
placed  at  2)  tones,  and  that  be- 
tween the  heawn  of  fixed  stars 
and  the  sun  at  S|:  ita  sepUtn  tonot 
tffiei  quam  diapaton  karmoniam 
vacant  Ko  doubt  this  last  is  a 
misunderstanding;  but  a  misun- 
derstanding that  might  easily  arise, 
if  we  refieet  that  the  eartii,  be- 
ing immovable,  could  not  produce 
any  sound ;  that  connequently  the 
real  distance  of  the  sonorous  bodies 
answers  exactly  to  that  of  the 
chords ;  for,  from  the  moon  to  the 
sun  is  a  fourth  (the  sun  only  takes 
this  place  in  the  new  theory),  from 
the  sun  tr)  the  heaven  of  fixc^  star^ 
a  fifth,  and  the  eight soands  unitpd 
form  an  octave  of  six  tones.  The 
other  calculation  (according  to 
Pint.  De  An,  Procr.  31, 9, 102,  8  sq., 
and  Censorin.  Di.  Nat,  c.  13),  which 
reckons  from  theeaith  (placed  as  the 
itpo<rKauBw6furoi  one  tone  lower 
than  the  ^irdni)  to  the  sun  three 
tones  and  a  half,  and  from  thence 
to  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars,  2^ — 
gives,  it  is  true,  the  correct  nunioer 
of  tones — six;  but  it  omits  the 
muteness  of  the  earth  (for  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here  with  the  theory 
of  Fhilolaus  of  the  movement  of 
the  earth),  and  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  division  of  the  octachord 
which  requires  a  fifth,  from  tlie 
t^^  to  the  Hivf .    These  authors, 
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in  a  smith's  foige ;  from  our  births  we  are  unceasinglj 
healing  the  same  sound,  and  so  are  never  in  a  position 
to  take  note  of  its  existence  from  the  contrast  of  silence.^ 


like  Cicero  and  Pliny,  make  the 
fixed  heaven,  the  iar\ay4s,  partici- 
pate in  the  celestial  music.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  chapter,  Censorinus  restricts 
it  to  the  seven  planets,  which  is 
correct.  The  contradiction  of  this 
with  what  he  elsewhere  says,  is 
another  proof  that  he  is  following 
an  ancient  source,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  does  not  fully  compre- 
hend. According  to  Martin  (£!fiM2M 
sur  U  Timie,  ii.  87),  the  sounds  of 
the  octave,  being  produced  simul- 
taneously, do  not  form  a  symphony. 
But  the  I^hagoreans  did  not  allow 
their  imaginations  to  be  fettered, 
either  by  this  difficulty  or  by  others 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  are 
for  the  most  part  examined  by  Aris- 
totle. Macrob.  Somn,  Sdp.  ii.  1,  sub 
fin.,  reckons  tlie  extent  of  the  celes- 
tial symphony  at  four  octaves,  and  a 
fifth  (departing  from  the  system  of 
harmonic  numbers  in  the  Timaus, 
ii.  37  by  one  tone  only,  vide  part  II. 
a,  653  sq.).  Anatolius,  ap.  lambli- 
chum,  Theol.  Arithm,  66,  distribu- 
ting after  his  manner  the  tones 
among  the  celestial  bodies,  makes 
it  two  octaves  and  a  tone.  Plu- 
tarch, /.  0,  c.  32,  quotes  an  opinion 
afterwards  contested  by  Ptolomy 
(Harm.  iii.  16),  according  to  which 
the  sounds  of  the  seven  planets 
answer  to  those  of  the  seven  inva- 
riable chords  in  the  lyre  of  fifteen 
strings;  then  he  quotes  another 
opinion,  according  to  which  the 
distances  of  the  planets  would  be 
analogous  to  the  five  tetrachords  of 
the  complete  nystem.  These  ideas 
cannot  possibly  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  PythagorAns,  for  the 


development  of  the  harmonic  sys- 
tem and  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  chords  which  they  pre- 
suppose, are  of  a  later  date.  Ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  ascribed  to 
Pythagoreans  by  Plutarch  (/.  c.  81 ), 
each  of  the  ten  celestial  bodies, 
animated  by  movement,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  below  it  by  a 
distance  three  times  as  great  aa 
the  distance  separating  £is  from 
the  next  lowest.  This  opinion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  calculation 
of  tones  in  the  spheral  harmony, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
what  Plato  says  (7?^.  x.  616  C 
sqq. ;  Tim.  86  D,  38  C  sqq.)  of  the 
distances  and  velocity  of  the  planets, 
though  harmony  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  of  these  passages.  Among 
moderns,  cf.  on  this  question,  first 
the  classical  essay  of  Bockh  in  the 
Studien  v.  Daub  und  Oreuztr^  iii. 
87  sqq.  (now  Kl.  Sckr,  iii.  169sq.), 
where  the  correspondence  of  the 
celestial  harmony  with  the  dis- 
tances of  the  heptachord  is  also 
explained  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
ry-stem  ;  and  lastly,  Martin,  E^deSt 
ii.  87  sqq. 

1  This  is  the  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle and  Heracleitus,  Alley,  Horn, 
c.  12,  p.  24  Mehl.  The  latter 
adds,  as  a  possible  reason,  the  great 
distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Simplicins,  it  is  true,  De  Coelo.  211, 
a,  14;  Sekol.  496  b,  11  sqq.  thinka 
this  too  ordinary  a  reason  to  be 
held  bv  a  school,  the  ibunder  of 
which  had  himself  heard  the  hai^ 
mony  of  the  spheres,  and  gives 
this  sublimer  reason  (also  indicated 
by  Cicero,  Somn.  c  6,  together 
with  that  of  Aristotle)  that  the 
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This  notion  of  the  spheral  harmony  had  no  connection 
originally  with  the  system  of  the  ten  heavenly  bodies,* 
but  related  only  to  the  planets ;  for  ten  tones  would 
have  resulted  from  the  motion  of  ten  bodies ;  whereas 
seven  sounds  are  required  for  harmony,  according  to 
the  ancient  harmonic  system  which  is  based  on  the 
heptachord;  and  eight,  if  the  octachord  be  adopted. 
Now  one  or  other  of  these  numbers  is  always  assigned 
to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  by  all  who  discuss 
it  particularly.*  The  number  must  originally  have 
been  seven ;  for  down  to  the  time  of  Philolaus,  the 
Pythagorean  theory  recognises  only  the  seven  not^es 
of  the  heptachord.'  The  testimony  of  Aristotle  ^  does 
not  contradict  this.  It  is  possible,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  had  Plato  or  certain  Platonists  in  his  mind  as 


music  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  Dot 
perceptible  to  the  earo  of  ordinary 
mortnls.  Porphyry  expresses  this 
idea  in  a  physical  manner  (in  Ptd, 
Harm,  p.  257)  when  he  says  that 
our  ears  are  too  narrow  to  perceive 
these  powerful  sounds.  Archytas 
seems  to  have  anticipated  him  in 
this,  vide  the  fragment  quoted  in 
Porph.  1.  c.  and  supra,  p.  3(i6  sq. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  Philolaus  does  not  mention  it 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  discover 
from  the  fragments  that  remain  of 
him).  What  Porph.  V.  Pyth.  81, 
placing  himself  at  the  point  of 
view  of  the  geocentric  system,  says 
of  the  nine  sonorous  celestial 
bodies,  called  by  Pythagoras  the 
nine  muses,  betrays  a  recent  ori- 
gin, if  only  by  the  un-Pythagorean 
interpretation  of  the  ianix^v, 

'  Of.  on  this  subject  (besides 
what  has  been  cited,  p.  461,  2), 
Plato  Rep,  z.  616  sq.,  who  xio- 


iem  the  celestial  harmony  to  the 
heaven  of  fixed  stars  and  to  the 
planets ;  Hippo! .  ReftU.  i.  2,  p.  8, 
who  refers  it  solely  to  the  planets. 
Censoiin.  2>t.  Nat.  c.  13 :  {Pythag.) 
hunc  omnem  mundiim  enarmonion 
esse  ostendit.  Quare  Dorylam 
eeripsit  eese  mundum  organum 
Dei :  alii  addidenint,  esae  id  ivr^ 
XopSov,  quia  septem  eini  vagae 
stellae,  quae  plurimuun  moveantur, 

»  As  B()ckh  shows,  Philol.  70 
sq.,  appealing  to  the  passage  of 
Philolaus  quoted  p.  385,  2.  Arist. 
Probl.  xix.  7;  Plut.  Mua.  19;  Ni- 
com.  HarmA.  17,  ii.  27  ;  cf.  ^>eth. 
Mu8,  i.  20.  The  assertion  of 
Bryennius,  Harm,  sect.  i.  p.  365, 
that  Pythagoras  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  octachord  cannot  here  be 
considered. 

*  Who,  it  is  true,  must  be  also 
thinking  of  the  fixed  stars  when 
he  uses  the  expression  roaoinntv  rh 
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well  as  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  it  is  a  question,  in  the 
second  place,  whether,  supposing  him  to  mean  the 
Pythagoreans  only,  he  simply  reproduces  their  theory 
without  any  admixture  of  his  own  presuppositions. 
But  the  theory  of  the  spheral  harmony,  though  it 
primarily  related  to  the  planets  alone,  was  based  on 
a  universal  thought,  the  very  thought  that  Aristotle 
attributes  to  the  Pythagoreans  (Metaph.  1,  5),  viz., 
that  the  whole  universe  is  a  harmony.  This  thought 
directly  resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  perception 
or  presentiment  of  a  regular  order  in  the  distances  and 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  what  the  eye  sees 
in  observing  the  stars,  that  the  ear  hears  in  the  concord 
of  tones.*  Engrossed  with  symbols,  and  little  con- 
cerned with  the  precise  discrimination  of  concepts,  the 
Pythagoreans  identified  harmony  with  the  octave ; 
after  this  it  was  easy  for  them  to  regard  the  celestial 
harmony  also  as  an  octave,  and  the  seven  planets  as 
the  golden  strings  of  the  heavenly  heptachord.  This 
poetical  thought  doubtless  came  first ;  the  intellectual 
arguments  wliich,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  brought 
forward  to  justify  it  are  certainly  posterior. 

The  chief  function  of  the  fire  of  the  circumference, 
in  the  Pythagorean  theory,  was  to  hold  the  cosmos 
together  as  a  covering  embracing  the  whole,  and  on 
this  account  they  seem  to  have  called  it  necessity.*    It 

»  Plato,  Sep.  vii.  430  D :  kip-  Harm.  p.   238  {Fragm,  Philos,  i. 

Svirt^i,  l^y,  ias  irpbs  ixrrpovoiiioM  664):  irtp^  re  8^  ras  rwv  turrpap 

SfAftara  iriiniy€v,  &s  irphs  iyapfx6vioy  raxyraros  ical  tirtroXay  Ktd  8^<rt(»y 

'^php    ^a    frvfrtfyivtUj    icai    oSrat  mnp^nKoif  kfup  9idyvc0ffiPj  Kcd  wtpl 

&AA4X«v  &8c\^eU  riyes  al  iirurr^fjuu  yt^urplasKoi  ipiBfXMVKtd  o{>x^icurra 

clveu,  its  0%  re  Ti\Sw)f6p^ioi  ^curt  KOt  ircpi  /iOv<riirns*  raShck  yhp  rh  fM0ir 

^fiffif ,  i  T\a6KWPf  ffvyxvpovfitp.  Gf.  fMra  BoKovtfri  €jfi€P  &5e\^€<(. 
Archytas   ap.  Porpb.  in   Ptolem,  *  This  appears  to  me  to  result 
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is  not  improbable  also  that  they  derived  the  light  of 
the  stars  from  it^  and  in  a  certain  degree  that  of  the 
eun;^  there  are  reasons  too  for  supposing  that  they 
believed  that  this  fire,  or  a  radiation  from  it,  was  seen 
in  the  milky  way.*    Beyond  the  circle  of  fire  lay  the 

buck  /.  V}i8sen8ch.  Krit.  1828,  2, 
879)  regards  *Ayc(7icn  as  synony- 
mous with  harmony.  But  although 
Diog.  says  (viii.  85)  that,  according 
to  Philolaus  all  things  take  place 
avirptri  kcDl  kpiiovU^,  we  must  not 
conclude  from  this  that  Philolaus 
identified  necessity  with  harmony ; 
for  it  could  not  be  said  of  harmony 
that  it  envelopes  the  world. 

»  Vide  p.  460,  1. 

*  This  conjecture,  which  we 
already  find  in  Bockh  {PkUol.  99), 
is  founded  upon  the  intimation 
which  he  also  gives  (El.  8ckr,  iii. 
297  sq.)  that  Plato,  in  speaking  of 
the  light  which  envelopes  the 
world  (Rep.  x.  616  B  sq.),  as  the 
^oid^fxara  of  a  ship,  in  all  proba- 
bility is  thinking  of  themil^  way. 
Of  this  light  it  is  said  that  in  its 
bosom  the  circles  of  heaven  unite 
— and  it  is  from  these  circles  that 
the  spindle  of  *Aydyicri  proceeds, 
that  spindle  which  (617  B)  turns 
upon  tne  knees  of  'AvttyKij.  If  we 
combine  these  passages  with  those 
quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  fire  of  the 
periphery,  which,  as  the  bond  of 
the  world,  was  called  *AydyKti,  is 
the  same  as  the  milky  way.  With 
this  passage  of  Plato  we  may  also 
connect  the  statement  ap.  Stob.  Ed. 
i.  256 :  oi  kwh  Uv9ay6pov  rhw  K6a'fioy 
ff^fupav  .  .  .  fUvov  ik  rh  ijf&rarov 
ftvp  Kwvo^AU.  According  to  Bockh, 
Plato  compares  this  light  to  a 
column,  because  the  vertical  cone 
of  the  milky  way  would  appear  so 
if  seen  from  some  particular  point 


from  the  mutilated  passage  ap. 
Plut.  Plac.  i.  26,  2  (Stob.  i.  168 ; 
Galon,  c.  10,  p.  261 ;  Theod.  Cw. 
Gr.  Aff.  vi.  13,  p.  87) :  n«0a7opaj 
iydyicriy  t^  x€piKua$<u  r^  KiifffUf. 
Bitter  (Pj/th.  Phil.  183)  finds  in 
this  passage  the  thought  that  the 
Unlimited  in  embracing  the  world 
transforms  it  to  something  limited, 
and  subjects  it  to  natural  neces- 
sity. But  according  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  the  Unlimiced 
cannot  be  conceived  as  that  which 
embraces  or  limits ;  xtpcuyov  and 
iwtipoy  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  Similarly,  the 
iivdyKri,  by  which  Plato  in  the 
TiiTugtu  certainly  means  natural 
necessity  as  distinguished  from 
the  divine  activity  working  to  an 
end,  cannot  have  had  this  significa- 
tion with  the  Pythagoreans ;  for 
the  idea  of  this  opposition  is,  as 
we  have  seen  (suprCt  p.  397),  alien 
to  them.  Necessity  seems  rather 
to  mean,  with  them,  the  bond  of 
the  universe ;  and  when  they  say 
that  it  embraces  the  world,  we 
think  most  naturally  of  the  fire  of 
the  periphery.  Plato  seems  to 
confirm  this  view  when  (R^.  x. 
617  B),  inspired  with  the  Pytha- 
gorean spirit,  he  makes  the  ipin- 
dle  with  the  circles  of  the  cosmos 
turn  upon  the  knees  of  *AydyKiij 
which  consequently  here  embraces 
all  the  spheres  alike.  In  the  same 
manner  Iambi,  writes  (7%.  Arithm. 
p.  61) :  T^v  *Aydyieri»  ol  0to\6yoi  rp 
rod  wamhs  obpayov  i^terdri^  Amvyi 
(circle)  imixovo'i.    Wendt.  (Jahr- 
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Unlimited,  or  the  unKmited  air  {irvsvfia),  from  which 
the  miiverse  draws  its  breath.^     That  there  must  be 


oatside  the  world.    It  is  a  queii- 
tion,  however,  whether  the  Pytha- 
goreans did  not  rather  believe  that 
the  fire  of  the  periphery  flamed  up 
from  the  northern  summit  of  the 
milky  way,  in  a  great  column  rest- 
ing on  a  wide  base  and  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  whether  this  opinion 
did  not  influence  the  exposition  of 
Plato.     I  cannot  agree  with  ihe 
alterations  in  the  text  proposed  by 
Krohn  (D.  Platon,   Stoat,  p.  282 
sq.).    This  doctrine  of  the  fire  of 
the  periphery,  or  at  least  of  its 
identity  with  the  milky  way,  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  part  of 
the  school.    For  in  what  concerns 
the  milky  way,  Aristotle,  although 
the  fire  of  the  periphery  was  not 
unknown  to  him  (vide  De  Ccelo,  ii. 
13;  the  words  tS  V  ^(rxoeroy  «cal 
rh  lUaov  •*^pat,  cited  p.   444,  4, 
evidently  relate  to  this  fire),  quotes 
(Metered,  i.  8)  from  the  Pythago- 
rean school  (r&v  KoXovfUvwy  nuBa- 
yopttuv  Tiyh)  the  opinion  that  the 
milky  way  is  the  trace  or  course  of 
one  of  the  stars  that  fell  in  the 
catastrophe  of  Phaeton ;  or  else  a 
course  once  traversed  by  the  sun, 
but  now  abandoned.    This  opinion 
is  also  found  in  Olymp.  and  rhilo- 
ponus  ad  h.  I.  (i.  198,  203,  Id.), 
and  in  Stob.  Eel  i.  674  (Plut.  Plac, 
iii.  1,  2),  without  any  other  indica- 
tion of  its  source.    Such  opinions 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Philolaus. 

>  Arist.  Phys.  iii.  4,  203  a,  6 : 
ol  fikv  UvOay6p€ioi  .  .  .  cTmu  t^ 
f|«  rod  ohpoMov  Awtipop.  Rid.  iv. 
6;  vide  wpra,  p.  414,  2;  Stob.  i, 
380 :  iff  8^  r^  irwpi  rvs  Uv6ay6pov 
(ptXatro^tas  wp^ip  ypd^i  [jApurro- 
T^Xijs],  rhv  ohpayhv  cTwu  Iko,  ^irfi- 
adyttrBai  8'  iK  rod  iweipou  xp^'^o^ 
Tf  KttX  irro^F  KctL  rh  Kwhy,  h  iu>pi{ti 


Udurrtfv  r^s  X^P^  &<^*    ^^u^*  ^^' 
ii.  9  (Galen,  c,    11):    ol  ji^v  hrh 

Mv6v  (cf.  next  note),  %U  t  ivwitptt 
6  K6a'fjLos  xal  4^  ot.    But,  for  the 
reason  already  given,  p.  466,  2,  we 
ought  not  to  identify   this  Unli- 
mited with  the  fire  of   the  peri- 
phery, for  it  is  nowhere  described 
as  being  fiery,  but  as  the  boundless 
air  (Arist.  supra,  p.  414,  2),  from 
which  the  world  inhales  its  wyo^. 
It  is  true  that  the  passage  in  Sim- 
plicius,   which  will    presently  be 
citf>d,  ma^es  the  heaven  of  fixed 
stars  to  be  immediately  bounded 
by  the  Artipoy ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  Arcbytas  understood  by 
l[<rxaroy  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars, 
and  not  the  outermost  circle  of  fire. 
For  the  words  llyovv  r^  i«'Xav€4 
olpay^  are  certainly  a  gloss  of  the 
historian ;    a   Pvtbaeorean  would  ' 
not  have  caHed  tl'e  external  p«»rt 
of  the  world  ohpcufSs.    Both  thinks 
(ii.  a,  831  sq. ;  b,  266)  that  by  the 
kirtipoy  placod   outside  the  world 
we  should  understand  the  primitive 
divinity  as  the  infinite  spirit.    But 
this  opinion  is  evidently  erroneous, 
together  with  all  that  depends  upon 
it — for  the  &irtipoy  as  compared 
with  the  Limited  is,  from  the  Py- 
thagorean point  of  view,  something 
evil  and  imperfect ;  the  iivSrrroy  koI 
iXoyoy  (PhiloL  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i.  10). 
In    the    Pythagorean    fragments, 
even  the   most  recent,  the  word 
dwttpos  is    never   applied   to    the 
Deity.    If  Aristotle  speaks  of  the 
Hwupoy  irvMVfxa  outside  the  Vorld. 
this    does  not  tell  in   favour  of 
Eoth*8    opinion,    but    against    it. 
Does     Aristotle,    or    any     other 
philosopher  anterior  to  the  Stoics, 
ever  call  the  spirit  vytdfta? 
h2 
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an  Infinite  of  this  kind  outside  the  world,  Archytas 
had  proved,*  From  it,  time  as  well  as  the  void  had 
entered  the  world.^  But  this  notion  is  exceedingly 
obscure  and  vague,  for  which,  not  only  our  authorities, 
but  the  Pjrthagoreans  themselves  are  doubtless  respon- 
sible. On  the  one  hand,  by  the  void  we  must  imder- 
stand  empty  space,  which  here,  as  often  besides,  is  not 
distinguished  from  space  filled  with  air ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  void  divides  all  things,  even  numbers,  from 
each  other.  Thus  two  different  meanings  of  the  ex- 
pression, the  logical  and  the  physical,  are  confused 
together ;  and  with  the  same  confusion  of  thought,  time, 
on  account  of  its  successive  infinity,  is  said  to  come 


»  Simpl.  Phya.  108  a :  'Apx&ras 
94^  As  f^ffiv  E08i)/Jio5,  ofh»s  ^ifx&ra 
rhv  X&yoy  h  r^  itrxdrtp  liyow  t^ 

^Is  rd  l{»,  ^  oitK  &y;  rh  fA^v  oZv  /a^ 
diertivtip,  iroirov  «l  84  iiertlyot, 
IJTOi  ffSfta  fj  riros  rh  iicrhs  ttrrcu. 
8to/(r€i  9^  obZhp,  &s  fJLoBriffSfMBa.  &c2 
o^p  fiaSitireu  rhp  ainhy  r pin  op  inl 
rb  &ffl  \anfiap6fi9Pop  fidpoSf  icol  rau- 
rop  ipwrfi<rtif  Koi  ci  dtl  trtpop 
ftrrcu,  ^<^*  h  ii  ^d^9os,  9rf\op^i  koX 
tartipov,  irol  c<  fihp  ffSifxa^  ^dUtucrcu 
rh  xpoK^ifitpop'  cl  54  r6iros,  f(m  84 
r6xos  rh  ip  f  a&yA  icrip  %  Ziipcur* 
&y  cTcou,  rh  84-  8uyd/i«i  &i  %p  xp^ 
ri$4pcu  M  rStP  iitfilnPy  kou  othus  hp 
cfr}  tr&na  Avtipop  mil  r6wot.  The 
explanations  of  Eademus  are  here 
added  to  the  demonstration  of 
Archytas,  as  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
pressions /9a8(etTai  and  ipwHictit 
and  the  Aristotelian  phrase  (Pht/a. 
iii.  4.  203  b,  30;  Metaph.  ix.  8, 
1050  a,  6) :  rh  8uvc(juci  &s  tp,  &c., 
and  as  it  is  precisely  on  that  phrase 
that  thei  proof  of  the  corporeal 


nature  of  the  Unlimited  rests,  aU 
relating  to  that  idea  must  belong 
to  Eudemus ;  the  only  thing  which 
belongs  to  Archytas  is  the  qnf*8- 
tion  :  4p  r^  4<rxi.r<p  —  obti  Ap  ;  We 
find  another  proof  in  favoor  of 
empty  space  in  Arist.  Pkyt,  If.  9,  a 
statement  reproduced  and  com- 
mented on  by  Themist.  in  h.  L  43 
a  (302  sq.);  Simpl.  Pht/s.  161  a; 
De  CaUo,  267  a,  33.  According 
to  him,  Xnthus  said  that  without 
the  Void,  there  could  not  be  rare- 
faction or  condensation,  and  that  in 
order  that  there  might  be  move- 
ment, some  bodies  must  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  the  world,  to 
make  room  for  the  bodies  in  motion. 
The  world  must  overflow  {kviuutu 
rh  SXor).  Simplicius  calls  this 
Xuthus  UovBos  6  Jlu^ayopueSs,  Bat 
it  is  not  stated  whether  he  was  a 
true  Pythagorean,  or  had  merely 
(vide  uf/ro,  p.  415),  in  the  manner 
of  Ecphantos,  combined  the  theory 
of  atoms  with  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine. 

*  Arist.  Phya,  iv.  6 ;  Stob.  L  380* 
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from  the  Unlimited,  that  is,  from  infinite  space.  In 
this  we  see  the  fantastic  method  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  of  which  we  have  already  had  so  many  proofs. 
We  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  a  precise 
definition  of  the  concepts,  nor  to  draw  from  it  conclu- 
sions, which  have  no  other  certain  warrant  within  the 
system.*  For  the  same  reason  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  that  time,  which,  according  to  the  above  representa- 
tion, entered  the  firmament  from  the  Unlimited,  should 
itself  again  be  identified  *  with  the  celestial  sphere ;  the 
former  doctrine  involves  the  concept  of  time  as  without 
limit ;  the  latter  asserts  that  the  sky  is  by  its  motion 
the  measure  of  time  :*  the  perfect  reconciliation  of  these 


*  Cf.  p.  411  sq. 

«  Plut.  Plac,  i.  21  (Stob.  i. 
248 ;  Galen,  c.  10,d.  26):  nu0eeY6- 
pas  rhv  xP^^°^  ''^V  <f^oupoaf  rov 
Tfpitxoi^<*i  (Galen. :  t.  wtptdx*  Vl^s 
oupayov)  cJvcu,  a  statement  which  is 
confirmed  by  Aristotle  and  Sim- 
plicius.  For  Aristotle  says,  Phys. 
iv.  10,  218  a,  33 :  ol  fiky  ykp  rijv 
rod  tiXov  iciyriaiy  thai  ^ourw  [rhv 
Xp6vov'\f  ol  di  r^v  ffipcupay  abri^Vy 
and  SimpLicius  farther  remarks,  p. 
165:  ol  fihy  r^y  rov  ^Xou  Kiynffiv 
KoX  irtpupopiiy  rhy  'Xfi6yoy  tlyed 
<patTiyy  &s  rhy  TlXdregya  yofii(ovffiy  Z 
T*  ESSrifios,  K.  T.  X.,  ol  tk  r^v 
ffipeupay  axn^y  rov  ovpayov,  &s  rovs 
IlvOayopiKohs  laropovffi  \4y€iy  ol 
vapoKoilfffayTts  taas  rov  *Apx^ov 
(the  categories  ftUsely  ascribed  to 
Archytas ;  cf.  Pt.  iii.  b,  1 13,  2  ed.) 
\4yoyros  Ka06\ov  rhy  xp^^^^  8i(i<r- 
T7}jua  7ij$  rov  wayrhi  i^ifftns.  In  a 
similar  manner,  according  to  Plat. 
De  Is.  32,  p.  364  ;  Clem.  Sirom.  v. 
671  B;  Porph.  VU,  Pyth.  41.  the 
sea  was  spoken  of  by  the  Pythago- 


reans as  the  tears  of  Cronos. 
Cronos  is  the  god  of  the  sky  whose 
tears  (the  rain)  had.  as  they  con- 
ceived, formed  the  sea,  vide  supra^ 
p.  91,  2.  I  cannot  recognise  my 
opinion  in  the  therms  employed  by 
Chaignet,  ii.  171  sq.,  to  reprodace 
the  above  remark.  Nor  can  I  dis- 
cuss either  his  objections  or  his 
attempt  to  find  the  sense  of  the 
Pythagorean  definition  in  Pseado- 
Pytbagorean  writings. 

'  Arist.  /.  c,  gives  another  mo- 
tive: ri  tk  rov  t\ou  ff^xupa  ldo(< 
/iky  rots  dirovaiy  tlvau  6  xp^vos,  Urt 
%y  re  r^  XP^^V  ^^vra  iffrl  Ktd  iy  ry 
rov  1i\ov  a<pcdp^,  and  the  definition 
attributed  to  Archytas  in  Simpli- 
cius  may  be  interpreted  in  this 
sen^e.  But  this  reason  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  from  Archytas. 
I  should  rather  conjecture  it  to 
have  been  given  after  his  time. 
Cronos  must  at  first  have  been 
with  the  Pythagoreans,  as  with 
Pherecydes,  a  symbolical  name  for 
the  sky.    Vide  preceding  note. 
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two    doctrines  was  doubtless  not  attempted  by  the 
Pythagoreans** 

This  theory  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the 
original  view  of  the  world  as  a  surface  vaulted  over  by 
a  hemispherical  cavity ;  and  the  conception  of  upper 
and  lower  was  reduced  to  that  of  greater  or  lesser 
distance  from  the  centre;*  the  lower,  or  that  lying 
nearer  to  the  centre,  was  called  by  the  Pythagoreans  the 

D.  Jcoam.  8yst,  120  sq.):  irk  to3 
fiiirov  r&  &v»  Hih  r&if  axnShf  roct 
K(Ct»  ^OTt,  rk  iyu  rov  fi4aov  iWre^ 
ycan-ioBS  Kfifi€va  rots  ndrw  (i.e.,  the 
order  of  the  spheres,  from  above 
to  the  centre,  is  the  contrary  of  the 
order  from  the  centre  to  the  lowest 
point)  rots  yhp  Kdr»  rit  Kartgrirw 
fi4(ra  itrrly  &av€p  r&  kvwrdrw  Kot 
T&  iWa  &aadr»s.  vphs  yhp  rh  yJirov 
rahrd  imp  iKdrtpa,  Ztra  m^  fierc- 
v^v€Krai  (  =  v\^y  5t»  fitrty. ;  cf. 
Bockh,  Philol.  90  sq.;  I>,  kasm. 
Si/8t.  120  sq.).  In  the  words  rots 
yhp  Kdrw^  etc.,  the  text  is  evidently 
corrupt.  To  correct  it,  I  should 
propose,  (1)  either  to  strike  out 
/AcVe^  which  is  only  a  conjecture 
for  /A^7a,  and  is  entirely  wanting 
in  severul  manuscripts ;  so  that 
the  sense  would  then  be :  '  for  to 
those  who  are  on  the  under  side, 
the  lowest  seems  highest ; '  or  else 
(2),  to  read  roXs  yap  ndrot  (for  those 
who  inhabit  the  region  of  the 
world,  which,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary opinion  is  below,  and  which 
from  our  point  of  view  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  centre)  Kvrtardri 
rh  fi4cra  iarlv  &ffirtp  roTs  &tw,  koI 
T&  &\Aa  axra^ws.  The  corrections 
proposed  by  Leop.  Schmidt,  QvuBst 
Epicharmea,  Bonn,  1846,  p.  63, 
and  by  Kutzhom  (Philol.  xxiu 
1865,  p.  337),  seem  to  me  not  very 
happy. 


>  I  cannot  regard  them  as  ac- 
cordant, nor  can  I  agree  with 
Bockh  {Philol.  98)  that  the  Py- 
thagoreans called  Time  the  sphere 
of  the  embracing,  so  far  as  it  hfts 
its  foundation  in  the  Unlimited. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Unli- 
mited could  not  be  designated  a^ 
ff4>a7pa  Tou  vtpidxovros ;  and,  on 
the  other,  this  expression  is  other- 
wise explained  in  the  passage  of 
Aristotle  hitherto  overlooked.  The 
indication  of  Plutarch  {Plat.  Qu. 
viii.  4,  3,  p.  1007),  according  to 
which  Pythagoras  defined  Time  as 
the  soul  of  the  All  or  of  Zeus, 
merits  no  reliance.     Cf.  p.  466  sq. 

^  This  point,  it  is  true,  is  not 
established  by  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  De  Calo,  ii.  2,  285  a,  10. 
Aristotle,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  heavens  have  an 
above  and  a  below,  a  right  and  a 
left,  a  before  and  a  behind,  finds  it 
strange  that  the  Pythagoreans  9iuo 
fi6yas  roAras  apx^s  ihtyov^  rh  It^ihv 
Kol  rh  kptffrtpbvy  rha  8^  rirrapas 
vap4\iiroy  ovO^y  ^roy  Kuplas  ot<ras. 
But  this  means  to  sav  that  in 
the  table  of  opposites,  vide  p.  381, 
these  two  categories  alone  are 
mentioned.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Above  and  the  Below  in  the  uni- 
verse were  reduced  to  the  Exterior 
and  the  Interior.  Philol.  ap.  Stob. 
EcL  i.  360  (Bockh,  Philol.  90  ff ; 
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right  side  of  the  world ;  that  which  was  farther  from 
the  centre,  the  left ;  for  they  regarded  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  west  to  east  as  a  progressive 
motion,  and  accordingly  they  assigned  to  the  centre, 
as  befitted  its  importance  in  the  universe,  the  place  of 
honour  on  the  right  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  world.* 
They  also  held  the  upper  portions  of  the  universe  to 
be  the  most  perfect,  and  distinguished  the  outermost 
circle  of  fire  from  the  circles  of  the  stars,  dividing  these 
again  into  the  circles  above  and  below  the  moon ; 
so  that  the  universe  was  divided  into  three  regions, 
Olympus,  Cosmos,  and   Uranos.*     Olympus  contained 


'  Simpl.  De  Ccdo,  176  b,  31 ; 
Schol  492  b,  39 :  {ol  U\Aay6pMi) 
&s  avrhs  ip  r^  Scvrcp^  rris  <rwa- 
7aiy5js  ray  UvBayopucui'  lirroptty  rod 
5Xou  oitpayov  rh  fiky  &yu  \4yowriy 
c7you  ri^  H  Kdr»,  ital  t^  fj^y  Kdr» 
rod  olpoofov  ^t^toy  tlyai^  rh  8i  iyu 
ikpi(rr(phyf  koI  iifMS  iy  r^  xdrw 
ttyat.  These  words  seem  to  con- 
tradict wbat  Aristotle  sajs,  De  Ccslo, 
ii.  2,  285  b,  25 :  {ol  nvOay.)  ^/xas 
Hyw  Tc  iroiovai  «ca2  iy  r^  Sf(t^  f-^P^^t 
rohs  9*  iKU  Kdrw  iced  iy  r^  apurrtp^. 
Bockh,  however  (d,  kesm.  Syst, 
106  sq.),  has  shown  how  the  two 
assertions  are  compatible,  and  how 
the  objections  are  to  be  met,  which, 
according  to  Simplicins,  he,  cit,, 
both  he  and  his  predecessor,  Alex- 
ander, and  more  recently  Gmppe, 
d,  kosm.  Syst.  d.  Gr.  66  sqq., 
brought  forward.  The  mention 
of  the  frvyayuy^,  in  Simplicius, 
relates  to  the  division  of  the  Uni- 
yerse  into  an  upper  or  external, 
and  a  lower  or  internal  region, 
the  latter,  including  the  earth  and 
the  counter-earth,  is  on  the  right. 
The  statement  of  the  treatise  on 
the  heavens,  on  the  contrary,  refers 


to  the  opposition  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  hemispheres  of  the 
earth;  in  regard  to  this,  the  Py- 
thagoreans maintain,  in  opposition 
to  Aristotle,  that  our  hemisphere 
is  turned  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  world,  and  is  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage the  superior  hemisphere. 
Aristotle,  from  his  standpoint, 
called  it  the  right ;  the  Pythago- 
reans must  have  called  it  the  left. 
*  Vide  preceding  note  and  Stob. 
i.  488,  the  continuation  of  the  text 
cited  p.  444,  4 :  rh  ftly  oZy  iiywrdrco 
fii4pos  rov  TtpiixoyroSf  iv  $  r^v  €f\t- 
Klytuxv  tJycu  r»p  aroix^itay  "OKvfi- 
xoy  fcaXci  [♦iX<JXooj]  tA  8i  &irh  tV 
rov  ^OXiifXKov  ^opkyj  iv  frohs  iriyr§ 
irAou^rof  fif^  ^\iov  ical  creA^KTjf 
rtrdxBcu,  Kdfffjioy,  rh  r*  wir^  robots 
(neoffiXriydy  tc  koI  Tt^piytiov  fiipos, 
iy  f  tA  TTJs  ipt\ofivra$6\ov  yiyifftuSf 
obpaySy.  icol  vtpi  fiky  rii  rtray/iiya 
r&y  fier^^pvy  yiyytirOcu  r^y  ffoiftltiy 
w€p\  5i  T&  yty6fitya  rijs  itra^Ua  r^v 
iipfr^y,  rf\tiaaf  fi^y  iK^ivr\y^  &tc\7} 
5i  raOrriy.  Cf.  on  this  point  Bockh, 
Philol.  94  sq.,  and  supra,  p.  316. 
The  opposition  of  the  terrestrial 
and  celestial  sphezes  appears  also 
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the  elements  in  their  purity ; '  Cosmos*  was  the  place  of 
ordered  and  uniform  motion,  Uranos  that  of  Becoming 
and  Change.^  Whether  the  central  fire  was  included 
in  Olympus  and  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars  in  Cosmos,  we 
do  not  know;  but  both  conjectures  are  probable:  the 
position  of  the  counter-earth  is  more  doubtful;  it  is 
possible  that  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  opposition  of  the  terrestrial  and  supra- 
terrestrial,  never  considered  this  question.  Finally,  in 
the  extract  of  StobsBUS  a   movement  of  Olympus  is 


in  the  exposition  (full  of  Stoical 
opinions)  of  Biog.  viii.  26,  and 
in  the  semi- peripatetic  exposition, 
ap.  Phot.  439  b,  27  sqq.,  but  the 
tripartite  division  of  Philolaus  is 
here  iranting.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, implied  in  the  Epinomis  of 
Plato,  978  B,  by  the  words:  ihf 
yitp  Xy  Tts  M  6€vplcuf  opOiiP  T^y 
ToG8e,  cTrc  KSfffiov  ctrc  "OKufixoy 
cfrff  ovpaufhy  iv  ifiov^  rw  xiytiVy 
precisely  because  tlie  author  dis- 
cards it.  Parmenides,  t.  141,  137 
(vide  t»/ra,  Farm.),  calls  the  outer- 
most envelope,  5A.u/uiros  l^xaros  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  the 
stArry  heaven,  not  K6<rft^s,  but 
ovpcaf6s.  We  must  not,  however, 
infer  from  this,  as  Krische  does 
{Forsch.  115),  that  Philolaus  can- 
not have  used  the  word  obpav6s  in 
speaking  of  the  lower  region ;  his 
terminology  is  not  necessarily 
always  the  same  as  that  of  Parme- 
nides. 

^  That  is  to  say  it  consisted  of 
the  purest  substance ;  for  the  ter- 
restrial elements  evidently  do  not 
exist  in  Olympus ;  even  the  word 
aroix^M  is  scarcely  to  be  consi- 
dered Pythagorean.  Or  are  we  t^ 
understand  by  this  expression  the 


Limited  and  Unlimited?  For  the 
Unlimited  only,  the  Awtipov  out- 
side the  world  (vide  p.  467,  1), 
of  which  Bockh  is  thiiiJcing,  could 
not  be  designated  by  the  plural 
trroixfXtu 

*  The  Cosmos,  that  is,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  For 
in  general  the  word  Cosmos  has 
with  the  Pjtliagoreans  its  oi'dinary 
meaning  of  the  universe  (e.g.  Philol. 
Fr.  1,  cf.  p.  379, 1).  It  is  even  said 
that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  to 
use  this  expression  (Pint.  Plac,  ii. 
1  ;  Stob.  i.  460;  Galen,  c.  II ; 
Phot.  440  a,  17).  'WTiat  is  true 
in  the  statement  is  probably  this, 
that  the  Pythagoreans  were  fond 
of  employing  the  word  to  designate 
the  harmonious  order  of  the  world. 
But  even  at  the  time  of  Xenophon 
it  was  not  in  general  use,  as  is  plain 
from  Xen.  Mem,  i.  1,  11 ;  .4  leoAo^- 
jucvos  irh  T&v  ffo4>i<rr^v  K6a-fiotf  cf. 
Plato,  Gor^s,  608  A. 

■  What  Epiph.  Exp,  fid,  p. 
1087  B,  says,  using  a  later  tex^ 
minology,  is  not  altogether  inexact: 
IXcye  8c  (Hi^.)  rk  hjrh  ffcKfivTis  Kdrot 
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spoken  of,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  not  here 
transferring  to  Olympus  what  is  applicable  only  to  the 
heaven  of  fixed  stars. . 

This  astronomical  theory  of  the  universe  is  con- 
nected, as  we  have  seen,  with  the  idea  of  the  respiration 
of  the  world  and  of  its  right  and  left  sides.  In  this 
we  see  the  favourite  ancient  comparison  of  the  world 
with  a  living  creature ;  but,  after  our  previous  enquiries 
concerning  the  world-soul,  we  cannot  allow  that  this 
thought  had  any  important  influence  on  the  Pytha^ 
gorean  system. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  a  passage  of  the  Placita  ^ 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  that  the  Pythagoreans,  like 
Anaximander  and  Heracleitus,  believed  in  the  periodic 
generation  and  destruction  of  the  world.  This  passage, 
however,  probably  asserts  nothing  more  than  that  the 
vapours  into  which,  by  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture, 
earthly  substances  are  resolved,  serve  for  nourishment 
to  the  world  or  the  stars.*  -  It  therefore  relates  only  to 
the  destruction  of  individual  things :  in  regard  to  the 

*  II.  5,  8 :  ^ih6\aos  SirrV  c^i'ai  ^i\6k. — iaroxv^^yroSf  as   thej  are 

r^v  ^dopiWf  rorh  ixhv  i^  ovpcufov  cited   in   the    Piadta,  only  after 

irvpbs   pv4moSt  rorh   8*   ^|  HHaros  ipBopiw  he  adds  rov  KScfiov,     As 

fftKritfioKod    Ttpurrpo^  rov    itipos  to  the  sense  of  the  obscure  words, 

iLToxvO^vTos'  Kot  rovTuv  flwii  riu  which  have  perhaps  been  inexactly 

ikvaivfudatis    vpo^s    rov    K691AOV,  reported,  I  foUow  Bockh  {PkUol. 

This  statement,  both  here  and  in  11 0  8q.),whose  interpretation  seems 

Qalen.  c.  11,  is  preceded  by  the  to  me  more  probable  than  that  of 

words    ir6d€tf    rpu^trou  6    KoafjMs,  Chaignet,  ii.  169.      Chaignet  ez- 

Under  the  same  title  Stobeens  says,  plains  the  passage  thus  \ilya  deux 

Eel.  i.  462 :  *i\6\aot  l^i}<rff,  rh  fi^v  causes  de  dhphrissement,  tune  quand 

i^  ovpcufov  xvpbs  pv4pros,  rh  9h  ^|  le  feu  s'ichappeduciel.V autre  quand 

08aTor  ffO^nviOKOv  trtpurrpofn  rov  oefeu  .  .  .  se  rlpand  de  Veau  de  la 

ii4pos  h.iroxv94vros  thai  riis  omBv-  lune. 

fjuAfftis  rpo^s  rov  K6fffiov^  whereas  '  As  was  said  by  HeradeituB 

in  the  chapter  on  Becoming  and  and  the  Stoics. 
Perishing,  i.  418,  he  cites  the  words 
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universe  generally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Pythago- 
reans did  not  believe*  in  any  destruction  of  the  world ; 
what  the  Pseudo-Plutarch^  tells  us  on  the  subject  is  no 
doubt  merely  derived  from  Timseus  the  Locrian,  or 
other  similar  sources.  It  is  clear  on  the  contrary,  from 
Eudemus,  that  they  thought,  as  the  Stoics  did  after- 
wards, not  only  that  the  same  persons  who  had  lived  in 
the  world  would  re-enter  it  at  a  later  period  ;  but  that 
they  would  again  do  the  same  actions  and  live  in  the 
same  circumstances ;'  this  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Porphyry,  not  in  itself  of  much  weight.'  This  theory 
was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Trans- 
migration and  of  the  great  year  of  the  world :  if  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  to  occupy  the  same  place  as 
before,  everything  else  would  return  to  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  consequently  the  same  persons  would  be 
present  under  the  same  circumstances.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  this  doctrine  belonged  to  the  whole 
school,  or  only  to  a  portion  of  it. 

The  Pythagoreans  appear  to  have  occupied  them- 
selves very  little  with  the  study  of  terrestrial  nature :  at 
any  rate,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Philolaus,  tradition  is  silent  on  the  subject. 

*  Plac.  ii.  4,  1  (Galen,  c.  11,  fx"''  ^M^i'  Ka0r}fi4ttots  o9t»  (this  is 

p-  265).  the  right  punctuation),  Koi  rd  &XXa 

^  In  the  fragment  of  his  Phy-  vdyra  dfioiws  ^u,  jra2  rhy  xp^vov 

sicB  ap.  Simpl.     Pkys.  173  a,  he  tUKcydv  itrrt  rhv  canhv  cZku. 
enquires  whether  the   same  time  *  V,Pyth.  19.   Of  the  doctrines 

which  has  been,  shall  be  again,  or  of  Pythagoras,  those  of  immortaliry 

not  ?    aud    the    answer   is :    that  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  are 

which  comes  after  is  only  qualita-  the  best  known :  irp6s  Si  robots  Sn 

tirely  the  same  as  that  which  has  frar^  v-cptdSovs  rti/ds  r&  y€if6fi€yd 

gone  before:  Ei  U  ris  irt<rTcd<r€i€  wotc  xdXiv  ylytrai,  viov  5*  aWey 

rots  UvBayoptlois,  &s  iriKiy  rk  cAra  airAws  ^<m, 
iiptBfA^t  K&ycb  ftvOoKoyiffot  rh  fafiUov 
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In  regard  to  Philolaus,'  we  are  told  that  in  the  same 
way  that  he  derived  geometrical  determinations  (the 
point,  the  line,  the  surface,  the  solid)  from  the  first  four 
numbers,  so  he  derived  physical  qualities*  from  five,  the 
soul  from  six ;  reason,  health,  and  light'  from  seven ; 
love,  friendship,  prudence,  and  inventive  faculty  from 
eight.  Herein  (apart  from  the  number  schematism)  is 
contained  the  thought  that  things  represent  a  graduated 
scale  of  increasing  perfection  ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
any  attempt  to  prove  this  in  detail,  or  to  seek  out  the 
characteristics  proper  to  each  particular  region/ 

Nor,  in  all  probability,  did  the  Pythagoreans  carry 
their  enquiries  respecting  the  soul  and  man  very  far. 
Later  vrriters  indeed  descant  much  on  the  origin  of  the 
soul  from  the  world-soul,  and  on  its  ethereal,  divinely- 
related,  eternally-moved,  immortal  nature.  There  is 
even  a  fragment  of  Philolaus  which  contains  these 
statements.*  I  have  already  shown,*  however,  that  this 
fragment  can  scarcely  be  considered  genuine,  and  that 

*  Iambi.  TheoL  At,  56  ;  cf.  As-  lans,  is  a  later  interpretation  of 
clep.  in  Metaph.  i.  5.     These  pas*     this  expression. 

sages  have  been  quoted,  p.  435,  2.  '  To  vir*  abrov  \9y6ii€vov  ^wr, 

In  Tkeol.  Ar.  p.  34  sq.,  it  is  stated  therefore  not  light  in  the  ordinary 

that  six  is  regarded  by  the  Pytha-  sense,  but  some  quality  or  state  of 

goreans  as  the  number  of  the  soul,  man  ;  or  in  general,  health,  well- 

and  perhaps  Aristotle  may  be  al-  being. 

ready  alluding  to  Philolaus  when  *  We  find  only  an  isolated  trace 

he  speaks  {Metaph.  i.  5,  quoted  on  of  any  discussions  in  regard  to 

p.  369,  1)  of  the  assertion:  8ti  t^  living  beings  in  the  passage,  Arist. 

roiovhX  (sc.  kpiOiMv  icdBoi)  ^^xh  ^ol  De  Sen&u,  5,  445  a,  16,  according 

yovs,  to  which  certain  Pythagoreans  sup- 

*  iroi6rrrra  irol  XP^^^*  ^o  posed  some  animals  lived  upon 
colour  no  doubt  describes  in  a  odours.  Vide  infraf  p.  480,  2,  for 
general  manner  the  external  nature  other  quotations. 

(cf.  Arist.  I)e  sensu,  c.  3,  439  a,  *  Cf.  the  texts  cited,  p.  447,  1. 

30 :  ol  nveay6p€u>i  r^f  hri^ttay  *  Vide  pp.  447,  sq. ;  399,   1 ; 

Xpoi^tf  iKd\ouy)y  a.nd  iroit^njs,  which  390,  1 ;  393,  3. 
does  not  appear  to  belong  to  Philo- 
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conseqaently  the  theory  of  his  having  devoted  a  special 
book  of  his  work  to  the  soul  must  remain  doubtful ;  I 
have  also  shown  that  the  other  authorities  are  apt  to 
intermingle  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  Platonists 
with  the  Pjrthagorean  tradition.  If  we  consult  our 
most  trustworthy  source,  Aristotle,  we  find  him  to  have 
been  little  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  psycho- 
logy.^ For  in  his  comprehensive  survey  of  all  that  his 
predecessors  had  taught  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he 
simply  says  of  the  Pythagoreans  that  some  of  them  held 
the  solar  corpuscles  to  be  souls,  and  others  that  which 
sets  them  in  motion.^  The  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  a 
harmony,  is  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  ¥rithout  mention  of 
any  name,'  and  in  Plato^  it  is  maintained  by  a  pupil  of 
Philolaus.    Macrobius^  ascribes  it  to  Philolaus  himself, 

•  Tide  tupray  p.  447  Bq.  is  only  an  indnction  of  Aristotle. 

'  De  An.  i.  2,  404  a,  16,  after  But  Aristotle   himself  gives  this 

having  mentioned  first  of  all  the  as    his  own   induction:    he  only 

Atomists  among  those  who  oon-  quotes,  as  belonging  to  the  Pjtha- 

flidered    the    soul  as  the   motive  goreans,    ^x^v    tTycu    rb    ravrc 

principle,  and  self-moved :  loiice  Si  Kwovvi    It  is  not  the  same  thing 

ical  rh  irapk  r&v  UvBayop^lwv  \€y6'  to  say :  the   solar  corpuscles  are 

fitifov    T^tf    aMiv    l^x^iy    Bidyotay  moved  by  a  soul,  and  the  soul  is, 

H^offcuf  ydp  riv€s  avr&v  i/'uxV  ^^y<u  generally,  the  moving  principle. 
rii  iv  r^  hipi   ^{xriiara^   ol  Si   rh  '  De  An.   i.  4,  sub   init. :    irol 

ravra  kxkoCv,  a  conception  which  &AAn  8^  ris  96^a  irapafi^Soroi  irrpl 

Aristotle  (most  likely  it  is  merely  ^vxvs  .  .  .  apyLOvicaf  ydp  ri»a  mn^v 

his  own  conjecture)  derives  from  xiyovvv  kcCL  yiip  r^v  apfxoviaaf  KptUnw 

the  fact  that  the  solar  corpuscles  kcX  trMtaw  ivainiwv  efvou,  iral  ri 

move,  even  when  tlie  wind  is  per>  oAfia  trvyKtitrBcu  4^  iyayriwy.     PolU, 

fectly  still.     I  do  not  understand  viii.  6a:    Zih    voXXoi  <paa'i  r&w 

the    censure    which    Sehlottmann  tro^y  ol  fA^y    apfioyicur    c7ihu  rhv 

passes  upon  me  (D.   Vergdngliche  ^vx^^^  ^^  ^  ^X*^^  ap^yiay, 
u.   Unvergdngliche  in  d.  menschl.  *  Ph(ffdo,  85  £  sqq. 

Seele  nach  Arist.  Halle,  1873,  p.  *  Somn,  i.  14 :  PkUo  dixit  ani- 

ZOy     He  says  that  I  misinterpret  mum  essentiam  se  jnoventefHy  Xeno- 

this  text,  and  the  text  cited,  p.  448,  crates  numerum  se  moveatem^  Arts- 

in  asserting  that  the  definition  of  toteles  iyr€\4xtiay,  Pythagoras  et 

the  soul  as  the  moving  principle  Philolaus  harmoniam. 
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and  even  to  Pythagoras.  Philoponus  connects  with  it 
the  statement  also  made  by  Stobeeus,  that  the  soul  is 
a  number.^  This  statement  in  itself  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable :  if  everything  is  number  and  harmony,  the 
soul  may  well  be  sa  But  the  general  proposition  that 
the  soul  is  harmony  or  number^  says  nothing  ;  we  only 
get  a  specific  determination  concerning  the  essence  of 
the  soul,  when  it  is  described  as  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
{loc.  cit.)  as  the  number  or  harmony  of  the  body  to 
which  it  bdoTiga.  That  it  was  so  defined  by  the 
Pythagoreans  we  are  never  told,  and  such  a  view  would 
ill  accord  with  their  belief  in  immortality ;  *  if,  there- 
fore, it  had  been  found  within  the  school,  it  would  have 
been  a  departure  firom  the  primitive  doctrine  which  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  Philolaus.  It  is  more  likely  that  he 
said  what  Glaudianus  Mamertus'  quotes  from  him, 
and  what  may  also  be  deduced  from  our  previous 
citations,^  that  the  soul  is  united  with  the  body  by 
means  of  number  and  harmony/  The  further  assertion, 
however,*  that  Pythagoras  defined  the  soul  as  a  self- 

*  Fhilop.  DeAn.B,  15:  &ffir§p  ^ristozenus  and  Dtcsearchns,   cf. 

odv  kpixoviw  \4yowT€S  r^y  ^hOC^*'  ^^t^  I^-  b,  717  sq.  2nd  ed. 
[ol  Ilvd«y6puot]  o{f  ^aal    rairnv  *  De  Statu  An.  ii.  7  (ap.  Bockh, 

apfjLoifiw  tV  ^^  '''^^  X<*P^*t  ®^«  PhiloL   p.   177):    *  Anima  inditur 

Cf.   C,   6,  where  it  is  said  that  eorpori pernumerum  et  immortalem 

Xenocrates  borrowed  from  Pytha-  eandem^  incorporalem  oonvenien- 

goras  the  idea  that  the  soul  is  a  tiam! 

number.  Stob.  ifci:.  i.  682 ;  somePy-  *  Vide  iwpra,  p.  476,  1 ;  481. 

thagoreans  call  the  soul  a  number.  *  Here  again  we  are  uncertain 

'  In  Flato,  at  any  rate,  Sim-  whether    Claudian    borrowed  his 

mias  only  ooncludea  from  it  that  statement  from  the  true  Philolaus; 

the  soul  perishes  after  the  destruc-  cf.  p.  399,  1. 
tion  of  the  body,  as  the  harmony  *  Pint   Plac,  iv.  2.      Nemos, 

ceases  after  the  destruction  of  the  Nat,  horn,  p.  44.    Theodoret,  Our. 

instrument ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  gr,  aff.  y.  72,  with  whom  Steinhart, 

say  how  this  conclusion  can  be  Plato's  Werke,  iy.  661,  in  the  main 

evaded;    it   was   also  drawn  by  ^agrees. 
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moving  number  must  absolutely  be  rejected.  Aristotle, 
who  was  the  first  to  quote  this  definition,^  was  evidently, 
when  he  did  so,  not  referring  to  the  Pythagoreans;' 
and  other  writers  expressly  mention  Xenocrates  as  its 
author.'  It  is  likewise  improbable  that  Archytas 
defined  the  soul  as  the  self-moved,^  though  the  Pytha- 
goreans would  certainly  appear  to  have  noticed  its 
continuous  motion,  and  interrupted  life;'^  and  the 
statements  that  Pythagoras  called  it  a  square,  and 
Archytas  a  circle  or  a  sphere,  are  both  equally  qu^- 
tionable.^  Lastly,  an  expression  quoted  from  Archytas 
to  the  effect  that  the  soul  is  not  extended  in  space,  is 
no  doubt  taken  from  a  spurious  work.^ 


»  De  An,  i.  2,  4,  404  b,  27 ; 
408  b,   32.     Anal  poH,  ii.  4,  91 

m37. 

«  For  {De  An.  i.  2,  404  a,  20), 
he  continues,  after  the  text  relative 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  quoted  p.  476, 
2:  M  rajbrh  8i  <p4porrai  jcai  8<roc 
\4yov(ri  r^iy  tf'WxV  t^  avrh  kivovv. 
He  distinguishes  therefore  this 
opinion  from  that  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans. As  to  the  bitter,  he 
elsewhere  expresses  himself  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible if  he  had  had  before  him 
so  exact  a  defimtion  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul. 

«  Cf.  Pfert  II.  a,  672,  2,  2nd  ed. 

*  Job.  Lyd.  De  Mens.  6  (8),  S, 
21  :  ^ux^  itvBp^oVt  ^alv  6  XlvOa- 
y6past  iirrX  r^Tpirytovov  ^iAuy^yiov. 
*Kpxiras  8^  ^vxhs  rhv  tpow  ovk  4v 

9i&  rovTO  •  *  ^X^  '^^  *^^  [}•  ct&rhl 
KivovVf  itifdyKa  8i  rb  trp&rov  Kiyovy, 
KiieXos  9k  Tovro  I)  c^^pcL,*  Accord- 
ing  to  the  remark  we  have  just 
made,  Aristotle  can  have  known 
nothing  of  this  definition  attributed 


to  Archytas.  The  definition  of  the 
soul  as  a&rh  kwouv  is  certainly 
taken  from  Plato  {Phadms,  245  G). 
There  too  we  find  the  observation 
that  the  self-moving  is  also  in  re- 
gard to  other  things  riryii  koI  ipx^ 
Kiy^o-tcts;  in  regard  to  which  the 
Pseudo- Archytas  employs  the  Ari»- 
totelian  expression  ftpArov  kivovv. 

*  Vide  the  remark  of  Aristotle 
quoted  p.  476,  2,  and  particularly 
what  he  says  of  Alcmseon,  infra. 

•  The  statement  relative  to  Py- 
thagoras is  in  itself  suspicious, 
like  aU  the  recent  information 
which  we  possess  as  to  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  this  philosopher. 
The  statement  relative  to  Archytas 
is  so,  first,  because  it  is  in  itself 
eccentric,  and  secondly,  because  it 
has  an  evident  connection  with  Pla- 
tonic and  Aristotelian  ideas. 

'  Claud.  Mam.  De  Statu  An.  ii. 
7  (ci  Pt.  iii.  b,  90,  2  Aufl.)  quotes 
from  Archytas:  Anima  ad  exem- 
plum  unins  oonvposita  est,  quae  tic 
illocaliter  dominatur  in  oorpore^ 
Hcut  unu8  in  numeris.     But    to 
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Concerning  the  parts  of  the  soul,  various  theories  are 
ascribed  to  the  Pythagoreans  by  more  recent  writers 
which  I  cannot  admit  them  to  have  originally  held. 
According  to  some,  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Pla- 
tonic distinction  of  a  rational  and  an  irrational  soul, 
and  the  analogous  distinction  of  Beason,  Courage,  and 
Desire ; '  together  with  the  Platonic  division  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  into  vovs,  iirurrrifiT}^  So^a^  and 
ala-Orja-is;^  we  are  told  by  another  writer*  that  they 
divided  the  soul  into  Reason,  Mind,  and  Courage  (i/oO*, 
<f>pives,  OvfjLos) ;  Reason  and  Courage  being  in  men  and 


prove  the  authenticity  of  the  writ- 
wg  from  which  this  passage  is 
taken,  more  evidence  is  required 
than  the  testimony  of  Clandian  ;  it 
is  not  in  itself  probable  that  Ar- 
chytas,  or  any  other  Pythagorean, 
should  have  enunciated  a  doctrine 
of  which  we  first  hear,  not  even  from 
Plato,  but  from  Aristotle,  viz.,  that 
the  presence  of  the  soul  in  the 
body  is  not  a  juxtaposition  in 
snace.  The  statement  ap.  Scob. 
Eel.  i.  790 ;  Theodor.  Cur.  gr.  af. 
V.  p.  128,  according  to  which  Py- 
thaeroras  makes  i^ovs  06p<t0w  ^UrKpi- 
v^trBcu,  contains  no  doubt  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  doctrine 
of  Metempsychosis.  Schlottmann 
'p.  24  sq.  and  the  treatise  cited  p. 
476)  has  wrongly  made  use  of  it 
to  prove  the  improbable  and  un- 
founded conjecture,  that  Aristotle 
borrowed  the  expression  $6paBw 
^WUvau  in  respect  to  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  body  from  the 
Pythagoreans. 

•  Cf.  Posidonius  ap.  Galen.  Be 
Hipp,  et  Plat.  iv.  7;  v.  6,  T.  xv. 
425.  478  K. ;  Iambi,  ap.  Stob.  Eel. 
i.  878;  Plut.  Plac.  iv.  4,  1.  5,  13. 
On  the  distinction  of  the  rational 


and  irrational  part,  cf.  Cicero, 
Tiuc.  iv.  5,  10;  Pint.  PUus.  iv.  7, 
4 ;  Galen.  Hist.  PhU.  c.  28.  Other 
passages  taken  from  Pseudo-Pytha- 
gorean fragments  will  be  found  in 
Part  III.  b,  112,  2,  2nd  edition. 

•ThePseudo-Archytasap  S'ob. 
Eel.  i.  722.  784,  700,  and  Iambi. 
ir.  Koiy.  fta$,  iirKrr.  (in  Villoison, 
Anecd.  ii.)  p.  199 ;  Brontinus  ap. 
Iamb,  a  C.  198;  Theodoret,  Cur, 
gr.  af.  v.  197  Giiisf.,  who  adds,  as 
a  fifth  part,  the  Aristotelian  <^pd- 
wjcrij.  Pint.  Plac.  i.  3,  19  sq.,  in 
an  extract  from  an  exposition 
which  is  evidently  Neo-Platonic, 
founded  upon  the  celebrated  Pla- 
tonic propositions  cited  by  Aristo- 
tle, Be  An.  i.  2,  404  b,  21.  Photins 
gives  another  and  more  recent 
division,  p.  440  b.  27  sqq. ;  cf. 
Part  ni.  b,  120,  8. 

■  Alex.  Polyhistor  ap.  Diog. 
viii.  30.  It  has  already  been 
shown,  pp.  393,  3 ;  447,  2.  that  this 
exposition  is  not  authentic.  The 
whole  division  is  confused,  and  con- 
tains manv  Stoical  definitions,  for 
example,  that  the  senses  are  emana- 
tions from  the  soul,  that  the  soul 
is  nourished  by  the  blood,  &c. 
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beasts,  Mind  in  men  only ;  Courage  having  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  the  tw^o  other  faculties  in  the  brain.  There 
is  more  warrant  for  supposing  that  Philolaus  placed  the 
seat  of  Season  in  the  brain ;  of  life  and  sensation  in 
the  heart ;  of  seed  and  germination  in  the  navel ;  of 
generation  in  the  sexual  parts :  in  the  first  of  these  re- 
gions, he  said,  lay  the  germ  of  men ;  in  the  second,  that 
of  beasts ;  in  the  third,  that  of  plants ;  in  the  fourth, 
that  of  all  creatures.*  With  this,  our  knowledge  of 
the  philosophic  anthropology  of  the  Pythagoreans  is 
exhausted.  What  we  are  further  told  concerning  their 
anthropological  theories  belongs  altogether  to  the  sphere 
of  religious  dogmas,  the  importance  of  which  in  the 
Pythagorean  system  we  have  now  to  consider.* 


1  lambL  Theol.  Arithm.  22 : 
r4ffffaf>9s  ^X^  '''"^  (^^  '''^^  Xayi- 
KoVy  &<nrtp  kolL  ^iK6\aos  iv  r^  wtpl 
^^(Tcoff    Kdyti,    fyfc^^oAos,   KopBla, 

KopSia  Si  ^hofis  Kud  aia$1ia-tos, 
6fJupaXhs  8i  pi(ditnos  fcal  iL»a^wru>s 
r&  irpArtOy  alZoiov  8i  awtpfxaros 
iwrcifioXas  rt  iroi  ytn^ios'  iynd- 
^aXos  8i  rhy  hvBpAint  &px^<  *^^^ 
9la  8i  rhp  (tftt,  i/i^aXhs  8i  rhtf 
4»VT&,  al9o7oy  8«  r^  Ivyavd^rw, 
vdlrra  y&p  ical  edWawt  iral  fi^aard- 
¥owiv.  By  the  word  itima  or 
^wdxaana  we  must  understand  the 
three  kinds  of  living  beings,  collee- 
tivelj,  i.e.,  men,  beasts,  and  plants. 
On  the  anthenticitj  of  the  frag- 
ment (which  commences  with  the 
words  K^^aKk  fiky  y6m;  what  goes 
before  is  a  preliminary  remark  of 
lamblichus),  cf.  p.  317. 

'  We  can  only  discuss  in  a  sup- 
plementary manner  certain  theories 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the 
preceding  exposition  as  not  forming 


an  integral  part  of  the  physical 
system  of  the  Pythagoreans,  bnt 
which  were  either  incorporat'Od  by 
later  writers  from  other  sources 
into  their  own  doctrine,  or  stand 
isolated  without  philosophical  foun- 
dation, and  are  based  merely  on 
observation.  We  should  regard  as 
an  addition  of  later  writers,  for 
example,  the  story  given  by  Alex. 
Polyhistor  ap.  Diog.  viii.  25  sqq. 
vide  Part  in.  b,  74  sq..  2nd  ed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Stoic 
definition  of  the  body  (rh  oT6v  re 
iraOciv  ff  hoBnyat)  attributed  to  Py- 
thagoras by  Sextus,  Math.  ix.  3S6. 
The  PiacUa  ascribed  to  him  the 
Stoic  doctrine :  rpwwr^p  nai  &XAot«- 
r^v  KoX  firrafiXifrhi'  koI  ^cmtt^v 
ZXflv  8i'  8\ou  r^y  0Aiyy.  The  same 
treatise  i.  24,  3,  gives,  as  coming 
from  I^hagoras,  a  proposition 
which  he  oould  not  have  expressed 
in  this  form,  viz.  that  on  account 
of  the  variation  and  metamorphosis 
of  the  elements,  a  Becoming  and 
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V.  THE  SELiaiOUS  AND   ETHICAL  DOCTRINES  OF 
THE  PYTHAGOREANS. 

Of  all  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  none  is  better  known, 
and  none  can  be  traced  with  greater  certainty  to  the 
founder  of  the  school,  than  that  of  the  Transmigration 
of  souls.  It  is  mentioned  by  Xenophanes,*  and  later  by 
lo  of  Chios  ;^  Philolaus  speaks  of  it,  Aristotle  describes 
it  as  a  Pythagorean  fable,*  and  Plato  immistakably 


Perishing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  is  produced*  Lastly,  i.  23,  1 
{Stob.  i.  394),  the  Pla/nta  ascribe 
to  Pythagoraa  a  definition  of  move- 
ment posterior  to  Aristotle.  We 
may  also  instance  what  is  said 
about  colours  :  PlacUa,  i.  16,  2  (ef. 
Stob.  i.  362  ;  Anon.  Phot.  Cod.  249, 
p.  439  a,  cf.  Porph.  in  Ptol.  Harm. 
c,  3,  p.  218  ;  Arist.  De  Setufu,  c,  3, 
439,  a,  30) ;  on  the  fire  zones  of 
heayen  and  earth,  PUie.  ii.  12,1;  iii. 
14  (Galen.  H.ph.  c.  12,  21.  cf.  Theo 
in  Arat.  ii.  359):  on  sight,  and 
the  reflections  of  the  mirror,  Plac. 
ir.  14,  3  (Stob.  Ed.  i.  602,  and  in 
the  extracts  of  Job.  Bamasc. 
Parall.  p.  1,  17,  16;  Stob.  Floril, 
ed.  Mein.  iv.  174 ;  Galen,  c.  21,  p. 
296) ;  on  the  voice,  Plac.  iv.  20,  1 
(G.  c.  26) ;  on  seed,  Plac.  v.  3,  2, 
4,  2,  6,  1  (G.  c.  31) ;  on  the  five 
senses,  Stob.  Eel.  i.  1104;  Phot.  1. 
c. ;  on  the  rainbow,  JElian,  V.  H. 
iv.  17  ;  on  the  nutrition  of  animals 
by  smell,  Arist.  De  Senna,  6  (vide 
9upra,  p.  476,  4) ;  on  the  origin  of 
maladies,  Galen,  c.  39.  If  even 
these  notices  really  reproduce  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  Pytha- 
goreans (which  can  only  be  sup- 
posed in  regard  to  a  portion  of 
them),  they  have  no    connection 


with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
Similarly  the  definitions  of  the 
calm  of  the  air  and  of  the  sea, 
given  by  Arist.  Metaph.  viii.  2,  ad 
fin.,  as  those  of  Archytas,  all  of 
small  importance;  and  the  state- 
ment according  to  which  (Arist. 
ProU.  zvi.  9)  this  philosopher 
showed  that  the  round  form  of 
certain  organs  in  animals  and 
plants  was  the  result  of  the  law  of 
equality  which  governs  natural 
movement,  stands  entirely  alone. 
As  to  the  pretended  logic  and 
philosophy  of  language  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  vide  infra,  §  vi. 

*  In  the  verses  quoted  Biog. 
viii.  36 : 

Koi  vori  iitv  <rrwpt\i(ofji4pov  crK^Ka- 

Kos  irapt6yTd 
^ao\v  iirotKTtSpcu  irol  r^8e  ^dtrStu 

liroj* 
itavcai  fAjfih  ^dm^  hr^tii  ^l\ov  hvi' 

pos  i<rr\ 

'  In  Diog.  i.  120,  where  the 
words,  ^TTtp  TlvBay^pris  Mfiots  S 
(To^s  irepl  Trdtnwy  kw&p^otv  yv^yuas 
cTSc  Koi  l^4ixaBtVf  refer  to  the  beli  f 
in  immortality. 

*  De  An,  i.  Z,  ad  fin. :  &nicp 
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copied  his  mythical  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the 
soul  after  death  from  the  Pythagoreans.  As  Philolaus 
says,*  and  Plato  repeats,*  the  soul  is  confined  in  the  body 
and  buried  in  it,  as  a  punishment  for  faults.  The  body 
is  a  prison  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  God  as  a 
penalty,  and  from  which  it  consequently  has  no  right 


rvx^v  M6(a0cu  trw/xa, 

'  ClemenB,  Strom,  iii.  433  A; 
Theod.  Cur.  gr.  af.  v.  14  (Bockh. 
Philol,  181):  fMfnvpioifrai  tk  koI 
ol  xaXoxot  6to\6yoi  re  ical  fxdvrits. 
&s  9td  rivas  rifjMplaf  a  ^X^  "^^ 
erf&fiari  <n>v4CtxrtCTCu  Kal  KaBdirtp  ip 
ffdfjMTi  To{n(p  riSairrat.  The  Teins 
are  called,  ap.  Diog.  viii.  31,  the 
bonds  of  the  soul.  The  rest  does 
not  seem  to  belong  to  the  ancient 
Pythagoreans. 

■  Gorff.   493  A:  Hirtp  <J8iy  rou 

vvy  ijfjLtis  riOvafiw  Ktd  rh  fi^v  cr&fjui 
iffriv  iifuv  crrJuOf  t^s  8i  4^^^ 
rovro  4v  f  iiridvfiiai  tla\  rvyxdv€i 
tv  oTof  avair*l$€(rB€u  ica2  fttrmtirrrftv 
Ayof  Kdrv.  itai  rovro  ipa  rts  fiv9o\o* 
ywv  KOfji^hs  hu^Qt  Ifftts  '^Kt\6s  ns 
^  'Ira\ticbs,  TopdyMV  r^  oySpuiri  Bik 
rh  xiBew^y  re  irol  irtiariKhv  0fv6fjiaa€ 
iriOov,  rohs  91  iiyoifrrous  iLfixrfirovs  r&v 
9*  hfuHtrwv  .  .  .  c»srvrprifi4vos^7iri- 
Bof.,.  Kal  ^opolfv  tlsrhyr^rpiiftiyov 
TclBoy  98«p  ir4p^  roio^q>  rtrprjfiiy^ 
KocKty^,  It  is  a  question  'whether 
in  this  text  it  is  merely  the  com- 
parison of  the  (tQ/m  with  the  fffifM^ 
and  the  mythus  of  the  punishment 
of  the  &Ai^rox,  that  comes  from 
Philolaus  or  some  Pythagorean, 
or  whether  the  moral  interpretation 
of  this  myth  also  comes  from  him. 
This  interpretation  is  attributed  to 
Philolaus  by,  Bockh  {Philol.  183, 


186  sq.);  Brandis  (Gr.  Rom.  Phil. 
i.  497) :  Susemihl  iGenet.  Entw.  d. 
Plat.  Phil.  \.  107  sq.),  and  others. 
Brandts  is  less  positive  in  the  Ge»ch. 
d.  Entw.  i.  187.  The  interpreta- 
tion, as  a  whole,  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  purely  Platonic  character, 
and  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
treatise  of  Philolaus.  Plato  does 
not  say  that  he  borrowed  from  the 
Koiv^hs  kyijp  the  interpretation  of 
the  myth,  but  the  myth  itself. 
When,  connecting  this  myth  with 
a  popular  song,  SixcXbs  KOfv^s 
iof^p  irorl  riiv  fiardpa  li^M,  Timoc- 
reon,  Er.  6  h;  Bergk,  Lyr.  Gr,  p. 
941,  he  makes  a  mythus,  SmeA^r  fj 
*lraXuchs ;  he  means  to  say  that  the 
myth  of  the  perforated  vessel  into 
which  the  un consecrated  were  to 
pnt  water  with  a  sieve — ^i.e.,  the 
tradition  which  extends  the 
punishment  of  the  Banaids  to  all 
the  profane — ^belongs  to  the  Or- 
phico-Pythagorean  cycle.  In  the 
Cratylus,  400  B,  Plato  refers  for 
the  comparison  of  ff&fia  with  ovfia 
to  the  Orphics,  whom  Philolaus 
also  had  in  view :  icol  yiip  ffijud 
riyis  <peuriy  ajbrh  [rk  ff&fta]  ttycu  rvs 
^X^f,  its  rtBofifidytis  iy  r^  yw 
wap6vri  .  .  .  BoKowri  lUvroi  fioi  fid-' 
\urra  B4a-B<uol  &fi<p\  *Op^4a  rovro 
rh  HyofM,  &s  Zlicriy  SiSodmyr  rris 
^vxVf  ^i'  ^  crcira  8{8««ri  rovroy  5^ 
xfplfioKoy  fx^^^i  ^"^  cAfyiraif  Ztfffjm* 
rriplou  ^USyoL. 
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to  free  itself  by  a  presumptuoua  act.*  So  long  as  the 
soul  is  in  the  body  it  requires  the  body ;  for  through 
the  body  alone  can  it  feel  and  perceive ;  separated  from 
the  body  it  leads  an  incorporeal  life  in  a  higher  world** 
This,  however,  is  of  course  only  the.  case  when  it  has 
rendered  itself  capable  and  worthy  of  such  happiness  ; 
otherwise  it  can  but  look  forward  to  the  penance  of 
material  life,  or  the  torments  of  Tartarus.'  The  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  was  therefore,  according  to  these  the 
most  ancient  authorities,  essentially  the  same  that  we 
afterwards  find  associated  with  other  Pythagorean 
notions,  in  Plato  ;^  and  which  is  maintained  by  Empe- 
docles,*  viz,,  that  the  soul  on  account  of  previous  trans- 
gressions is  sent  into  the  body,  and  that  after  death  each 
soul,  according  to  its  deserts,  enters  the  Cosmos  or  Tar- 

Icrdrccu  iiBdvaTOf  Oths  fyfiporoSt  ob- 
Kir  I  9wyrr6%.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
origin  of  the  stat  Miient  of  Epipha- 
nius  {Exp.  fid.  1807),  according  to 
which  Pythagoras  called  himaelf  a 
god. 


"  Plato.  Crat  1.  c. ;  Id.  Thado, 
62  B  (after  haying  remarked  that 
Fhilolaus  forbade  suicide) :  t  /i^v 
obw  iv  inroji^^i^a  XrySfitifos  ircpl 
a&r»i/  \Ayos,  &s  %v  rivi  ^povp^  ifffitv 
ol  JkvBpmwoi  KcX  oh  Set  8^  kavrhv  4k 
rairris  xOtuf  oifV  &ir«8i8/k(<rNCiy, 
which  Cic.  (Cato,  20,  73 ;  8omn. 
Scip.  c.  3)  reproduces  rather  inac- 
curately, without,  however,  having 
any  other  authority  than  this  pas- 
sage. Clearchus  (ap.  Athen.  iv. 
157  c)  attributes  the  same  doctrine 
to  an  unknown  Pythagorean  named 
Euzitheus. 

*  Philol.  ap.  Glaudian.  De 
Statu  An.  ii.  7 :  diligitur  corpus  ah 
animOf  quia  Hne  to  non  potest  uti 
sentibtu:  a  ^to  poatquam  morte 
deducta  est  agit  in  mundo  (K6<rfios 
as  distinguished  from  oftpoKOs,  sup, 
p.  471, 2)incorporalem  vUam,  Carm. 
Aur.  V.  70  so. :  ^y  9*  &iroXcfif>af 
c&fia    is    tuOip'    ixMtpop    Mps, 


•  Euxitheus,  ap.  Athen,  /.  e ., 
threatens  those  who  commit  sui- 
cide: 8ic(ira0r9ai  rhv  My,  Astlfiii 
ti€yowri¥  iw\  robots,  ««j  tty  Ik^k 
abrohs  Atfcrp,  ic\4oirt  jcol  fjifl(o(riy 
ijAw§aovyTcu  rdrt  K^fjuuSj  and  ac- 
cording to  Arist.  Anal,  Post.  ii.  11, 
94  b,  32,  Pythagoras  thought  that 
thunder  frightened  sinners  in  Tar- 
tarus. For  I  agree  with  Ritter 
{Gesoh.  d.  PhU.  i.  426)  that  if  the 
parallel  passage,  in  Plato,  Sep.  x. 
615  D.  f.  be  duly  considered,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  sinners,  and 
not  the  iHtans,  are  here  meant. 

♦  Cf,  Part  II.  a,  691,  3rd  ed. 

*  Vide  i^fra,  voL  ii.  Eay^sd^ 
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tarus,  or  is  destined  to  fresh  wanderings  through  human 
or  animal  forms.*  When,  therefore,  we  meet  with  such 
a  representation  of  the  doctrine,  among  recent  writers," 
we  have  every  reason  to  accept  it'  as  true,  without  on 
that  account  admitting  all  that  they  combine  with  it,* 
The  souls,  we  are  told,  after  departing  from  the  body, 
float  about  in  the  air  ;^  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  opinion  quoted  above,  that  the  solar 
corpuscles  are  souls  ;^  an  opinion  which  must  not  be 


'  The  Pythagoreans  are  said  to 
have  denominated  this  return  into 
the  body  by  the  word  vaXnyy^v^via, 
Serv.  Aen,  iii.  (JS  :  Pythagoras  non 
fjitrtfjo^ix^^^  ^  iroXi77«w<r(ay  esse 
didtt  h.  6.  redire  [anivtam]  post 
tempus.    Vgl.  p.  474,  8. 

^  £.  g.  Alexander,  who  seems 
here  to  reproduce  the  Pythagorean 
ideas  with  less  admixture  than 
usual,  ap.  Diog.  viii.  31 :  iKpupBtltrav 
y  cdtT^v  [r^y  ^vxh^]  M  yrjs  wXd- 
(fffOaL  dfiolatf  T^  irmfMri  (cf.  Plato, 
PhtFdo,  81  C;  Iambi.  V.  P.  139, 
148):  r6y  8*  *Epfi^v  rafxlay  cTyai  t&v 
i^vx&y  feed  St&  rovTo  TOfimuoy  \4y§(r- 
OauKal  jrv\aioy  iral  xB6vioy,  iireitHintp 
oVtqs  utririfAirti  ittrh  rwy  fftofMTw 
rkt  ^vx^s  &ird  re  yris  Koi  4k  OoXdr- 
TTir  K(d  iytffBai  riks  fiky  KaBapks 
im  r6y  Stf/urroK,  rhs  8*  itKaBdfnovs 
fi-flT^  iKelwf^  7r€\d(€iy  fi-fir*  iXKiiKauf, 
SfurOcu  8*  4v  ^j^^ktoh  Btfffiois  uir 
*Epivy{K»y.  Porph.  F.  P.  19  :  Tpw- 
Toy  fiky  h.Bdvaroy  ttycd  ^ffi  rijy 
t^ux^c,  cT'^a  fi€TafidiX\ova:ay  ^Is  H^Xa 
y4yq  (jtfny.  Porphyry,  it  is  true, 
adds :  8ti  xdvra  rh  yiy6fitya  ^^i^i^a 
dfioyfyri  8€i  yofiiCeiv,  Plut.  Phc. 
V.  20,  4  (Galen,  c.  36)  interprets 
this  to  mean  that  the  souls  of  ani- 
mals are  indeed  rational  in  them- 
selves, but  are  incapable,  on  ac- 
count   of  their  bodies,  of  acting 


rationally.  Plut  Plae.  1. 4 ;  Galen, 
c.  28 ;  Theodoret,  Cur.  gr.  aff,  y. 
123,  represent  only  the  rational 
part  of  the  soul  as  existing  after 
death;  but  these,  like  the  asser- 
tions of  the  equality  of  the  spirit 
in  men  and  animals  (Sext.  M.  ix. 
127 ;  vide  sup.  p.  417,  3)  are  sub- 
sequent inferences.  The  myths 
about  the  personal  transmigration 
of  Pythagoras  have  been  noticed, 
p.  840.  1. 

■  Our  exposition  will  likewise 
refute  what  Gladisch  says  (Noack's 
Jahrb.  f.  Spck.  Philos.  1847,  692 
sq.)  to  prove  that  Empedodes  was 
the  first  philosopher  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis. 

*  For  instance,  what  is  said 
about  the  prohibition  to  kill  and 
eat  animals  (vide  sup.  p.  344,  3). 
Only  we  must  not,  like  Gladisch, 
conclude  that  Pythagoras,  there- 
fore, could  not  haye  admitted  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Plato  and 
others  admitted  it,  and  yet  ate 
meat.  Empedocles  does  not  forbid 
the  eating  of  plants,  although  he 
held  that  human  souls  passed  into 
plants. 

»  Alex.  ap.  Diog.  I.  e.  Vide 
p.  484,  1  ;  487,  3. 

•  Ritter(GJ««?A,rf.PAi^.i.442R) 
cites  in  regard  to  this  the  passage 
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regarded  as  a  philosophic  doctxine,^  but  simply  as  a 
Pythagorean  superstition.*  The  belief  in  subterranean 
abodes  of  the  departed  was  undoubtedly  maintained  by 
the  Pythagj)reans.*  What  was  their  precise  conception 
of  the  future  state,  whether  like  Plato  they  supposed 
that  some  of  the  souls  underwent  refining  punishments  in 
Hades,  and  that  a  definite  interval  must  elapse  between 
the  departure  from  one  body  and  the  entrance  into 
another ;  whether  they  conceived  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  the  body  as  conditioned  by  choice,  or  by  natural 
affinity,  or  only  by  the  will  of  God,  tradition  does  not 
say,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  had  any  fixed  or 


in  Apuleius  De  Socr.  c.  20 :  Aris- 
totle eajB  that  the  Pythagoreans 
thought  it  strange  for  any  one  to 
pretend  he  had  never  seen  a  deemon ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  apparitions 
of  the  dead  in  human  form  are 
meant,  which,  according  to  Iambi i- 
chus,  V,  P,  139,  148,  the  Pytha- 
goreans regarded  as  perfectly  na- 
tural. 

»  As  Kri8chedoe8(For«cAtt«^en, 
&c.  i.  83  sq.).  He  connects  the 
texts  above  quoted  with  the  ideas 
of  the  central  fire  and  the  world- 
soul  by  this  hypothesis :  that,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine, the  souls  only  of  the  gods 
prr>ceeded  directly  from  the  world- 
soul  or  central  fire,  and  the  souls 
of  men  from  the  sun,  heated  by  the 
central  fire.  I  cannot  accept  this 
combination,  for  I  do  not  admit 
that  the  world -soul  was  a  conception 
of  the  ancient  P^hagoreans.  What 
is  further  added,  that  the  souls 
were  precipiuted  from  the  sun 
upon  the  earth,  is  not  affirmed  by 
any  of  our  witnesses. 

'  This  Pythagorean  tixeozy  has 


great  affinity  with  what  Aristotle 
(De  An.  i.  5,  410  b,  27)  calls  a 
X^t  4p  rots  ^OpfpiKois  Ka\ovfiiyois 
fxttri :  T^v  ^vxh^  iic  rod  8Aow  cl<r<c- 
¥€U  ha*a'W¥t6viWf  <ptpoft4yi^v  ^h  r&v 
kytfutv.  If  the  soul  originally 
flonttf  in  the  air,  and  enters  the 
body  of  the  newly-born  with  the 
first  breath,  it  escapes  equally  from 
the  body  of  the  dying  with  the  last ; 
and  if  it  does  not  ascend  to  a  supe- 
rior abode,  or  sink  to  an  inferior 
place,  it  must  float  about  in  the 
air  until  it  enters  another  body. 
This  Orphic  conception  itself  seems 
to  be  connected  with  an  ancient 
popular  belief:  the  invocation  in 
ustf  at  Athens  of  the  Tritopatores, 
or  gods  of  the  wind,  to  make  mar- 
riages fruitful  (Suid.  rptroir.;  cf. 
Lobeck.  Aglaoph.  754),  presup- 
poses that  the  soul  of  the  child 
was  brought  by  the  wind,  cf.  p. 
73,2. 

•  According  to  jElian.  V.  H, 
iv.  17,  Pythagoras  derived  earth- 
quakes from  the  assemblies  {^wo* 
ioi)  of  the  dead. 
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complete  theory  at  all  on  the  sntject.  The  doctrine 
that  each  soul  returned  to  earthly  life  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  previously^  once  in  each  cosmical 
period,  is  more  distinctly  ascribed  to  them.* 

Importa:nt  as  the  helief  in  Transmigration  un-* 
doubtedly  was  to  the  Pythagoreans,*  it  seems  to  have 
had  little  connection  with  their  philosophy.  Later 
writers  seek  the  point  of  union  in  the  thought  that 
souls,  as  the  effluence  of  the  world-soul,  are  of  a  divine 
and  therefore  imperishable  nature ;'  but  this  thought, 
as  before  remarked,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  since  in  all  the 
accounts  it  is  bound  up  with  Stoical  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions, and  neither  Aristotle  in  his  treatise  on  the 
soul,  nor  Plato  in  the  Pkcedo,  ever  allude  to  it,  though 
they  both  had  many  opportunities  for  so  doing.^  Apart 
from  this  theory  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  soul  might  have  been  regarded  as  an  imperishable 
essence,  because  it  was  a  number  or  harmony.*  But 
as  the  same  holds  good  of  all  things  generally,  it  would 
involve  no  special  prerogative  of  the  soul  above  other 
essences.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  was  in  a  more 
precise  manner  conceived  as  the  harmony  of  the  body, 
all  that'  could  be  inferred  from  this  is  what  Simmias 

*  Cf.  p.  474  sq.  Phadoy  it   is    rery  unlikely  that 
*Schleiermacher'Bnotion(G^<?«cA.    Plato,  who  delighted  in  referring 

d.  Phil.  68)  that  we  ought  not  to  to  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  tnvdi- 
take  this  literally,  but  as  an  ethical  tioiis  (vide  p.  61  C,  62  B,  69  C,  70 
allegory  of  onr  affinity  with  the  C),  would,  in  expressing  a  thought 
animal  kingdom,  is  contrary  to  all  so  similar  (79  B,  80  A),  have  en- 
historical  cestimony,  including  that  tirely  abstained  from  all  allusion 
of  Philolaus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  Pythagoreans  if  his  doctrine 
■  Vide  supra,  p.  476,  417  sq.  of  immortality  had  been  taken  from 

*  As  has  been  already  shown  in  them. 

regard  to  Aristotle.     As  to  the  *  Vide  supra,  p.  477* 
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infers  in  the  Ph(Bdo^  that  the  30ul  must  come  to  an  end 
with  the  body  of  which  it  is  the  harmony.^  It  seems 
very  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality and  transmigration  was  scientifically  connected 
by  the  Pythagoreans  with  their  theories  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  soul,  or  with  their  number-theory.  The 
ethical  importance  of  this  doctrine  is  imdeniable.  But 
ethics,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  equally  neglected 
by  them,  so  far  as  any  scientific  treatment  is  concerned. 
This  dogma  appears  therefore  to  have  been,  not  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy^  but  a  tradition  of 
the  Pythagorean  rrtyateries,  originating  probably  from 
more  ancient  orphic  traditions,^  and  having  no  scientific 
connection  with  the  philosophic  principle  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans. 

The  belief  in  daemons,  to  which  the  ancient  Pytha- 
goreans were  much  addicted,^  must  also  be  included 


»  Cf.p.477,2.  Still  loss  can  we, 
with  Hermann  {Gesch.  d.  Ptato^  i, 
684,  616),  find  proof  in  Ovid.  {Me- 
tarn,  XT.  214  sq.),  and  in  Plut.  {De 
CI,  c.  p.  18),  that  the  Pythagoreans 
based  metempsychosis  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fiux  of  all  things,  and 
especially  on  the  change  of  form 
and  sabstance  of  our  bodies.  Of. 
Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw,  d.  PUU» 
FhU,  i.  440 

«  Vide  p.  67  sq. 

•  Already  Philolaos,  Fr,  18 
(jsupra^  p.  371,  2),  seems  to  distin- 
guish between  demons  and  gods.  So 
does  Aristozenus  (ap.  Stob.  Floril. 
79,  45),  when  he  recommends  that 
we  should  honour  our  parents  as 
well  as  gods  and  dsemons.  The 
Golden  Poem  (y.  1  sqq.)  says  in  a 
more    definite   manner   that   we 


should  honour  the  gods  above  all ; 
after  them  the  heroes  and  the  sub- 
terranean daemons  iKaraxB6vuu 
MiMPiSy  manes).  Later  writers, 
like  Plutarch,  De  Is.  26,  p.  360 ; 
Pkunta,  i.  8,  combine  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  with  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  but  on 
this  very  account  they  cannot  be 
considered  trustworthy  as  regards 
Pythagoreanism.  The  testimony 
of  Alexander  ap.  I>iog.  xiii.  32, 
touching  dsemons  and  their  influ- 
ence on  men  seems  to  come  from  a 
more  primitive  source:  cTya(  rt 
ircirra  rhv  kipa  ^vx^v  tiivK^ov 
fcoi  rovinw  BalfJMvds  re  Koi  IjpW' 
as  6votAd(€(r9ai'  Ktd  iirh  to&tw 
irtfiTT^ffBcu  kvBpdrtfOiS  rois  r'  bv- 
tlpovs  Koi  r^  <nifUia  vScov  re  jcol 
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among  their  mystic  doctrines.  As  far  as  we  know  on 
the  subject,  they  thought  that  dssmons  were  bodiless 
souls  which  dwell,  some  of  them  under  the  earth,  and 
some  in  the  air,  and  which  from  time  to  time  appear 
to  men  ; '  but  spirits  of  nature  as  well  as  the  souls  of 
the  dead  seem  to  have  been  called  by  this  name.^  The 
Pythagoreans  derived  revelations  and  soothsaying  from 
the  daemons,  and  connected  them  with  purifications 
and  expiations:*  the  high  estimation  in  which  they 
held  soothsaying  is  frequently  attested.^  To  the  class 
of  dsdmons  belonged  also  the  heroes,'^  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  nothing  particular  in  the  worship  accorded 


Tois  re  Ma0apfioi»s  koI  dLiroTpoiricur- 
tiohSf  fACuniie^v  re  waeout  Kcd  vX^ffio- 
vas  K^t  rh.  ^fxouL  Cf.  iElian.  iv.  17 : 
6  woXXduiis  dftwlirrmt  rois  unrip  Ijxos 
(UvBay.  I^ao-fffv)  ^i*H)  tAp  icpftT- 
t6v»v.  How  far  the  famous 
Platonic  exposition,  Syrnp.  202  £, 
is  of  Pythagorean  origin,  cannot 
be  determined, 

*  Cf.  preceding  note  and  pas- 
sages quoted,  p.  483,  6. 

'  Cf.  the  assertion  of  Porphyry 
V.  P.  41:  rhv  8'  ^ic  x<'^''<>i^  itpovo' 
^4vov  lix^  ^viiv  tivol  Tiyos  twf 

an  ancient  and  &ntastic  notion 
which  reminds  us  of  the  opinion 
of  Thales  on  the  soul  of  the  mag- 
net. 

•  Aristoxentis  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i. 
206:  Tfpl  8i  T^X*l'  i*^'  ^^a^«coi»' 

vbrri^y  ytu4ff0ai  fhp  iTimHudv  rwa 
wapk  rov  Haiftoviov  r&w  h^pAwv 
Mots  M  rh  fidXriov  ^  M  rh 
Xfipov.  Brandis  (i.  496),  in  oppo- 
sition to  Bockh*  PhUol  185,  thinks 


that  this  higher  influence  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Philolaus  ap.  Arist. 
{Eth,  Eud,  6,  ad  fin.),  c&a/  rtyar 
\6yQvt  Kpiirrovs  iifAAp.  Alex.  (/.  e.y 
attributes  revelations  and  expia- 
tions to  the  diemons  and  not  to  the 
lkuu6vu>v ;  but  the  exolusiveness  of 
this  opinion  seems  to  betray  the 
stand-point  of  a  later  period,  which 
would  not  admit  any  direct  inter- 
course between  gods  and  men.  We 
find  besides  in  Alex,  a  perceptible 
likeness  to  the  text  in  the  Syntpo- 
num  of  Plato»  203  K. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  349,2.  The 
greater  number  add  that  Pytha- 
goras refused  to  allow  the  interro- 
gation of  yiotims  (in  Galen.  H.  ph. 

0.  30,  p.  320,  we  should  read  ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  the  Plac.  r. 

1,  3,  obic  iynplvu  instead  of  fiiSvov 
rh  9vTtithy  o^  iar^pm)^  But  this 
opinion  rests  entirely  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  forbade  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  in  general  the  killing 
of  animals,  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  history. 

•  Vide  «iiprff,  p.  4S7i  8, 
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to  them,'  The  opinion  that  daemons  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  gods  and  men*  already  existed  in 
the  more  ancient  popular  faith. 

If  we  turn  from  the  daemons  to  the  gods,  we  find, 
as  has  already  been  observed,*  that  the  Pythagoreans,  in 
all  probability,  brought  their  theology  into  no  scientific 
connection  with  their  philosophical  principle.  That 
the  conception  of  Grod  as  a  religious  idea  was  of  the 
highest  significance  to  them,  is  indubitable  ;  neverthe- 
less, apart  from  the  untrustworthy  statements  of  later 
writers,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  very  little  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  about  their  peculiar  theological 
tenets.  iPhUolaus  says  that  everything  is  enclosed  in 
the  divinity  as  in  a  prison  ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  called 
God  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  and  in  a  fragment 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  certain,  he  describes  him 
in  the  manner  of  Xenophanes  as  the  one,  eternal,  un- 
changeable, unmoved,  self-consistent  ruler  of  all  things.^ 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  had  advanced  beyond 
the  ordinary  polytheism  to  that  purer  conception  of 
Deity,  which  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  among 
philosophers  and  poets  before  his  time.  The  story  in 
the  Pythagorean  legend,*  that  Pythagoras  when  he  went 
into  Hades  saw  the  souls  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  under- 
going severe  torments  for  their  sajdngs  about  the  gods, 
is  to  the  same  efiect.  We  cannot,  however,  lay  much 
stress  upon  this,  as  the  date  of  the  story  is  imknown. 

'  At  any  rate  what  Diog.  (viii.  tie,  aupra^  p.  338»  8. 
83)    says    is   the    general    Greek  '  Vide  p.  887  sq. 

opinion ;  vide  Hermann,  Gr.  ArU.  ii.  *  Supra^  p.  402,  1. 

sect.  29  k.  *  Hieronymns  ap.  Diog.  yiii. 

>  Vide  (^notation  from  Aristo-  21|  ride  supra,  p.  340|  2. 
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Some  other  particulars  are  related  of  Pythagoras  and 
his  school,^  which  are  still  more  uncertain,  and  the 
evidence  of  which  collectively  proves  nothing  more 
than  we  have  already  admitted,  viz.,  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans indeed  purified  and  spiritualised  the  popular 
belief,  and  strongly  insisted  on  the  Unity  of  the  Divine, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  have  consciously  attempted  to 
arrive  at  any  philosophic  theory  of  God.  This  purifica- 
tion, however,  was  not  connected  in  their  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  Xenophanes,  with  a  polemic  against  the  popular 
religion ;  and  though  they  may  not  have  agreed  with 
everythiug  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  said  about  the  gods, 
yet  the  popular  religion  as  a  whole  formed  the  basis  of 
their  own  theory  of  the  world  and  of  life;  in  this 
respect  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  particularly  to 
their  worship  of  Apollo,  their  connection  with  the 
Orphics,  their  predilection  for  religious  symbolism,*  and 
their  myths  about  the  lower  world.  Consequently,  their 
theological  opinions  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  their  philosophy. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Pythagoreans  stood  in 
close  connection  with  their  moral  prescripts.  Human 
life,  they  were  convinced,  was  not  only,  like  everything 

'  Such  as  the  expression  attri-  tion  of  Pythagoras,  e.g.,  in  Flat, 

bnted  to  Pythagoras  by  Themist.  De  Aud.  i.  p.  37 ;  Clem.  Strom,  ii. 

(Or.   XT.   192,  b)  €lK6va  vphs  Bthv  390  D. 

tlvcu  hvBpdtnovSt  with  which  the  so-  '  Cf.  the  passages  qiioted,  p. 
called  Eurysus  in  the  fragment  ap.  421,  444,  4  ;  469,  2  ;  also  the  state- 
Clem.  Strom,  v.  559  D,  agrees;  or  ment  ap.  Clem.  Strom,  y.  571  B; 
what  we  find  in  Stob.  {Eel.  ii.  66),  Porph.  V.P.^\  (after  Aristotle), ac- 
lambl.  (V.P.  137),  Hierocles  {In  cording  to  which  the  Pythagoreans 
Carm.  Aur.Praf.  p.  417  b,  M),  on  .  called  the  planets  the  dogs  of  Perse- 
the  destiny  of  man — to  be  as  like  phone,  the  two  Bears  the  hands  of 
God  as  possible.  The  formula  hrov  Rhea,  the  Pleiades  the  lyre  of  the 
0c^  is  often  quoted,  without  men-  Muses,  die  sea  the  tears  of  Cronos. 
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else,  in  a  general  manner  under  the  Divine  care  and 
protection ;  but  was  also  in  a  particular  sense  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  purification  of  the  soul,  from  which  no 
one,  therefore,  has  any  right  to  depart  of  his  own  choice,^ 
The  essential  problem  of  man's  life,  consequently,  is  his 
moral  purification  and  perfection;  and  if  during  his 
earthly  life,  he  is  condemned  to  imperfect  effort;  if, 
instead  *  of  wisdom,  virtue  merely,  or  a  struggle  for 
wisdom,  is  possible,^  the  only  inference  is  that  in  this 
struggle  man  cannot  do  without  the  support  which  the 
relation  to  the  Deity  oflFers  to  him.  The  Pythagorean 
ethical  doctrine  therefore  has  a  thoroughly  religious 
character :  to  follow  God  and  to  become  like  Him  is 
its  highest  principle.'*  But  it  stands  in  no  closer  rela- 
tion lo  their  philosophy  than  their  dogmatic  doctrine 
does.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  practical  life, 
but  its  scientific  development  is  confined  to  the  most 
elementary  attempts.  Almost  the  only  thing  we  know 
about  it,  in  this  respect,  is  the  definition,  already  quoted, 
of  justice  as  a  square  number,  or  as  amnrsirovdos^  But 
that  is  only  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  method, 
which  elsewhere  prevailed  in  the  Pythagorean  school — 
that  of  defining  the  essence  of  a  thing  by  an  analogy 

'  Vide  sivpra,  p.  483, 1 ;  402,  2.  In  qu.  v.  Porph.  5,  b. 

«  So  Philolaus,  sup.  p.  471,  2.  »  Vide«?/p.  p.  490, 1.    "We  find 

For  the  same  reason,  we  are  told,  the  same  idea  (according  to  the 

Pythagoras  repudiated  the  name  of  exact  explanation  given,  ap.  Phot, 

sage,   and   called   himself   instead  p.  439  a,  8),  in  the  saying  ascribed 

^i\6ao(f>os.     Cic.    Tusc,    v.   3,    8 ;  to  Pythagoras,  and  quoted  by  Plut. 

Diog.  i.   12  ;  viii.  8  (after  Hera-  Le  Superst.c.  9,  p.  169;  Def.  Orac. 

elides  and  Sosicrates) ;  Iambi.  58,  c.  7,  p.  413,  that  the  best  for  ns  is 

169;  Clemens,   Strom,   i.  300  C;  to  get  near  to  the  gods, 
cf.  iv.  477  C ;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  7,  *  Vide  sup.  420,  2. 

2;  Plut.  Plac,  i.  3,  14;  Ammon. 
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of  number ;  there  is  scarcely  the  most  feeble  germ  of 
any  scientific  treatment  of  ethics.  The  author  of  the 
Magna  Moralia  says  that  Pythagoras  attempted  in- 
deed a  theory  of  virtue,  but  in  so  doing,  did  not  arrive 
at  the  proper  nature  of  ethical  activity.*  We  must  go 
farther  and  say  that  the  stand-point  of  Pythagoreism 
in  general  was  not  that  of  scientific  ethics.  Nor  can 
we  argue  much  from  the  proposition  *  that  Virlue  con- 
sists in  Harmony,  for  the  same  definition  was  applied 
by  the  Pythagoreans  to  all  possible  subjects ;  besides, 
the  date  of  the  proposition  is  quite  uncertain.'  Whether 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  myths  about  the  vessel  of  the 
Danaids,  which  we  find  in  Plato,  is  really  derived  from 
Philolaus  or  any  other  Pythagorean  is  doubtful,*  and  if 
it  is,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it.  From  all 
that  tradition  tells  us,  it  is  evident  that  ethics  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  as  with  the  other  Pre-Socratic  philoso- 
phers, never  advanced  beyond  popular  reflection;  in 
regard  to  any  more  developed  ethical  conceptions,  they 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  imtrustworthy  statements  of 
more  recent  authors,*  and  in  the  fragments  of  writings 

»  M.  Mor.  i.   1.  1182  a,  11:  Mir.    Similarly  in  Iambi.  69,  229, 

jepSrros  fikv  olv  4if«x^lp7iat  TlvdaySffas  Pythagorae   demands    that    there 

ircpl   iiprnis  ctTciv,  oitK  opB&s   B4'  ihould   be  friendship  bet\reen  the 

Tos  yip  iiperits    fis  rohs  aptdfioifs  soul  and  the  body,  between  reason 

iLyJtyuv  oIk  ohcflav  r&v  hpervv  r^y  and  sense,  etc. 
Btwplav  ixoitiro'   ov  ydp   iariv    if  ■  For  the  evidence,  as  we  have 

hKcuoff^yji  kpiByhs  ladKts  tiros.     The  shown,   is  untrustworthy,  and  the 

statement  that  FythAgoras  wtus  the  silence  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject, 

first  to  speak  of  virtue  seems  to  though  it  is  not  decisive,  makes  it 

hare    arisen    from    the    passage  all  the  more  doubtful, 
quoted,   p.  420,   2,  from  Metaph.  *  Sup.  p.  482,  2. 

xiii.  4.  *  Among  these  we  must  reckon 

^  Alexander,  ap.Diog.viii.  33:  the  assertion    of    Heracleides  of 

rri»  T*  itptr^y  apfioplcof  cifai  kcH  riju  Pootus  (ap.  Clem.  8tr**ni.  ii.  417, 

Uyluw  fcai  rh  kyuBhr  iww  koX  rbr  A),  that  Pythagoras  defined  bap- 
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which  partly  by  their  empty  diflfusivenesB,  and  partly  by 
their  large  use  of  later  theories  and  expressions,  betray 
their  date  too  clearly  to  be  worth  noticing  in  this  place.  ^ 
Of  the  remaining  authorities  on  the  ethics  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  statements  of  Aristoxenus  merit  the 
greatest  attention.  Though  he  may  perhaps  describe 
the  principles  of  the  school  in  his  own  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  probably  not  without  some  admixture  of  his 
own  thoughts,  yet  on  the  whole  the  picture  which  we 
get  from  him  is  one  which  agrees  with  historical  prob- 
ability, and  with  the  statements  of  others.  The  Pytha- 
goreans, according  to  Aristoxenus,  required  before  all 
things  adoration  of  the  gods  and  of  daemons,  and  in 
the  second  place  reverence  to  parents  and  to  the  laws 
of  one's  coimtry,  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  ex- 
changed for  foreign  laws.*  They  regarded  lawlessness 
as  the  greatest  evil ;  for  without  authority  they  believed 
the  human  race  could  not  subsist.  Sulers  and  the 
ruled  should  be  united  together  by  love ;  every  citizen 
should  have  his  special  place  assigned  to  him  in  the 
whole ;  boys  and  youths  are  to  be  educated  for  the  state, 
adults  and  old  men  are  to  be  active  in  its  service.* 
Loyalty,  fidelity,  and  long-suffering  in  friendship, 
subordination  of  the  young  to  the  old,  gratitude  to 
parents  and  benefactors  are  strictly  enjoined.*     There 

piness  as  imffrttfoi  t^s  rth^i^r/iToi  sq. ;  Porph.   V.  P.  38 ;  Diog.  viii. 

r&u  iLp€T&¥  (al.  iLpiB/jMv)  rrjs  ^X7i^»  23 ;  these  latter,  no  doubt,  after 

Heyder  (  Kth.  Pi/th.  Vindic.  p.  17)  AriBtoxenus. 

should  not,  therefore,  have  appealed  •  Ap.  Stob.  Floril.  43,  49. 

to  this  text.  *  Iambi.    V,  P.   101  sqq.     No 

>  VidePart  III.  b,  123Bqq.,8e-  doubt,  after  Aristotle,   for  these 

cond  edition.  prescripts  are    repeatedly    called 

'  Ap.    Stob.     Floril.    79,    45.  xv^aiyopiKoL  iiiro^dfftis. 
Similarly  the  Qoldm  Poem,  r.  1 
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must  be  a  moderate  number  of  children,  but  excess  in 
sensual  indulgence,  and  without  marriage,  is  to  he 
avoided.^  He  who  possesses  true  love  for  the  beautiful 
will  not  devote  himself  to  outward  show,  but  to  moral 
activity  and  science ;  *  conversely,  science  can  only 
succeed  when  it  is  pursued  with  love  and  desire.'  In 
many  things  man  is  dependent  on  Fortune,  but  in 
many  he  is  himself  the  lord  of  his  fate.^  In  the  same 
spirit  are  the  moral  prescripts  of  the  Golden  Poem. 
iReverence  towards  the  gods  and  to  parents,  loyalty  to 
friends,  justice  and  gentleness  to  all  men,  temperance, 
self-command,  discretion,  purity  of  life,  resignation  to 
fate,  regular  self-examination,  prayer,  observance  of 
consecrating  rites,  abstinence  from  impure  food, — such 
are  the  duties  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
Pythagorean  book  of  precepts  promises  a  happy  lot 
after  death.  These,  and  similar  virtues,  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  enforced^  in  those  parabolic  maxims,  of 
which  so  many  specimens  are  given  us,*  but  the  origin 
of  which  is  in  individual  instances  as  obscure  as  their 
meaning.     He  taught,  as  we  are  elsewhere  informed,* 

'  Ap.  Stob.  Floril  43,  49,  101,  p.  12 ;  Qu.  Conv.  viii.  7, 1,  8,  4,  6; 

4,  M ;  cf.  the  Pythai^rean  word  and  supray  p.  340,  4. 

quoted,  ap.  Arist.  ((Econ.  i.  4  sub  •  Diog.  viii.  28 ;  Porph.  V.  P. 

init),  and  the  alatement  that  Py-  38  sq.    These  two  texts,  by  their 

thagoras  persuaded  the  Grotoaiats  agreement,  point    to   a    common 

to  send  away   their   concubines,  source,  perhaps  Aristoxenus,  Diod. 

Iamb.  132.  Exe.  p.  555  Wess.    In  the  same 

«  Stob.  FhrU,  6,  70.  passage,  Biog.  22  brings  forward 

*  Aristox.  in  the  extracts  from  the    prohibition  of  the  oath,  of 

Joh.  Bamasc.  ii.   13,   119  (Stob.  bloody  sacrifices ;  but  this  is  cer- 

Floril,  Ed.  Mein.  ir.  206).  tainly  a  later  addition.    As  to  the 

«  Stob.  Eel.  ii.  206  aqq.  oath,  Biodorus, l.€., seems  the  more 

»  Vide  Biog.  viii.  17  sq. ;  Porph.  accurate.    What  Bioe.  says  (viii. 

r.  P,  42  :  Iambi.   105 ;  Athen.  x.  0),  following  supposed  writings  of 

452  B ;  Plut.  De  Edue,  Puer,  17,  Pythagoras,  as  to  the  time  of  con- 
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reverence  to  parents  and  the  aged,  respect  for  the  laws, 
fkithfulness  and  disinterestedness  in  friendship,  friendli- 
ness to  all,  moderation  and  decorum  ;  commanded  that 
the  gods  should  be  approached  in  pure  garments  and 
with  a  pure  mind ;  that  men  shoidd  seldom  swear,  and 
never  break  their  oaths,  keep  what  is  entrusted  to 
them,  avoid  wanton  desire,  and  not  injure  useful  plants 
and  animals.  The  long  moral  declamations  which 
lamblichus  puts  into. his  mouth,  in  many  passages  of 
his  work,*  for  the  most  part  carry  out  these  thoughts : 
they  are  exhortations  to  piety,  to  the  maintenance  of 
right,  morals  and  law,  to  moderation,  to  simplicity,  to 
love  of  country,  to  respect  to  parents,  to  faithfulness  in 
friendship  and  marriage,  to  a  harmonious  life,  full  of 
moral  earnestness.  Many  more  details  of  this  kind 
might  be  added  ;^  in  almost  every  instance,  however,  the 
evidence  is  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  any  dependence 
upon  it.     But,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony 


jugal  interoooTse,  appears  scarcely 
worthy  of  credit.  The  Btatement 
of  Biog.  21  is  more  likely  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Pythago- 
reans. 

'  In  great  part  following  an- 
cient writers,  ci.  with  Iambi.  37- 
67;  Forph.  18  ;  Justin.  Hist,  xz. 
4 ;  and  aupra^  p.  344,  4. 

'  R  g.  the  famous  Koivk  rh  rHv 
^i\uv  (atfpra,  p.  346,  2) ;  the  saying 
that  man  should  be  one.  ap.  Clem. 
Strom,  iy.  536  G;  cf.  Proclus  in 
Aloib.  iii.  72 ;  Conv.  in  Parm,  iv. 
78,  112  (the  end  of  life  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pythagoreans,  the  h6Tfis 
and  4n\ta)]  the  exhortation  to 
truthfulness,  ap.  Stob.  Flaril.  11, 
25,  13,  21 ;  the  sajring  as  to  the 
evils  of  ignorance,  intemperance. 


and  discord,  which  Porph.  22, 
Iambi.  34  (cf.  171)  attributes  to 
Pythagoras,  and  which  Hieron  (c. 
Buf,  iii.  39,  vol.  ii.  666,  Vail.)  at- 
tributes  to  Archippus  and  to  Ljsis ; 
the  apophthegms  of  Theano  on 
the  duty  and  position  of  women ; 
ap.  Stob.  Floril,  74,  32,  63,  66  ; 
Iambi.  V.  P.  66,  132;  Clemens, 
Strom,  iv.  622  D ;  the  utterance  of 
Clinias,  ap.  Plut.  Qu,  Conv.  iii.  6, 
3;  the  comparison  attributed  to 
Archytas  of  the  judge  and  the 
altar,  ap.  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  11,  1412 
a,  12;  the  sentences  given  by  Plut, 
DeAudiendo,  13,  p.  44;  De  Exit. 
c  8,  p.  602;  De  Frat.  Am,  17  p. 
488;  Pb.  Plut.  2>e  Vita  Horn. 
161. 
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of  our  authdrities,  and  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  political  character  of  the  Pythagorean  associa- 
tion, we  may  consider  it  proved  that  the  school  of 
Pythagoras,  believing  in  the  almighty  power  of  the 
gods,  and  in  future  retribution,  enforced  purity  of  life, 
moderation  and  justice,  minute  self-examination  and 
discretion  in  all  actions,  and  especially  discouraged 
self-conceit;  that  it  also  required  unconditional  ob- 
servance of  moral  order  in  the  family,  in  the  state,  in 
friendship,  and  in  general  intercourse.  Important, 
however,  as  is  the  place  it  thereby  occupies  in  the 
history  of  Greek  culture,  and  in  that  of  mankind,  yet 
the  scientific  value  of  these  doctrines  is  altogether 
inferior  to  their  practical  significance. 

VI.  RETROSPECTIVE  SUMMARY. 

CHABACTER,    OBIGIN,    AND    ANTIQUITY    OF    THB 
FTTHAGOBEAN   PHILOSOFHT. 

What  has  been  remarked  at  the  close  of  the  last 
section,  and  previously  at  the  beginning  of  this  exposi- 
tion, on  the  difference  between  the  Pythagorean  life 
and  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  will  be  confirmed  if 
we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  doctrines  of  the  school. 
The  Pythagorean  association,  with  its  rule  of  life,  its 
code  of  morals,  its  rites  of  consecration,  and  its  political 
endeavours,  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  ethico-religious 
motives.  It  has  been  previously  shown  (p.  149  sq.)  that, 
among  the  gnomic  poets  of  the  sixth  century,  complaints 
of  the  wretchedness  of  life  and  the  vices  of  mankind, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  the  demand  for 
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order  and  meaflure  in  moral  and  civil  life,  were  more 
prominent  than  with  their  predecessors ;  and  we  recog- 
nised in  this  a  deepening  of  the  moral  conscioasness, 
which  naturally  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  contemporary 
revolution  in  political  conditions,  and  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Greeks.  The  transformation  and  spread  of 
the  Orphico-Bacchic  mysteries  point  the  same  way ;  for 
they  at  the  same  period  imdoubtedly  gained  much  in 
religious  content  and  historical  importance.*  To  the 
same  causes  in  all  probability  Pythagoreanism  owed  its 
rise.  The  lively  sense  of  the  sorrows  and  short-comings 
inseparable  from  human  existence,  in  conjunction  with 
an  earnest  moral  purpose,  seems  to  have  begotten  in 
Pythagoras  the  idea  of  an  association  which  should  lead 
its  members  by  means  of  religious  rites,  moral  pre- 
scripts, and  certain  special  customs,  to  purity  of  life 
and  respect  for  all  moral  ordinances.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  legitimate  to  derive  Pythagoreanism  in  its  larger 
sense — the  Pythagorean  association  and  the  Pythagorean 
life — from  the  moral  interest.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Pythagorean  phUoaophy  had  also  a  predomi- 
nantly ethical  character.*  The  Ionic  naturalistic  phi- 
losophy sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Ionic  cities 
with  their  agitated  political  life,  and  from  the  circle  of 
the  so-called  seven  eages.  In  the  same  way  the  Pytha- 
gorean association  may  have  had  in  the  beginning  a 
moral  and  religious  end,  and  yet  may  have  given  birth 
to  a  physical  theory,  since  the  object  of  scientific  en- 
quiry was  at  that  time  the  nature  of  the  physical  world, 

'  Vide  »wp.  p.  6 1  sq.  '  As  some  modern  writers  have 

thought,  9Uf.  p.  184,  1. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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and  not  Ethics.  That  such  was  the  case  must  be  con- 
ceded even  by  those  who  regard  Pjthagoreanism  a8  an 
essentially  ethical  system ;  ^  and  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  the  Magna  Moralia,  which,  moreover,  is  far 
from  having  the  weight  of  a  genuine  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  cannot  overthrow  this  assertion.'  The  object 
of  Pythagorean  science  was,  according  to  all  our  pre- 
vious observations,  identical  with  that  of  the  other 
pre-Socratic  systems — namely,  natural  phenomena  and 
their  causes ;  Ethics  was  treated  by  it  only  in  a 
quite  isolated  and  superficial  manner.'  Against  this 
no   argument  can   be   drawn  from    the  undoubtedly 

>  Ritter,  Gesch,  d.  Phil.  i.  191. 
*  It  is  true  that  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  is  also  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  reasons  of  th^  world  and 
the  phjsic4il  phenomena  of  the 
universe,'  etc.  The  same  author, 
p.  450,  says : '  Those  parts  of  morals 
which  they  (the  Pythagoreans)  de- 
veloped scientifically,  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  importance.'  Bran- 
dis,  i.  493 : '  Although  the  tendency 
towards  ethics  of  the  Pythago- 
reans must  lid  regarded  as  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  their  aims 
and  effort .*:.  up  find  only  a  few  iso- 
lated frag iii cuts  of  a  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  morality ;  and  these  are 
not  even  of  such  a  nature  that  we 
might  suppose  them  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  more  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  now  lost  to  us,'  etc. 

«  Cf.  p.  491,  2.  What  Brandis 
says  in  FichtVs  Zeitschrtft^  xiii .  132, 
in  favour  of  the  statement  in  the 
Magna  Moralia  cannot  outweigh 
the  known  spuriousness  of  this 
work,  and  the  fact  that  Aristotle 
nowhere  mentions  the  personal 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras  (though  he 
may  sometimes  refer  some  Pytha- 


gorean customs  to  him).  This  text, 
in  fact,  does  not  tell  us  anything 
that  we  have  not  learned  from 
other  sources. 

'  This  has  been  already  shown, 
p.  490  sqq.  When,  therefore,  Hey- 
der  (Ethic.  Pythag.  Finnic,  p.  10 
sq.)  appeals  in  favour  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion  to  Arist.  EUhie.  ^.  i.  4 ; 
ii.  6  (vide  supra^  p.  380.  1,  2),  he 
attributes  far  too  much  importance 
to  the  expression,  arMrroixia  r&v 
kyoBw.  Aristotle  designates  by 
these  words  the  first  of  the  two 
series  of  ten  numbers,  the  oppo- 
sition of  which  arranged  in  pairs 
constitutes  the  Pythagorean  table 
of  contraries  (the  Limited,  the 
Odd,  etc.).  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  Pythagoreans 
themselves  made  use  of  this  desig- 
nation, or  that  they  imderstood  the 
kyoB6p  and  icaic^ir  in  the  ethical 
sense,  and  not  in  the  physical  sense 
as  well.  Still  less  does  it  follow  (as 
Heyder  says  l.  c.  and  p.  18),  that 
they  invented  a  table  of  goods  and 
set  up  a  scientific  principle  for 
ethics,  something  like  that  of 
Plato. 
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ethical  tendency'  of  the  Pythagorean  life,  nor  from 
the  great  number  of  Pythagorean  moral  maxims ;  for 
the  question  is  not  how  the  Pythagoreans  lived,  and 
what  they  thought  right,  but  whether,  and  how  far,  they 
sought  to  understand  and  to  account  for  moral  activities 
scientifically^  The  conclusion  that  Pythagoras,  in  order 
to  make  life  moral,  must  also  have  given  account  to 
himself  of  the  nature  of  morality,*  is  in  the  highest 
degree  uncertain;  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  his 
practical  course  of  action  that  he  reflected  in  a  scientific 
manner  upon  the  general  nature  of  morality,  and  did 
not,  like  other  reformers  and  law-givers,  content  himself 
with  the  determination  of  special  and  immediate  pro- 
blems. For  the  same  reason  the  mythical  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  and  the  theory  of  life  dependent  upon 
it,  cannot  here  be  considered ;  these  are  not  scientific 
propositions,  but  religious  dogmas,  which  moreover 
were  not  confined  to  the  Pythagorean  school.  So  far 
as  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  is  concerned,  I  can  only 
assent  to  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,^  that  it  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  nature.  It  may  be 
objected  that  this  was  not  pursued  in  a  physical  manner ; 

*  On  which  SchloTermacher  re-  X^oktcu  fiivroi  Kcii  Trparyfrnrt^vTat 

lies,  Geach.  der  Phil.  61  aq.  irtpl  ^(/ircwf  irdyra'  ytvvS^trt  re  yhp 

«  Otherwise     we     must     also  rby  ohpwhv  koX  irtpX  rh  roirov  fi4pn 

reckon,  among  the  representatives  ical  ri  ird0ii  jcol  rk  tpya  Biarripovffi 

of  moral  philosophy,  Heracleitns  rh  <rvix$aivov,  jccU  tAj  ipx^s  koI  rk 

and  Deroocritus,  because   of    the  dfna  tls  ravra  Karwa\i<rKowTi¥  &s 

moral  sentences  which  they  have  ^A^A-oyoi/yrcs,  etc.  («tfpra,  p.  189,' 3). 

transmitted  to  us ;  and  Parmenides  Metaph.-x\Y.  S,  1091  a, 'is':  hr%ilh 

and  Zeno,  because  their  manner  of  fcoor/iovotovo-i  jcal  ^wrucm  $o^\oprou 

life  was  like  that  of  the  Pythago-  A^ctr,  ^ikcuop  abrobs  i^rrdC^ty  ri 

reans ;  not  to  speak  of  Empedocles.  ir«^  <i>^(rf«f  U  8^  t^j  p^v  iuptiyai 

■  Brandis,  Fichte's  Zeitiohr.  /.  ft§969ov.     Cf.  Part,  Anim    i    1  • 

PhU.  xiii.  181  sq.  9Umra,  p.  186,  3.  •     •      ' 

«  Metaph,  i.  8,  989  b,  33:  8<a- 

KK  2 
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that  the  object  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  to  enquire  how 
law  and  hannony,  moraUy  determined  by  the  concepts 
of  good  and  evil,  lie  in  the  principles  of  the  universe  : 

*  that  all  appeared  to  them  in  an  ethical  light,  that  the 
whole  harmony  of  the  world  was  regulated  according  to 
moral  concepts,  and  that  the  entire  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  to  them  a  development  of  the  first  principle 
into  virtue  and  wisdom,*  In  reply  to  this  view  of 
Pythagoreanism,  much  may  be  said.  In  itself  such  a 
relation  of  thought  to  its  object  is  scarcely  conceivable. 
Where  scientific  enquiry  proceeds  so  exclusively  from 
an  ethical  interest,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Pythagoreans,  it  must  also,  as  it  would 
seem,  have  applied  itself  to  ethical  questions,  and 
produced  an  independent  system  of  ethics,  instead  of 
an  arithmetical  metaphysic,  and  cosmology.  But  this 
hypothesis  also  contradicts  historical  fact.  Far  from 
having  founded  their  study  of  nature  on  moral  con- 

1  siderations,  they  rather  reduced  the  moral  element  to 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  concepts,  which  they 
originally  obtained  from  their  observation  of  nature — 
resolving  virtues  into  numbers,  and  the  opposition  of 
good  and  evil  *  into  that  of  the  limited  and  unlimited. 
This  is  not  to  treat  physics  ethically,  but  ethics 
physically.  Schleiermacher,  indeed,  would  have  us 
regard  their  mathematics  as  the  technical  part  of  their 
ethics.  He  thinks  that  all  virtues  and  all  ethical 
relations  were  expressed  by  particular  numbers ;  he  sees 

Ritter,  /.  c.   191,  454,  and  numbers    should    be    nnderstood 

similarly     Heyder,     Ethic,     Py-  symbolically. 
thag.   Vindic,  p.  7  sq. ;  13,  31  sq.,  'As  Hitter  substantially  con- 

vbo  thinks  that  the  Pythagorean  cedes,  P^ih,  Phil.  132  sq. 
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an  evidently  ethical  tendency  underlying  the  table  of 
opposites,^  But  as  these  assertions  are  devoid  of  all 
foundation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refute  them  ;  how 
arbitrary  they  are,  must  have  already  appeared  from 
our  previous  exposition.  Ritter  observes,*  more  correctly, 
that  the  mathematics  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  con* 
nected  with  their  ethics  by  the  general  idea  of  order, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  concept  of  harmony.  The 
only  question  is  whether  this  order  was  apprehended  in 
their  philosophical  system  as  a  moral  or  a  natural  order. 
The  answer  cannot  be  doubtful  when  we  reflect  that, 
so  far  as  scientific  determinations  are  concerned,  the 
Pythagoreans  sought  this  order  anywhere  rather  than  in 
the  actions  of  men.  For  it  finds  its  first  and  most 
immediate  expression  in  tones,  next  in  the  imiverse  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  is  made  to  arrange 
moral  activities  according  to  harmonical  proportions. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  Pythagoreans 
founded  physics  and  ethics  upon  a  common  higher  prin- 
ciple (that  of  harmony),'  for  they  do  not  treat  this 
principle  as  equally  physical  and  ethical :  it  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature  to  which  it  is  primarily  applied, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  required ;  it  is  only 
applied  to  moral  life  in  an  accessory  manner,  and  to  a 
far  more  limited  extent.*  Number  and  harmony  have 
here  an  essentially  physical  import,  and  when  it  is  said 

'  Ibid,  p.  51,  55,  59.  utrisque  superius,  quod  tamtn  non 

'  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  455.  appeUariat    nisi    nomine   a  rebus 

*  Heyder,  I.  c.  p.  12  sqq.  phyaieis  repetito.    Why  should  tbey 

*  Hoyder  himself  indirectly  have  chosen  a  merely  physical  de- 
confesses  this  when  he  says,  p.  14:  signation,  if  they  had  equally  in 
£i  pkysica  et  etkica  ad  principium  view  the  moral  element  '< 

€0»  revocasse  utrisque  oommuthe  U 
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that  all  \s  number  and  harmony,  the  meaning  is  not 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  grounded  upon  a  higher 
moral  order,  it  simply  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
physical  world  itself.  Although,  therefore,  I  willingly 
admit  that  the  Pythagoreans  would  not  perhaps  have 
arrived  at  these  definitions  if  the  ethical  tendency  of 
the  Pythagorean  association  had  not  quickened  their 
sense  of  measure  and  harmony,^  yet  I  cannot  on  that 
account  regard  their  science  itself  as  ethical :  I  must 
consider  it  in  its  essential  content  as  purely  a  system  of 
physics. 

Nor  can  I  allow  that  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
originally  sprang  from  the  problem  of  the  conditions  of 
knowledge,  and  not  from  enquiries  concerning  the 
nature  of  things :  that  numbers  were  regarded  by  the 
Pythagoreans  as  the  principle  of  all  Being,  not  because 
they  thought  they  perceived  in  numerical  proportions 
the  permanent  ground  of  phenomena,  but  because, 
without  number,  nothing  seemed  to  them  cognisable : 
and,  because  according  to  the  celebrated  principle,  *  like 
is  known  by  like,'  the  groimd.  of  cognition  must  also  be 
the  ground  of  reality.^     Philolaus,  it  is  true,  urges  in 

*  We  must  not,  however,  over-  Metaph.  p.  79  sq.).    This  assertioB 

look  the  fact  that  other  philosophers  is  connected   with  the   theory  of 

who  were  famous  for  their  Pytha-  which  we  have  just  spoken  (viz. 

gorean  manner  of  life,  as  Parme-  that  Pythagoreanism  was  chiefly 

nides  and  Empedocles,  as  well  as  ethical  in  character),  by  the  follow- 

Heracleitus,  whose  ethics  are  very  ing  remark  {ZeiUckr.  f,  Phil.  135). 

similar  to   those  of   Pythiigoras,  Since  the  Pythagoreans  found  the 

arrived  at  perfectly  different  philo-  principle  of  things  in, themselves, 

sophic  conciusions.  and  not  outside  themselves,  they 

'^  Brundis  RItcin.  Mus.  ii.  215  were  led  Co  direct  their  attention 

sqq. ;  Gr.-ram.  Phil.  i.  420  sq.,  445 ;  all  the  more  to  the  purely  internal 

1  ivhte 8  2^it8chr.'f.  Phil.  xiii.  134  side  of  moral    activity;    or  con- 

sqq. ;  Gesch,  d.  Entio.  i.  164^  B(i.[cf.  versely.      Here,  however,  strictly 

B.tinho\df  BHtruff  z,  Erl,  d.  pyth,  speaking,  Brandis  makes  the  general 
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proof  of  his  theory  of  numbers,  that  without  number 
no  knowledge  would  be  possible,  that  number  admits 
of  no  imtruth  and  alone  determines  and  makes  cog- 
nisable the  relations  of  things.*  But  he  has  also  pre- 
viously shown,^  quite  in  an  objective  manner,  that 
everything  must  be  either  limited  or  unlimited,  or 
both  together,  and  it  is  only  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  limit  that  he  brings  forward  this  fact  among  others, 
that  without  limit  nothing  would  be  knowable.  Aris- 
totle says*  that  the  Pythagoreans  regarded  the  elements 
of  nmnbers  as  the  elements  of  all  things,  because  they 
thought  they  had  discovered  a  radical  similarity  between 
numbers  and  things.  This  observation,  however,  indi- 
cates that  their  theory  started  from  the  problem  of  the 
essence  of  things,  rather  than  that  of  the  conditions  of 
knowledge.  But  the  two  questions  were  in  fact  not 
separated  in  ancient  times ;  it  is  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Pre-Socratic  dogmatism  that  thought 
directs  itself  to  the  cognition  of  the  real,  without  in- 
vestigating its  own  relation  to  the  object,  or  the  subjec- 
tive forms  and  conditions  of  knowledge.  Consequently 
no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  grounds  of  know- 
ledge and  the  grounds  of  reality  ;  the  nature  of  things 
is  sought  simply  in  that  which  is  most  prominent  to 
the  philosopher  in  his  contemplation  of  them  ;  in  that 
which  he  cannot  separate  from  them  in  his  thought.  The 
Pythagoreans  in  this  procedure  resemble  other  schools, 

idea  of  an   internal  or  idealistic  *  Fr.  2,  4,  18,  supra,  p.  371,  2; 

tendency    the    starting-point    of  372,  1. 

Pythagoreanism,  and  not  the  pre-  ^  Fr.  i.  8upra,  p.  379,  1. 

cibe  question  of  the  truth  of  our  '  Metaph.  i.  5,  suj>ra,  p.  369, 1. 

knowledge. 
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for  example,  the  Eleatics,  whose  objective  starting- 
point  Brandis  contrasts  with  the  so-called  subjective 
starting-point  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Philolaus  says  that 
all  must  be  number  to  be  cognisable.  In  the  same 
way,  Parmenides  says  that  only  Being  exists,  for  Being 
alone  is  the  object  of  speech  and  cognition.*  We  can- 
not conclude  from  this  that  the  Eleatics  first  arrived 
at  their  metaphysic  through  their  theory  of  know- 
ledge ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  admissible  in  the  case  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  It  could  only  be  so,  if  they  had 
investigated  the  nature  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  as 
such,  apart  from  that  of  the  object  of  cognition ;  if 
they  had  based  their  number-theory  upon  a  theory  of 
the  faculty  of  knowing.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
trace ;  ^  for  the  incidental  remark  of  Philolaus,  that 
the  sensuous  perception  ia  only  possible  by  means  of 
the  body,^  even  if  genuine,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
fragment  of  a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  what  later 
writers  have  related  as  Pythagorean,*  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  reason,  science,  opinion,  and  sensation, 
is  as  untrustworthy  as  the  statement  of  Sextus,*  that 

*  V.  39 : —  well  within  themselves  as  without : 

oirrc  yhp  h,v  ytfolris  t6  7c  fiii  ihy  (oit  numbers  were  for  them  the  essence 

T^p  4^tKr6y)^  of  things  in  general. 
hUr*  <^pd(rais.  rh  yhp  ahrh  votTy  Ka-  ■  Supra,  p.  483,  1. 

Tiy  Tc  Kot  thai,  *  Supra,  p.  479,  3. 

'  Brandis  also  concedes  this,  *  Math.  vii.  92 :  ol  ih  TlvBayo- 

Zeitschr. /.  Phil.  xiii.  135,  when  pixel  rhv  \^oy  fi4v  <l>cuny  [Kpirfipioy 

he  says  thnt  the  Pythagoreans  did  that],  ob  koiv&s  8^,  rhy  Ht  ivh  rwy 

not  start  from  the  definite  question  fMBrtixdrofy   irtpiyiySfityoy^   xaBdrfp 

of  the   coniitiuns    of    knowledge.  (Kty€  ical  ^i\6\aoi,  $fapiiTiK6y  tc 

Only  he  has  no  right  to  add  that  6yra  rrjs  ray  Sa»v  ip{nre«es   Ixci'^ 

they  found  the  principle  of  things  riyh  trvyy4ytiay  vpibt  raimfy.     It  is 

in    themselves,   and    not    outside  evident  that  the  criterion  here  is 

themselves.      They    found    it    in  added    by   the    writer,   and  that 

numbers   which    they   sought  as  the  whole  is  taken  from  the  propo- 
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the  Pythagoreans  declared  mathematical  reason  to  be 
the  criterion.  Had  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  started 
from  the  question — What  is  the  unconditionally  cer- 
tain element  in  our  ideas  ?  instead  of  the  other  ques- 
tion.  What  is  the  permanent  and  essential  element 
in  things,  the  cause  of  their  being,  and  of  their  quali- 
ties?— the  whole  system,  as  Eitter  observes,'  would 
have  had  a  dialectic  character,  or  at  any  rate  would 
have  been  constructed  on  some  basis  involving  method- 
ology and  a  theory  of  knowledge.  Instead  of  this, 
Aristotle  expressly  assures  us  that  the  Pythagoreans 
restricted  their  enquiry  entirely  to  cosmological  ques- 
tions ; '  that  dialectic  and  the  art  of  determining  the 
concept  were  unknown  to  them  as  to  all  the  pre- 
Sooratics — only  some  slight  attempts  in  that  direction 
having  been  made  by  them  in  their  numerical  ana- 
logies,* All  that  we  know  of  their  doctrine  can  only 
serve  to  confirm  this  judgment.  The  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean   school    adopted   and   elaborated*    after    their 


sitioTiB  of  Fhilolans  (quoted  above) 
on  number,  as  the  oondition  of 
knowledge. 

»  Pyth.  PhU.  135  uq. 

*  Supra,  p.  490,  2, 

'  Metaph.  i.  5,  987  a,  20 :  «rp2 

6pi(«r$cu,  Xieuf  8*  ar\»s  ^vpcry^a- 
Tf^lfOria'av.  iopiiovrS  t€  yhip  hraro- 
XeUwf,  Koi  f  itp^tp  twdp^*tfv  & 
Xcx^cif  ipoSf  TOUT*  tJmu  riiy  oMay 
rod  vpdyfiaros  iif6ftt(ov.  Ibid.  c. 
6,  987  b,  32.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  theory  of  ideas  and  the 
Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers 
results  from  Plato's  occupation  with 
logical  enquiries:  ol  yip  wpdrtpot 
9M\fKriKiis  oit  /Jt^uxoy*    Ibid,  ziil 


4,  1078  b,  17  sqq. ;  Socrates  was 
the  first  to  define  concepts:  r&v 
H^p  ykp  ^uaiK&v  M  fuKphv  ^iifi6' 
Kptros  l^tlfOTO  fi6voy  .  .  .  o2  8^  nv0a- 
y6ptioi  irp6r9pov  wtpi  riwif  oKiyw, 
ip  robs  h6yous  tls  robs  iipiBfJtobs 
iiiniirroPf  oXow  rl  4im  Kotphs  fi  rb 
9lieaiov  fl  ydfios.  It  is  from  this 
passage  no  doubt  that  the  state- 
ment of  Fayorin.  is  taken,  ap.  Diog. 
yiii.  48.  [HvBay6pav]  lipois  XP^ 
(racBfu  9ia  rijs  fuiiOrifxariKris  0a 97;, 
^irl  w\4op  8i  ^Kpdrrtp.  In  the 
texts,  J)e  Part  An.  i.  1  {supra,  185, 
3),  and  Phya.  ii.  4,  194  a,  20,  the 
Pythagoreans  are  not  once  men- 
tioned with  Democritus. 

*  Cf.PartIU.b,  HI,  2ndod, 
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manner,  among  other  later  doctrines,  the  Stoico- 
Peripatetic  logic  and  the  Platonic  theory  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  no  one  will  now  believe  in  the  authenticity 
of  writings  which  put  into  the  mouths  of  Archytas 
and  other  ancient  Pythagoreans  theories  which  are 
manifestly  derived  from  Plato,  Aristotle  or  Chrysippus.* 
Wliat  we  certainly  know  of  Philolaus  and  Archytas 
gives  us  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  Pythagoreans 
were  in  advance  of  the  other  pre-Socratic  philosophers 
in  logical  practice  and  the  development  of  the  scientific 
method.^  And  there  certainly  is  not  any  reason  for 
attributing  the  conmiencement  of  linguistic  enquiries 
to  Pythagoras.'     If,  therefore,  Aristotle  describes  the 


>  Both  (ii.  a,  693  sq. ;  906  sq. ; 
b,  146  sq.),  however,  takes  the 
pseudo-Pythagorean  fragments  and 
the  assertions  of  lamblichus,  V.  P. 
168,  161,  fur  autlientic  evidence. 

^  Philolaus  in  his  discussion  of 
the  Limiting  and  Unlimited  (mpra, 
p.  379, 1 )  makes  use  of  a  disjunctive 
process  of  reasoning;  but  this  is 
no  sign  of  a  post-Platonic  origin 
(as  Kothenbiicher,  Syst,  d.  Pyth. 
68,  believes);  nor  is  it  even  re- 
markable in  a  philosopher  of  that 
epoch.  We  find  Parmenides  em- 
ploying the  same  mode  of  reason- 
ing (v.  62  sqq.),  and  the  demon- 
strations of  Zeno  are  much  more 
artificial  than  those  of  Philolaus 
above  mentioned.  In  the  latter,  it 
is  true  the  disjunctive  major  pro- 
position is  first  announced.  Then 
of  the  three  cases  which  the  author 
puts  hs  being  possible,  two  are 
excluded.  But  this  detail  is  of 
little  importance,  and  it  has  a 
sufficient  parallel  in  the  manner 
in  which  Diogenes  (vide  supra,  p. 
286,  2}  at  tlus  same  epoch  first 


determines  generally  the  qualities 
of  the  First  Being,  and  then  proves 
that  these  qualities  belong  to  the 
air.  Aristotle  (vide  sup.  p.  480,  2) 
quotes  from  Archytas  a  few  defini- 
tions, adding  that  these  definitions 
have  respect  to  the  matter  as  well 
as  the  form  of  the  objects  in  ques- 
tion. But  in  this  he  is  not  bring- 
ing forward  a  principle  of  Archytas, 
but  making  a  remark  ot  his  own. 
Porph.  is  only  reiterating  this  re- 
mark when  he  says  (/»  Ptol.  Harm, 
196) :  The  definitions  of  the  con- 
cept characterise  its  object,  partly 
in  form,  partly  in  matter:  oi  54 
Karet  rh  auvafi<p6r€pjy^  ot/s  /idKurra 
6  *Apxvras  &irc8ex€To.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this  remark  the  de- 
finitions of  Archytas  prove  very 
little. 

■  Pythagoras,  it  is  said,  con- 
sidered the  wisest  man  to  be  he  who 
first  gave  their  names  to  things  (Cic. 
Tttsc.  i.  26,  62 ;  Iambi.  T.  P.  66, 
82  ;  Procl.  in  Grat.  c.  16 ;  JElian, 
r.  K  iv.  17  ;  Exc.  e  scr.  Theod.  c 
32,  at  the  end  of  Clemens  Al.  p.  806, 
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Pythagoreans  as  neither  dialectical  nor  ethical  philoso- 
phers, but  purely  and  simply  as  Physicists,*  we  can  but 
agree  in  the  statement,  and  approve  of  the  later  writers 
who  have  followed  him  in  this  particular.^ 

Accordingly  our  conception  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pythagorean  system  must  be  as  follows.  From  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Pythagorean  society  arose  the 
endeavour  for  an  independent  pursuit  of  the  enquiry 
concerning  the  causes  of  things,  which  had  already 
been  stimulated  from  another  side :  this  enquiry  was 
primarily  directed  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  the  expla- 
nation of  nature,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  establish- 
ment of  moral  activity ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  them  that 
law  and  order  were  the  highest  element  in  human  life, 
so  in  nature  it  was  the  order  and  regular  course  of 
phenomena,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  in  the  relation  of  tones  which  arrested 
their  attention.  They  thought  they  perceived  the 
ground  of  all  regularity  and  order  in  the  harmonical 
relations  of  numbers,  the  scientific  investigation  of 
which  was  inaugurated  by  them,  but  which  were 
already  invested  with  great  power  and  significance  in 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks.     Thus  by  a  natural 

D,Sjlb.).   But  oTen  were  this  state-  a  tradition  conceniing  the  ancient 

ment  true,  we  could  not  infer  from  Pythagoreans.     It  rotera,  no  doubt, 

it  (as  Koth  does,  ii.  a,  592)  the  ot-  to  the  categories  faiseij  attributed 

istence   of  specific  enquiries  into  to  Archytas. 
language  among  the  Pythagoreans.  *  Mttaphl  i.  S,  vide  supra^  p. 

Thf  assertion  of  Simplicius  {^Catcg.  189,  3. 

Schd,  in  Arist.  43  b,  30)  that  the  '*  8ezt.  Math,  x.  248,  284 ; 
Pythagoreans  regarded  names  as  Themibt.  Or,  xzvi.  317  -B ;  Hip- 
arising  <^^<r€i  and  not  6^or€i,  and  polyt.  Rffut.  i.  2,  p.  8  ;  Eus.  Prcsp, 
recognised  for  each  thing  but  one  Ev.  xiy.  15,  9 ;  Phot.  Cod.  249, 
name  belonging  to  it  by  virtue  of  p.  439  a,  33 ;  Galen,  Hist,  Ihitn 
its  nature,  cannot  be  considered  as  sub  iniU 
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sequeDce  of  thought  they  arrived  at  the  theory  that  all 
things,  according  to  their  essence,  are  numher  and 
harmony.^  lliis  presupposition  was  then  applied  by 
them  to  other  adjacent  spheres;  they  expressed  the 
nature  of  certain  phenomena  by  numbers,  and  classified 
whole  series  of  phenomena  according  to  numbers,  and 
BO  there  gradually  resulted  the  totality  of  doctrines, 
which  we  call  the  Pythagorean  system. 

This  system  is  therefore,  as  it  stands,  the  work  of 
various  men  and  various  periods ;  its  authors  did  not 
consciously  attempt  from  the  beginning  to  gain  a 
whole  of  scientific  propositions  mutually  supporting 
and  explaining  one  another,  but  as  each  philosopher 
was  led  by  his  observation,  his  calculations,  or  his 
imagination,  so  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
Pythagorean  theory  of  the  universe  were  developed, 
sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another. 
The  traces  of  such  an  origin  are  not  entirely  obliterated 
even  in  our  imperfect  traditions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pythagoreans.     That  their  principle  was  apprehended 

'  Of.  p.  376.    Brandis  (^Gesch.  into  several  ages  before  Pythagoras. 

d,  Entw,  d.  ^,  Phil.  i.  165)  here  The  PythagorenDS  themselves  mea- 

makes  an  objection  which  I  cannot  sured  the   numerical  relations  of 

endorse.     '  The  remark/  he  says,  tones ;  and  at  any  rate  in  the  num- 

'  that  all  phenomena  are  regulated  ber  of  tones  and  chords,  a  definite 

according  to  certain  numerical  re-  standard  must  have  been  given  to 

lations,  presupposes   observations  them.     It  is  impof^sibie,  moreover, 

quite  foreign  to  that  epoch.'    Iioug  that  they  should  not  have  had  in 

before  Pythagorns,  it  whs  known  their  possession  other  proofs  that 

that  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  all  order  is  bar:ed  on  meat^ure  and 

moon,  and  planeto,  the  succesi<ion  number.      Philolaus   pays   so  ex- 

of  day  and  n'ght,  the  seasons,  &c.,  plicitly,    and    it   is    on    this   ob- 

take  place  according  to  fixed  times,  servation    that    Aristotle    founds 

and  that  they  regularly  recur  after  the  Pythagorean  theory   of  num- 

the    lapse    of   intervals  pf   time  bers  (cf.  pp.  369,  1 ;  370,  1 ;  376 

marked    by    the    same    number,  sq.). 
Certainly  human  life  was  divided 
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in  many  different  ways  in  the  school  we  cannot  indeed 
admit ;  but  the  development  of  it  was  certainly  not 
from  the  same  type.  The  table  of  the  ten  oppo- 
sites  belonged,  according  to  Aristotle,  only  to  some, 
who  were,  it  would  seem,  later  Pythagoreans,  The 
geometric  construction  of  the  elements,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  four  organs  and  of  four  vital  functions  in 
man,  were  introduced  by  Philolaus ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
ten  moving  heavenly  bodies  seems  to  have  been  less 
ancient  than  the  poetical  conception  of  the  spheral 
harmony ;  as  to  the  relation  of  particular  numbers  to 
concrete  phenomena,  little  agreement  is  to  be  found. 
So  far  therefore  the  question  might  suggest  itself, 
whether  the  Pythagorean  system  can  rightly  be  spoken 
of  as  a  scientific  and  historical  whole,  and  if  this  be 
conceded  on  account  of  the  unity  of  the  leading 
thoughts,  and  the  recognised  inter-connection  of  the 
school,  there  would  still  remain  the  doubt  whether  the 
system  originates  with  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean 
association;  and  therefore,  whether  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  is  to  be  classed  with  the  ancient  Ionian 
physical  philosophies,  or  with  later  systems.*  This 
doubt,  however,  must  not  carry  us  too  far.  Our  his- 
torical authorities  indeed  allow  us  to  pronounce  no  de- 
finite judgment  as  to  how  much  of  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine belonged  to  Pythagoras  himself.  Aristotle  always 
ascribes  its  authorship  to  the  Pythagoreans,  never 
to  Pythagoras,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  by  him  at 

*  It    is  for    this  reason  that  tern,  and  that  Stnimpell  (ride  sup, 

ErandiSffor  example  (i.  421),  only  p.  209,  1)  sees  in  Pjthagoreanism 

speaks    of   F^thagoreanism  aftc^  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Heracleitna 

having  spoken  of  the  £Ieatic  sys-  irith  the  Kleatica. 
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all  except  in  a  very  few  places.*  Later  writers*  are 
untrustworthy  in  proportion  as  they  pretend  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Pythagoras;  and  the  scanty  utterances  of 
earlier  writers  are  too  indefinite  to  instruct  us  as  to  the 
share  taken  by  Pythagoras  in  the  philosophy  of  his 
school.  Xenophanes  alludes  to  his  assertions  on  trans- 
migration as  a  singularity ; '  but  this  belief,  of  which 
Pythagoras  can  scarcely  have  been  the  author,  furnishes 
no  argument  as  to  his  philosophy.  Heracleitus  men- 
tions him^  as  a  man  who  laboured  beyond  all  others  to 
amass  knowledge,*  and  who  by  his  evil  arts,  as  he  calls 
them,  gained  the  reputation  of  wisdom ;  but  whether 
this  wisdom  consisted  in  philosophic  theories,  or  in 
empirical  knowledge,  or  in  theological  doctrines,  or  in 
practical  efiforts,  cannot  be  gathered  from  his  words. 
Nor  do  we  gain  any  information  on  this  point  from 

'  Among  the  authentic  writings  disciples  of  Aristotle,  as  Endozns, 
-which  have  been  preserved,  the  Heracleides,  and  others,  whose  as- 
only  passages  where  Pythagoras  is  sertions  concerning  Pythagoras 
mentioned  are  Rhet.  ii.  23  (ride  have  been  already  quoted ;  also  the 
suipra,  341,  1)  and  Metaph.  i.  5  author  of  the  Afd^na  3forizZia,  vide 
(vide  wi/Vw.  610,  6).  As  to  the  aupra^  p-  491,  4. 
worlcs  which  have  been  lost,  we  ■  Vide  ««pra,  p.  481,  1. 
should  cite  besides  the  texts  of  *  Vide  supra^  p.  336.  6,  and  Fr. 
JGlian,  ApoUonius,  and  Diot^enes  23  ap.  Diog.  ix.  11  (cf.  Prod,  in 
(of  which  we  have  spoken,  supra^  Tim,  31  F;  Clemens,  Stnmi,  \.  316 
p.  838.  3,  4  ;  346,  6),  thePythago-  D  ;  Athen.  xiii.  610  b) :  iroXvfui- 
rean  traditions  we  have  extracted  8i?t»l  9609  oh  ZiZdffK^t  (cf.  on  this 
(p.  346,  1 ;  388,  3)  from  Plutarch  reading.  Schuster,  Heradif,  p.  66, 
and  lamblichus.  But  these  texta  2).  *H<rloio0  yitp  tuf  iM^a^t  ko) 
do  not  prove  that  Aristotle  him-  UvBaySfniP^  Mis  re  Bcro^dEyca  ical 
self  knew  anything  of  Pythagoras.  'Exarcuby. 

There  is    also    the    statement  of  *  The  words  Itrropia  and  toXv- 

Porph.    V,  P.  41,  which  perhaps  yJS^ta  describe  the  man  who  en- 

ought  to  be  corrected  so  as  to  mean  quires  from  others,  and  seeks  to 

that  Aristotle  spoke  of  the  symbols  learn,  in  opposition  to  the  man  who 

of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  not  of  forms  his  opinions  himself  by  hia 

Pythafi^>ra8.  own  reflection. 

'  Even  the  contemporaries  and 
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Empedocles,  when  he  celebrates  the  wisdom  in  which 
Pythagoras  surpassed  all  men,  and  foresaw  the  distant 
future.^  But  though  direct  evidence  fails  us  yet  on 
general  grounds,  it  is  probable  that  at  any  rate  the 
fundamental  thoughts  of  the  system  emanated  from 
Pythagoras  himself.'  In  the  first  place  this  furnishes 
the  best  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  system,  so  far 
as  we  know,  was  confined  to  the  adherents  of  Pytha- 
goras, and,  among  them,  was  universally  disseminated  ; 
and  moreover,  that  all  that  we  are  told  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  in  spite  of  the  differences  on  minor 
points,  agrees  in  the  main  traits.  Secondly,  the  in- 
ternal relation  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  to  other 
systems  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  it  originated 
previously  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Among  all  the  later  systems,  there  is  none  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  Eieatic  doubt  concerning  the 
possibility  of  Becoming  does  not  manifest  itself.  Leu- 
cippus,  Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoras,  however  their 
views  may  differ  in  other  respects,  are  all  at  one  in 
admitting  the  first   proposition   of  Parmenides,  viz., 

'  Id  the  verses  ap.  Forph.  V.  uoi  re  Zii^  uvBfkhrtaf  icol  r*  Atwrw 

P.  30 ;  Iambi.   V.  P.  67.    We  are  iut&ytcin. 
not,  however,  absolutely    certain 

that  these  verses  really  relate  to  t  This  opinion  is  found  in  the 

Pythagoras  (cf.  p.  338,  4)—  game  wordsj  and  founded  on  the 

^y  U  Ttj  4¥  Ktlpoiaiy  iiviip  repiAcM  same  proofs,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 

ciSci»f,  editions  of  this  -work.    This  does 

U  9^  fiiiKurroy  wptarlBttw  iicrliavro  not  prevent  Chaignet  (i.  160)  from 

wKovrop,                        ^  saying:  Zeller  veut,  que  Vilhnent 

warroUop  rt  fidKurra  tro^r  itn^^pa-  scifiUifique,  phtlaaaphique  de  la  con- 

yos  Hpyuy,  cf^tum  pythagoricUwne  ait  eU  pas- 

6rw^t  yhp  wJuraurty  6p4^T0  wpor  t&rieur  a  Pythagore  et  Uranger  a 

viZetratf  ses  vues  penanneUea  et  a  ton  desnein 

f€id  7«  tAv  iyrmy  wdyrtty  Xc^airco'.  primitif,  Umt  pratique,  eelon  lui, 

My  iKOffra, 
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the  impossibility  of  Becoming,  and  consequently  in 
reducing  birth  and  decay  to  mere  change.     The  Py- 
thagoreans might  be   supposed  to  be  especially  open 
to  the  influence  of  these  profound  doctrines  of  their 
Eleatic  neighbours ;  but  not  a  trace  of  this  influence 
is  to  be  found.     Empedocles,  who   alone,   while   ad- 
hering to  the  Pythagorean  life  and  theology,  is  as  a 
philosopher  allied  to  Parmenides,  on  this  very  account 
departs  from  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  becomes  the 
author  of  an  independent  theory.     This  tends  to  prove 
that  the   Pythagorean   philosophy  not   only  did  not 
arise  out  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Heracleitean 
and  Eleatic  doctrines,  but  that  it  was  not  even  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Eleatic   system.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Eleatic  system   seems  to  presuppose 
Py thagoreanism ;  for  the  abstraction  of  reducing  the 
multitudinous  mass  of  phenomena  to  the  one  concept 
of  being,  is  so  bold  that  we  cannot  avoid  seeking  for 
some   historical    preparation   for  it;    and   no   system 
adapts  itself  better  to  this  purpose,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  204),  than  the  Pythagorean,  the  principle  of 
which   is   exactly  incermediate  between  the   sensible 
intuition  of  the  ancient  lonians,  and  the  pure  thought 
of  the  Eleatics.     That  the  Pythagorean  cosmology  was 
known  to  Parmenides,  at  any  rate,  is  probable  from  its 
aflSnity  with  his  own,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Pythagorean  theory  is  earlier  than  that  of  Parmenides, 
and  that  in  regard  to  its  main  outlines  Pythagoras  is 
really  its  author.     We  shall  also  presently  find  that 
Heracleitus  owes  not  a  little  to  the  Samian  philosopher 
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of  whom  he  speaks  so  harshly,  if  what  be  says  about 
the  arising  of  all  things  from  contradictories  and  from 
harmony,  is  really  connected  with  the  analogous  doc- 
trines of  the  Pythagoreans.  How  far  the  philosophic 
development  of  doctrine  was  carried  by  Pythagoras, 
cannot  of  course  be  discovered ;  but  if  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  system,  he 
must  at  least  have  enunciated  in  some  form  the  funda* 
mental  definitions  that  all  is  number,  that  all  is 
harmony ;  that  the  opposition  of  the  perfect  and  im- 
perfect, the  straight  and  the  crooked,  pervades  all 
things ;  and  since  these  definitions  themselves  can  only 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Pythagorean  arith- 
metic and  music,  we  must  also  refer  the  beginning  of 
arithmetic  and  music  to  him.  Lastly,  we  shall  find 
that  Parmenides  placed  the  seat  of  the  divinity  which 
governs  the  world  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
made  the  different  spheres  revolve  around  the  centre  ; 
we  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  central  fire  and  the 
theory  of  the  spheres  had  also  been  early  taught  by 
the  Pythagoreans,  though  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the 
coimter-earth,  and  the  precise  number  of  the  ten  re- 
volving spheres  were  probably  of  later  origin. 

WTiether  Pythagoras  himself  had  teachers  from 
whom  his  philosophy  either  wholly  or  partially  sprang, 
and  where  these  are  to  be  sought,  is  matter  of  contro- 
versy. As  is  well  known,  the  later  ages  of  antiquity 
believed  him  to  have  derived  his  doctrines  from  the 
East.^     In  particular,  either  Egypt,  or  Chaldaea  and 

»  Cf.  p.  326  Bq. 
VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Persia,  would  soonest  occur  to  the  mind ;  and  ancient 
writers  especially  mentioii  these  countries  when  they 
speak  of  the  travels  of  Pythagoras  in  the  East.     To  me 
such  an  origin  of  his  doctrine  seems  unlikely.    There  is, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  an  utter  absence  of  all  trust- 
worthy evidence  in  its  favour,  and  the  internal  points 
of  contact  with   Persian   and    Egyptian    philosophy, 
which  may  be  found  in  Pythagoreanism,  are  not  nearly 
suflBcient  to  prove  its  dependence  upon  these  foreign 
influences.     What  Herodotus  says   of  the  agreement 
between  Pythagoreans  and  Egyptians*  is  conflned  to 
the  belief  in  transmigration,  and  the  custom  of  in- 
terring the  dead  exclusively  in  linen  garments.     But 
transmigration   is   found   not  merely   in   Pherecydes, 
with  whose  treatise  and  opinions  Pythagoras  may  have 
been  acquainted,  if  even  he  were  not  a  scholar  of  his 
in  the  technical   sense ;  *   it  was   certainly  an   older 
Orphic  tradition,'  and  the  same  may  very  likely  be  true 
of  the  customs  in  regard  to  burial :  in  no  case  could  we 
infer  from  the  appropriation  of  these   religious  tra- 
ditions the  dependence  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
upon  the  alleged  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  priests.     Of 
the  distinctive  principle  of  this  system,  the  number- 
theory,  we  find  no  trace  among  the  Egyptians ;  the 
parallels,   too,   which   might   be   drawn   between   the 
Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  cosmology  are  much  too  in- 
definite to  prove  any  close  historical  interconnection 
between  them :  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean symbolism,  in  which  some  have  also  seen  traces 

>  ii.  81,  123.  vide  p.  69,  3 ;  327  sq. 

'  On  Pherecydes  and  his  pre-  *  Vide  aupnif  p.  67  eq^. 

tended  relatioDS  with  Fythagoias, 
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of  Egyptian  origin.^     The  system  of  caste  and  other 
social  institutions  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  imitated 
by  the  Pythagoreans,     We  might  indeed  compare  the 
zeal  of  these  philosophers  for  the  maintenance  and  re- 
storation of  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  with  the 
fixed   invariability   of   the    Egyptian   character;    but 
the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon  lie  nearer  to  hand  in 
the  circumstances  and  traditions   of  the   colonies   of 
Magna  Grsecia;  and  the  difference  of  the  Doric  and 
Pythagorean  element  from  the  Egyptian  is,  on  closer 
observation,  so  important,  that  there  is  no  warrant  for 
deriving  the  one  from  the  otheri     The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Persian  doctrines.     The  Pythagorean  oppo- 
sition of  the  imeven  and  the  even,  of  the  better  and 
the  worse,  &c.,  might  find  a  parallel  in  the  Persian 
dualism ;   and   it  is  apparently  this  similarity  which 
gave  occasion,  in  ancient  times,  to  the  theory  that  the 
Magi,  or  even  Zoroaster,  were  the  teachers  of  Pytha- 
goras.    But  it  surely  did  not  require  foreign  instruc- 
tion to  observe  that  good  and  evil,  straight  and  crooked, 
masculine  and  feminine,  right  and  left,  exist  in  the 
world ;   the   specific   manner,  however,  in   which   the 
Pythagoreans  designated  these  opposites ;  their  reduc- 
tion to  the  fundamental  oppositions  of  the  uneven  and 
the  even,  the  limited  and  unlimited,  the  decuple  classi- 
fication, generally  speaking,  the  philosophic  and  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  the  subject,  is  as  foreign  to  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster  as  the  theological  dualism  of  a  good 
and  evil  Deity  is  foreign  to  Pythagoreanism.      Other 
similarities  which  might  be  adduced,  such  as  the  signifi^- 

>  Aa  Platarch  does,  Q^,  Cmv,  viii.  %,2\  Deh,  10,  p.  854. 
L  L  2 
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cance  of  the  number  seven,  the  belief  in  a  future  exist- 
ence, and  many  ethical  and  religious  apophthegms  collec- 
tively, prove  so  little,  and  differ  from  each  other  so  greatly 
as  to  details,  that  they  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  place. 
The  life  and  science  of  the  Pythagoreans  are  only 
really  to  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  specific 
character  and  conditions  of  culture  of  the  Greek  people 
in  the  sixth  century.    Pythagoreanism,  as  an  attempt  at 
an  ethico-religious  reform,^  must  be  classed  with  other 
endeavours  which  we  meet  with  contemporaneously  or 
previously  in  the  work  of  Epimenides  and  Onomacritus, 
in  the  rise  of  mysteries,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called 
beven  wise  men,  and  of  the  Crnomic  poets ;  and  it  is 
distinguished    from   all    similar    phenomena    by  the 
manysidedness  and  force  with  which  it  embraced  all 
the  elements  of  culture  of  the  time,  religious,  ethical, 
political,  and  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  created 
for  itself,  in  a  close  society,  a  fixed  nucleus  and  aim  for 
its  activity.     Its  more  precise  characteristics  resulted 
from  its  connection  with   the  Doric   race  and  Doric 
institutions.*     Pythagoras  himself,  it  is  true,  came  from 
the  Ionian  island  of  Samos,  but  as  we  have  already  seen, 
it  is  probable  that  his  parents,  though  of  Tyrrhene  race, 
had  emigrated   thither  from  Phlius  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  principal  theatre  of  his  own  activity  was  in 
Doric  and  Achaean  cities.   At  any  rate  his  work  displays 
the  essential  traits  of  the  Doric  character.     The  worship 
of  the   Dorian  Apollo,*  the  aristocratic  politics,  the 

1  Vide  p.  496,  352.  0q. ;  392  sq. ;  Schwegler,  Gtsch.  d. 

*  Cf.  the  excellent  remarlcs  of  gr,  Phil.  53  sq. 
O.  Miiller,  Qeach.  Hellen.  Stdmme  *  Vide  supra,  p.  338,  340. 

und  Slatte,  ii  a,  365   sq.  b;  17S 
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Syssitia,  the  gymnastics,  the  ethical  music,  the  prover- 
bial wisdom  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  education  and  society  of  men,  the  strict 
and  measured  moral  code,  which  knows  no  higher  duties 
than  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  whole, 
respect  for  traditional  customs  and  laws,  reverence  for 
parents,  for  constituted  authority,  and  for  old  age — all 
this  plainly  shows  us  how  great  a  share  the  Doric  spirit 
had  in  the  origination  and  development  of  Pythago- 
reanism.  That  this  spirit  is  also  unmistakeable  in  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  has  already  been  observed ;  * 
but  the  union  in  Pythagoras  of  a  scientific  effort  for 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  with  his  moral  and  religious 
activity,  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Ionic 
physiologists,  who  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  a 
man  so  erudite  and  so  far  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  '^ 
in  his  passion  for  knowledge.  The  statement,  however, 
that  Anaximander  was  his  instructor  ^  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  a  conjecture,  based  on  chronological  proba- 
bility and  not  on  any  actual  tradition.  But  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  his  elder 
contemporary,  who  was  so  prominent  among  the  earliest 
philosophers,  whether  we  suppose  the  acquaintance  to 
have  been  personal,  or  merely  through  Anaximander's 
writings.  The  influence  of  Anaximander  may  perhaps 
be  traced,  not  only  in  the  general  impulse  towards  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  universe,  but  also  in  the 
Pythagorean  theory  of  the  spheres  (vide  p.  445,  1), 
which  has  an  immediate  connection  with  the  theory  of 

»  P.  502,  607  sq.  »  Neanthes  ap.  Porph.    Cf.  p. 

^  As    Heracleitufl    says,    vide    326,  note. 
mpra,  p.  336,  6 ;  dlO,  4. 
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which  Anaximander  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  (vide 
252,  1 ).  And  if  the  distinction  of  the  limited  and  un- 
limited originally  belongs  to  Pythagoras,  Anaximander 
may  nevertheless  have  had  a  share  in  inspiring  it ;  only 
from  Anaximander's  conception  of  the  unlimited  in 
space  Pythagoras  would  have  abstracted  the  general 
concept  of  the  unlimited,  which  is  an  essential  element 
of  all  things,  and  primarily  of  number.  By  Pythagoras 
physics  or  philosophy  (for  they  were  identical  at  that 
period)  became  first  transplanted  from  their  most 
ancient  home  in  Ionian  Asia  Minor  into  Italy,  there  to 
be  further  developed  in  a  specific  manner.  That  in  this 
development,  side  by  side  with  the  Hellenic  element, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italian  races  by  whom  the 
birthplace  of  Pythagoreanism  was  surrounded,  may  have 
made  itself  felt,  is  certainly  conceivable ;  but  our  his- 
torical evidence  *  in  favour  of  this  conjecture  is  not 
suJSBcient  even  to  render  it  probable.*    If  anything  was 

'  Cf.  Schweglep,  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  are  explained  by  Plutarch  in  a  reiy 

561  sq.,  616.    Klausen,  ^n^aj  «iu2  arbitrary  manner).  Aa  Pythagoras 

die  Penaterit  ii.  928  sq.,  961  sq. ;  introduced  ix^fidia^  so  Numa  es- 

O.  MuUer,  Etrusker,  ii.  139  A,  63,  tablished  the  worship  of  the  muae 

345  A,  22.  Tacita  (who  is  not  a  muse,  and 

'  Even  the  ancient  tradition  has  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
that  Numa  was  a  disciple  of  Py-  script  of  silence,  vide  Schwegler, 
thagoras  (vide  Part  III.  6,  69,  2nd  p.  562).  Pythagoras  conceived  the 
edition)  seems  to  presuppose  a  divinity  (Plutarch  asserts)  as  a 
certain  likeness  between  the  Ko-  pure  spirit ;  Numa,  from  the  same 
man  religion  and  Pythagoreanism.  point  of  view,  prohibited  images  of 
Plut.  {h'umay  c.  8,  14)  cites  the  the  gods.  (Pythagoras  did  not 
following  points  of  resemblance  prohibit  them ;  and  if  the  ancient 
between  Numa  afid  Pythagoras.  Komancultus  was  devoid  of  images, 
'  Both,'  he  says,  'represented  them-  the  reason  of  this  is  not  to  be  found 
selves  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  in  a  purer  conception  of  the  Deity, 
gods  (which  many  others  have  also  but,  as  with  the  Germani  and  In- 
done).  Both  love  symbolic  pre-  dians,  and  other  barbarous  peoples, 
scripts  and  usages  (this  also  is  very  in  the  absence  of  plastic  arts,  and  in 
common ;  but  the  Koman  symbols  the  special  character  of  the  Bomai^ 
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contributed  from  this  side  to  Pytbagoreanism,  it  can 
only  bave  consisted  in  some  details  of  a  quite  subordi- 


religion.)  The  sacrifices  of  Numa, 
were  scarcely  any  of  them  bloody; 
nor  were  '  hose  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
(This  does  not  seem  certain,  ac- 
cording to  our  previous  observa- 
tions, and  it  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence if  it  were.  For  the  G  reeks, 
especially  in  ancient  times,  had 
many  unbloody  sacrifices,  and  the 
Romans  not  only  sacrificed  animals 
in  great  numbers,  but  had  also  hu- 
man sacrifices.)  Lastly,  not  to  men- 
tion other  insignificant  similarities, 
Numa  placed  the  fire  of  Vesta  in 
a  round  temple,  *  to  represent  the 
form  of  the  world  and  the  position 
of  the  central  fire  in  the  midst  of 
it.'  (But  the  ancient  Romans  cer- 
tainly were  unacquainted  with  the 
central  fire,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  the  form  of  the  temple 
of  Vesta  was  intended  to  symbolise 
that  of  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
the  apparent  roundness  of  the  ce- 
lestial vault  was  perceptible  to  every 
one  by  immediate  observation,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Pytha- 
goreans called  their  central  fire 
Hestia,  they  would  naturally  be 
thinking,  not  of  the  Roman  Vesta, 
but  of  the  Greek  Hestia.)  It  is 
the  same  with  certain  other  analo- 
gies between  Roman  and  Italian 
customs  and  those  of  the  Pythago- 
reans. Beans  were  forbidden  to  the 
flamen  Dialis,  as  they  were  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  accordixig  to  a 
later  tradition  and  custom.  But  the 
Pythagoreans  no  doubt  borrowed 
this  custom,  as  well  as  their  asceti- 
cism generally,  from  the  Orphic 
mysteries.  They  are  said  to  have 
followed  the  Roman  and  Etruscan 
usage  of  turning  to  the  rieht  when 
they  prayed.    But  it  is  clear  from 


Plut,  I,  c.t  that  such  a  custom  was 
unknown  to  them.  Even  were  it 
otherwise,  the  coincidence  would 
prove  little.  This  holds  good  of 
other  coincidences,  by  which  Plut. 
Qu.  Conv,  viii.  7,  1,  3,  se«>ks  to 
prove  that  Pythagoras  was  an 
Etruscan.  The  Roman  doctrine  of 
Genii  and  Lares  may  in  many 
respects  resemble  the  Pythagorean 
belief  in  daemons ;  but  the  Pytha- 
goreans found  this  belief  abeady  in 
the  Greek  religion.  This  resem- 
blance, then,  simply  points  to  the 
general  affinity  of  the  Greek  and 
Italian  peoples.  Still  less  can  be 
deduced  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Pythagoreans,  like  the  Romans 
(and  the  Greeks  and  most  nations), 
regarded  the  interment  of  an  un- 
buried  corpse  as  a  sacred  duty; 
but  what  Alausen  (p.  362)  quotes 
to  prove  traces  of  Metempsychosis 
in  the  Roman  legend  is  not  conclu- 
sive. We  mighty  with  more  reason, 
compare  the  ancient  Roman  notion 
that  Jupiter,  the  prince  of  spirits, 
sends  souls  into  the  world  and  re- 
calls them  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  10), 
with  the  doctrine  said  to  have  been 
taught  by  the  Pythagoreans,  of  the 
soul  proceeding  from  the  world- 
soul  {gupra^  p.  447,  1).  But  first 
we  may  ask  whether  this  doctrine 
was  really  held  by  the  ancient  Py- 
thagoreans, and  next  we  must  re- 
member that  the  belief  in  the 
celestial  origin  of  the  soul  and  its 
return  to  aether  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  (vide  tujmL,  p.  69, 
1;  70,  4).  Some  of  the  Roman 
institutions  and  opinions  may  also 
remind  us  of  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers.  But  the  like- 
ness is  not  so  great  that  we  can 
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nate  importance ;  for  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  were 
as  little  inclined  to  adopt  philosophic  doctrines  from 
the  surrounding  barbarians,  as  the  barbarians  were  in 
a  condition  to  impart  them.     All  the  more  favourable 


legitimately  regard  this  theory 
merely  as  the  philosophic  expres- 
sion of  the  ancient  Eoman  and 
Italian  superstitions  about  num- 
bers. Among  the  Romans,  as 
among  the  Pythagoreans,  uneven 
numbers  were  considered  lucky 
(vide  Schwegler,  I.  c,  543,  561 ; 
Kubino,  De  Augur,  et  Pontif.  ap. 
vet.  Rom,  Num.  1852,  p.  6  eq. ;  cf. 
also  Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  xxviii.  2,  23), 
and  for  this '  reason  the  Bomans 
and  the  Pythagoreans  assigned  to 
the  superior  deities  an  uneven 
number,  and  to  the  inferior  deities 
an  even  number,  of  victims  (Plut. 
Numa,  14;  Porph.  v,  Pyth.  38; 
Serv.  Bucol.  viii.  75  ;  v-  66).  But 
this  idea  and  that  custom  were  not 
exclusively  Pythagorean :  they  be- 
longed to  the  Greeks  in  general. 
Plato,  at  any  rate,  says  (Laws,  iv. 
717  A):  rois  x^^"^^^^  ^  ^'^  BeoTs 
AftTia  KoX  Sfvr€pa  koI  iipiareph  vi^jMV 
opOdrara  rod  r^s  cvtrcjScfas  (TKowov 
Tvyx^yoL,  Toij  Bh  Toinwy  &yw$fp  tA 
irfpirrd,  etc. ;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  is  merely  following  a 
Pythagorean  tradition.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  lawii,  he  is  adhering  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  customs  of  his  own 
country.  Lastly,  in  the  division  of 
the  Roman  city,  we  see  carried  out 
a  rigorous  numerical  schematism, 
of  which  the  bases  are  the  number 
three  and  the  number  ten ;  and  the 
religious  ritual  has  in  it  something 
analogous  (Schwegler,  p.  6 1 6).  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  Rome  and 
Italy.  In  Sparta,  for  example  (not 
to  menuon  more  distant  nations, 


like  the  Chinese  or  Galatians),  the 
population  was  divided  according 
to  the  numbers  three  and  ten  ; 
there  were  9,000  Spiztans  and 
30,000  Periseci.  In  the  nine  days' 
festival  of  the-  Kdpytia,  they  eat  in 
nine  arbours,  nine  men  in  each 
(Atken.  iv.  141  E).  Ancient  Athens 
had  four  tribes,  each  tribe  thrt>e 
^parpiat  (?),  each  ^parpia  thirty 
gentes,  each  gens  thirty  £imilies. 
The  smallest  round  numl>er,  with 
the  Greeks  as  with  the  Romans, 
was  three  (with  the  Pythagoreans, 
four  had  a  higher  value),  then  came 
ten,  then  100,  then  1,000.  then 
10,000.  One  of  the  highest  num- 
bers of  this  kind  was  rpia-fivpioi, 
Hesiod  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of 
the  significance  of  certain  numbers 
(vide  8upra,  376.  3).  The  predi- 
lection for  numerical  schematism 
might  well  exist  among  different 
peoples  without  being  the  result  of 
any  direct  historical  connection 
between  them.  Among  t  he  Pythago- 
reans, it  sprang  chiefly  from  specu- 
lative motives  ;  among  others,  e.ff. 
the  Romans,  it  arose  from  the 
practiciil  sense  of  order.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  with  the  theory 
which  attributes  to  the  peoples  and 
religions  of  Italy  an  important  in- 
fluence on  Pythagoraanism.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on  (Part  III.  b,  69  sq  ,  2  A,  2nd  ed.), 
and  as  we  have  alrt-ady  seen  in  the 
quotation  (p.  341.  1),  the  name  of 
Pythagoras  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans before  that  of  any  other  Greek 
philosopher,  and  wjos  greatly  vene- 
rated by  thfim. 
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was  the  soil  which  philosophy  found  in  the  Magna 
Grecian  colonies  themselves,  as  is  proved  by  the  growth 
it  there  attained,  and  by  all  that  we  know  of  the 
cultui-e  of  these  cities.  If  further  proof,  however,  be 
required,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Pythagorean,  another  branch  of  Italian  philo- 
sophy was  developed,  which  also  owed  its  origin  to  an 
Ionian.  But  before  we  proceed  to  examine  this  system, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  certain  men  who  have 
a  connection  with  Pythagoreanism,  although  we  cannot 
precisely  include  them  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 

Vn.  PYTHAGOREANISM  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  OTHER 
ELEMENTS.  ALCMJSON,  HIPPASUS,  ECPHANTUS, 
EPICHARMVS. 

The  physician  Alcmaeon,'  of  Crotona,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  younger  contemporary,  by  some  even  a  disciple, 
of  Pythagoras.*  Both  statements,  however,  are  uncer* 
tain,*  and  the  second  cannot  possibly  in  the  stricter 

'  Vide,  in  regard  tx>  AlcmsBon :  iKCtywr  ^  iKtivoi  iraph  ro6rov  trap^' 

Philippson,  *'rXi|  iLifSpwirlyri,  p.  183  XajSoy    rhy  \6yov  rovrov   Kcd  yhip 

sqq. ;  Unna,  De  Alcmtrone  Crotoni-  iy^v^ro  r^w  ifKixiav  *A\KfMiup  M 

aia    in   the  Phil.-Histor.   Studien  yipomi  nv0ar/6pa,  inrt^yaro  8i  iro- 

Ton  Peterson,  pp.  41-87,  where  the  pavKriffiofs  to^toij.     Dioj^.  viii.  83 : 

statements  of  the  ancients  and  the  Xlvdaydpov  Sf^Kovcrc.     lamblichus, 

fpiigmenta  of  AlcmjEon  have  been  V.  P.  104,  reckons  him  among  the 

carefully  collected.     Erische,  Far-  ixaBirrtitrarr^s  r^  nueay6p<f,  wptv- 

schunge?i,  etc.,  68-78.     We  know  06tp  v4o*  ;  and  Philop.  in  ArUt.  De 

nothing  of  Alcmaeon's  life,  except  An.  c.  8,  calls  him  a  Pythagorean, 

his  origin   and  the   name  of  his  Simplicius,  in  his  remarks  on  the 

father   (Ilcip/tfoos,  n«<pi0os  or  Ui-  same  treatise,  p.  8,  says  more  cau- 

ptfloj).      Aristotle    wrote    against  tiously  that  others  call  him  a  Pytha- 

him,  we  are  told,  Dlog.  y.  25.  gorean,  but  that  Aristotle  does  not. 

*  Arist.  Metaph.  i.   6,  986  a,  »  Diogenes  and  lamblichus  both 

27  (after  enumerating  the  ten  Py-  no  doubt  derived  their  information, 

thagorean   opposites) :   trictp  rp6-  the  one  directly,  the  other  indi- 

wov  UiKt  Koi  *AkKfialofy  6  Kporwyid^  rectly,  from-  the  passage  in  Aris- 

rns  ^oKttfiuy  Ka2  ^toi  oiros  wop*  totle.    Now  in  this  passage  the 
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dense  be  true;  for  Aristotle  (loc.  cU.)  expressly  dis- 
criminates AlcmsBon  from  the  Pythagoreans,  and  his 
theories  are  by  no  means  invariably  in  agreement  with 
theirs ;  yet  it  is  plain,  even  from  the  little  we  know  of 
him  and  his  writings,^  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
was  not  without  influence  on  him.  Besides  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  enquiries,  in  which  his 
chief  merit  seems  to  have  consisted,'  we  find  mention, 


words  iyivrro  .  .  .  Uv9oef6pf^  and 
the  <i  after  htt^vwro,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  excellent  codex  Ab, 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
commentators:  they  seem  superflu- 
ous, and  like  an  interpolation. 
Vide  Brandis,  Gr,  Rom.  PhU.  i, 
607  sq.;  Gruppe,  Pragm.  d.  Arch, 
54  sqq. ;  Schwegler  in  h.  I.  Yet 
the  first  words  of  the  writing  of 
Alcmeon,  in  which  he  dedicates 
his  work  to  Brotinus,  Leo,  and 
Bathyllus,  prove  that  the  date  as- 
signed is  approximately  correct. 
Vide  next  note,  and  Unna,  p.  43 ; 
Krische,  p.  70. 

^  This  work,  the  beginning  of 
which  is  given  by  Biog.  /.  c.  after 
Favorinus,  was  entitled,  aocordiog 
to  Galen,  {in  Hipp,  de  Elem.  t.  i. 
487  ;  in  Hipp,  De  Nat.  Ham.  xv.  6 
K),  vfpl  <pO(rt»s,  Biog.  and  Clem. 
(Strom,  i.  308  C)  designate  it  also 
as  ipwMhs  \^os.  But  Clemens  is 
wroDg  in  asserting,  as  he  does, 
Theodoret,  Cur.  dr.  Aff,  1,  19, 
Gaisf.,  that  Alcmaeon  is  the  first 
who  wrote  on  physics,  for  if  even 
Xenophanes  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Physicist,  Anaximander,  and 
Anaximenes  (perhaps  also  Hera- 
cleitus),  certainly  wrote  before  Ale- 
nueon.  But,  aocordiog  to  Clemens, 
even  Anaxagoras  had  been  men- 
tioned as  the  first  author  of  a  phy- 
Bical  treatise. 


*  According  to  Chalcid.(m  Tim. 
c.  244,  p.  233  Dlull.),  he  was  the 
first  to  make  dissections,  vide 
Unna,  p.  55  sqq.  As  to  his  physi- 
ological opinions  we  learn  from 
tradition  the  following  particulars. 
He  taught  that  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  in  the  brain  f  Plut.  Plae.  iv.  17, 
1),  to  which  ail  sensations  are 
transmitted  by  means  of  tlie  chan- 
nels which  lead  from  the  oi^os  of 
sense  (Theophrast.  Pt  SensUt  sec- 
tion 26).  How  he  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  different  senses  we  are 
told  by  Theophrastus,  /.  c.  25  sq. ; 
Plut.  PUic.  iv.  16, 2 ;  17, 1  ;  18,  1 ; 
vide  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Pseudo-Galen  and  Stobaeus.  For 
this  reason  the  head  is  first  formed 
in  the  embryo  (Plac,  v.  17,  8). 
The  seed  comes  from  the  brain 
{Plac.  V.  3, 3).  Alcmseon  occupied 
himself  greatly  with  the  subject  of 
the  embryo,  how  it  is  formed  and 
how  nourished  (vide  Ceusorinus, 
loc,  cit.  c.  5,  6  ;  Pint.  Plae,  v.  14, 
1,  16,  3).  He  compared  puberty 
to  the  florescence  of  plants,  and  the 
milk  of  animals  to  the  white  of  an 
egg  (Arist.  H.  Anim.  vii.  1,  581  a, 
14 ;  Gener,  Anim.  iii.  2,  752  b,  23). 
He  explained  sleep  by  the  reple- 
tion of  the  blood-ve6seIs,and  waking 
by  the  emptying  of  them  (Plut.  PI. 
V.  23,  1).  He  is  also  said  to  have 
believed  that  goata  breathe  throi:^ 
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not  only  of  isolated  astronomical  ^  and  ethical  pro* 
positions,^  bat  also  of  general  philosophical  theories 
which  are  very  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans. The  leading  point  of  view  in  these  theories  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  between  the  perfect  or 
celestial;  and  the  imperfect  or  terrestrial ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  spiritual  aflSnity  of  man  with  the  eternal. 
The  heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  divine,  because 
they  uninterruptedly  revolve  in  a  motion  that  returns 
into  itself;^  the  race  of  man,   on  the  contrary,  is 


their  ears,  Arist.  H.  Anim,  i.  11, 
Bub  init.  It  is  possible  that  Ale- 
mseon  may  be  referred  to  by  Alex, 
(in  Arist.  De  SenaUy  ii.  12,  p.  23, 
Thar.)  in  the  statement  that  certain 
physicians  shared  the  Pythagorean 
opinion,  mentioned  p.  476,  3 ;  bat 
this  conjecture  is  uncertain.  That 
of  Hirzel  {HermeSf  xi.  240  sq.),  on 
the  contrary,  seems  admissible ;  he 
thinks  that  Plato  was  referring  to 
Alcmseon,  when  in  the  Phado,  96 
B,  he  speaks  of  the  opinion  accord- 
ing to  which  d  iyK4<^a\6s  iartp  6 
r^s  alffO^iaus  irap4x«tf  row  iucoitiy 
Kol  6pa»  Ktd  6<r<ppaiytir0ai,  ix  ro^w 
8i  ylyyoiro  /ivlifiii  Kcd  8^|a,  iK  9k 
ftyilfiil^  K(d  i6^ri§  Aa/3oJ<n}5  rhiipt  fitly 
icori  ravra  yiyvtir^ai  iiritniifitiy. 
The  distinction  of  iirioHifiii  and 
aXaiftiirts  accords,  as  Hirzel  well  ob- 
serves, with  the  text  cited  p.  624,  3. 
What  is  said  at  the  commencement 
of  this  note  agrees  with  the  theory 
that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the 
faculty  of  knowing ;  but  Alcmseon 
(cf.p.623,3;  624,2)  must  necessarily 
have  regarded  the  soul  alone  as  the 
knowing  subject.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  sure  that  Plato  did  not  add 
something  of  his  own  to  the  opin- 
ion which  he  reports ;  the  deriva- 
tion of  hturr^fiTi  from  iiptfUty — i.e., 


the  fastening  of  ideas  in  the  soul, 
repeated  by  Arist.  JnaL  Post.  ii. 
19, 100,  a  3 — is  perhaps  an  addition 
of  this  kind;  cf.  Orat.  437  A; 
Meno,  97  £  sq* 

'  According  to  Plut.  Plac.  ii. 
16,  2;  Stob.  i.  616,  he  maintained 
that  the  fixed  stars  move  from 
east  to  west ;  the  planets  (among 
which  we  must  suppose  the  earth, 
which  revolves  around  the  central 
fire)  from  west  to  east.  According 
to  Stobseus,  i.  626,  668,  he  attri- 
buted, like  the  lonians,  to  the 
sun  and  moon  a  plane  surface 
shaped  like  a  boat,  and  explained 
eclipses  of  the  moon  by  the  shift* 
ing  round  of  the  lunar  boat. 
Simpl.  says  {De  CobIo,  121  a.  Aid.) 
that  he  calculated  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  solstices  and  the 
equinoxes ;  but  this  is  according  to 
the  ancient  texts.  Ap.  Karsten,  p. 
223  a,  16,  and  Brandis,  Schol.  600 
a,  28,  we  find  instead  of  *A\Kftaitoyt, 
'Eincrtifioyit  which  seems  more 
exact. 

'  Clemens  {Sinm,  viii.  624  B) 
cites  the  following  from  him: 
iX^phy  iy^fta  p^y  ^vKi^aaBai  1^ 
^iKoy, 

*  Arist.  Be  An.  i.  2,  406  a, 
SO :  ^iitrl  7^  v^tn^y  [r^y  ^ux^y^ 
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transitory,  because  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  unite  the 
beginning  with  the  end — to  begin  a  new  course  *  after 
the  expiration  of  our  period  of  life.  Our  soul,  however, 
is  exempt  from  this  transitoriness  :  it  moves  eternally, 
like  the  stars,  and  is  therefore  immortal.'  So  also  its 
knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the  sense-perception — but 
it  has  also  understanding  and  consciousness.'  But 
everything  human  is  on  this  account  imperfect.  The 
gods  know  what  is  hidden,  we  can  only  conjecture  it :  * 
they  enjoy  a  uniform  existence ;  our  life  moves  between 
contraries,*  and  its  healthfulness  depends  on  the  equi- 


aBivarov  cTi^oi  8iA  rh  ioutivai  rots 
oBapiirois,  rovro  8*  iwdpxfty  ahr$ 
&f  &cl  Ktvovfidyp-  KiVfi<rOcu  yap  koX 
rk,  B^la  irdtna  ffw^x^s  4«l,  CfK^inrfyf 
%Kioy,  rovs  htrripas^  rbv  ohpavhv 
Z\ov.  This  text  is  doubtless  the 
eole  foundation  for  the  assertion  of 
the  Epicurean,  ap.  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  11, . 
27  :  8oJi  et  lunae  reliquisque  sideri- 
bu^  animoque  praeterea  divinitatem 
dedit,  and  of  Diog.  viii.  83 :  iroi  rjjv 
iTfKflvTiv  Ka66\ou  toOthv  (this  pas- 
sago  seems  to  be  mutilated  ;  it  may 
have  originally  stood  thns  :  K.r.a, 
KaX  tXjov  rhv  obpavhv)  tx^^^  h^iov 
^wriv.  Clem.  Cohort.  44  A:  'A. 
6co\i'$  ^tro  rohs  itardpas  tlvcu  4fit^' 
Xovs  6pras.     Cf.  the  following  note. 

»  Arist.  Probl.  xvii.  3,  916  a, 
33 :  rovs  yhp  iut6p<&Tovi  (fnialtf  *AK- 
Rfudtaw  8t4  ro6ro  kw^KKvaBu^  5ti  oh 
Hvairrau  r^v  ^xV  ''"V  T^Aft 
xpo(r(£i/rcu.  The  sense  of  these 
words  exactly  determined  by  Phi- 
lippson,  185;  Unna,  71,  is  clear 
from  the  whole  connexion  of  the 
passage. 

*  Arist.  L  c.  and,  after  him, 
Boethius,  ap.  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  xi.  28, 
6;  Diog.  viii.  83;  Stob.  Eel  I 
796 ;  Theodoret,  Cur.ffr,  aff.  v.  17, 


and  the  Greek  commentators  of 
Aristotle,  among  whom  Philoponus 
(in  De  An.  i.  2  C,  8)  ejcpressly  re- 
marks that  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Alcmaeon,  and 
knows  nothing  of  him  except  what 
Aristotle  says. 

"  Theophr.  De  Sensu,  4,  26  :  rSr 
8i  fi^  r^  6fiol(^  iroioinmav  r^v  dfir- 
Briffiv  (as  Empedodes  did,  vide 
infra)  'AX.ttfud»¥  fikvwp&rov  o^iop/^cc 
rify  irphs  rh.  ^<^  Biat^opdy'  6.vBpo»vo¥ 
ydp  tfniai  r&y  iXXvy  Siapiptiy  5tc 
ti6yoy  (1.  fjL6yos)  {vyfiytri,  r^  8'  &AXa 
alcBdyfrai  fjL^y  oh  ^vylri<rt  it, 

*  Alcra.  ap.  Diog.  viii.  83 :  irepl 
r&y  iupaytwy  [v€p\  ruv  Byrrrofy']  ffa- 
^y€tay  fiky  Btol  (x^'^^t  ^'  ^^  ivBp^ 
rovs  rtKfxalptffBcu. 

*  Arist.  Metaph,  i,  6  (jsup.  p. 
521,  2)  continues:  ^<rl  y^  dyai 
hvo  rk  xoWk  r&y  oyBpwrlywy,  Keyuw 
rdis  ivayri6rTiras  ovx  Stairep  otrot 
9iofptfffi4yas  aXKk  t^s  rvxovaas,  oXoy 
Ktvkhy  fi4\cuft  yXvKV  iriKplby,  kytiBhy 
Kcucby,  fwcphv  fiiya.  ovros  fiw  oSv 
bJHiopiarws  iyri^fn^t  irtpX  r&»  Xotrvy^ 
oi  Bt  TlvBaydptioi  koI  wSatu  Koi  rly^s 
al  4yayri6rrirts  aTrt^yayro.  Iboc. 
says  wrongly  :  w.  iunriZ6<r,  268  :  'A. 
Bh  B^  fA6ya  {jptitrly  tlyai  r&  6rra), 
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librium  of  opposite  forces ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  its  elements  gains  a  preponderance  over  the  others, 
sickness  and  death  are  the  result.*  We  certainly  cannot 
consider  Alcmseon  a  Pythagorean  because  of  these  pro- 
positions, for  we  find  nothing  about  the  number-theory, 
the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  system,  in 
any  of  our  accounts  of  him.  Moreover,  his  astronomi- 
cal opinions,  mentioned  above,  only  partially  agree  with 
the  Pythagorean  cosmology;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
hold  Aristotle  to  be  in  the  right  when  he  discriminates 
him  from  the  Pythagoreans.  But  the  observations  of 
Alcmaeon  on  the  relation  of  the  eternal  and  the  mortal, 
on  the  oppositions  in  the  world,  on  the  divinity  of  the 
stars,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  coincide  in 
substance  almost  exactly  with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine. 
That  a  contemporary  of  the  Pythagoreans,  from  their 
especial  city  Crotona,  should  have  arrived  at  these 
theories  independently  of  Pythagoreanism,  is  incredible. 
Although,  therefore,  Aristotle  does  not  venture  to 
decide  whether  the  doctrine  of  opposites  came  from 
the  Pythagoreans  to  Alcmaeon,  or  vice  versa,  the  former 
alternative  is  much  the  more  probable  ;  *  and  we  accord- 

*  Plut.  Plac.  T.  30  (Stob.  Floril,  r^v  Ji  bytUut  HfA/xrrpoy  r&y  itoi&v 

101,  2  ;  100,  26) :  'A.  TTiiiikv  irytias  tV  Kpwnv,    (Stob.  has :   yiv^vBaji 

€hcu    ffw^KTUt^v    r^v    (so    Stx)b.)  ^4  irorc  fcal  &wh  r&v  i^nBtv  airi&v, 

iiroyofilay  r&if  Zuvdntw^  bypoVf  dtp-  iidirrup  voi&y  ^  X&pas  ^  K6irw  ^ 

MOV,  iiipaD,  \|«wxpow,  iriicpot/,  yXvWor  hfiyKfi^^r&VToinoisieapoirKiivitov.) 

KcH   rwv  XoiirAr-   T^r  8*   iv  abrois  "Pl&tQ ^  Si/mp.  106  D,  puts  the  same 

fiot'opxicLV  v6ffov  irotfiruHiv'  ^opo-  thoughts   into  the   mouth   of  his 

xothy  yitp  iKaripov  ijuovapxiv  Kal  Eryxainachas.      The    mention    of 

v6ffo»v  curioy  &s  piy  6^'  f  $,  iir€p$o\ii  the  four  Arisf otehan  causes  and  of 

OfpfiSryiros  fj  i^vxp^rfiros'  &s  S*  i^  the  Stoic  iroiol  clearly  shows  that 

^Sy  itii  vkrj9of    (Stob.    wrongly :  here  we  have  not  Alcmieon's  own 

irA.i)0.  rpo^s)  ^  M^uur  ^s  8*  iv  ois,  words. 

oTjua^yS^oy^Stob.  reads  preferably:  '  There  is  no  question  here  of 

^  /iucA^y)  ii   ijKii^os  (St.— «y).  the  Pythagorean  table  of  the  ten 
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inglj  regard  Alcmseon  as  a  man  who  was  considerably 
influenced  by  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  without 
having  actually  adopted  it  in  its  totality. 

Bespecting  Hippasus  and  Ecphantus  our  informa- 
tion is  still  more  scanty.  As  to  the  former,  the  ancient 
writers  themselves  seem  to  have  known  no  more  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Aristotle — namely,  that,  like  Heracleitus, 
he  held  fire  to  be  the  primitive  matter.*  The  farther 
statements,  that  he  declared  fire  to  be  the  Deity ;  ^ 
that  he  made  derived  things  arise  out  of  fire  by  rare- 
JELction  and  condensation ; '  that  he  thought  the  soul  was 
of  a  fiery  nature;*  that  the  world  was  limited  and 
eternally  moved,  and  subject  to  a  periodic  transforma- 
tion :  *  all  these  must  be  mere  inferences  from  the 
comparison  of  him  with  Heracleitus,  since  even  the 
scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  epoch  possessed  no  writing 
of  his.^  It  was  perhaps  this  approximation  to  the 
Heracleitean  doctrine  which  made  later  writers  call  him 
a  spurious  Pythagorean,  and  the  head  of  the  so-called 


opposites,  but  only  of  the  general 
principle  that  eveiTthing  is  full  of 
opposites. 

>  Arist  Metaph.  i.  8,  984  a, 
7  :  *Iinr«rof  8i  itv^  [^X^''  riBi^ffuf} 
h  MtTOitorTTvos  Ktd  'HpiicKetros  6 
*E^4(nos,  The  same  is  reproduced 
bySezt.  Pi/rrh,  iii.  80;  Clemens, 
8fnm.  i.  296  B ;  Theod.  Cur.  gr. 
af,  ii.  10,  p.  22;  Pint  Plae,  i.  8, 
25.  What  the  last  writer  adds  in 
TCgai^  to  the  metamorphoses  of 
fire  only  applies  to  Heracleitus. 

*  Clem.  Cohort,  42  C. 

*  Simpl.  Pky^.  6  a. 

«  Theodoret,  Cwr.  gr,  ajf,  v. 
20;  Tert.  J>e  An,  c.  6. 

*  Diog.  TiiL  84;  ffimpl.  I.  e.; 


Theod.  It.  6,  p.  68,  where,  however, 
instead  of  hcbnrrov  Aciiciyiyror 
is  to  be  read. 

*  Biog.  Le.  ^<r\  i*  alnhv  Arifi-h- 
rpMs  4r  *Ofimtr6fioi5  fiifi^p  KoroXtxetv 
<r6yypafAfUL  Theo,  Mus,  c.  12,  p. 
91,  mentions,  but  only  as  a  report, 
the  experiments  of  Lasos  of  Hermi- 
one  und  Hippasus  (or  his  school) 
for  determinmg  the  relations  of 
tones.  It  lAwhl.  {in  Nicom,Aritkm, 
141,  169,  163  Tennul)  attributes 
to  the  mathematicians,  Archytas 
and  Hippasus,  the  distinction  of 
arithmetical,  geometrical  and  har- 
monic proportibns,  his  assertion  is 
not  based  on  any  writing  {^Hip- 
pasus. 
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Acusmatics ; '  elsewhere  he  is  spoken  of  purely  and 
simply  as  a  Pythagorean,*  and  fragments  of  writings  are 
adduced  which  were  falsely  attributed  to  him  on  this 
supposition.*  If  we  enquire  by  what  means  he  could 
have  been  led,  as  a  Pythagorean,  to  the  theory  ascribed 
to  him,  it  is  most  obvious  to  think  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  central  fire.  According  to  the  Pythagoreans,  this 
fire  was  the  germ  of  the  universe,  to  which  everything 
else  had  reference  ;  and  Hippasus  seems  for  this  reason 
to  have  regarded  it  as  the  matter  of  which  all  things 
consist.  There  is  every  probability,  however,  that  he 
was  also  influenced  by  the  example  of  Heracleitus,  and 
that  his  theory  thus  resulted  from  a  combination  of  the 
Pythagorean  and  Heracleitean  doctrine. 

Ecphantus  occupies  a  similar  position.  He,  too,  ia 
included  among  the  Pythagoreans  ;  *  but  their  number- 
theory  appears  to  have  been  too  abstract  and  un- 
physical  for  him,  and  he  therefore  sought,  like  Hippasus, 
to  complete  it  with  the  theories  of  later  physicists; 
only  that  instead  of  Heracleitus,  he  chose  the  Atomistic 
philosophy  and  Anaxagoras,  influenced  perhaps  by  the 
Pythagorean  derivation  of  space-magnitudes.  He 
understood  by  the  units,  which  are  the  original  con- 
stituents of  numbers,  and  furthermore  of  all  things, 

>  Iambi.  V.  Pyth.  81.    Simi-  *  Roth,  ii.  a,  812,  with  his  usual 

larly  YiUoison,  ^n«o(2.ii.216.    Oa  recklessness,  calls  Ecphautus  and 

the  other  hand.  Iambi,  (in  Nicom.  Hicetas    '  immediate  disciples   of 

11  b);  Stob.  Eel,  i.  862;   and  Sy-  Pythagoras.*    Not  only  is  this  as- 

rian,  in  Metaph,  xiii.   6,  borrow  sertion    entirely    without    proof; 

even    from  his  reputed  writings  but  it  seems  most  probable,  from 

testimonies  concerning  the  Fytha-  the  texts  quoted  on  p.  491  sq.,  that 

gorean  doctrine.  both  these  philosophers  lived  after 

'  E.  g.  by  Diog  and  Theo,  I.  c,  Philolaus,  and  at  the  same  time 

•  Vide  sup,  p.  372,  1.  as  Archytas, 
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material  atoms,  differing  among  themselves  in  size, 
form,  and  force.  The  proposition  (which  we  must 
understand  in  the  sense  of  the  analogous  sayings  of 
Democritus  * ),  that  the  essence  of  things  cannot  be 
known  (that  is,  sensibly  perceived),  probably  refers  to 
the  invisibility  of  these  atoms.  To  the  atoms  he  added 
the  void — a  conception  already  recognised  in  the 
ancient  Pythagorean  doctrine — but  this  did  not  appear 
to  him  sufficient  as  an  explanation  of  phenomena,  or 
else  Pythagorean  piety  prevented  his  resting  in  it ; 
he  therefore  assumed,  with  Anaxagoras,  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  atoms  and  the  shaping  of  the  universe  was 
produced  by  mind  or  the  soul.  On  account  of  the 
unity  of  this  moving  cause,  he  preferred  the  ordinary 
notion  of  the  unity  and  spherical  shape  of  the  world  to 
the  atomistic  theory  of  many  worlds.*  All  this,  how- 
ever, shows  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  the  latest 
generations  of  the  Pythagoreans,  with  whom  he  is  also 
identified  by  the   statement  that,  in  agreement  with 

*  For  further  details,  Tide  i»/ra.  yipwBai.     ttvai  tk  rh  jr\it(hs  wrStw 

Cf.  for  the  present,  Arist.  Metaph,  wpur/xiyoy  koX  rovro    [1.   teal  oIk] 

iv.  6;   1009  b,  11  ;  An^u^KpiT^s  7^  Awtipov.      KiytiffBcu   8^   rh   a^fiara 

^(Tij/,    firoi   oMv   €lv€U   hXtiB^s   ^  /i^T€  {hrh  ^ovs  fx^rt  wAiry^f,  dAA* 

ifuiy  7*  6^Ti\oy.  (^h   0€las   9uydfitwSt    %y   vow    «cal 

'  Tho  testimonies  on  which  the  ^vxhv  irpo(rayopt6ti.     rod  fi^y  o^y 

above  assertion  is  founded  areas  rhyK6(rfioyttS4ycuii9ir {or tLBRbpeTf 

follows  :— Stob.  Eel.  i.  '308  (w/p.,  p.  Philologua,  vii.  6,  20,  hnppily  con- 

416,    1);   ihid.  418:  "Eic^.  in  yAy  jectures:  ro^ov  fity  ohv  r.  ir^o-/i. 

r&y  arSfiwy  avvfirrdyai  rhy  xSafioy,  tlycu  i94ay),  8t*  h  ff<p<vpoti9fi  vwh  ft  ids 

9iotKf7(r0at  8^  vir^  wpoyoias.     Ibid.  bvydfi€ofs     ytyoviyai     (this     after 

496 :  "Ek^.  €va  rhy  K6(rfioy.     Hip-  Plato),     r^y  8i  yriy  fita-oy  (perhaps 

polyt.  Hr/tit.  i.  16,  p.  28:  "Eic^ai^-  4y  iiitr^)  kSviaov  Kiyciffdai  wfpi  rh 

r6s   ris   iivpaKo(f(nos    i<pri   /n^  fli'cu  ainrjs   Kdyrpoy   &s   irpis   iForoX^r. 

iJ^rfiiyhv  r&y  tyrtoy  Xa/bclv  yywrty  •  Instead  '  of   the  last  three  words 

bpliti  8i  ws  yofil^ei  ri  fA^y  wpiora  (which,  however,  are  not  impossi- 

iJitalprra  thai  fff&fMra  koL  vapaWa-  ble)  we  might  conjecture,  the  rest 

7^1  a6ruy  rpt7s  Oirdpx^iv,  fi4y€0oSf  of  the  text  being  very  incorrect : 

eXW*i  81/vafuy,  ^1  ti)y  T&  cda^Tfri  kwh  96<r9ws  irphs  waroK^y. 
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Heracleides  the  Platonist  (and  with  Hicetas),  he  believed 
the  earth  to  rotate  upon  its  axis.^  He  himself  reminds 
us  of  Plato  in  some  particulars.* 

The  celebrated  comic  poet  Epicharmus'  is  called 
by  many  authors  a  Pythagorean.*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  had  something  more 
than  a  superficial  influence  on  him,  and  that  the  incli- 
nation to  general  reflections  and  apophthegms,  which 
may  be  perceived  in  the  fragments  of  his  woriis,*  was 
fostered  by  it.  But  we  are  not  justified  by  what  we 
know  of  him,  in  supposing  that  he  had  any  definite  phi- 
losophical system.  According  to  Diogenes  III.,  9  sqq., 
Alcimus®  attempted  to  show  that  Plato  borrowed  great 
part  of  his  doctrine  from  Epicharmus.  His  authorities 
are  not  only  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  but  fail  to 
prove  that  Epicharmus  was  a  philosopher  at  all  in  the 
proper  sense.     Of  the  four  passages  which  he  quotes,^ 

»  Vide  *ttp.  p.  463,  1.  to  Diog.  viii.  78,  90.    Born  at  Cos, 

*  Another  trace  of  Pythagorean  he  came  while  Btill  a  child  to  Me- 

Atomistic  doctrines  may  perhaps  gara  in  Sicily.     The  last  half  of 

be  found  in  what  has  been  quoted  his  life  was  passed  at  Syracuse, 
p.  468,  1,  concerning  Xuthus.  *  Diog.  viii.  78,  calls  him  even 

»  Gryaar,  De  Doriens  Comotdia^  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.      Plut. 

84  sqq.;  Leop.    Schmidt,  Quaest.  Numa,%;  Clem.  S^row. v. 697  C,at 

Epicharme(gf  Bann,  1846 ;  Welcker,  any  rate,  call  him  simply  a  Pytha- 

K/ebis  Schrift.  i.  271-366 ;  Lorenz,  gorean.    According  to  Iambi.  V,  P. 

L.  und  Schr.  d.  Koers  Epicharmoa,  265,  he  belonged   to  the  exoteric 

Berl.  1864.  The  life  of  Epicharmus  school.     Schmidt,  Op.  C.  p.  936, 

falls,  according  to  Schmidt,  between  justly  censures  Lorenz,  pp.  44-62, 

the  69th  and  the  79th  Olympiad  for  giving  unhesitating  credence  to 

(/i66-460  B.C.).     Grysar  places  his  the  statement  of  Diogenes, 
birth  in  the  60th   Olympiad  (640  *  Of.  Diog.  I.  c. :  olnos  (troft- 

B.C.),       Lorenz,    01.    60-62.      All  yfifiara  KaraXiKoiirey  iv  oXs  <f>v<riO' 

that  we   know  with   certainty   is  Xoyu^  yyw/ioXoyet,  loprpoKoyu^  and 

that  ha  died  shortly  after  Hiero,  dazu  Welcker,  p.  347  sq. 
and  therefore  shortly  after  the  year  •  Concerning  Alcimus,  vide  the 

467  B.C.,  at  an  advanced  age.     His  index  to  this  work,  p.  3. 
age  at  his  death  was,  according  to  '  On  the  authenticity,  text  and 

Lucian  (Macrob.  26),  97 ;  according  interpretation,  vide  the  dissertation 

TOL.  !•  MM 
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the  first  ^  BayB  that  the  gods  are  eternal,  since  the  first 
being,  had  it  become,  must  have  arisen  out  of  nothing ; 
and  that  men  are  subject  to  continual  change,  and 
never  remain  the  same.'  Another  passage  says :  As 
the  art  is  something  other  than  the  artist,  and  as  man 
only  becomes  an  artist  through  learning  the  art,  so  the 
Good  is  something  in  itself  (rl  irparffia  Kaff  aino)^  and 
man  becomes  good  by  learning  it.  The  third  con- 
cludes from  the  instiDct  of  animals  that  all  living 
creatures  possess  reason.*  The  fourth  observes  that 
each  creature  delights  most  in  itself ;  as  man  regards 
man  as  the  most  beautiful,  so  does  the  dog  regard  the 
dog,  and  the  ox  the  ox,  &c.  These  sayings  certainly 
give  evidence  of  a  thinker,  but  they  do  not  prove  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  poet  had  their  centre  in  any  philo- 
sophic principle.  Still  less  can  we  infer  from  them 
that  this  principle  was  that  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  the 
remark  about  the  eternity  of  the  gods  reminds  us  more 
of  Xenophanes,to  whose  verses  the  fourth  quotation  also 

of  Schmidt,   G'ott,  Ane.  1865,  940  Being,  bat  only  Becoming.     It  is 

sq. ;  Lorems,  106  sq. ;  Bernays  in  in  the  same  text  that  Chrysippns 

Bhein.  Mus.  Tiii.  1853,  280  sq.;  (ap.  Hut.  O^mm.  notit.A^,  p.  1083) 

Steinhart  (Plato'' t   Lebeih   13   sq.,  finds  the  \6yos  t^fyufiiuvos, 
264  sq.)  says  that  the  two  first  '  The    conjecture  of   Schmidt 

passagetf    are    certainly  spurious,  {Qu,  Epich.  49  sq.),  according  to 

that  the  third  is  perhaps  authentic,  which  ihe  verse  containing    this 

and  the  fourth  undoubtedly  so.  proposition    should     be    rejected, 

>  A  dialogue  in  which  one  of  seems  to  me  unnecessary ;  it  is  not 

the    interlocutors    represents    the  connected,    any   more    than     the 

Eleatic  point  of  view,  the  other  others,  with  the  theory  of  Ideas ; 

that  of  Heracleitus.  the  word  irpSy/ia  is  employed  in 

2  Plato  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the  same  sense  as  by  Plato^  Prot. 

this  passage ;  at  any  rate  he  is  330  C  sq. ;  349  B. 
thinkmg  of  the  opinion  expressed  *  WhatLorenz.  p.  106,  sees  in 

in  it,  when,  in  Theset.  152  £,  he  this  passage  is  not  to  be  found 

places    KpicharmuB  among    those  there, 
who    maintain  that   there   is    no 
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bears  a  striking  analogy.^  What  is  said  about  the 
vicissitude  to  which  man  is  subject,  alludes  no  doubt  to 
the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,'  from  whom  the  theorem 
that  the  character  of  man  is  his  dsBmon'  may  likewise 
have  been  borrowed.  The  utterances  of  this  poet  con- 
cerning the  state  after  death,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate 
Pythagorean  influence ;  the  body,  he  says,  returns  to 
the  earth,  and  the  spirit  to  heaven;^  a  pious  life  is 
man^s  best  preparation  for  the  journey : '  the  proposition 
about  the  reason  of  animals  in  the  third  of  the  above 
quotations  may  have  a  like  origin.  All  that  we  can 
further  gather  in  regard  to  Epicharmus  either  has  no 


'  Cf.  infra,  notes  4  and  6  on 
Xenophanes.  That  Epicharmus  was 
acquainted  with  Xenophanes  is 
proved  bj  the  passage  of  ArisL 
Metaph.  W.  6,  1010  a,  6  (after 
enumeration  of  the  philosophers, 
who  confound  the  sensible  phe- 
nomenon with  truth):  5ib  ciic3r«f 
fikr  Kiyov9i¥  ohx  hXrifiri  tk  Kiyovaiv, 
o8tc0  7^  apfi6rr€i  fiaXXoy  clireiv, 
fl  6(nrcp  *Eir(xap/ior  €ls  U^popdtmiv. 
iri  ik  irao-ojr  dp&rrts  raOniv  «ti^ 
vovfi4inj¥  riiy  ^^tv,  &c.  What 
£pichiiTmii8  wrote  about  Xeno- 
phanes we  cannot  discover  from 
this  passage.  The  most  natural 
conjecture  is  that  he  said  of  some 
opinion  of  this  philosopher,  that 
it  might  indeed  be  true,  but  that  it 
was  not  probable.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  from  the  passage 
that  he  wrote  against  Xenophanes ; 
still  less  to  conclude,  with  lorenz, 
p.  122  sq.,  that  Xenophanes  attri- 
buted a  certain  value  to  the  percep- 
tions of  sense,  and,  for  that  reason, 
was  attacked  by  Epicharmus.  Our 
text  contains  nothing  of  the  sort 
Ab  to  the  arbitrary  coigecture  of 


Karsten  {Xenoph.  Sell.  186  sq., 
endorsed  by  Polman-Kmseman, 
Wpicharmi  Fragm,  118)  :  ofrrw  yt 
apfJLSrrti  fiaWow  ^htiv^  1l  &<nrtp 
^lExixapfios  fl  HcVa^.  •Itpk,  irSuray 
dpSmts,  &c.,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
sense  and  to  the  context  (cf.  1.  10 
sq.),  and  is  rightly  rejected  by 
8chwegler(a(IA. /.). 

«  Cf.  p.  629,  5,  and  Bernays, 
loo.  cU. 

»  Ap.  Stob.  Flora.  37,  16:  S 
rpdxns  Mpdtvouri  Hdpiww  iyoBhs^ 
ois  di  Kid  kokSs,  Cf.  Heraclit  Fr. 
67  Schleierm. :  IjBos  yikp  kvep^tp 

*  Frofftn.  inc.  23,  from  Clem. 
Sirom.  iv.  641  0 :  fbcrtfiiis  rhw  vow 
ir§<pvKi»s  ob  irdBois  y  oii^y  itoKhv 
Kar^oit^r  &y«  rh  vrtdfuk  9tafi4vu 
Kar*  ohf>av6w,  Fr.  36  ap.  Plo^ 
Conaol.  ad  Apott.  16,  p.  110 :  koX&s 
ohf  d  ^EwlxapfAos,  ffvy^Kpleif,  ^vl 
md  BitKplOii  Kol  iunjKBw  80cy  i)a0« 
TdUiy,  ya  fjt^y  tls  yhv,  xv€Vfia  S* 

*  Fr.  46  in  Boissonade  Anecd. 
i.  126  :  c^o-c/^s  filos  lUywrov  i^ 
^toy  BnfToh  tvi. 
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definite  philosophic  character,'  or  else  leaves  us  in 
uncertainty  whether  it  emanates  at  all  from  him,*  or 
was  meant  to  express  his  own  personal  opinion.*  On 
the  whole  we  can  clearly  see  that  while  Epicharmus 
was  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  he  was 


*  E.g.  Fr,  24  in  Clem.  Strom. 
y.  597  0 :  Mlv  iK^t^n  rh  Buov 
Tovro  ytw&<rK€Uf  ai  dtv  ainhs  I<r6' 
au»y  hrS-rras*  &8viwtci  V  oMy 
$46t.  Fr.  25  (iffid.  vii.  7H  A) : 
KoBofhv  hw  rhv  vow  txV*  ^""^"^  ^^ 
aAfM  KoBapbs  #7.  Cf.  the  similar 
passaee  from  an  anonymoas  poet 
ap.  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  631  C:  ttrBi 
foi  AouTp^  kXXk  i^^  KaBop6s ;  the 
passage  so  often  qaoted,  povs  6pf 
HoL  yovs  iucoiSti  r&\Xa  kw^^  koI 
7v^\d  (yide  Polman-Eruseman,  I.e. 
82  sq.),  which  certainly  contains 
nothing  contradictory  to  the  otiKos 
6p^,  &c.,  of  Xenophanes,  as  Welcker 
supposes  I.  c.  p.  353;  the  famous 
saying:  oMels  ixity  itomipht  (Jbid. 
p.  10  sq.,  cf.  Arist.  Eth.  N.  in.  7, 
1113  b,  14;  Plato,  Tim.  S6  D), 
which,  moreover  (cf.  p.  116,  1), 
really  signifies  that  no  one  is  volun- 
tarily miserable ;  lastly,  the  asser- 
tion that  Epicharmus  called  the 
stars  and  the  elements  gods  (Me- 
nander  ap.  Stob.  Floril.  01,  29). 

'  This  holds  good  especially  of 
the  verses  cited  ap.  Clem.  Strom* 
V.  605  A,  on  the  human  and  divine 
K^oi.  For,  according  to  Aristox. 
ap.  Athen.  ziv.  648  d,  the  work 
from  which  these  verses  are 
taken,  the  Polity,  was  foisted  upon 
Epicharmus  by  a  certain  Chryso- 
gonus ;  and  Schmidt,  Qu.  Epiekarm. 
17,  confirms  this  assertion  on 
metrical  grounds.  It  is  probable 
that  the  commencement  oidy  of  the 
work  belongs  to  Chrysogonus, 
where  we  find  Pythagorean  ideas, 
6  fiios  ikpBp^ois  Xoyivfiov  nitoiBfiov 


SciTcu  irdw,  etc,  the  rest,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  words,  cj  Prr' 
kyBpfivtp  koyurfxdSf  ftrrt  «ral  Bttot 
\6yoSf  looks  veiy  like  a  Jewish  or 
Alexandrian  Christian  interpola- 
tion. The  statement  according 
to  which  (Vitruv.  Be  Archii.  viii. 
pref.  1)  Epicharmus  held  that  there 
were  four  elements,  as  Empedocles 
did,  is  evidently  based  upon  an  ac- 
cidental juxtaposition,  such  as  wa 
find  elsewhere  (e.g.  in  .Sschylns, 
Prometh.  88  sq.).  This  is  not 
enough  to  justify  our  attributing  to 
Epicharmus  the  idea  of  the  ele- 
ments as  conceived  by  Empedocles. 
I  know  not  what  can  have  given 
rise  to  Lorenz's  assertion  that  the 
fragments  of  the  Epicharmus  of 
Ennius  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  interesting  writings  that 
remain  to  us  of  this  Epicharmus. 

'  For  example,  the  doctrine  of 
the  fiux  of  all  things,  professed  bj 
Heracleitus,  is  humorously  inter- 
preted by  this  poet  to  mean  (as 
shown  by  Bemays,  I.  c.  286,  from 
Plut.  De  s.  num.  vitid.  c.  16,  p. 
559)  that  a  man  need  not  pay  his 
debts  because  he  is  not  the  identical 
person  who  incurred  them.  It  is 
perhaps  the  same  with  the  passage 
m  Cic.  T\uc.  i.  8,  15  :  Emori  nolo 
sed  me  essemortuum  nihU  asiimo 
(Sext.  Math.  i.  273,  has  incorrectly, 
no  doubt,  itwoBaytiy  9l  rtBydpoi 
o6fAot  Zia^dpfi).  This  last  propo- 
sition, at  any  rate,  seems  to  accord 
very  ill  with  the  Pythagorean  be- 
lief in  immortality.  Welcker,  /.  e, 
304  eq.,  well  remarks  (and  Grrono- 
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yet  no  exclusive  adherent  of  any  school,*  but  freely 
appropriated  from  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries 
whatever  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  consideration. 


THE   ELEATICS. 

I.    SOURCES.     THE  TREATISE  ON  MELISSUS, 
XENOPHANES,  AND  GORGIAS. 

The  works  of  the  Eleatic  philosophers  have  only  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  isolated  fragments,^  Beside  these, 
the  statements  of  Aristotle  are  our  principal  source  of 
information  in  regard  to  their  doctrines.  Then  come 
the  supplementary  accounts  of  more  recent  authors, 
among  whom  SimpUcius,  through  his  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Eleatic  writings,  and  his  careful  employ- 
ment of  ancient  authorities,  ranks  first.  Full  of  lacunar 
as  all  these  sources  are,  they  yet  contain  too  much ; 
and  this  superabundance  has,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
founder  of  the  school,  been  more  prejudicial  to  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  Eleatic  doctrines  than  the  scarcity  of 
original  documents.     We  possess  a  treatise,^  under  the 

Tias  and  Lobeck  agree)  that  the  {Comment  EUat,);  those  of  Xeno- 

Btars,  wind,  &c.,  are  called  gods  phanes  and  Parmenides  by  Kar- 

by  Epicharmus,   not  in  his  own  sten,   Philosopharum  Grac.  Reliq. 

name,  but  when  he  is  expoundicg  They  are  given  with  a  short  com- 

the  Persian  religion.  mentary  by  Mnllach  in   his  edi- 

*  Perhaps  this  is  the    reason  tion  of  the  treatise,   J)e  Melissa, 

why  Iambi.,  V,  P.  266,  reckons  him  etc. ;  and  in  the  Fragm.  Philos.  Gr, 

among  the  exoteric  members  of  the  i.  99  sqq. ;  259  sqq. 

school ;  but  it  may  also  be  because  '  According  to  the  usual  title, 

later  writers  found  him  deficient  De  Xenophane,  Zewme  et  Gorgia; 

in  what  they  considered  true  Fy-  Mullaeh  in   his  edition,  repeated 

thagoreanism.  Fragm.  i.  271  sqq.,  substitutes  for 

'  Those  of  Xenophanes,  Parme-  this,    De    Melisso,   Xenophane    et 

nides,  and  Melissns  have  been  ool-  G&rgiiu    On  the  text,  authenticity, 

lected  and  annotated  by  Brandis  and  contents  of  this  work,  cf.  F. 
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name  of  Aristotle,  which  expounds  and  criticises  the 
doctrines  of  two  Eleatic  philosophers,  and  the  similar 
arguments  of  Crorgias.     But  who  these  two   philoso- 
phers are,  and  what  is  the  historical  value  of  the  trea- 
tise, there  is  no  certain  evidence  to  show.     The  greater 
number  of  texts  give  the  title  of  the  work  thus :  '  Con- 
cerning Xenophanes,  Zeno  and  Gorgias.'     Others  have 
only  the  more  general  title,  *  Concerning  the  opinions,* 
or  '  Concerning  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers.'     Of 
the  particular  divisions  of  this  work,  the  first  section 
(c.  1,2)  is  usually  thought  to  relate  to  Xenophanes ; 
but  in  some  of  the  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  the 
Leipzig  Codex,  which  is  the  best,  to  Zeno :  while  the 
second  section  (c.  3,  4),  to  which  the  name  of  Zeno  is 
most  frequently   attached,   is   referred    by  the  same 
authorities  to  Xenophanes.*  ,  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  first  section  treats  neither  of  Xeno- 
phanes nor  of  Zeno,  but  of  Melissus.     This  is  clearly 
asserted'  in  the  work  itself,  and  the  contents  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  relate  to  no  other  person. 
For  as  we  learn  from  the  express  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle,' it  was  Melissus   who  first  maintained  the  un- 
limitedness  of  the  One  Being  (c.  i.  974  a,  9),  whereas 

Kern :  Qiuestionum  Xenopkanearum  init  and  974  b,  20,  c  2,  975  a, 

capifa  duo.  Nanmb.  1864.  St/mbda  21  ;  c.  6.  979  b,  21  ;  cf.  c.   1,  974 

critica  ad  lihell.  Arisioi.  v.  Eevo^.  a,  U  b,  8.     In  c.  2,  976  a,  32  a 

etxi.,  Oldenb.  1867.    ^wppdarov  w,  dear  distinction  is  drawn  between 

WeKiaffov  PkilologuSt  vol.  xxvi.  271  the  philosopher  whose  doctrine  had 

Bqq. ;  Beiirag  e.  JDarst.  d.  PhUosa-  been  expounded  in  the  chapter,  and 

phie    d.    Xenoph.    Danzig,    1871.  Xenophanes;   and  c.  5,979  a,  22 

Ueber  Xenophanes  v.  KoL  Stettin,  presupposes  that  Melissus  has  pre- 

1874.  yiously  been  spoken  of. 

'  Cf.  the  proofs  in  Bekker  and  *  Metaph.  i.  5,  986  b,  18 ;  cf. 

MuUach.  Phys,  iii.  6,  207  a,  16. 

*  C  4,  977  b,  21 ;    cf.  c  1,  sub 
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Xenophanes  gave  no  opinion  on  this  question,  and  the 
reasons  which  are  here,  according  to  the  ordinary  theory, 
placed  in  the  mouth  either  of  Xenophanes  or  Zeno, 
belong,  according  to  the  undoubtedly  authentic  state- 
ments of  Aristotle,  and  the  fragments  of  Melissus  which 
Simplicius  has  preserved,  to  Melissus.^  For  the  rest, 
this  harmony  with  ancient  testimony  serves  to  ratify 
the  contents  of  this  chapter,  if  we  conoect  it  with 
Melissus ;  and  there  seems  no  alternative  in  that  case 
but  to  suppose  a  wrong  title.  In  the  second  sectioo, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  person  to  whom  it  relates, 
but  also  the  credibility  of  the  contents,  is  questionable. 
The  various  texts,  as  we  have  seen,  connect  it  some- 
times with  Zeno,^  sometimes  with  Xenophanes.     The 


*  As  has  been  shown  by  Bran- 
dis  {Comment.  Elect.  186  sqq.,  200 
sq.  ;  Chr.  Bom,  Philos.  i.  398  sqq.), 
and  previously  by  Spalding  (  Vindi- 
cia  Philosoph.  Megaricorum  Sub- 
jecto  Cominentario  in  priorem  parti 
libelli  d^Xenoph.  Zenofie^  ei  Goryia^ 
Berlin,  1793).  Our  discussion  on 
Melissus  lati  r  on  will  also  make  it 
clear.  Eoth,  Geachicht.  d.  Abendl. 
Phil.  ii.  b,  28,  sees  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  refer  c.  1  sq.  to  Melissus. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  since  he 
{ibid,  a,  186)  contemptuously  dis- 
misses all  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  work  ;  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  state  of  the  case.  His 
detailed  examination  of  Xeno- 
phanes also  {I.  c.  a,  174-242  b,  22-. 
42)  contains  scarcely  anything 
which  is  either  not  already  known, 
or  which  is  tenable.  His  chief  dis- 
covery (a,  188,  216,  &c.)  that 
Xenophanes  developed  his  opinions 
in  persistent  opposition  to  those  of 
Anaximander,    and    formed    his 


theory  of  Q^od  especially,  with  con 
Btant  reference  to  Anazimander's 
*  viereinigen  *  conception  of  God — 
apart  from  its  want  of  any  histori- 
cal foundation — is  inadmissible, 
since  it  starts  from  wholly  arbi- 
trary and  wrong  notions  of  Anaxi- 
mander. We  cannot,  however,  hope 
for  much  aid  in  the  comprehension 
of  the  writing  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, from  a  commentary  which 
can  so  deal  with  its  text,  as  to  find 
(p.  208)  in  the  proposition  that 
'nothing  is  nowhere*  (that  is,  in 
no  space)  the  identity  of  infinite 
space  with  nothing. 

*  In  the  chapter  on  Gorgias  (c. 
6,  979,  a,  21)  we  read:  Ih-i  ovk 
iffrty  ofhe  Iv  otfrf  iroXX^,  otfre 
kyivrrtra.  olht  y€u6fuyaf  r^  fihy  &s 
W4\ia-aos  rit  8'  &s  Z'fiy<i»y  iirixtipu 
BtiKy^€ty  fitrii  r^y  tbioy  cdnov  &ir<(- 
iu^ty,  etc. ;  c.  6,  979  b,  25 :  fjoi- 
Sa/Aov  Sc  %y  oit^y  ttvai  (sc.  Topyias 
Xafifidv€i)  Karit  rhy  Z4\y»yos  Xiyoy 
99pl  rris  x^P^f  i  i^'  ^^^  36,  ac- 
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author  himself  subsequently  alludes  to  communications 
concerning  Zeno,  which  we  might  suppose  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  third  chapter :  but  his  allusions  are 
much  more  explicable  on  the  theory  that  a  part  of  the 
work  which  is  now  lost  related  to  Zeno ;  and  this 
would  agree  with  the  fiEkot  that  in  the  chapter  before  us 
Zeno  is  brought  forward  in  a  manner  that  would  be  im- 
possible^ if  the  context  directly  treated  of  him.     Ought 

support  of  the  thesis  that  Being 
is  not  a  Plurality  and  not  become ; 
not  to  prore  that  Being  is  not  a 
Unity  and  not  underived.  Conse- 
quently if  even  the  words  of  our 
author  assert  the  latter  doctrine, 
he  must  certainly  be  expressing  his 
meaning  inaccurately.  (The  objec- 
tion of  Kern,  Qu.  Xen.  42  to  this 
opinion  is  irrelevant,  and  is  directed 
against  an  interpretation  of  the 
passage  for  which  I  am  not  respon- 
sible.) The  passages  from  c.  6 
might  be  referred  to  c  3,  977  b, 
13 :  t6  ykp  fiij  hv  ohBofiri  thau ; 
these  words,  however,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  explain  the  allu- 
sions, even  if  we  call  to  our  assist- 
ance the  fundamental  proposition 
(ibid,  I.  d) :  oTof  rh  fi^i  hv  o(ric  &v  §lyai 
rh  6¥.  It  seems  to  me  more  likely 
that  the  passages  cited  from  c.  5  sq. 
allude  to  a  lost  portion  of  this 
work,  which-  treated  of  Zeno. 
Perhaps  c  2,  976  a,  25,  also  refers 
to  this  lust  portion.  In  Diog.  r. 
25,  a  book,  irp6s  r^  Z^vwtfos,  is  actu- 
ally mentioned  among  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  together  with  the  trea- 
tises on  Melissus,  Gorgias  and  Xe- 
nophanes. 

*  In  his  criticism  (c.  4,  978  b, 
37)  of  the  opinions  expounded  in 
c.  8,  the  reply  which  the  author 
makes  to  the  assertion  (977  b,  11 
sqq.)  that  the  Deity  cannot  move, 


cording  to  MiillacVs  continuation  : 
rh  7^  ia^fiarSv^  1>i7<rti',  ov9hy^  ^X**" 
yvf&firiif  vapmrArialav  r^rov  Z4^imvos 
\6y9f.  That  other  demonstrations 
of  Zeno  are  here  meant,  which  are 
not  spoken  of  in  our  treatise,  I 
cannot  believe.  With  what  right 
could  the  author  assume  in  readers 
who  had  been  first  instructed  by 
himself  concerning  the  opinions  of 
Helissus  and  Xenophanes — such 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Zeno,  that  he  might 
thus  refer  to  them,  as  to  something 
they  knew  perfectly  well  ?  Were 
there  no  better  solution,  I  should 
prefer  to  admit  the  possibility  (as 
in  the  first  editions  of  this  work) 
that  these  allusions  refer  to  passa- 
ges in  the  second  section,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  Xenophanes  but 
to  Zeno.  The  pSBsage  from  c.  5 
would  then  (with  c.  1,  974  a,  2, 11) 
have  to  be  referred  to  c.  3,  where 
the  unity  and  eternity  of  God  are 
proved.  Our  author  indeed  says 
that  Gorgias  partly  follows  Zeno 
and  partly  Melissus,  in  proving 
that  Being  is  ceither  one  nor  many, 
neither  become  nor  unbecome. 
But  this  is  no  obstacle ;  for  neither 
Zeno  nor  Melissus  can  have  ad- 
vanced arguments  against  the 
unity  and  eternity  of  Being, 
Gorgias,  therefore,  could  onl^  have 
employed  their  demonstrations  in 
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we  then  to  infer  that  the  author  is  alluding  in  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  Zeno,  but  to  Xenophanes  ?  In  that  case  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  in  an  exposition  of  the  Eleatic 
doctrine  the  founder  of  the  school  should  occupy  a  place 
between  Melissus  and  Gorgias.  This,  however,  may- 
be explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  order  in  which 
the  writer  discusses  the  Eleatic  philosophers  is  regu- 
lated, not  according  to  their  historical  connection,  but 


because  all  motion  presupposes  a 
plurality  of  things,  of  which  one 
mores  into  the  o3ier  (i.e.  the  place 
of  the  other),  is  as  follows.  The 
Deity  also  could  move  into  another 
ovSafjMS  yiip  \4yu  6rt  %y  lUvov  (so 
Kem,  Quasi.  35,  completes  the 
text),  &AX'  trt  cfr  ttjivos  BtU  el  l\ 
KvX  cUrrbs  (instead  of  this  we  should 
probably  read  with  Bergk,  De  Arist, 
lib,  de  Xen.  Zen,  et  Gorg.  Marb. 
1843,  p.  36  sq.)  d  Si  kqX  fnh  airhs,  if 
even  he  himself  does  not  move  into 
another — other  conjectural  reading, 
in  Kern,  I.  e.  ri  kw\6u  ei5  &AAi}\a 
iciyovfidvwy  ruv  fitp&w  rod  .  ,  ,  k^- 
xX^i^ff  .  .  .  dfhy  (here  might  be 
read :  t.  /a.  tov  rayrhs  [or  rov 
Z\ov]  k6kK^  i^dptoBat  rhy  9^y. 
£ern,  on  account  of  Felician*s 
translation,  quid  vetat  paries  omnia 
amhieniis  Dei  in  eese  mutuo  moveri^ 
conjectures:  t.  fi.  rov  TdyravepU- 
Xoyros  Btov;  but  this  translation, 
if  it  be  literal,  would  necessitate  a 
great  alteration  in  the  text;  if  it 
be  not  so,  amhieniis  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  ic^kX^,  which  is  not 
otherwise  translated)  oit  yhp  8^  rh 
roiovroy,  the  %y  &<nFfp  6  Z^vwv 
voXX^  tjyai  ^<rei.  (So  in  Cod. 
Lips,  and  elsewhere,  the  Vulgata  is 
^6a9i)  c^hs  y^Lp  ff&fjM  (Jvai  \4^urhy 
6€6y,  etc.  In  the  second  edition  of 
this  work  I  objected  to  the  words, 
&<rir§p  6  Ziiyuv,  because  the  asser* 


tion  that  the  one  would  become  a 
multiplicity  if  it  changed  its  place 
(and  this  assertion  can  alone  be  in 
question  here:  the  roiovroy  ty 
would  be  the  k^k\^  ^ptpofityos  9«3s) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  extract  from 
Melissus,  c.  1,  974  a»  18  sqq.,  and 
is  nowhere  (not  even  ap.  Themist. 
Phvs.  18  o,  p.  122  Sp.)  attributed 
to  Zeno.  I  conjectured,  therefore, 
that  AffTTtp  ought  to  be  rejected ; 
or  M4Kur<ro5  substituted  for  Z^yuy ; 
or  still  more  probably,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  the  words  &<nr€p  6 
Zhywvj  which  certainly  relate  to  an 
earlier  passage  of  the  book,  had 
been  added  by  the  person  who  re- 
ferred c.  1  to  Zeno.  If,  however, 
the  work  originally  contained  a 
discussion  on  Zeno  (vide  previous 
note),  the  conjecture  is  superfluous. 
The  words  would  then  relate  to 
that  discussion.  The  particular 
meaning  of  the  words  is  immaterial 
in  regard  to  the  present  enquiry. 
Meantime  I  see  no  reason  to  aban- 
don my  former  explanation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  words  oh  '>^, 
etc.,  assert  the  following:  'for  our 
adversary  cannot  object,  like  Z^eno, 
that  such  a  One  revolving  in  a  circle 
would  not  be  One  at  all  (more  cor- 
rectly is  not,  for  there  is  no  &v  be- 
fore cTfoi),  for  he  himself  calls  the 
Deity  spherical/ 
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from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view.  Just  as  in  a  &mons 
passage  of  the  Metaphysics,  Aristotle  mentions  Par- 
menides  first,  then  Melissns,  and  alter  them  Xeno- 
phanes ;  ^  so,  in  this  work,  the  author  deals  first  with 
those  Eleatics  who  maintain  that  Being  is  limited — viz., 
Zeno,  and  no  doubt  Parmenides ;  ^  next  with  Melissus, 
who  also  maintains  that  it  is  unlimited;  next  with 
Xenophanes,  who  says  that  it  is  neither  limited  nor  un- 
limited ;  and,  lastly,  with  Gorgias,  who  not  only  denies 
that  Being  is  cognisable,  but  also  denies  Being  itself.  But 
if  this  destroys  the  theory  that  Zeno  is  the  philosopher 
indicated  in  the  third  chapter,^  still  less  can  we  discover 
in  the  exposition  any  accurate  account  of  his  doctrines.^ 
The  philosopher  here  mentioned  is  represented  as  having 
denied  Becoming  and  Multiplicity,  *  in  reference  to  the 
Divinity,^  *  and  he  is  accordingly  made  to  develope  the 

'  Vide  infra,  p.  647,  1.  *  Thi8  is  presupposed  by  Fries 
*  Philopunus,  PAy«.  B,  9,  is  the  andMarbacb.  Schleiermacher /.  <;. 
only  aathority  who  says  that  there  Rays  more  cautiously  that  ire 
existed  a  treatise  on  Parmenides  have  here  the  opinions  of  Zeno  ex- 
attributed  to  Aristotle :  <paffl  8^  koX  pressed  in  the  language  of  Xeno- 
yt^d^eu  a^^  IZi^  fiifi^loy  iep6t  r^v  phanes,  and  tbsit  the  whole  is 
TiapyitviZov  t6^ctp.  The  statement,  merely  patched  together.  More 
however,  has  much  in  its  favour,  recently  Ueberweg,  Utber  d.  histor, 
as  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  any  Werth  der  Schrift  De  Meiisso,  &c. 
one  who  treated  of  the  Eleatics  {Pkiloloffus,  viii.  104  sqq.)  tried  to 
would  pass  over  Psrmenides.  If  we  establish  the  above-named  theory 
accept  it  as  true,  we  might  refer  more  firmly.  Eventually,  however, 
c.  2,  976  a,  6  ;  c.  4, 978  b,  8  of  our  he  altered  his  opinion  on  the  snb- 
treatise  to  this  portion  of  the  work,  ject,  and  declared  that  the  author 
Only  it  must  have  been  lost  at  a  was  probably  treating  of  Xeno- 
Tery  early  period,  for  it  is  not  men-  phanes,  but  gave  no  trustworthy 
tioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Diogenes,  information  either  of  him  or  of 
»  Cf.  Fries.  Gesch.  d.  Phil  i.  Zeno  (Grundriss,  i.  section  17). 
157  sq.  167 ;  Marbacb,  Gesch.  d.  As  he  expressly  alludes  to  my 
PhU.  i.  145  sq. ;  Schleiermacher,  counter-remarks,  I  cannot  well 
Gesch.  d.  PhU,  61  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  omit  them  in  the  present  edition, 
vide  next  note,  and  see  also  the  first  *  rovro  Xeywy  hci  rov  0cov,  c« 
edition  of  the  present  work.  3,  sub  init. 
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proof  of  his  assertion  primarily  in  relation  to  this  alone, 
although  his  reasons  for  the  most  part  admit  of  a  more 
general  application.  No  such  restriction  of  Zeno's  doc- 
trines is  recognised  by  any  of  the  ancient  accounts: 
they  all  agree  that  Zeno,  like  Parmenides,  denied  Be- 
coming and  Multiplicity  in  general.  Xenophanes  alone, 
as  we  shall  see,  connected  his  whole  polemic  against  the 
ordinary  point  of  view  with  the  theological  question ; 
whereas,  with  the  exception  of  what  we  find  in  the 
treatise  we  are  considering,  not  a  single  theological  pro- 
position has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  Zeno's.  Al- 
though, therefore,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Zeno 
may  have  called  the  One  Being  also  God,  yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  his  demonstration  he  limited  himself 
to  proving  that  the  Deity  is  eternal,  sole,  &c.  On  the 
contrary,  what  he  aimed  at  was  to  show  generally  that 
Plurality  and  Becoming  are  nowhere  possible.*  Our 
text  consequently  maintains,  in  respect  of  the  Eleatic 
philosopher  it  discusses,  that  which  could  only  be  said 
of  Xenophanes ;  and  the  further  development  of  his 
propositions  is  connected  with  Xenophanes  in  a  manner 
which  we  cannot  assume  in  the  case  of  Zeno.^    It  ia 

'  Afi  Plato  Bays,  Farm.  1.27  C  Fr.    4    (according     to    Kareten'a 

Bqq.  amendments) :  aid  8*  iv  rain^  t« 

*  In  the  passage  Dc  Mel.  c  3,  fiivuf  Kivoiii^vov  ovb^v  ovb\  fitrdp- 

977  a,  36,  we  find  this  statement :  x^^^^  M"'  iviirptiru  &Wort  iWp. 

Iva  8*  6vTa  [rhv  $thv]  8/toioy  rhcu  Farther,  what  relates  to  the  proof 

Trdmri,  dp^v  re  iccU  iucoitiv  rdt  re  of  the  unity   of   God,   977   a,   23 

&\Xaf   aitrO^iatis  l^x^^^  ifdvTri,   a  sqq.,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 

manifest  imitation  of  Xenophanes  what  Pint.   (ap.   Eos.   Pr.  Ev.  i. 

(/'V.  2) :  oZKos  6p^f  od\os  8«  voci,  8,   5)  says  of  Xenophanes :    &iro- 

oi\os  i4  T*  iuco^u.     Cf.  p.  454,  2  ;  ^vercu  B^  Koi  ircpl  9c«v  &s  o^Sc/uat 

457,  3 ;  3rd  ed. ;  also,  977  b,  1 1 :  The  irytfAovlas  iy  avrois  o<J<nir  ol  yhp 

Deity  is  not  moved,  KtyuirBai  8i  r^  tvioy  Scmrij^eirdaf    ripa    9tS»v^   for 

ir\9itc  ivra  ivhs^   trtpovy    yiip  els  Xenophanes  could  only  draw  from 

trepov  Sfiy  KiyiiltrBai,     Cf.  Xenoph.  it  the  conclusion  he  did,  on   the 
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true  that  Parmenides  and  Melissus  attribute  to  Being 
the  same  unity,  uniformity,  and  immobility,  that 
Xenophanes  does  to  God.  But  the  fact  that  they  attri- 
bute these  qualities  not  to  Grod,  but  to  Being,  shows 
most  clearly  how  great  was  the  advance  from  Xeno- 
phanes to  Parmenides.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Zeno 
strictly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides.  That 
he  should  have  abandoned  the  metaphysical  view  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics,  wherein  the  chief 
merit  of  Parmenides  consists,  and  should  have  gone  back 
to  the  more  imperfect  theological  view,  is  not  probable. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  is  here  spoken 
of  is  no  less  surprising.  It  is  described  as  neither 
limited  nor  unlimited,  neither  moved  nor  unmoved ;  but 
although  it  is  without  limit,  it  is  said  to  be  spherical  in 
form.  How  is  this  possible  ?  In  his  critique  of  ordinary 
opinion,  Zeno  regards  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  falsity 
the  fact  that  it  attributes  opposite  predicates  to  the 
same  things  at  the  same  time.^  Is  it  likely  then  that 
he  himself  would  have  attributed  such  mutually  ex- 
clusive predicates  to  the  Deity  ?  Ueberweg  thinks 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  attribute  them,  but  to  deny 
them,  in  order  thus  to  exalt  the  Deity  above  the  whole 
sphere  of  extension  and  temporality.*     But  this  inten- 

Buppoaition  that  he  did  not  hold  a  phanes ;  it  must,  however,  be  con- 
plurality  of  gods.  That  the  Deity  nected  with  XeDophanes  and  not 
ie  underived,  was  also  first  declared  with  Zeno,  who,  as  far  as  we  know, 
by  Xenophanes.  Lastly,  the  state-  gave  no  opening  for  such  a  state- 
ment that  the   Deity   is   neither  ment. 

limited     nor    unlimited,    neither  '  Plato,  he.  cit,,  other  authori- 

moved  nor  unmoved,  must  be  re-  ties  will  be  cited  infra. 
garded  as  a  misapprehension  of  *  Similarly,  on  the  supposition 

the  utterances  of  Aristotle,  and  of  that  we  have  bore  a  true  report  of 

Theophxastufi    concerning    Xeno-  Xenophanes,  cf.  Kenii   Qu.  Xen, 
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tion  is  so  little  shown  by  our  Eleatic  philosopher,  that 
he  expressly  describes  the  Deity  as  globe-shaped ;  the 
historical  Zeno,  moreover,  denies  all  reality  to  that 
which  is  not  extended.*  It  is  incredible  that  Zeno 
should  have  maintained  these  theories  of  his  master, 
if  the  idea  of  Grod  being  uncontained  in  space  were 
admitted  by  him ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that 
so  acute  a  thinker  should  have  believed  in  the  spherical 
form,  while  he  denied  the  limitation  of  the  Deity. 
Internal  contradictions  can  be  discovered  in  Zeno  as 
in  other  philosophers,  but  they  can  be  recognised  as 
contradictions  only  by  means  of  inferences  which  he 
did  not  himself  draw.  There  is  no  example  in  his 
doctrines  of  so  palpable  and  direct  a  combination  of 
what  is  contradictory,  as  this  work  imputes  to  him.  ^ 

Nor  is  this  work  a  trustworthy  authority  for  the 
doctrines  of  Xenophanes.  A  guarantee  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  exposition  is  indeed  supposed  '  to  be  found 

11  sqq.  Bat  Kern  has  since 
(^BeUraOj  17)  considerably  modified 
this  opinion.   Vide  infra^  p.  648, 1. 

'  Cf.  the  following  note.  Fur- 
ther details  in  the  chapter  on  Zeno. 

*  Ueberwog  says  that  Zeno, 
according  to  Themist.  l^hya.  18  s 
(122  sq.),  and  Simpl.  Phys.  80  a, 
(ieclared  the  Keal  to  be  indivisible 
and  extended,  and  yet,  according 
to  Arist.  Metapk.  iii.  4.  1001  b,  7. 
maintained  that  the  One  could  not 
be  indivisible,  for  if  it  were  so,  it 
would  not  be  a  quantity,  and  con- 
sequently would  be  nothing.  But 
Aristotle  does  not  say  that  Zeno 
Mctually  asserted  this;  he  only 
BHvs  that  from  the  presupposition 
of  Zeno,  'that  which,  being  added 
to  another,  does  not  increase  that 


other,  and  being  taken  from 
another,  does  not  make  that  other 
les9,  is  nothing;'  U  would  follow 
that  the  One  must  be  a  quantity, 
and  therefore  not  indivisible.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  the 
Aristotelian  passage,  as  is  clear 
not  only  from  the  words  themselves, 
but  from  what  Simplicius  adduces, 
I.  c.  p.  21.  The  expression  quoted 
by  Themistius  would  be  irrelevant 
here,  for  it  relates  to  the  many 
and  not  to  the  One.  Cf.  p.  498,  1, 
Brded. 

•  This  holdp  good,  of  the  ancient 
writers  without  exception  ;  also  of 
Steinhart.  PI.  W.  W.  iii.  394,  10, 
and  Mullach,  /V«/.  xiv.  {Fragm, 
PhiloB.  Gt,  i.  271  sqq.,  where  the 
Prasfatio    of   the    year    1845    is 
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in  Theophrastus,  from  whom  the  similar  statements 
of  Simplicius  and  Bessarion  as  to  Xenophanes  are  said 
to  be  borrowed.  But  this  theory  is  very  improbable. 
Bessarion  '  was  unmistakeably  quoting,  not  from  some 
writing  of  Theophrastus  now  lost,  but  solely  and  entirely 
from  the  passage  in  Simplicius'  Physics,  in  which  that 
commentator,  appealing  to  Theophrastus,  expounds  the 
doctrine  of  Xenophanes  in  harmony  with  the  third 
chapter  of  our  treatise.*  Simplicius,  however,  is  not 
indebted  to  Theophrastus  for  att  that  he  says  about 


printed  without  alteration),  thoTiflfh 
he  doubtfl  the  authenticity  and 
entire  credibility  of  this  treatise. 
Kern,  Beitr,  2 ;  Xenoph.  8 ;  cf.  Qu. 
Xen.  48  sq.,  derives  the  statement 
of  Simplicius  from  the  Physics  of 
Theophrastus.  and  accounts  for  its 
similarity  with  our  writing,  by 
conjecturing  the  latter  to  have 
been  a  sketch  of  TheophrMtus, 
which  he  himself  used  for  that 
particular  passage  in  the  Physics. 

>  C.  Calumniat.  Plat,  ii.  11,  p. 
82  b  (printed  in  Brandis,  Co  mm. 
El.  17  sq. ;  MuUach,  p.  xi.  of  his 
separate  edition,  i.  274  Fraamenta ; 
Kem.  Qu.  44  sq.)  :  [Theophrastus] 
Xenophanem,  quern  Parmmidas  au- 
divit  aique  secutus  est,  nequa/^m 
inter  phpsicos  numerandum  sea  alio 
loca  constituendum  oenset.  Nomine^ 
inquit,  umus  et  universi  Deum 
Xenophanes  appellavU,  quod  unum 
ingenitum  immobile  aetemum  dixit; 
ad  haect  aliqvo  quidem  modo,  neque 
infinitum  neque  finitum,  alio  vent 
modo  etiamfinitum,  turn  etiam  con- 
ff'obatumj  diversa  scilicet  notitiae 
ratione,  mentem  etiam  universum 
hoe  idem  esse  affirmavU 

«  Kern,  Qu.  T«n.  44  sqq.  (in 
agreement  with  Brandis,  I.  c,  Kar- 
8ten,  Xenoph,  BeU,  107,  and  others), 


has  indeed  sought  to  prove  the 
contrary,  in  opposition  to  Krische, 
For8ch.'92  sq.,  and  myself;  but  he 
has  now  withdrawn  this  opinion 
{Beitr.  6  Anm.").  Bessarion's  ac- 
count of  Xenophanes  really  con- 
tains nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  taken  from  Simplicius,  only 
that  Bessarion  seems  to  have  been 
careless  in  the  use  of  his  authority. 
Even  what  he  adds  immediately 
after  the  words  quoted  above  can 
only  have  come  from  Simplicius 
{I.  e.  and  p.  7  b,  16  b),  though  he 
reproduces  his  statements  very  in- 
accurately when  he  says:  Nee  vera 
Theophrastus  solus  hate  dixit ;  sed 
Hicciaus  quoque  Damascenus  et 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  eadem  de 
Xenophane  referunt  (for  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  cf.  p.  649,  1), 
opusque  Melissi  de  ente  et  natura 
inscriptum  dicunt  (this  is  said  only 
by  Simplicius,  16  b).  Parmenidis 
de  veritateetopinatione  (this  is  said 
neither  by  Simplicius,  nor  the 
others;  but  Simplicius  does  say. 
7,  6 :  furt\Bity  .  .  .  d  tlap/uwlhit 
.  .  .  &ir^  &X170CUU,  &s  a;bT6s  ^^trar, 
iA  96^).  In  the  same  way  as 
Kem  has  already  shown,  Qu.  47, 
the  foregoing  is  merely  a  repro* 
duction  of  Simpl.  Ph/s,  7. 
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Xenophanes,  but  only  for  an  introductory  remark,  which 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  we  find  in  Aristotle*s  Meta- 
physics.^    The  rest  he  brings  forward  in  his  own  name, 


*  His  words  are,  Pkya.  5  b: 
fjday  Si  r^y  ^PX^^  ^^^'  ^^  "^^  ^^  '^^ 
irWf  Ktd  olh-t  x9T§pcurfi4yov  otfrc 
&ircipoy,  otfrc  Kivolifjktvov  ofh*  ^pc- 
fiovVt  Hcyo^civiiy  rhy  Ko\o<fK&iftoy  rhy 
TlapiuylZov  9diJurKa\oy  ^orlBtffBal 
^orur  6  B€6^paffros,  6fJLO\oywy  M- 
pas  ttyai  /ia\\oy  ^  rris  ircp2  <p6(r€cts 
IffToplas  r^y  fu^nv  '^^  rovrw 
B6^ris,  These  words  may  easily  be 
taken  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
what  Aristotle  says,  Metaph.  i.  6, 
986  b,  21 :  Xenophanes  never  an- 
nounced whether  he  conceived  the 
One  primitive  essence  as  limited  or 
imlimited ;  Theophrastus  adds  that 
he  also  never  explained  whether  he 
conceived  it  as  at  rest  or  in  motion. 
Nothing  obliges  lis  to  conclude 
from  these  statements  that  Xeno- 
phanes expressly  taught  that  the 
One  was  neither  limited  nor  un- 
limited, neither  at  rest  nor  in 
motion.  This  is  certainly  asserted 
by  the  treatise,  De  Melisso.  Sim- 
plidus,  in  putting  the  statement 
of  Theophrastus  into  the  third 
person,  may  have  condensed  it 
or  altered  it :  this  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely. But  even  supposing  Theo- 
phrastus really  to  have  written, 
pdav  9h  T^v  Vx^''  •  •  •  ^p*f">v9  B. 
6  KoXo^yios  b  UapfAtvldov  ZiZdnKa- 
\os  ^orlBtrai,  I  do  not  see  what 
hinders  us  from  translating  it 
thus:  *  Xenophanes  regards  the 
principle  as  One,  i.e.  he  regards 
the  totality  of  Being  as  One;  and 
neither  as  something  limited  nor 
unlimited,  neither  as  something 
moved  nor  unmoved.*  The  objec- 
tion of  Kern,  Qu.  x.  60 ;  BeUr.  4,  6 : 
that  because  the  verbal  conception 
is  not  denied  it  must  be  explained 


thus : '  He  considers  the  hy  Kot  vSv 
as  neither  limited  nor  unlimited/ 1 
confess  I  do  not  understand.  In 
the  sentence,  oCrt  iwrcpauryiiyoy 
oUrt  Hiretpoy  imriBrrcUf  the  nega- 
tion may  as  well  refer  to  the  iVo- 
riBercu  as  to  the  vtwtpcurfi.  and  the 
Atrtipoy ;  it  may  either  mean,  '  He 
conceives  it  neither  as  limited  nor 
unlimited;*  or,.  *he  conceives  it  as 
neither  limited  nor  unlimited.'  It 
must  mean  the  former,  unless  Theo^ 
phrastus  is  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  Aristotle  (vide  p.  547,  1). 
This  is  highlpr  improbable,  for 
Theophrastus,  in  the  very  chapter 
on  Physics  from  which  our  frag- 
ment IS  taken,  is  in  dose  agree- 
ment with  the  first  book  of 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  Vide  his 
observations  on  Farmenides  and 
Anaxagoras  {infra,  §  Parm.t  and 
supra,  p.  233,  1),  compared  with 
Arist.  Metaph.  i.  5,  986  b,  18  sqq.; 
c  8,  980  a,  30  sqq.,  and  his  Fr.  48 
(ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  6  b);  cf.  Arist. 
Metaph,  \.  %  aub  init.  It  cannot 
be  urged  that,  because  Xenophanes 
(in  Fr.  4,  quoted  p.  539,  2),  de- 
clared God  to  be  unmoved,  he 
never  could  have  been  said  to  have 
withheld  his  opinion  as  to  the 
movement  of  the  %y  ical  iray.  Xebo- 
phanes,  in  Fr.  4,  is  combating  the 
mythical  notions  about  the  wander-, 
ings  of  the  gods,  such  as  those  of 
Zeus  and  Foeeidon  to  Ethiopia, 
and  maintains  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Deity  remains  unmoved,  4y 
r9Jtn^\  whether  the  world,  the  V 
ical  iruv  is  also  unmored,  he  does 
not  say.  It  appears  from  other 
accounts,  however,  that  he  was  far 
from  denying  moyement   to   the 
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without  saying  whence  he  derives  it ;  *  but  his  mode  of 
expression  shows  ^  that  it  was  not  from  the  same  source 
(namely,  the  Physics  of  Theophrastus)  as  the  more 
general  quotation.     The   source,   it   is   evident  from 


world,  and  consequently  we  hare 
no  right  to  applj  to  the  world 
what  he  Bays  of  God  (I.  c).  If 
it  be  so  applied,  however,  Kern  s 
explanation  of  the  passage  in 
Theophrastus  is  excluded  as  well 
as  mine.  For,  if  Xenophanes  had 
said  that  the  wv  remained  un- 
moved, and  for  ever  in  the  same 
place,  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  not  moved,  but  at  rest ;  in 
that  case  no  one  could  have  said 
that  Xenophanes  declared  it  to  be 
neither  unmoved  nor  at  rest. 

>  Simplicius  proceeds  immedi- 
ately after  ^6^vs  ^ith  the  direct 
narration,  rh  ykp  %y  rovro  icol  »ay, 
&c  p.  476.  Although  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  which  comes  next 
cannot  have  been  borrowed  from 
Theophrastus,  it  is  the  more  cer- 
tain, that  the  exposition  of  Simpl. 
does  not  justify  us  in  asserting  that 
it  was  borrowed  from  him. 

«  It  clearly  results  from  the  ad- 
dition, 6fu>KoyAp,  &c.  (p.  641,  3). 
that  the  previous  citation  is  taken 
from  Theophrastus,  tpxHruch  l(rropia, 
which,  we  know  from  other  sources, 
contained  mention  of  Xenophanes 
and  Parmenides,  and  of  most  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  vide  Diog. 
ix  22-  Stob.  Eel  i.  622;  Alex. 
Aphr.  in  Metaph.  i.  8,  984  b,  1.  p. 
24  Bon ;  Simpl.  PAy«.  26  a,  etc ; 
in  this  treatise,  however,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  declaration, 
Theophrastus  cannot  have  spoken 
very  fully  of  Xenophanes.  Kern 
{BeUr,  3)  says  that  Theophrastus 
may  have  had  a  reason  for  his 
criticism,  and  subsequent  omission 


of  the  philosophy  of  Xenophanes  in 
his  Physics  in  his  having  given  a 
short  exposition  of  it  to  his  readers. 
But  such  a  procedure  seems  to  me 
improbable,    and    the    analogies 
which  Kern  {I.  c)  adduces  from 
Aristotle,   irrelevant      It  may  be 
thought  (Brandis,  Comrn.  El,  17 ; 
Kern,   Quast.  OO;   Beitr.  2)  that 
Simplicius  would  have    said   the 
same,  even  if  his  further  state- 
ments had  not  been  founded  upon 
Theophrastus.  But  it  might  ratiier 
be  expected  that  he  would  some- 
where have  indicated  it,  if  he  had 
found  the  same  in  Theophrastus. 
He  only  says,  however,  that  Theo- 
phrastus in  his  Physics    declined 
the    discussion    of    Xenophanes* 
philosophy.     Kern  thinks  that  the 
agreement  of  the  account  of  Xeno- 
phanes {rh  yip  U,  etc.),  with  the 
words  previously  quoted  from  Theo- 
phrastus, is    incomprehensible   if 
this  account   be  not   taken  from 
Theophrastus     But  the  question 
is  whether  the  words  are  to  be 
understood  in   the  same  sense  as 
this  account.  Kern  lastly  remarks : 
Simplicius  not  only  names  Theo- 
phrastus before  the  discussion  con- 
cerning    Xenophanes ;      but     he 
names    Nicolaus    and    Alexander 
after  it.    I  know  not  what  this  re- 
mark is  intended  to  show.      He 
names  his  sources  where  he  intends 
to  support  his  opinion  upon  their 
evidence.    But  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  supports  his  opinion  on 
their  evidence  when  he  does  not 
mention  them. 
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the  similarity  both  of  the  ideas  and  the  language  ^  in 
the  two  expositions,  can  be  no  other  than  the  work  on 


'  Cf.  the  two  texts,  Simpl. :  rh 
yhp  ty  TOVTO  icol  ray  rhy  $€hy  HKeytv 

iK  TOW  rrdvr^y  KpAriaroy  «Twu  irAct J> 
wwy  ydpf  ^(Tiv,  J»VTwy,  6fAoius  i.ydy- 
KTi  Mipx^i"  *'^<  "T^  Kfwrtty  rh  5i 
wdyroty  Kpdrnrroy  iral  ipitrroy  6  $t6f. 
ay iyriroy  8c  iZtUyv^yiK  rov  My  rh 
yiyv6yLtyoy  %  i^  b/ioiov  fl  4^  ianfiolov 
yiyyaSai'  &XXa  rh  fi^y  Zfjunoy  &ira- 
$4$  (p^iiriy  ivh  rov  byuoiov  ohtky  ykp 
IMWoiy  ytyy^y  ^  ytyyae^au  «-po<r^KC( 
rh  SfAoioy  iK  rod  hfiolow  cl  V  i^  ayo- 
fAoiov  ylyyoirOf  tfarrai  rh  hy  iK  rod 
nh  iyros,  ical  oUrws  kyivrfiroy  KciX 
idiioy  iZtUyv,  koX  otfrc  8i  &xctpov 
otrfKVKtpaffiLtyoy  cTvoi*  Sm^ti  &r§ipoy 
fitv  rh  fiii  %y,  &s  oth§  (ju^rc)  &pxV 
ifxo^  l^'hj*  fiiiroy  liM^  r4\os,  irtpal- 
ytiy  8i  rrfihs  &XX7}Xa  rk  v\€lw.  And  a 
little  further  on  :  iAA'  8ti  fihy  o(ir§ 
irtipoy  otfrc  vfwtpaofiivoy  ainh  itl- 
Kyvffiy,  in  rStv  vpotipfrifiiytty  S^Xov. 
vtir*fKUfyi4voytk  kcDl  ff^ipotiUks  ahrh 
Zia  rh  xcurrax^fi^  ZfMioy  \4y§i.) 
irapcar\rialws  8i  ira2  Klyvjiriy  &^axpc7 
ical  iip€ni<ur  iuclyrrroy  fjihy  yhp  ttycu 
rh  fi^i  6y'  othf  yap  (is  avrh  ertpoy^ 
oirrt  ahrh  rphs  &XAo  4\$tiy'  KtyuaSai 
8^  T^  vKtlw  rov  iy6s'  ^rtpoy  yiip  tls 
tr^poy  fi9rafidKki  iv,  JDe  Xcfioph.  c. 
3 :  6Ji{nfar6y  ^<rty  elwu,  ef  rt  loTi, 
y(¥4ffBaA,  rovro  kSyw  ivl  rov  0cov. 
.  .  .  f i  8*  Hariy  6  dths  ordtnuyKpir 
naroy  fya  ^a\y  airrhv  iepoiri\K%iy 
ftym'  ct  TJtp  8^  %  icXdovs  tUy^  obx 
hy  Kri  Mpdritrroy  koI  fi4\rtirroy 
avrhy  fhai  irdyrtty  ticaffros  yap  t»y 
riay  iroKKuy  Sfioius  &y  roiovros  ttri. 
rovro  yap  9€hy  hoL  $€ov  ivyanty 
(7yaif  Kparny,  iXKi,  /ii}  KpaTcT<r9at, 
KoX  itivrmy  Kpdrurroy  c7ycu,  etc. 
ii^vvaroy-dfov'  (vide  sup.)  kydyKn 
yap  ffroi  i^  6fiolov  9l  i^  hyofioiov 
ytwtaOai  rh  yiyyiyiwop,  tvyarhy  8i 


ov94r§poy  oSrt  yhp  Sfioioy  ^*  ifioiov 
TTpodiKtiy  rtKycoBTiyat  ftaWoy  fl  rc- 
Ky&(rai'  ravra  yhp  iwayra  ro7s  y€ 
t(rois  Kol  Sfioiois  o&x  ^dpx^^y  nrphs 
&AXi)Aa*  oUr*  ^  4^  iiyofioiov  riiy6- 
fiotoy  yty4<r0m,  ci  ')^  ylyyoiro  4^ 
iurity«rr4pov  rh  laxvpinpoyy  etc. 
.  ,  .  rhhy  4^  ohK  6vrostLyy€»4ff6at, 
Swtp  ii66yaroy  iiZtoy  fUy  oZy  8(^ 
ravra  §tyai  rhy  B€6y,  .  .  .  dtSiov 
8*  6yTa  nai  Ira  iral  <r^aiooct8^  otrr' 
&v€ipoy  df^eu  oUrt  xewtpdyBat,  &irci- 
poy  f/}y  t2^  fi^  hy  cTvcu*  rovro  yap 
oirrc  &pxV  ot^c  fUffoy  o(^c  rcAos 
offrc  &kKo  ii4poi  ohhhf  %x*^y  •  •  • 
otov  tk  rh  fiii  hy  obit  hy  tlyai  rh  6y 
vfpaly^iy  8i  vpht  iWtiXa  tl  irAciw 
€tti  ,  .  .  rh  8^  roiovyoy  hy  ty  .  ,  . 
o6r€  Kiyu(r0€u  oUrt  iuclyiiroy  tlyai. 
ixiyriroy  fi^y  yhp  etyai  rh  fi^  6y' 
oiht  ykp  cU  ainh  h-tpoy,  oCt'  ainh 
cts  &AAo  4\0uy  Kiy€7<r6ai  8i  rk  wKflto 
tyra  kv6%'  Mrtpoy  yhp  tls  trtpoy  9uy 
Ktytio-Bcut  etc.  This  resemblance 
in  the  two  accounts  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  common  use  of  the 
work  of  Xenophanes  (as  Bergk 
well  observes,  Comment,  de  Arist, 
lib.  de  Xen,  6),  for  this  work, 
being  a  poem,  had  quite  another 
form.  Our  comparison  will  also 
show  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  account  of  Simpli. 
cius  which  might  not  be  regarded 
as  an  extract  from  the  so-called 
Aristotelian  writing.  The  order 
of  the  arguments  is  sometimes  dif- 
ferent, and  the  expressions  are 
once  or  twice  altertia-  -but  that  is 
of  little  consequence ;  and  what 
Simplicius  adds :  &frr%  koL  Uray  4y 
ravr^  fjL4y(iy  K4y\f  koL  fi^  KiyuirBcu 
(al«2  8'  4y  rairr^  tc  iJi4y^t»y  etc.) 
oh  nath  r^y  ^p€fjiia»  r^y  iumKttfji4' 
vtiy  rp  iciK^o-ci  fi4ytty  aan6y  ^a-ty. 
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Melissus,  &c.,  which  we  are  considering.  We  need  not 
therefore  resort  to  the  theory  that  Simplicius  attributed 
this  work  to  Theophrastas,*  or  that  the  work  actually 
originated  with  this  Peripatetic  philosopher,*  in  order 
to  explain  his  evidence.*     His  statements  merely  prove 


etc.,  is  not  an  extract,  bat  his  own 
reflection.  But  even  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  Simplicius  has  been 
dependent  upon  tne  work  concern- 
ing MelisBus,  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  making  this  direct  de- 
pendence (Kern,  vide  8up.  p.  541, 
1)  indirect  by  conjectoring,  that 
Simplicius  first  made  use  of  Theo- 
phrastus*  Physics,  and  that  Theo- 
phrabtus  in  his  Physics  made  use 
of  the  treatise  «cp2  Mc\.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  proof  of 
Simplicius  baring  used  the  Physics 
of  Theophrastus ;  indeed,  the  con- 
trary may  be  proved  from  his  own 
words ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agreement  between  his  exposition 
and  the  treatise  mpX  M«X.  is  so 
complete,  that  it  can  only  be  fully 
explained  on  the  supposition  that 
Simplicius  made  direct  use  of 
that  treatise,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  ignore  this  most  obvious 
and  simple  theory  in  favour  of 
some  other  that  is  more  recondite 
and  artificial.  The  contents  of  the 
treatise  on  Melissus  we  know ;  that 
Simplicius  was  acquainted  with 
this  treatise  is  beyond  question; 
that  it  is  adequate  for  the  expla- 
nation of  his  account  is  obvious. 
When  such  a  simple  result  is  ob* 
tained  by  reckoning  with  known 
qnantities,  there  can  be  no  possi- 
ble inducement  or  justification  for 
introducing  such  unknown  and  un- 
certain elements  as  the  supposed 
exposition  of  Xenophanes  in  the 
Physics  of  Theophrastus,  and  the 
dependence  of  that  exposition  on 


the  treatise  «-.  MffX/((r<rov— even  if 
Theophrastus  had  not  expressly 
declared  that  such  an  exposition 
did  not  belong  to  the  Physics. 
And  the  same  holds  good  against 
Teichmiillers  theory  (5^ttS.  z, 
Gesch,  d.  Begr.  593  sq.),  that  Sim- 
plicius had  before  him,  besides  the 
treatise  «-.  Mc\.  the  same  exposi- 
tion as  the  writer  of  that  treatise — 
viz.,  an  exposition  of  Xenophanes* 
doctrine,  which  was  composed  by 
some  later  Eleatic.  His  account 
contains  nothing  whatever  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  his  having 
used  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  book, 
and  the  verse  of  Xenophanes, 
though  not  word  for  word«  We 
have,  therefore,  no  right  to  seek 
out  other  sources,  traces  of  which, 
had  they  existed,  must  somewhere 
have  been  evident  in  the  work. 

'  As  is  done  by  the  Vatican 
MS. 

*  As  Brandis  {Gr.  Rom,  Phil, 
i.  158 ;  iii.  a,  291);  Cousin  (Fragfm. 
Philos.  i.  25,  7);  and  more  deci- 
dedly Kern  (mp.  p.  544,  2)  conjec- 
ture. In  the  CommeiU.  El.  18, 
Brandis  refuses  to  admit  Aristotle's 
authorship  of  the  work,  yet  he  refers 
it  only  indirectly  to  Theophrastus. 
In  the  Gesch.  cL  EiUw.  d.  Gr,  PhU, 
i.  83,  he  allows  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  written  by  some 
later  Peripatetic. 

*  The  objection  of  Brandis 
{Comment.  El,  18)  that  Simplicius 
would  not  have  mentioned  Theo- 
phrastus as  his  source  and  omitted 
the  name  of  Aristotle,  had  he  at- 
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that  he  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  remark  of 
Theophrastus  in  his  Physics  which  he  mentions,  but 
also  with  the  work  on  Melissus,  &c.,  no  matter  under 
whose  name  it  passed  ;  that  he  regarded  this  work  as  a 
genuine  source  of  history,  and  that  in  his  copy  the 
third  and  fourth  chapters  referred  to  Xenophanes. 
This  precedent,  however,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  furnish 
any  criterion  for  us.  The  contents  of  the  chapter  do 
not  agree  with  what  we  know  on  ancient  authority  re- 
specting Xenophanes.  While  Xenophanes  himself  de- 
clares the  divinity  to  be  unmoved,^  this  work  says  it  is 
neither  moved  nor   unnioved;^    and  while   Aristotle 


tribated  the  work  he  was  usine  to 
Aristotle,  is  hardly  well  founded. 
Simplicius  tells  us  much  about  the 
ancient  philosophers,  which  he  only 
knew  from  Aristotle,  without 
naming  his  authority. 

I  In  Fr.  4,  quoted  p.  539,  2. 

'  What  Simplicius  says  {sup, 
p.  546),  and  Kern  {Quasi,  11) 
adopted,  but  has  since,  Beitr.^  p. 
17t  abandoned,  in  solution  of  thi4 
contradiction,  explains  nothing,  and 
credits  Xenophanes  with  distinc- 
tions of  ideas,  which  are  unknown 
before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Kern, 
therefore,  has  another  theory  ready, 
to  which  he  comes  back  in  Beitr.  4 
— viz.,  that  Xenophanes  at  first 
denied  motion  of  the  Deity,  and 
subsequently,  rest.  Now  we  cannot 
but  allow  the  possibility  that  this 
philosopher  may  have  changed  his 
opinion.  But  to  establish  the 
fact  of  such  a  chnnge,  we  must  have 
distinct  signs  and  evidences  of  it ; 
and  these  are  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  verse  of  Timon,  discussed 
p.  464,  1,  third  edition,  nor  in  the 
fragment  of  Xenophanes  (on  which 
cf .  p.  inf.  p.  559  ).  None  of  our  autho- 


rities in  regard  to  Xenophanes 
mention  any  alteration  in  his  point 
of  view,  nor  does  the  work  we  are 
considering.  All,  except  this  work 
and  the  passage  in  Simplicius, 
which  depends  upon  it,  assert  that 
he  denied  motion,  and  not  rest,  to 
the  Deity  (cf.  p.  455,  6,  third  edi- 
tion). .We  have,  therefore,  no  right 
to  suppose  that  our  authorities 
were  in  possession  of  utterances  to 
the  contrary.  This  theory  is  a 
conjecture  intended  to  reconcile 
the  statements  of  our  treatise  with 
other  evidence ;  but  the  conjecture 
would  only  be  justifiable,  if  we 
were  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  those 
statements.  Lastly,  TeichmuUer, 
Stud.  2.  Gesoh.  d.  Begr.  619  sq., 
attempts  to  avoid  the  contradiction 
by  remarking  that  Xenoph.  indeed 
denied  the  movement  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  not  movement  within 
the  universe.  But  this  way  of 
escape  is  closed  by  the  fact  that 
the  writing  on  Melissus  does  not 
deny  movement  and  rest  to  different 
subjects — (movement  to  the  uni- 
verse ;  rest  to  its  various  parts— 
but  to  one  and  the  same  subject-- 
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assures  us  that  Xenophanes  gave  no  opinion  as  to 
the  Limitedness  or  Unlimitedness  of  the  One,^  both 
predicates  are  here  expressly  and  categorically  denied 
in  respect  to  it.  This  last  statement  is  all  the  more 
strange  since  it  manifestly  contradicts  itself,  and  also 
the  assertion  immediately  preceding  it,^  namely,  that 

the  ty,  ^y  rhv  Mv  cTvoi  X^f i.  This 
is  clear  from  c  3>  977  b,  8 ;  c,  4, 
978  b.  16,  87. 

*  Mstaph.  i.  5,  986  b»  18  :  IIoa. 
fA9vl9ris  fiiv  yitp  fotKc  rod  Korii  row 
\6yoy  hhs  $iwr€<r9aif  M4\iirvos  8^ 
rod  Karh  riiv  tXriv  9ih  Koi  6  fiky 

ainS,  Utvo^yris  8i  irpAros  ro6r«v 
ivlfras  o^^v  lit§<rtup4iinffWf  ovB^  rris 
<^6a'€c»s  ro^rmp  o(i9tr4peu  Ifoiice  Btyuy^ 
i.KK*  c2s  rhp  Z\ov  obpaifhy  iLvo0\4ipas 
rh  tv  thai  ^fft  rhv  0t6y,  This 
does  not  assert  merely  that  Xeno- 
phanes left  it  ancertain  whether 
he  conceiyedtheOneas  a  formal  or 
a  material  principle ;  but  that  he 
refused  to  define  it  as  limited  or 
unlimited.  Even  Parmenides  and 
Melissus  had  not  said  the  former  ; 
but  Aristotle  concludes  from  what 
they  said  regarding  the  second 
point,  that  the  obi^y  ^uaap^yur* 
can  only  refer  to  this.  Nor  can 
we  (wiUi  Kern,  Qu,  49)  explain 
these  words  by  alleging  that  Xeno* 

Ehanes  was  self-contradictory  in 
is  utterances  about  the  deity. 
Aristotle  might  doubtless  have 
charged  him  with  this  contradic- 
tor! ness,  but  he  could  not  have 
said  that,  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  the  Deity  is  limited  or  un- 
limited, he  was  wanting  in  clear- 
ness. How  is  it  possible  to  express 
oneself  more  clearly  than  Xeno- 
phanes, according  to  our  treatise, 
has  done  ?  In  Kernes  more  recent 
reply  (Beitr,  6)  these  considerations 


are  not  brought  forward.  The 
words  ottOky  9ttira/p4iyi(r€y,  he  sa^'s, 
cannot  relate  to  the  question  of  the 
Limitedness  or  the  Unlimitedness 
of  the  (y,  for  in  that  case  vtp\ 
ro^rmy^  or  something  similar,  would 
have  been  added ;  but  the  doctrine 
of  Xenophanes  'is  described  as 
gnnerally  obscure.'  But  the  addi- 
tion which  he  misses  is  found  in 
the  words :  o68i  rrjs  <^^(r*»s  roirmy 
o&ScT^pof  loiKc  Biytiy,  the  meaning 
of  which  can  only  be  that  Xeno- 
phanes did  not  discuss  those  ques- 
tions on  which  Parmenides  and 
Melissus  disa^^ee  with  one  another. 
Kern  further  tries  to  show  that 
Xenophanes  really  expressed  him- 
self contradictorily  on  the  Limited- 
ness and  Unlimitedness  of  th<*  One, 
because  he  calls  God,  ap.  Timon 
(inf.  p.  661,  1),  Jtror  kxiy-ni,  which 
Sext.  Pyrr.  1.  224,  explains  by 
<r^axpoei8^ ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  holds  that  the  roota  of 
the  earth  extend  to  infinity  (vide 
inf.  p.  565, 5).  But  the  (r^ipoci8i|  of 
Sextus  no  doubt  comes  directly  or 
indirectly  from  this  treatise  itself 
(c.  3,  977  b,  1 :  irirrp  V  Hfjtoioy  6yra 
<r^po€iliri  €lyai) ;  in  Timon*s  Xaoy 
awdyrri  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
shape,  it  seems  rather  to  relate  to 
the  oi\os  dp^,  &c  As  regards  the 
unlimited  extension  of  tJie  earth, 
it  will  presently  be  shown  that  we 
have  no  right  to  apply  this  defini- 
tion to  the  Deity. 

«  Bitter    {Getch,  der  Pkil  i. 
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the  Deity  is  spherical.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  Aristotle  should  have  passed  over  such  a 
singular  opinion  in  passages  like  Metaph^  i  5,  Phya. 
i.  3.  We  know  that  as  late  as  the  third  century  of  our 
era  the  most  learned  commentators  of  Aristotle  were  not 
agreed  whether  Xenophanes  held  the  Deity  to  be  limited 
or  unlimited  ; '  and  this  phenomenon  would  be  incom- 
prehensible if  they  had  possessed,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  Aristotle,  such  definite  and  detailed  explana- 


476  sq.)  indeed  thinks  that  Xeno- 
phanes, in  the  spherical  form  which 
he  attributed  to  God,  meant  to 
imply  the  unity  of  the  Limited 
and  (Jnlimited;  for  the  sphere  is 
self-limited;  and  when  he  denied 
that  God  was  unmoved  he  was 
merely  asserting  that  God  has  no 
permanent  relation  to  another.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  meaning  in 
these  definitions,  however,  could 
not  easily  be  proved ;  it  is  besides 
far  too  subtle  for  so  ancient  a 
thinker.  Kern's  interpretation 
(BeUr.  17  ;  cf.  Xenoph.  10  sqq.)  is 
equally  untenable  :  '  Xenophanes 
denied  Limitedness  only  within 
Being  and  in  opposition  to  a  some- 
thing cast  out  from  Being  and  ex- 
ternal to  it,  and  Unlimitedness 
only  in  relation  to  the  One  which 
is  the  All/  He,  therefore,  con- 
ceived his  One  or  Ghxi  as  uninter- 
rupted (never  finding  in  itself  a 
limit),  globe-shaped,  and  filling  all 
space.  In  order  to  distinguish  his 
Being  f^m  Non-Being  and  from 
the  Many,  and  probably  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
he  declined  to  place  it  in  the  cate- 
gories of  w4pas  and  Awttpov,  This 
means  that  the  limitedness  which 
Xenophanes  denied  of  Being  is  to 
be  explained  as  limitednese  through 


something  else,  and  is  to  be  re- 
stricted to  this.  Our  text,  how- 
ever, does  not  say  of  Being ;  it  is 
not  limited  by  another,  but  also- 
lutely  (977  b,  3)  otfr*  ixttpor  tJtrai 
o6t*  TtwtpdyBcu,  Thus,  according 
to  the  universal  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  is  this  absolute  limiting, 
and  not  the  limiting  through 
another,  which  is  denied  of  it ;  and 
when  in  proof  of  this  proposition  it 
is  said :  As  the  Many  are  limited 
each  by  each,  but  the  One  is  not 
like  the  Many,  so  the  One  must  be 
unlimited,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  oUrt  Tcirapdy0at  it- 
self signifies  not  limited  by  another, 
and  consequentlv  that  it  is  also 
denied  of  the  spherical  One.  Not 
one  passage  has  been  quoted  in 
wliich  rcirafk[i^ai  or  iF^w^peurfUvov 
•Jvat  (c.  3)  means,  without  further 
addition,  *  to  be  limited  by  some- 
thing else.*  But  the  refuting  of  the 
proposition  attributed  to  Xeno- 
phanes c.  4,  278  a,  16  soq.  abun- 
dantly shows  that  the  autnor  never 
contemplated  such  a  limitation. 
>  Simpl.  Phys,  6  a:   VucSXaot 

vnfToy  \iyorros  oiroO  tJj^i'  ipx^y  iv 

Bpos  9h  As  irtir§p€urfi4yov  t^h  Jcol 
ffpatpQtti4s. 
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tions  from  Xeoophanes  himself  as  this  treatise  pre- 
supposes. Even  had  there  existed  a  work  of  this  kind 
by  Xenophanesy  it  must  have  been  greatly  retouched 
and  altered  in  the  treatise,'  otherwise  all  traces  of  the 
poetical  expression  and  epic  form  of  Xenophanes'  work 
could  never  have  been  so  entirely  obliterated,*  But, 
apart  from  the  contents  of  this  exposition,  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  work.  A  dialectical  discus- 
sion so  methodically  conducted,  and  proceeding  in  so 
regular  a  manner  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  scholas- 
tic form  of  a  refritation,  by  means  of  dilemmas  and 
deductio  ad  abaurdum^  could  not,  except  in  defiance  of 
all  laws  of  historical  analogy,'  be  ascribed  to  the  prede- 
cessor of  Parmenides,  to  the  philosopher  whom  Aristotle 
censures  *  for  his  want  of  practice  in  thought. 

'  That  this  may  be  the  case.  Arpt/iftK  is  of  any  importance.   An 

even  Brandis  admits  (GMcA.(2.^i^t9.  isolatea  word  like  this,  however, 

i.  83)«  when  he  says  that  the  author  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  consider- 

may  have  brought  together  aU  that  ation,  and  eren  the  words  which 

was  isolated  or  loosely  connected  Kern  adds,  oMi  7^  oM  wdrra 

in  the  poem.     Gf.  Kern,  Qu.  p.  52,  Uwureat  hy  &  fiov\oiro  (977  a,  35), 

who  says  that  the  words  and  many  do  not,  for  my  part,  remind  me 

parts  of  the  ailment  may  belong  that  *  the  author  is  giving  an  ac- 

to   the    author.      Where  is    our  count  of  a  poetical  work.* 
guarantee  that  the  author  has,  in  '  2detaph.  i.  5,  986  b,  26 :  The 

other  respects,   truly    reproduced  Eleatics  are  i^erdoi  wpds  r^r  rCy 

the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes  ?    We  vapovaau  (ifnieiv^   ol  fih  9io  ical 

shall  find  no  such  guarantee  in  the  vcuivav,    &s  ivru  /iiKphy  itypout6' 

autiior*s  name,  for  it  is  question-  rcpoi.  Bcfo^n}*  vol  M4\ta^os. 
able  whether  the  treatise  has  any  *  It  was  principally  this  diffi- 

right  to  it;    nor  (vide  following  culty    which    determined    Wendt 

note)  in  the  poetical  expressions  (p.  163  of  his  edition  of  the  first 

on  which  Brandis  bases  his  view.  volume  of  Tennemann^s  G»ck,  d. 

*  Brandis,  I.  c.  82,  beliered  he  Phil,  18  sq.)  in  his  judgment  that 
could  point  out  in  this  work  a  the  author  of  this  work  was  proba- 
number  of  forms  manifestly  poeti-  bly  a  later  philosopher,  who  in 
cal  and  corresponding  with  some  common  with  Simplicius  was  draw- 
in  the  fragments  of  Xenophanes.  ing  from  some  indirect  source, 
But  Kern,  Qu,  52,  Remarks  that  of  and  gave  the  form  of  conclusion 
those  he  quotes  only   the    word  to  the  opinions  here  quoted;  that 
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For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  most  improbable  that 
the  work  we  are  considering  was  written  by  Aristotle  or 


he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
poom  of  Xenophanes  itself.  Kein* 
hold  {Gesch,  d,  PkU,  i.  63,  8rd 
edition,  and  in  the  Programm  v,  J, 
1847,  Be  genuina  Xencpkanis 
discipUna)  and  Vermehren  (Autor- 
schaft  derdemAruLzugesckriebenen 
Sehrift.ir.'SUtn^,  Jena,  1861,  p.  43) 
among  the  reasons  they  adduce  (in 
agreement  with  Bergk,  Comftieni. 
de  Arist.  lib,  de  Xen,  j'c,  Marb. 
1843;  Rose,  Ariat,  Idbr,  Ord.  Tl 
sqq.)  for  discarding  this  work, 
dwell  especially  on  ks  dialectical 
-and  nnpoetical  form.  Kem,  Qii. 
53,  says,  with  some  plausibility, 
that  Melissvs  was  included  in 
Aristotle's  judgment  on  Xeno- 
phanes, and  yet  we  And  in  his 
iragmentft  a  purely  dialectical  ex- 
position. I  cannot  admit  that  the 
discussions  of  Melissus  display  the 
same  amount  of  logical  ability  as 
those  ascribed  in  this  writing  to 
Xenophanes  (cf.  Kem,  Beitr,  16). 
Bu<;  even  supposing  they  did,  there 
would  still  be  a  great  difference 
between  Melissus  and  Xenophanes, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
with  Kem :  *  Our  paulio  ante  Par- 
menidem  idem  fieri  potuisee  negan- 
dum  eit,  guod  atate  Parmenidea 
factum  eete  eertiseimie  teetimaniis 
conetet,  non  video.*  Between  the 
literary  activity  of  Melissus  (who 
was  not  contemporary  with  Far- 
menideA,  but  about  thirty  years 
younger)  and  that  of  Xenophanes, 
there  apparently  lies  an  interval  of 
at  least  fifty  years.;  and  in  this 
interval  we  find  not  only  Hera- 
cJeitns  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Atomistic  philosophy,  but  also  the 
energetio  activity  of  Parmenides 
and    Zeno»    through    whom    the 


strictly  metaphysical  character  and 
the  dialectical  method  of  theEleatic 
school  was  first  established.  That 
we  cannot,  indeed,  expect  at  the 
commencement  of  this  interval 
what  we  find  at  the  end  of  it, — 
that  no  dialectical  method  can  have 
been  laid  down  in  the  poems  of 
Xenophanes,  surpassing  even  that 
of  Parmenides  in  its  torm,  but  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Xenophanes'  writings, — 
all  this  seems  to  me  self-evident. 
I  am  quite  leady  '  to  admit  the  in- 
ternal posaibility  of  such  profound 
philosophising  at  so  early  a  period, 
if  onlv  itii  existence  be  sufficiently 
proved*  (Kem,  Beitr.  16),  but  I 
cannot  admit  it  when,  as  in  the 
present  ease,  there  is  not  sufficient 
proof.  Not  only  all  historical 
analogy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  the 
judgment  of  all  antiquity,  is  on 
my  side.  Kem  is  quite  logical  in 
placing  Xenophanes  as  a  philoso- 
pher above  Parmenides,  on  the 
ground  of  the  treatise  ir.  M^Xhvov. 
If.  however,  Xenophanes  had  really 
said  all  that  this  treatise  ascribes 
to  him,  and  in  the  sense  that  Kem 
supposes,  he  would  not  onl^  have 
surpsssed  his  successor  in  dialecti- 
cal ability,  but  he  would  have 
taught,  in  rbspect  to  the  Deity  and 
the  world,  essentially  the  same 
doctrine  that  Parmenides  taught 
concerning  Being,  thus  greatly 
diminishing  the  personal  merit  of 
Parmenides,  though  he  might  not 
altogether  have  destroyed  it.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  why  not  only  Aristotle 
(whom  Kem  censures  for  his  low 
estimate  of  Xenophanes  as  com- 
pared with  Parmenides),  but  also 
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Theophrastus.*  Moreover,  it  contains  much  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  connect  with  either  of  these 
philosophers.  The  assertion  that  Anaximander  supposed 
water  to  be  the  substance  of  all  things  contradicts  all 
their  statements  about  Anaximander ;  ^  what  is  said  of 
Empedocles  sounds  very  unlike  Aristotle  ;  ^  Anaxagoras 


Plato  (ride  i^/m,  §  Farm,  note  1), 
should  place  Parmenidefl  to  far 
aboTe  all  the  other  Kleatics. 

*  MuUach,  indeed,  thinks  dif- 
ferently. '  Aristotle/  he  remarks, 
p.  12  sq.  (Fraam.  Pkilos,  i.  274)  in 
opposition  to  Beigk,  '  in  expound- 
ing the  opinions  of  others,  is  often 
guilty  of  contradiction,  and  says 
much  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
ascribe  to  him/  Similarly  Kern, 
Qtt.  49.  That  Aristotle  ever  so 
misrepresented  either  of  his  prede- 
cessors, or  fell  into  such  contradic- 
tions in  speaking  of  him,  as  the 
author  of  this  book  has  done  in  re- 
gard to  Xenoi>hane8,  I  must  dis- 
pute. The  objections  brought  by 
Muliach  against  his  exposition  of 
Parmenides  are  groundless,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown.  Kern  urges 
that  he  often  arbitrarily  reduces 
the  definitions  of  his  predecessors 
to  cat«gories  of  his  own  system, 
and  is  not  alwaysjust  in  his  criti- 
cism of  them.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  same  as  denying  that 
Xenophanes  expressed  his  opinion 
on  a  point  on  which,  according  to 
our  treatise,  he  expressed  it  fully 
and  clearly — or,  ascribing  to  him 
in  that  treatise  a  Dialectic  entirely 
beyond  his  point  of  view.  If,  how- 
ever, we  even  grant  that  Aristotle 
might  really  hare  written  what  we 
find  in  the  treatise  on  Melissns, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
thia  treatise  was  merely  an  extract 
from  larger  Aristotelian    works; 


the  theory  of  Karsten,  p.  97,  would 
be  much  more  probable,  viz.,  that 
it  was  a  sketch  made  by  Aristotle 
for  his  own  use. 

•  Cf.  p.  261,  1 ;  232,  2 ;  234,  3. 

*  G.  2,  976,  b  22 :    6Mof«t  8^ 

^<rt  avYKpiv6fMifa  (so  Cod.  Lips, 
reads  instead  of  ffvyKun^^fi.)    rh^ 

&rama  iv^XtX^f  XP^^^''  •  •  •  ^'^ 
9h  «{s  fdaif  floppy  wyKpiBf  its  Ir 
cTvoi,  o^4v  ^ffi  r6  7C  irt rf^y  v4\€i 
o&Sf  ircpKrtf-tfr.  If  this  means  that 
Empedoeles  really  held  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  motion,  it  contra- 
dicts the  express  statements  of 
Aristotle,  who  elsewhere  attributes 
to  him  an  alternation  of  motion  and 
rest  (infra,  vol.  ii.  J  Enm,).  On  the 
other  hand,  if  (with  Kern,  8ymb. 
Crit.  25)  we  take  it  to  mean  that 
during  the  coming  together  of  m&t> 
ter,  motion  went  on  uninterrupt- 
edly ;  the  words  -ritw  Ararra  McXc- 
X«i  xp4i¥ov  contain  a  pleonasm  very 
unlike  Aristotle.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  see  how  the  author  (in  the 
Jror  8i,  etc.),  in  order  to  prove 
that  motion  is  possible  without  the 
void,  can  argue  that  in  the  a^pot 
of  Erapedoclea,  there  was  also  no 
void,  for  in  the  Sphairos  motion 
has  come  to  Rest.  As  to  the  de- 
si^  of  'proving  that  the  doc- 
tnne  of  £mpedocles  can  only,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  employed  against 
Melissns'  (Kern,  Beitr,  13),  I  can- 
not discover  any  traeo  either  in 
words  or  context. 
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is  spoken  of  as  if  the  author  only  knew  of  him  by  hear- 
say ; '  and  among  the  doctrines  discussed  and  criticised, 
side  by  side  with  much  that  is  important,  we  find  not  a 
little  that  is  trivial  and  unworthy  of  Aristotle  or  Theo- 
phrastus.*    Thus  the  judgment  which  we  formed  of  the 


>  C.^,  976  b,  17:  &s  Ka\  rhv 
^Avo^ay6pav  ^atrl  t  c i^ c s  K4y9t>  4^ 
acl  irrwv  koL  ivtipoy  rh,  yiv6iiwa 
yiwBtu.  No  one  can  believe  that 
Aristotle  or  Theophrastus  would 
either  of  them  use  such  expressions 
about  a  philosopher  with  whom 
they  were  so  accurately  acquaioted, 
aud  to  whom  (as  we  shall  see)  they 
elsewhere  distinctly  ascribed  this 
doctrine.  Kern,  Bdtr.  13,  appeals 
to  Arist.  Metaph.  ir.  3,  10i)6  b, 
23  :  itSwarov  yap  Syriyovv  rainhv 
{nro\aiA0di^€iy  cfvcu  koI  fi^  c7yai, 
KoB^Mtp  nvks  oioyrai  \4y€tif 
*HpdK\tirov,  This  analogy  disap- 
pears as  soon  as  we  examine  the 
passage  more  closely.  Aristotle 
frequently  ascribes  to  Heracleitus 
the  proposition  that  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time  is  and  is 
not;  or  is  at  the  same  time  its  own 
opposite  (ride  infra,  p.  650,  third 
edition).  But  he  does  not  believe 
that  Heracleitus  held  this  in  ear- 
nest ;  he  reckons  it  among  the  $4^ 
ffeis  \6yov  wKa  \rf6fityai  {Phys. 
i.  2,  186  a,  5);  he  supposes  that 
Heracleitus  has  not  made  his 
meaning  clear,  even  to  himself 
(Meiaph.  zi.  6,  1062  a,  81),  and  in 
order  to  indicate  this  he  chooses 
the  expression  {Metaph,  iv.  3)  rivis 
oXoyreu  \4y9iy,  \4yuv  here  signi- 
fies: to  express  something  as  his 
opinion,  to  maintain  something, 
as  is  clear  from  the  way  in  which 
Aristotle,  I.  c,  proceeds :  oIk  $eTt 
yhp  iyoyKotoy,  «  ru  K4y9i  ravra 
jcai  ifKo\aiAfiJ»9tv,  If  the  qaes- 
tion   were   simply    whether    the 


words  quoted  corresponded  to 
those  of  Heracleitus,  Aristotle 
would  merely  have  said :  KoOdirtp 
*Hp.  \4ytt;  as  he  says  instead: 
riyks  oioyrcu  \4y€iy,  the  reason 
must  be  that  he  does  not  profess 
to  be  reproducing  his  own  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
necessity  at  all  for  the.  author  of 
our  treatise,  in  his  remarks  on 
Anaxagoras,  to  disclaim  his  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  them  by  such 
a  mode  of  expression. 

•  How  trivial,  for  instance,  is 
the  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  anything  can  arise  out  of 
non-Being  (c.  1,  976  a,  3  sqq.), 
and  how  little  indication  there  is 
here  of  Aristotle's  reply — viz.,  that 
nothing  comes  from  absolute  non- 
Being,  but  all  things  come  from 
relative  non-Being,  the  Zvydfiti  6v  ! 
How  strange  is  the  question  in  c. 
4  sub  init.  t(  KttXl%i  fi-frr^  4^  6fiolov 
M^t'  4^  iarofjLolov  rh  ytyy6fi€yoy  yiyy^ 
ffBatf  &\\'  4k  fiii  itfTos ;  and  the 
objection  raised  in  c.  i.  976  a,  7, 
that  Becoming  is  frequently  sup- 
posed to  have  proceeded  from 
nothing.  Elsewhere  neither  Aris- 
totle nor  Theophrastus  ever  men« 
tions,  even  as  a  hypothesis,  or  a 
possibility,  such  an  origin  from  the 
fiil  ^y  without  any  further  definition. 
How  superfiuous  and  disturbing  is 
the  remark,  c.  2,  976  a,  33  sqq., 
that  there  might  be  several  Infi- 
nites, as  Xenophanes  presupposed 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Infinity  of 
the  earth  beneath  and  of  the  air 
abDVo,  followed  by  a  citation  of 
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genuineness  of  this  work  from  its  main  contents  is  con- 
firmed  by  these  secondary  traits;  and  if  neither  of 
them  separately  is  decisive,  yet  together  they  constitute 
an  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  cannot  be 
outweighed  by  the  testimony  of  manuscripts  and  later 
authors,  so  often  found  on  the  side  of  undoubtedly 
spurious  writings. 

When  and  by  whom  the  three  treatises  were  com- 
posed is  uncertain.  That  they  emanated  from  the 
Peripatetic  school  is  probable,  both  from  their  nature 
and  also  from  the  mention  of  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
Diogenes.'  They  appear  to  have  included  two  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  lost,  on  Parmenides  and  Zeno  ;^ 
so  that  the  author  must  have  aimed  at  a  complete 
representation  and  criticism  of  the  Eleatlc  doctrines. 
The  order  adopted  in  their  discussion  seems  to  have 
been  that  indicated  in  the  passage  from  Aristotle 
quoted  above,'  except  that  Zeno  and  Grorgias  are  added 
to  the  philosophers  there  mentioned.  The  author  has 
taken  their  opinions  chiefly  from  their  own  writings, 
and  has  given  the  essential  content  of  these  coi^ 
rectly  when  it  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  form  of 
an  argument  logically  developed,  as  was  the  case  with 
Melissus  and  Gorgias.  In  regard  to  Xenophanes,  on 
the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  misapprehended  the 
statements  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,*  and  to  have 
started  from  the  presupposition  that  this  philosopher 

the  verses  in  "H-bich  Empedodes  a',  wp6s  rk  tLwo^Jawn  a',  vp^f  ri 

censures  this  uttemnce.  ziimnros  a\ 

*  Diogenes  mentions  among  the  '  Gt  p.  635  sqq. 

vritines  of  Aristotle  (r.  26):  wpds  ■  Cf.  p.  637;  647,  1. 

7^  McAl<r(rou  a' .  .  .  wp^sr^Topylov  *  JSupra,  p.  647.  1 ;  642,  1. 
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expressly  denied^  in  respect  to  the  Deity,  limitedness  as 
well  as  unlimitedness,  and  movement  as  well  as  rest ; 
and  then  to  have  developed  the  proofs  of  this  statement 
from  the  indications  which  he  found,  or  thought  he 
found,  in  the  poems  of  Xenophanes.  But  it  is  also 
possible  that  some  other  author  may  have  anticipated 
him  in  so  doing,  and  that  this  exposition,  and  not 
Xenophanes  himself,  may  have  been  his  immediate 
source.  What  is  really  derived  from  Xenophanes  we 
can  only  discover  from  a  comparison  of  this  treatise 
with  other  accounts.  Its  tef>timony  as  to  supposed 
propositions  of  his  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  their 
authenticity  in  caf^s  where  it  stands  alone. 

The  development  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy  was 
completed  in  three  generations  of  philosophers,  whose 
activity  extended  over  about  a  century.  Xenophanes, 
the  founder  of  the  school,  first  expresses  their  general 
principle  in  a  theological  form.  In  opposition  to  Poly- 
theism, he  declares  the  Deity  to  be  the  One,  underived, 
all-embracing  Being ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  the 
imiverse  to  be  uniform  and  eternal.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  recognises  the  Many  and  the  Mutable  as  a 
reality.  Parmenides  gives  to  this  principle  its  meta- 
physical basis  and  purely  philosophic  expression;  he 
reduces  the  opposites  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  the 
Eternal  and  the  Become,  to  the  fundamental  opposite 
of  the  Existent  and  non-Existent ;  derives  the  qualities 
of  both  from  their  concept,  and  proves  the  impossibility 
of  Becoming,  Change  and  Plurality  in  a  strictly  uni- 
versal sense.  Lastly,  Zeno  and  Melissus  maintain  the 
propositions  of  Parmenides  as  against  the  ordinary 
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Opinion ;  but  carry  the  opposition  between  them  so  far 
that  the  inadequacy  of  the  Eleatic  principle  for  the 
explanation  of  phenomena  becomes  clearly  apparent. 


n.  XENOPHANES.' 


Our  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes  is  de* 
rived  from  two  sources,  viz.,  such  fragments  as  have 


'  Colophon  is  uni  versally  named 
as  the  native  citj  of  Xenophanes; 
his  iftther  is  called  by  ApoUodoms 
Orthomenes ;  by  others,  Dexias,  or 
DexinuA  (Diog.  iz.  IS;  Lncian, 
Macrob,  20 ;  Hippolyt.  E^.  j.  14 ; 
Theodoret,  Our,  gr.  off.  iv.  6,  p.  6&), 
As  to  his  date,  ApoUodorus  says, 
ap.  Clem.  8trom,  i.  301  C :  itark 
riy  rttraapeucoar^p  *0\vfAKidSa  yty6' 
fitvor  iraparertucdvai  ixP^  '''^  ^^' 
ptlov  Tc  ical  KCpou  XP^'W*  ^^ 
cannot  suppose  that  Bc^ovf  is  here 
intended  for  K^ov,  or  that  Aaptiou 
is  to  be  erased ;  for  Hippolyt.  I.  c, 
also  mentions  Cyrns.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  regarded  as  any  proof 
of  the  great  age  of  Xenophanes 
(iraparrroK^Mu  sc  rhv  $lw),  that 
having  been  bom  in  the  40th 
Olympiad,  he  i^ould  have  been 
living  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The 
peculiarity  of  placing  Darius  before 
Cyrus  is  sufficiently  explained  on 
metrical  grounds  (Apoll.  wrote  in 
trimeter),  cf.  Biels,  Rhein.  Mu». 
xxxi.  23.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
60th  (N)  Olymp.  must  certainly 
be  substituted  for  the  40th  (M),  as 
the  time  of  his  birth;  for(Diel8,p. 
23)  the  statement  that  he  flourished 
in  01.  60  (Diog.  ix.  20)  also  origi- 
nates with  ApoUodorus ;  and  the 
ixi/Ai  is  usually  placed  in  the  40th 
year  of  a  man's  life.  But  as  Sext. 
Math.  i.  257  also  names  01.  40  as 
the  time  of  his  birth,  the  error 


must  previously  have  crept  into  the 
text  used  by  Sextus  and  demoDK. 
The  data  of  the  Aic^^,  according  to 
which  Apoll.  probably  calculated 
the  year  of  birth,  was  determioed 
by'  the  founding  of  Elea,  sung  by 
Xenophanes  (cf.  Diels,  /.  c).  Thia 
we  infer  from  Diog.  I.  c.  Eusebius 
mentions  Xenophanes  in  OL  60  and 
also  in  01.  56 ;  but  that  is  unim- 
portant. He  is  also  mentioned 
more  indefinitely  by  Sotion,  ap. 
Diog.  ix.  18,  as  a  contemporary  cf 
Anaximander.  Ens.  iV.  En,  x. 
14;  xiv.  17,  10,  says  that  he  waa 
contemporary  with  I^rthagoras  and 
Anaxagoras  (who  is  elsewhere 
placed  too  early  by  E!u8.).  lambL 
TkBol.  Arith,  p.  41,  names  ^thib- 
goras  only.  Uermippus,  ap.  Diog. 
Tiii.  56  ;  cf.  ibid,  ix.  20,  makes  him 
the  teacher  of  Empedocles,  Tims&na, 
ap.  Clem.  I.  c, ;  and  Pint.  Beg, 
Apophth,  Hiero,  4,  p.  175,  the  con- 
temporary  of  Hiero  and  Epichar- 
mus,  Ps.  Lucian,  even  the  disciple 
of  ArcbelauB ;  and  the  Scholiast  in 
Aristophanes  (Peace,  v.  696)  as- 
cribes to  him  a  saying  eonoeming 
Simonides,  on  which  little  stress  is 
to  be  Laid,  cf.  Karsten,  PhU.  Grwe. 
BeU,  i.  81  sq.  He  himself  seems  to 
speak  of  I^hagoras  as  deceased, 
whereas  he  (Xenophanes)  is  named 
by  Henicleitus  as  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors (vide  supra,  p.  481,  1  ; 
510,  4).    He  also  mentions  Epi- 
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been  preserved  of  his  works,  and  the  accounts  of  ancient 
writers.     These  two  sources  are  not  always  in  agree* 


menides  after  Epimenides*  death 
(Diog.  i.  Ill;   ix.  18).     He  as- 
serts that  the  beginning  of  Uie 
conflict  between  the  Ionian  colonies 
and  the  Persians  took  place  in  his 
early  life  (Fr.  17,  ap.  A  then.  ii. 
M,  e),  for  when  he  is  asked  «i|A{icos 
^trft,  W  b  Virfiot  k^UvTOy  this  can- 
not of  course  refer  to  a  recent  oc- 
currence, but  to  something  long 
past  (cf.  Cousin,  Fragm.  i.  3  sqq. ; 
Karsten,  p.  9).     This  ajgrees  with 
the  statement  in  Diog.  ix.  20,  that 
he  celebrated  the  founding  of  £lea 
(01.  61)  in  2000  hexameters,  and 
with  the  anecdote,  ap.  Plut.  De  Vit, 
Pud.  c.    6,   p.   630,  according    to 
which  he  was  acquainted  with  Lat 
SU8  of  Hermione  (about  520—500). 
All  things  considered,  the  greater 
part  of  his  lengthened  activity  may 
most  probably  be  placed  in  the  se- 
cond half  of  the  sixth  century ;  his 
birth  may  have  occurred  m  the 
third  or  fourth  decad  of  this  cen- 
tury;  his  death  must  have  hap- 
pened in  the  following  century ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  he  died  very  old. 
In  the  verses,  ap.  Diog.  ix.  18,  he 
says  he  has  been  roaming  about 
in  Greek  lands  for  67  years — since 
he  was  25.    Lueian,  therefore,  loc, 
cit.y  errs  in  giving  the  length  of  his 
life    as   91   years.     According  to 
Censorin.  Di.  Nat  15,  3,  he  was 
more  than  a  hundred.     As  to  his 
personal  history,  we  are  informed 
that  he  was  driven  out  from  his 
native  city  to  different  places,  and 
resided  at  various  times  in  Zancle, 
Catana  and  Elea  (Diog.  ix.   18; 
Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  28,  1400  b,  5; 
Karsten,  p.  12,  87);  that  he  be- 
•came  very  poor  (Diog.  ix.  20,  after 
Demetrius  and  PansAins;    Plut, 


Eeg,  Apophth,   4,  p.    175).    The 
statement  of  his  having  been  the 
disciple  of  Telauges,  the  Pythago- 
rean (Diog.  i.  16),  of  Boton,  an 
unknown  Athenian,  or  even  of  Ar- 
chelaus  (Diog.  ix.  18 ;  Ps.  Lueian, 
l,c.)  deserves  no  attention.    When 
Plato  {Soph.  242  D)  says  of  the 
Eleatic  scnool,  &xd  "SLwo^ovs  re 
ical  hri  wp6ffB€y  bip^diiwoy^  he  can 
scarcely  be  alluding  to  any  par- 
ticular predecessor  of  Xenophanes. 
Cousin  (p.  7)  thinks  he  means  the 
Pythagoreans,  but  Plato  could  not 
have  called  them  the  founders  of 
the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of 
Being.  He  is  probably  speaking  in 
accordance  with  the  general  pre- 
supposition that  doctrines  like  his 
had  been  held  before  his  time ;  it 
was  then  customary  to  seek  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  in  the 
ancient  poets.    Lobeck  conjectures 
{Aglaopk,  i.  613)  that  he  is  speci- 
ally referring  in  this  passage  to  the 
Orphic  Theogony,  but  with  this  I 
cannot  aeree.     A  story  of  Plu- 
tarch's, wnich  involves  an  Egyptian 
journey  (Amator.  18,  12,  p.  763 ; 
De  la.  70,  p.  379,  and  the  same, 
without  the  name  of  Xenophanes, 
ap.   Clem.    Cohort.    15  B),    arbi- 
trarily transfers  to  Egypt,  what, 
according  to  Arist.  I.  c,  happened 
in  Elea.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  even  in  his  own 
country  he  may  have  been  led  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  Ionic  natural 
philosophy  by  his  passion  for  en- 
quiry. Theophrast,  following  Diog. 
ix.   21,   calls  him    a    disciple  of 
Anaximander,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  assertion ;  and  the 
statement  of   his  having  contra- 
dicted   Thales    and    Pythagoras 
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ment  with  each  other ;  for  while  in  the  fragments  of 
his  didactic  poem  theological  opinions  are  predominant, 
and  only  a  few  physical  theories  are  introduced,  the 
ancient  writers  ascribe  to  him  general  metaphysical 
statements  which  closely  connect  him  with  his  successor 
Parmenides.  Our  view  of  the  relation  of  these  two 
representations  must  chiefly  determine  our  conception 
of  Xenophanes. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  sayings  of  Xenophanes 
himself  which  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition. 
In  these,  his  main  position  seems  to  be  that  conflict 
with  the  popular  polytheistic  belief  by  which  he  was 
known  even  in  antiquity.^     He  opposes  his  doctrine  of 


(Diog.  ix.  18)  may  be  founded  on 
the  &ct  that  he  censures,  not  only 
Pythagoras  (p.  481,  1),  but  Thales. 
(Farther  details  later  on.)  That, 
he  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
knowledge  may  be  inferred  from 
the  remark  of  Heradeitus  (p.  610, 
4).  To  his  contemporaries  ne  was 
chiefly  known  tbrongh  his  poems, 
which,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
he  recited  (Diog.  iz.  18)  on  his 
journeys.  All  kinds  of  poems 
haye  been  ascribed  to  him  by 
later  writers — Epics,  £legies,  and 
Iambics  (Diog.  I.  c. ;  cf.  Kern, 
Xenoph,  18) ;  Tragedies  (Bus. 
Chr<m.  OL  60.  2)  ;  Parodies 
(Athen,  ii.  54  e) ;  irlAXoc  {Strabo, 
ziv.  1,  28,  p.  643 ;  SchoL  in  ArU- 
toph.  Knights,  T.  406;  Prokl.  in 
Iks.  0pp.  et  m,  X.  284  ;  Eustath. 
on  IL  ii.  212 ;  Tzetz.  in  Bernhardy's 
edition  of  the  Geograph.  Min,  p. 
1010);  or,  as  Apul.  Flaril  iy.  20, 
says  (the  manuscripts,  however, 
rend  here  Xenoeraiea),  satires.  Cou- 
sin (p.  9)  and  Karsten,  19  sqq.,  will 
not    adxnit    the    WaAoi;    but   cf. 


Waehsmuth,  De  Ttnume  PhilasM, 
29  sq.  His  philosophic  opinions 
were  contained  in  a  didactic  poem 
in  Epic  metro,  of  which  we  possess 
fragments ;  that  it  bore  the  title 
ittpl  ^dirffMt  is  only  asserted  by  the 
more  recent  writers  (Stob.  Ed.  i. 
294;  Poll.  Onomast.  vL  46), 'and 
their  eyidenoe  is  the  more  suspi- 
cious, as  the  work  itself  seems  to 
hare  been  early  lost.  Cf.  Brandis, 
Comm.  El.  10  sqq.;  Ejirsten,  26 
sqq.  (Simplicius,  e.g.,  mentions  that 
he  had  not  seen  it ;  De  CalOy  233 
b,  22 ;  Sehol.  in  Arist,  606  a,  40). 
In  Diog.  i.  16,  where,  according  to 
the  former  reading,  Xenophanes 
was  enumerate  among  the  most 
fruitful  of  the  philosophic  writers, 
Xenocraten  is  to  be  substituted; 
cf.  Nietzsche,  Bk.  Mus.  xxy.  220 
sq.  The  judgment  of  Athen.  xir. 
632  D.on  the  verses  of  Xenophanes, 
is  more  favourable  than  that  of 
Cicero,  Aead.  ii.  23.  74. 

>  Cf.  among  other  texts,  Arist. 
Poet,26, 1460  b,36.  The  utterances 
of  the  poets 'are  defended  on  the 
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the  unity  of  Grod  to  the  supposed  plurality  of  gods ; 
to  their  origin  in  time,  the  eternity  of  God ;  to  their 
variability,  his  unchangeableness ;  to  their  anthropo- 
morphic nature,  his  sublimity ;  to  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  limitations,  his  infinite  spirituality. 
One  Grod  rules  over  gods  and  men,  for  the  Deity  is  the 
highest,  and  the  highest  can  be  but  oneJ     This  Grod  is 


ground  that  they  represent  things 
as  they  ar**,  or  as  tbey  ought  to 
be,  cl  8^  /nfirr4pctSf  8ti  o0tm  ^curlv, 
otop  rk  w€pl  Bt&w.  Xffms  ykp  o0tc 
$4Ktiov  o&rw  Ary«ty.  otfr*  &Xi)4^, 
&XA.'  Irvxc''  Sovcp  Utvo^dyris  (sc. 
A^Tct ;  the  most  recent  editors, 
however,  on  account  of  the  Bcvo- 
^^cc,  or  If,  of  most  of  the  MSS. 
read  with  Ritter :  &s  impii  Bcyo^cC- 
Kct)  &\V  oH  ^afft.  These  words 
hare  been  unnecessarily  altered  by 
modern  authors,  and  have  received 
many  fiilse  interpretations  (cf. 
Karsten,  p.  188).  They  are  trans- 
lated quite  simply  as  follows : 
*  For  it  may  well  be  that  the  usual 
notions  about  the  gods  are  neither 
good  nor  true,  but  that  it  is  with 
the  gods  as  Xenophanes  believes, 
but  the  many  are  of  another 
opinion.'  Bitter  thinks  that  the 
whole  chapter  is  a  later  addition, 
but  even  in  this  case  it  must  have 
been  based  on  something  authentic, 
and  the  words  we  have  quoted  have 
an  Aristotelian  ring  in  them. 

*  Fr.   1  ap.   Clem.   Strom,  r. 
601  C:— 

eff  O^hs  %v  re  9co<<rc  it«U  Mp^ourt 

fiiyurros, 
o0rc  94fias  Onyroitny  6fio'h>s  o^t 

Arist.  De  Melisso,  e.  3,  977  a,  23 
sqq. :  ci  8'  tltrri^  6  $ths  wdvrvv  Kpd- 


riaror^  tva  ipn^ly  ahrhv  irpoa^Ktty 
^Ivaiy  tl  yhp  Z6o  ^  irXefovs  fftffy,  ovk 
&v  ^Tt  Kpdrurroy  jcol  $4Krurrov  ainhv 
•Tjw  xiKTdvy,  &c,  Plut.  ap.  Eus.  Pr. 
Ev.  i.  8,  sup.  p.  539, 2 ;  cf.  554,  where 
it  is  also  shown  why  and  in  what 
sense  we  can  accept  the  Pseudo- 
Aristotelian  writing  as  evidence 
concerning  Xenophanes.  That  Xe- 
nophanes spoke  m  his  writings  of 
the  Unity  of  God  is  clear  from 
Aristotle's  words,  quoted  p.  689,  2. 
The  coigecture,  however,  that  he 
only  became  a  strict  Monotheist 
in  later  life,  having  previously 
believed,  not  in  one  Ood,  but  in  a 
supreme  GK)d  far  above  the  other 
deities  (Kern,  Beiir.  4),  finds  no 
support  in  this  fragment.  The 
many  gods,  of  whom  one  is  the 
highest,  need  not  necessarily  be 
conceived  as  real  gods.  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Xenophanes, 
they  only  existed  in  human  imagi- 
nation, the  true  God  might  still, 
especially  in  poetical  language, 
be  compared  with  them,  and  said 
to  be  greater  than  they.  *The 
greatest  among  gods  and  men' 
must  mean  the  greatest  absolutely. 
When  Heracleitus,  for  instance 
(vide  infia,  yoL  ii.),  says  none 
of  the  gods  nor  of  human  kind 
made  the  world,  he  only  means  to 
express  that  it  was  not  made  at 
all :  and  even  in  a  Christian  hymn 
God  is  called  the  GK)d  of  gods. 
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uncreated,  for  what  is  created  is  also  perishable,  and 
the  Deity  can  only  be  conceived  as  imperishable.^  Nor 
is  he  subject  to  change :  what  beseems  him  is  to  remain 
unmoved  in  one  place,  and  not  to  wander  hither  and 
thither.*  Moreover,  what  right  have  we  to  attribute 
to  him  a  human  form  ?  Each  man  represents  his  gods 
as  he  himself  is :  the  negro  as  black  and  flat-nosed,  the 
Thracian  as  blue-eyed  and  red-haired;  and  if  horses 
and  oxen  could  paint,  no  doubt  they  would  make  gods 
like  horses  and  oxen.^  Just  so  it  is  with  the  other 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  which  we  transfer  to 
the  gods.     Not  only  the  immoral  conduct  related  by 


'  FV,  5  ap.  Clem.  I,  c,  and, 
-with  some  rariatioos,  ap.  Theod. 
Cur.  Gr,  Jff.  iii.  72,  p.  49:  i\XA 
fifWTol  SoK^ovtrt  9tohs  ytyfatrBat 
.  .  .  .  tV  ff^^ripnv  V  iffOfj'ra 
(Theod.  preferably  aXaBtiffiv)  Ix**" 
4><ttn/iif  Tc  hiftas  re.  Arist.  Hhet,  ii. 
23,  1399  b,  6 :  E.  fAc^cy,  Sri  SfAotws 
kff€$oviruf  ol  ytyfffBau  tpdoKomts 
robs  B90VS  rois  iewoBaifuif  \4yovffty 
afju^oripoas  yap  ovfi$aiv€i  n^i  •Xvai 
Tohs  Bfo^s  irort.  Ibid.  1400  b,  5  : 
B.  'EActirois  iporr&ffiv  tl  Svtofft  7^ 
AwKo94^  Koi,  Opmv&civ^  ^  /i^,  (TUVC- 
iSovAevcK,  c(  ii\v  Bthv  {nro\o^^d»own^ 
fA^i  Bffiivuv^  *l  V  HyBpuvoy^  fiii  Bv€iy. 
(For  the  version  in  Plutarch  of 
this  story,  vide  infra,  p.  657,  note, 
De  Mel.  c.  3,  cf.  p.  644,  1),  where, 
however,  the  demonstration  is  not 
that  of  Xenophanes.    Diog.  ix.  19 : 

irpWT6s     T*    &XC^KITO,    ^Ti     wSy    T^ 

yiv6fAfioif  ^Bapr6¥  iari. 

«  Fr.  4  ap.  Simpl.  Phi/s,  6  a 
(vide  sup.  p.  639,  2).  CJf.  Arist. 
Metaph.  i.  5,  986  b,  17,  where  it  is 
stateid  of  the  Eleatics  generally: 
ixivitrov  thtd  ^mri  (to  ci^). 

•  Fr,  1,  5,  and  Fr.  6  ap.  Clem. 


Strom.  Y,  601  D,  Theod.  I.  c; 
Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  xiii.  13,  36  :— 

AXA'  tXrot  xc<P<^  y  «?X<»''  ^w  ^* 

X^ovref, 
^  7^(i^  X^ipvrai  ical  tpya  tcA.cu' 

&Tcp  Mp€s  (sc.  cTxtt*')* 
Triroi  ikiv  ff  Xinrouri$6ts  94  re  $owrlp 

Afiolas  (so  Theod.,  the  others 

Kid  Kc  Beuv  tiias  fypo/poy  «a4  adftar* 

ivolovyf 
roiavff  q\6v  rep  KoJbroX  B4futt  cTx^i' 

ifjuoiov. 

For  the  rest,  cf.  Theod.  I.  c.  and 
Clem.  Sirom.  vii.  711  B.  Also 
what  is  said  in  Diog.  iz.  19 :  ovo-W 
0COV  iT^cupociS^  firfikv  ifioior  fx^*^*^ 
&i^pciiry*  li\ov  8'  6p^  «cal  ZXcv 
&iro^€iy, /i^  ficVTOi  iiyawytiy^  if 
the  last  definition  is  really  founded 
on  some  expression  of  Xenophanes. 
That  it  is  aimed  against  the  1^- 
thagorean  doctrine  of  the  respira- 
tion of  the  world  (sup.  p.  467,  1), 
I  do  not  believe  (vide  Kern,  BeUr, 
17;  Xenopk.  25). 
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Homer  and  Hesiod,*  but  all  limitation  is  unworthy 
of  them.  God  is  as  unlike  to  mortals  in  mind  as 
in  form.  The  Deity  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  thought, 
and  through  his  intellect  he  rules  everything  without 
exertion.^  Thus  a  pure  monotheism  is  here  confronted 
with  the  religion  of  nature  and  its  many  gods,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing 
to  this  monotheism  a  strictly  philosophic  character  on 
the  strength  of  the  assertions  we  have  quoted,  taken 
alone.' 

Other  testimonies,  indeed,  carry  us  beyond  this 
point,  and  apply  the  utterances  of  Xenophanes  on  the 
unity  and  eternity  of  God  in  a  general  manner  to  the 

»  Fr.  7  ap.  Sext.  Afa^A.  ix.  193,     Fr.  2  ap.  Sext.  ix.   144  (cf.  Diog. 
i.  289 :—  ix,  19 ;  Plur.  ap.  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  8, 

•H<rfo«(J,  re  «^,  ^    ^''^'' x.[:\  ^  ^P.'    ^TP** 

^&yosi<pr\l  ^^'''*   ^f^"^    '"^*    Kpaiaivu.      Cf. 

*  Diog.     /.    c.  :    <r6fAiraifTd    t'    thai 

•t  (this  is  the  reading  of  Steph.,  [rby  6*by]   vovv  kuIl   pp6vt\fnv  kvX 

the    M8S.    have    &5,    Karst.  and  &^(oy.     Timon.  ap.  Sext.  Pyrrh.  i. 

Wachsm.  p.  74,  xol),  224 :  iisrhi  i,ir^  i.y$pww»y  (accord- 

1^^fl<^r'  4^e4yiiun'o  9m  hBtyStrna  jng  to  the  emendation  of  Fabricius; 

jfp,y^  w  achsmuth,  Ve  Itm.  64,  reads  with 

K\iirruy*^iX€itiyr9Kaih\Kii\ovs  ?^Pf-  ,V   ''^''  ^^^P^^;)   ^^^^ 

AwoTfiJeiF.  iTKitrar    Iffoy  awdyrri  dtTKnBri  .  .  . 

vo9p^tpov  iih  yorifia  (cf.  Wachs- 
On  account  of  this  hostility  to  the  muth,  for  some  attempts  to  com- 
poets  of  the  national  religion,  pleLe  the  last  verse,  none  of  which 
Xenophanes  is  called  by  Timon  ap.  commend  themselves  to  me).  Fur- 
Sext.  f)^rrh.  i.  224;  Diog.  ix.  18:  ther  deUiils,  p.  662,  6.  Perhaps 
*0/i«7pojrin?j  ^ir«ric<*irTijy  (prefer-  the  assertion  ap.  Diog.  has  this 
ably  ^wixdimjv)  and  Diog.  L  o.  says  same  meaning  tipri  Z\  Ktd  rh  xoKKk 
of  him :  ytypaupt  91  ,  ,  ,  Koff  f^trco  vov  cTvai. 
*H<ri6liov  ical  *Ofi'fipov  iviK6irruy  *  Among  these  may  also  be 
avr&y  rh  x*pi  Bt&y  tlp^tiiva.  The  reckoned  the  attack  on  sooth- 
observation  of  Aristotle,  discussed  saying  which  Cic.  Divin.  i.  3,  5 ; 
mp.  p.  558,  1,  refers  to  these  and  Plat.  Plac,  v.  1,  2,  attribute  to 
similar  passages.  Xenophanes. 
^  Fr,  1,  Tide  «*p.  p.  659,  1 ; 
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totality  of  things.  Pkto  includes  his  theory  with  that 
of  his  successors  in  the  expression  that  all  is  One.^  So 
also  Aristotle  calls  him  the  fltst  founder  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  all  things,  and  observes  that  he  brought 
forward  his  propositions  concerning  the  unity  of  Grod 
with  reference  to  the  universe.*  In  agreement  with  this, 
Theophrastus'  alleges  that  in  and  with  the  unity  of 
the  primitive  principle  he  maintained  the  unity  of  all 
existence,  and  Timon  represents  him  as  saying  of  him- 
self that  wheresoever  he  turned  his  gaze  all  things 
resolved  themselves  into  one  and  the  same  eternal, 
hotnogeneous  essence.*  We  have  no  right  to  mis- 
trust these  unanimous  statements  of  our  most  trust- 
worthy authorities  (with  whom,  moreover,  all  the  later 
writers  agree),*  merely  because  a  pantheism   of   this 

^«  Soph,   242    D:    rb    ^i    trap'  »  C\(l  Acad.  ii.  37,  118:  Xcno- 

ilfjup  *E\€arikhif  tOvos^  inrh  Eevo^-  pkanes  . .  unum  esse  omnia  wfqiu 

vovt  re  koHl  %ri  Trp6a0€y  ip^dfitvov^  id  esse  mutahile  et  id  esse  Deum., 

its  ivhs  tvTtti  r&v  vdmcoif  Ka\ovfi4'  neqtte  natum  unquam  et  senpUer' 

yuv  oSru  ht^4pxeT<u  roTs  fivOois.  tittm,  conglobaia  figura.    N.  D.  i.  11, 

•  Meiapk,  i.  6,  986  b,  10  :  tl<T\  28 :  turn  Xenophanes^  qtii  menie  ad- 
W  rivts  oh  TTfpX  rov  irairrhs  &s  tiv  juncta  omne  praeterea^  quod  csset  in- 
fjuat  offcrii  ^i;(refl»f  ^A-e^vovro.  In  finitum^  Deum  voluit  esse.  That  the 
rpgard  to  these  persons  it  is  then  former  passage  also  is  quoted  from 
said  that  their  uniform  primitive  the  Greek,  is  proyed  by  Krische, 
essence  is  not,  like  the  primitive  Forsch.  i.  90.  There  is  a  Greek 
matter  of  the  Physicists,  a  cause  exposition  (naturally  from  a  more 
of  Becoming,  but  ixiy-nroy  elial  ancient  source)  which  pretty  nearly 
4>affiy  .  .  .  U*vo^yjjs  9k  irpSaros  coincides  with  it,  ap.  Theod.  Cvr. 
ro<ntav  ivitras,  &c.,  vide  supra^  gr.  aff.  iv.  5,  p.  67  Sylb. :  E.  .  .  . 
p.  548,  1.  \v   cTreu  rb  irov  i^iT%^  <T^aipo*iZ\z 

'  Ap.  Simpl.  supra,  p.  543,  1.        Jtal  rnrfpaa'fx4poy^  ob  yeyvrirhyy  &XA' 

*  Ap.  Sext.  Pyrrh.  i.  224,  at-  iXfiiov  koX  irdfiiray  iiKiyfiToy.  Plu- 
tributes  to  him  these  words  : —  tarch  ap.  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  8,  4:  Enr. 

8i  .  .  .  otfre  yivtaiv  o9r9  4^opay 
—  tmni  yhp  ifihv  v6ov  elpiftraifii  &iroXcfir#(,    AAA'  elvcu  Afyei  rh  xatr 

fis  ty  raiirS  T€   xay  ky€\6tT0'  vay     &cl  Zfioioy.     ti  yhp  yiyvoiro  rovro, 

8*  ihy  cdtl  (fyrtirly,   kvarfKcuoy    wph    ro^ov    ja^ 

vdvrri   kyt\K6yLevoy  filar  tis  ^6ffiv     cTvat*   rh  ti^  hv  Si  ohK  &y  yiyoiro^ 

Xffraff  dfiolay,  oiZ'  &y  rh  /t^  byiroi^<rou  ri,  o^tc  &r6 
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kind  is  incompatible  with  the  pure  theism  of  Xeno- 
phanes.^  How  do  we  know  that  his  assertions  of  the 
unity,  eternity,  imlimitedness,  and  spirituality  of  God 
were  intended  to  be  understood  in  a  theistic,  and  not 
in  a  pantheistic  sense  ?  His  own  expressions  leave  this 
quite  undecided  ;  but  the  probabilities,  even  apart  from 
the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  are  in  favour  of  the 
pantheistic  view.  For  the  Greek  gods  are  merely 
personified  powers  of  nature  and  of  human  life ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  much  more  obvious  for  a  philosopher 
who  objected  to  their  plurality  to  unite  them  in 
the  conception  of  universal  physical  force,  than  in  the 
idea  of  a  God  external  to  the  world.  Thus  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  Xenophanes,  in  his  pro- 
positions concerning   the  unity  of   God,  intended   to 


Tov  fjL^  6yros  yiyoir  6,v  ti.  Sext. 
Pt/rrk  i.  226  (cf.  iii.  218):^  «o- 
7/z4T»fe  Si  ^  H.  .  .  Iv  €hai  rB  iray 
KoX  rov  Otby  (rvfupvri  rois  iratrtv 
cTvcu  5i  fftpaipofthrj  Ktd  airoB^  Kcd 
afttrd0\in-ov  KolXoytKSv.  Hippo'yt. 
Refut.  i.  14 :  X/ye*  8c  Srt  ovVtu 
yivtTcu  olH^  ipddpfrai  ovBk  kiv€7tcu, 
KaH  Bti  %y  TO  vav  itrriv  ?^«  fitra- 
fioKrjs.  (prjo'l  Si  fcaX  rbv  Otby  fhou 
&tStoy  Koi  era  Koi  Bfioiov  wdmr]  koX 
TFetrfpafffjiiyoy  Kal  ir^aipotiZfi  rdyrij 
Kal  ircuri  rois  fjLopiois  al(r9rfTtK6v,  Ga- 
len, H.  Phil.  c.  3,  p.  234  :  Ztyotpdinriv 
fihv  ir€p\  irdyrwv  itwopriKSra,  Soy/uo- 
Tl(ra»ra  Si  ii6yoy  rb  tJyat  irdyra  ty 
KcH  Tovro  vwipxtiy  Ofhvj  ircx-cpcur- 
/xiyoy^  AoytKby,  SifierdQ\riroy.  All 
these  accounts  seem  to  emanate 
from  the  same  source.  The  unity 
of  all  Being  is  likewise  ascribed 
to  Xenophanes  by  Alexander  Mfi- 
taph.  23,  18  Bon.  (934  a,  29): 
\4y€i  fi\v  v€p\  ^tyo^dyovs  koH  M«- 
Xiffffov  Kol  notfucviSoi;'  ouTOi  yhp  %y 


rh  fray  kTCf^yayro.  Ibid.  32,  17 
(986  b,  8) :  r&v  %v  rb  hv  %tvai 
9tfi4yay  .  .  .  &y  rov  vayrhs  fMUf 
<pi<r«as  oUtnii'  &y  ^'8.fvo<pdvr)i  tc  koIX 
McXitrrros  Koi*  IlapfjL^vidrii.  Ibid.  33, 
10  (986  b,  17,  vide  sup.  p.  648,  1) 
T^  Si  *  iyiffas '  ttroy  icTl  r^  vp&ros 
%y  clyat  rh  by  tlvdoy. 

*  Cousin,  Fra^m.  Phil.  i.  37 
sqq. ;  Karsten,  134  sqq.  Similarly 
Brandis  doubts  (Gr.  Bom.  Phil.  i. 
366)  that  Xenophanes  taught  the 
unity  of  Being,  since  he  could  not 
hare  identified  the  Divided,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  Becoming, 
with  the  One  simple  Being ;  and 
Krische,  Forsch.  04,  will  not  allow 
him  to  have  been  a  Pantheist  be- 
cause he  would  only  admit  Being,  as 
separated  from  Becoming,  to  be  the 
Deity.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
Xenophanes  distinguished  between 
Being  and  Becoming  so  definitely 
as  this  would  imply. 
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assert  at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  the  world ;  and 
from  his  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  second 
of  these  assertions  would  appear  to  be  directly  involved 
in  the  first.  In  his  speculations  on  the  cause  of  all 
things,  he  sought  that  cause,  herein  agreeing  with  the 
popular  faith,  primarily  in  the  nile  of  the  gods.  But 
he  could  not  reconcile  their  plurality,  restriction,  and  an- 
thropomorphic nature  with  his  concept  of  Deity.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unity  of  the  world,  which  even  to  the 
sensible  intuition  asserts  itself  in  the  apparent  limita- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  which 
deeper  reflection  discerns  in  the  likeness  and  inter- 
connection of  phenomena,  seemed  to  him  to  necessitate 
the  unity  of  the  force  that  formed  the  world,^ — which 
force  he  did  not  conceive  as  separate  from  thts  world. 
God  and  the  world  are  here  related  to  one  another  as 
essence  and  phenomenon.  If  God  is  One,  things  ac- 
cording to  their  essential  nature  must  be  One ;  and 
conversely  the  polytheistic  religion  of  nature  becomes 
a  philosophic  pantheism. 

In  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  Xenophanes  is  said  to  have  described  the  Deity 
as  homogeneous ;  in  other  words,  he  maintained  the 
qualitative  simpleness  (Mnfachkeit)  of  the  divine 
essence  simultaneously  with  its  unity.     Although,  how- 

*  This  is  indicated  not  only  by  nation   of   these    aspects   on  the 

Timon  in  the  verses  quoted  above,  world  as  a  whole  ;  the  words,  how- 

but  also  by  Aristotle,  I.  c,  in  the  ever,  also  imply  that  he  arrived  at 

words :  tls  rhy  B\ov  ovpavhy  iro-  the  Unity  of  God  through  the  con- 

0\4i^aSt  which  primarily  only  assert  sideration  of  the  world.     This  is 

that  Xenophanes    exclusively  re-  confirmed  by  his  doctrine  of  the 

garded  neither  the  form  nor  the  eternity  of  the  world,  which  we 

matter    of  things,   but  fixed  his  shall  shortly  discuss, 
attention  without  further  discrimi- 
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ever,  this  statement  is  supported  by  proportionately 
ancient  testimony,*  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  not 
in  this  form  merely  an  inference  from  the  words  used 
by  Xenophanes  in  describing  the  divine  knowledge.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  that  he  called  the 
Deity  spherical  and  limited,  or  contrariwise,  as  others 
contend,  unlimited  and  infinite,^  contradicts  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.*  It  is 
hardly  possible,  however,  that  both  these  statements  can 
be  wholly  without  foundation.  On  the  one  hand,  Xeno- 
phanes attributes  to  the  world  infinite  extension — for 
he  says  that  the  air  above,  and  the  roots  of  the  earth 
beueath,  extend  into  infinity :  *  on  the  other  hand,  wa 
hear  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  describes  the  universe  as  a 

<  Sapra,  p.  548.  1  ;  643,  I. 

*  He  himself,  it  is  true,  says 
this  of  the  earth ;  cf.  Act.  Tat. 
Isag.  p.  127  E,  Pet.: 

70^17$  ii,\v  T({5€  irupas  Hvta  ir&p  yroir- 

(r\y  dpdrcu 
al$4pi   irpoftrXdCoyf  ri  xdrw  5'  ks 

&WfipOlf  IKdiffl, 

But  Arist.  De  Coe'o,  ii.  12.  294  a, 
21,  applies  to  him,  ^rhen  speaking 
of  those  who  &Ktipoy  rh  Kdrw  Tijr 
yrjs  tlvcd  (pxirtVf  4x^  &wupov  air^v 
i^^iiuadax  KijovreSf  &irirtp  Bero^., 
the  censure  of  Erapedocles  againHt 
the  opinion  that  &ictlpova  yrjs  t« 
fiddii  Ko)  fiaif^iX^s  al&iip.  Similarly, 
De  Mel,  c.  2,  976  a,  32:  &s  koX 
Ecvo^yijs  iirtipov  r6  re  fiddos  rrjs 
y7)s  Kal  rod  kipos  tpntrlv  cTvai,  &c. 
The  same  is  repeated  by  Plut.  ap. 
Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  i,  8,  4  :  Pluc.  iii.  9,  4 
(Galen,  c.  21);  Hippolyt.  i.  14; 
Kosmas  Indicopl.  p.  149;  Georg. 
Pachym.  p.  118;  vide  Brandis, 
Comm.  El.  48;  Karsten,  154; 
Cousin,  24  sq. 


>  Cf.  the  quotations  on  p.  539, 
2;  561,  2;  662,4;  562,  5;  from 
the  treatise  on  Melissus,  Timon, 
and  Hippolyt  us. 

*  This  conjecture  is  favoured 
by  the  treatise  on  Melissus,  which 
both  in  its  exposition  and  criticisai 
of  Xenophanes'  doctrine  couples 
the  proposition  concerning  the 
homogeneous  nature  of  God  with 
the  oO\os  dp^y,  &c.  Cf.  c.  8,  977 
a.  36  {intpra,  p.  639,  2) ;  c.  4,  978 
a,  3  (after  Mull.):  hya  8i  6vra 
irAyrri  6p^v  Koi  cuco^tiv  ovU^y  Tpotr^i' 
K€!  .  .  .  4XA'  "iaus  TovTo  fiovKerou 
ih  irdyri^  aladdy«r6aif  Zrt  ovrotstLy 
fie  \t  tar  a  lx<"f  Sfiotos  ity  irdyrTi. 
Similarly  Timon,  in  the  verses 
quoted  p.  560,  1,  connects  the  hoy 
airdirii  with  the  yo€p6rtpov  ^i 
y6rifjM, 

•  Vide  supra,  p.  649.  1 ;  660, 2  ; 
662,  1.  The  limitedness  of  the 
primitive  essence  is  as.Tibed  by 
Philop.  Phya.  A.  6  (ap.  Karsten. 
p.  126),  iKtth  to  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides. 
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sphere.^  But  the  very  contradiction  between  these  two 
sayings  proves  that  they  are  not  scientific  propositions, 
but  incidental  utterances  which  occurred  in  different 
portions  of  the  poems  of  Xenophanes.  He  may  at  one 
time  have  spoken  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  heavens, 
and  at  another,  of  the  immeasureable  extent  of  the 
world  beneath,  and  of  the  space  of  the  air  above, 
without  troubling  himself  about  the  mutual  compati- 
bility of  these  two  conceptions.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  he  meant  to  express  by  either  of  them  any  fixed 
conviction  in  regard  to  the  shape  and  extension  of  the 
world — still  less  that  they  had  reference  to  the  Deity, 
The  statement  that  he  declared  the  world  to  be  un- 
derived,  eternal,  and  imperishable,^  naay,  with  more 
reason,  remind  us  of  the  similar  definitions  of  the 
Deity.  The  eternity  of  the  world  might  seem  to  him 
to  be  implied  in  that  of  God,  because  God  was  to  him 
the  immanent  cause  of  the  world.  But  he  appears  to 
have  attributed  eternity  to  the  world,  only  in  a  general 
manner,  in  regard  to  its  substance ;  and  not  to  have 
taught,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  universe 
in  its  present  condition  was  underived.^  Also  the  pro- 
position that  the  All  remained  like  to  itself*  may  have 
been  enunciated  by  him  in  regard  to  the  regularity  of 
the  course  of  the  world  and  the  invariableness  of  the 
universe.  But  that  he  absolutely  denied  all  genera- 
tion and  destruction,  all  change  and  movement  in  the 

>  Vide  p.  64.9,  1 ;  560,  2.  nop/i-i/fSiyv    McX.)    kylmrnrov     Koi 

'  Sttpra^  p.  662,   1,  and  Pint.  Attioy  ico)  &(^0aprov  rbv  k^/aov.  Cf., 

Plac.  ii.  4.   3  (Stob.  i.  416),  Hew-  however,  p.  670,  1. 

CiivTit  (Styjb.  has  instead  M€Ai(r<roi ;  •  Cf.  p.  670,  1. 

in  one  MS.,  however,  there  is  writ-  *  PIut.,Cic.,Hippol.,and others, 

ten    in    the    margin,    Hcyo^tinrf,  vide  p.  662,  6. 
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world,  as  more  recent  authors  assert,^  we  cannot  think 
possible.  There  is  no  mention  of  such  a  denial  in 
ancient  authorities  or  in  the  fragments  of  Xenophanes' 
writings;^  and,  moreover,  a  number  of  statements  of 
a  physical  nature  respecting  the  origin  of  individual 
things,  and  the^  changes  of  the  material  earth  are 
attributed  to  this  philosopher,  while  no  remark  is 
ever  miade  ^  in  connection  with  these  that,  like  Parme- 
nides  in  his  physics,  Xenophanes  was  speaking  of  illu- 
sory phenomena,  and  not  of  the  reality.  None  of 
our  authorities  maintain  that  he  opposed  Being  to  non- 
Being  in  the  manner  of  his  successor,  or  taught  that 
Being  alone  was  reality.. 

These  physical  theories  of  Xenophanes  have  scarcely 
any  connection  with  the  fxmdamental  ideas  of  his  philo- 
sophy. They  are  isolated  observations  and  conjectures, 
sometimes  pregnant  and  suggestive,  but  sometimes  of 
a  rudimentary  and  child-like  kind,  such  as  we  might 
expect  in  the  commencement  of  natural  science.  We 
will  now,  however,  shortly  state  what  has  been  preserved 
of  them. 

According  to  some,  Xenophanes  said  that  earth  was 
the  primitive  substance  of  all  things  ;  according  to 
others,  earth   and  water.*    But   the  verses   on  which 

>  The  refereDces,    I.    c,    vide  Re/ui,  z.  6  sq.,  p.  498,  who  each 

p.  539,  2.  quotes  the  yerse  of  Xenophanes 

'*  Aristotle  indeed  says  of  the  from    which    they    are    sererallj 

Eleatics  generally,   iuciyrrroy  clifai  taken,   the   one   from   Fr.   8  :   iK 

(paffiv^  but  the  subject  of  hcivryrov  ycdri$  ykp  xdyra  koX  €t?  yjjv  irdma 

is  not  rh  irSv,  but  rh  ev.  rtKtxn^^  the    other  from  Fr.   9  : 

'  As   Braniss   says   (Gesch,  d.  irdrrc;   7^9    yaiiis    re    koL    fiZaroi 

Phil.  Kant,  i.  11 5^  and  Ritter  i.  ^icycvrf^eirfla.     Of.  Fr.  10:  yn  Koi 

477,  fancies  he  sees  in  Fr.  15,  18.  S8»p  •K6»ff  S<r<Ta  yivovrai  ^11  ^iov- 

^  Both  opinions  are  mentioned  rax.    For  the  first   (cf.   Brandis, 

by  Sextus  Math.  x.  313  f ;  Hippol.  Comm,  44  sq.;  Karsten,  45  sqq. ; 
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these  statements  are  founded  appear  to  deal  only  with 
terrestrial  things,*  and,  therefore,  to  assert  nothing 
but  what  we  find  very  commonly  elsewhere.*  Ari- 
stotle, in  enumerating  the  elementary  primitive  sub- 
stances of  the  ancient  philosophers,  not  merely  does 
not  mention  Xenophanes,  but  says  •  that  none  of  tho^e 
philosophers  who  admitted  only  one  primitive  sub- 
stance, adopted  the  earth  as  such.  Thus  he  expressly 
excludes  the  first  of  the  above  statements;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  him  to  be  confirming  the  second*  when 
he  names  the  dry  and  the  moist  among  the  primitive 
substances  ;*  for  he  repeatedly  designates  Parmenides 
as  the  only  philosopher  of  the  Eleatics  who,  side  by 
side  with  the  One  substance,  admitted  two  opposite 
elements.®  On  the  other  hand,  later  writers  had  some 
reason  for  interpreting  the  verse  of  Xenophanes  in  this 
sense,  since  Xenophanes  supposed  the  stars  {uide  infra) 
to  originate  from  the  vapours  of  the  earth  and  water. 
The  theory  that  he  regarded  the  earth  itself  as  a  com- 
bination of  air  and  fire^  is  certainly  incorrect,*  and  it 

146  sqq.)  w<*  hare  Plut.  ap.  Eas.,  160,    states),   he    is    right,    and 

I.  c;  Stob.  Eel.  i.  294 ;  Hippol.  i.  Galen's  severe  censure  is,  as  Bran- 

14;  Theod.  Cur.  Gr.  Aff.  ii.  10,  p.  dis  acknowledges,  undeserved. 
22 ;  iv.  6,  p.  66 ;  for  the  second,  '  We  need  only  remember  the 

Sext.  Math.  ix.  361 ;  Pifrrh.  iii.  30;  words  in  1  Mos.  3,  19,  or  11,  vii.  99 : 

Porph.    ap.    Simpl.    PAy«.   41    a ;  Mwp  koI  yato  yivoiadf. 
Philop.    Pht/a,   D,    2     (Schol.    in  ■  Metaph.  i.  8,  989  a. 

Arist.  338  b,  30  ;  339  a,  6,  cf.  8up.  *  As  Porphyry  maintains,  /.  c. 

p.   272,    2)  ;     Pfc-Piut.    (possibly  •  Pkys.  i.  6,'  188  b,  33  :  ol  m*^ 

Porphyry)   V.  Ham,  93;  Euatath.  ykp  B*pu.hv  naX  ^vxp6v  ol  V  ifypiiw 

in  II.  rii.  99;  Ghilen,/r.  Phil.  c.  6,  icai   ^i}p6y  (Vx^'  Xati^vowri). 
p.  243 ;  Epiph.  Exp.  fid-  P-  10b7  B.  •  Metaph.  i.  4, 5, 984  b,  1 ;  986 

*  When,  therefore,  Sabinus  ap.  b,  27  sqq. 
Galen  in  Hipp.  De  Sat,  Horn.  \.  p.  '  Plut.  Plao,  iii.   9  (Galen,  c. 

26  K,  says  that  Xenophanes  de-  2\)'.  i\  &4pos  koX  irvphs  vvfivayri- 

cUred  earth  to  be  the  substance  of  rat. 
men  (not  of  all  things,  as  Karsten«  '  Brandia,    Gr.  Rom.  Phil,  i. 
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may,  perhaps,  be  in  consequence  of  a  similar  misappre- 
hension that  the  doctrine  of  the  four  elements  came  to 
be  ascribed  to  him.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  easy  for  later 
writers  to  find  their  four  primitive  elements  in  every 
cosmology;  but  this  doctrine  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
Aristotle  ^  to  have  originated  with  Empedocles,  and  its 
connection  with  the  metaphysics  of  Parmenides  is  too 
obvious  for  us  to  suppose  that  a  predecessor  of  Parme- 
nides should  not  merely  have  mentioned  in  an  inci- 
dental manner  fire,  water,  etc.,  but  should  have  ex- 
pressly designated  the  four  elements  as  the  basis  of  all 
compound  bodies. 

There  is,  doubtless,  more  foundation  for  the  theory 
that  Xenophanes  supposed  the  earth  to  have  passed 
from  a  fluid  condition  into  its  present  solid  state,  and 
that  in  time  it  would  again  by  means  of  water  be 
changed  into  mud.  He  had  observed  petrified  marine 
creatures  on  land,  and  even  on  mountains,  and  knew 
not  how  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  world,  or  at  any  rate  the  surface 
of  the  world,  was  subject  to  a  periodical  transition 
from  the  fluid  state  to  the  solid,  and  back  to  the  fluid 
state  again ;  in  which  transition  the  human  race,  to- 
gether with  its  dwelling  place,  must  sink  into  the  water 

372,  conjectures  that  Xenophanes,  ho-vrever,    seems    to    me  that    of 

an  often  elsewhere,    is  here  con-«  Bitter,  j.  479;  cf.  Brand  is,  Comm 

fu9ed  with  Xenocrates ;  but  Plut.  El.   47.     According  to    this,   the 

Fac.  lun,  29,  4,  p.  944,  does  not  words  in  their  ori^nal  connection 

countenance  this  opinion.  Karsten,  onlj  si^ify  that  the  earth  passed 

p.    157,   explains   the  remark   by  from  a  fluid  condition  to  a  solid  by 

saying  that  Xenophanes  thought  the  action  of  air  and  of  fire. 
air  and  Are,  i.e.,  steam  and  hent,  *  ^iog.  ix.  19. 

were  dereloped  out  of  the  earth.  *  Mttaph.  i.  4,  985  a,  31. 

The  most    probable    explanation, 
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and  begin  afresh  at  each  restoration  of  the  dry  land.^ 
He  might  have  brought  this  theory  into  connection 


*  Hippol^t.  i.  14:  i  W  B.  yuli» 
rris  yris  vpht  r^v  OdKaCffoa^  yfvMcu 
8oK«7  fcal  T^  XP^^V  ^^^  '''^^  iypov 
XwffSiu^  ^dffhctv  TOiavras  ^X'"' 
diro8c/{c(s.  8t(  iv  fi4ff^  yp  koL  6pt<rty 
*lfplffK0vrai  K6yx<Uf  xol  iy  SvpoKov- 
(reus  8i  iv  reus  Karofxlats  \tyti 
eirprjtrBai  ^6froy  IxBios  ko)  4^«k»v, 
4y  8^  ndptp  rinroy  k'^^s  iy  r^  fitiSu 
rod  \iBov,  iy  84  M«Alrp  vXdiLas  ffvpL- 
irdyrwy  BaKcuraltoy.  (These  facts  of 
palaeontology  seem  first  to  have  been 
observed  by  Xenophanes;  that 
they  gave  matter  of  reflection  to 
later  writers  may  be  seen  from 
Herod,  ii.  12;  Theoph.  Fr.  80,  3; 
Strabo,  i.  3,  4,  p.  49  sq.)  ToOra 
8^  (frfim  yty4<rBcu  8tc  trdyra  ^mjAjfi- 
Orifrav  iriiXcu,  rhv  ik  t^op  iy  ry 
iTjiX^  ^flpayBjiyai^  kycupeicrOcu  8e  rohs 
iLv6pij»novs  iriyra^  tray  ^  y%  icotc- 
vex0ci<ra  %ls  rhif  BdKturaay  TniKhs 
7«njTou,  cTra  TdXiv  dpx^^^^^  '''^^ 
ytpifftws  Kol  rovro  ira<rt  ro7s  K6(r' 
fioii  yivwBfu  KarafidK\tiy  (Bunck. : 
Kara0o\^y,  perhaps  it  should  be 
KaroKh-fiXus).  Cf.  Pint.  ap.  Eiis. 
Pr.  Ev.  i.  8,  4  :  i,xo<paly(Tcu  84  Kod 
r^  XP^f'V  Kara^tpoyL^yriv  cwtx^s 
Ktd  icar*  hxiyoy  t^y  yr^v  6ty  r^y 
Bdkaffaeuf  xwp«(v.  These  statements 
seem  too  explicit  to  leave  room  for 
Ttichmiiller's  theory  that  Xeno- 
crates  believed  in  man's  having 
eternally  existed  on  the  earth 
{Stud,  z,  Cresch.  d.  Begr.  604; 
}keue  Stud.  etc.  i.  219).  There  is 
no  evidence  of  such  a  theory,  and 
it  does  not  follow  from  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  even  if  Xenophanes 
held  that  doctrine.  For  Hippolytus 
says  (and  there  is  no  ground  for 
contradictiijg  him)  that  Xeno- 
phanes supposed  the  human  race 
to  have   been  destroyed  at  each 


periodical  submerging  of  tho  earth, 
and  to  have  begun  anew  at  each 
renovation.  But  even  the  eternity 
of  the  world  is  not  proved  to  have 
been  a  doctrine  of  Xenophanes, 
either  by  the.  testimony  of  the 
Placita,  quoted  p.  666,  2,  or  by 
the  statements  of  more  recent 
authors,  quoted  p.  562,  5.  who 
make  no  distinction  between  whst 
the  philosopher  asserts  about  God 
and  what  he  says  of  the  nni  verse. 
At  any  rate,  we  cannot,  on  the 
strength  of  such  evidence,  chaigs 
Aristotle,  who  denies  that  any  of 
his  predecessors  held  the  eternity 
of  the  world  (De  Ccefo,  1,  10, 
279  b,  12)  with  an  error,  or,  as 
Teichmuller  does,  with  a  malicious 
and  wilful  misunderstanding  (vide 
Teichmiiller,  Neue  Stud,  etc.  i. 
218,  cf.  p.  239  and  229  sqq.,  dis- 
cussions which,  however,  contaia 
nothing  new,  and  pay  no  regard  to 
my  explanation  in  Hermes,  z.  186 
sq.,  nor  to  that  of  my  present 
work,  p.  352,  3rd  edition).  In 
reality  there  is  no^  irreconcilable 
contradiction  between  Aristotle's 
assertion  and  the  opinion  attri- 
buted to  Xenophanes.  WTien  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  ne  means  not  merely  eternity 
in  regard  to  its  matter,  but  in  re- 
gard to  its  form ;  the  eternity  of 
this  our  universe ;  and  he  therefore 
reckons  Heracleitus,  in  spite  of  his 
famous  declaration,  among  those 
who  believe  the  world  to  have  had 
a  beginning  (cf.  inf.  vol.  ii.).  It  is 
impossible  that  a  philosopher  like 
Xenophanes,  who  held  that  the 
e  irth  from  time  to  time  sank  into 
the  sea,  and  was  periodically 
formed  anew,   and  that  the  sud 
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with  his  philosophic  opinions  through  the  doctrine  that 
the  one  divine  essence  is  alone  unchangeable,  while 
everything  earthly  is  subject  to  perpetual  change.* 
Later  writers  see  in  the  innumerable  formations  of  the 
world  an  innumerable  succession  of  worlds,^  which  is 
certainly  incorrect ;  yet  this  statement  may  have  been 
due  to  the  theories  of  Xenophanes  about  the  constella- 
tions.  He  regarded  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  (as  well 
as  the  rainbow^  and  other  celestial  phenomena),*  as 


anJ  stars  arose  afresh  each  day 
and  night,  and  again  disappeared, 
could  have  conceived  this  world  as 
having  had  no  beginning.  He 
might  say  that  the  All,  ie.,  the 
collective  mass  of  matter,  had  no 
beginning ;  but  the  form  assumed 
bj  this  matter  he  must  have  sup- 
posed to  change.  Aristotle,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  ascribed  to 
him  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world  in  his  (Aristotle's)  sense, 
any  more  thun  to  Heracleitus  and 
Empedocles.  Diog.  (vide  infra, 
note  2)  and  Hippolytns  {i.e.  the 
authors  whom  they  follow)  find  in 
him  the  theoiy  of  many  (succes- 
sive) worlds. 

*  We  have  seen  the  same  in 
Epicharmus,  p.  531,  1. 

'*  Diog.  ix.  19  :  /cdo-yuovi  8*  iir€^ 
povs  dTapoAAflCKTOvr  8^.  Instead  of 
kwapaXK.  Karsten  reads  oIk  h.Kap,, 
Cobet  irapdKXdKTovs.  li  we  read 
&iraf>aAA(iirrovT,  we  make  Xeno- 
phanes to  have  held  that  each  suc- 
cessive world  was  exactly  like  its 
predecessor,  as  the  Stoics  thought 
(cf.  Pt.  iii.  a,  141,  2  A) ;  according 
to  the  reading  of  Karsten  and 
Cobet,  he  must  have  denied  this. 
Probably  both  readings  are  incor- 
rect, and  ii,-wapaX\dKrovs  or  ovjc 
kvapoLKKdKTws    may    have    been 


evolved  out  of  some  unimportant 
expression  by  a  later  writer  who, 
when  be  beanl  of  Xenophanes'  in- 
numerable worlds,  immediately 
wished  to  know  how  he  regarded 
the  vexed  question  of  their  likcne^s 
or  un likeness.  Cousin,  p.  24, 
translates  hvapaKKiicrovi  as  *im- 
mjohile^  and  understands  by  the 
&irc<pot  K6<riJMt  &irap<iAAaiCTOi  the 
immeasurable  substructure  of  the 
earth,  which  naturally  has  no  con- 
cern with  either  view.  Stob.  Eel. 
i.  496  (supra,  p.  262,  3),  and  after 
the  same  authority,  Theod.  Cur, 
Gr.  Aff.  iv.  16,  p.  58,  class  Xeno- 
phanes, Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
etc.,  and  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
together  (without  farther  distinc- 
tion) as  adherents  of  the  doctrine 
of  innumerable  worlds. 

■  Fr.  13  ap.  Eustath.  in  II.  xi. 
27,  and  other  Scholiasts : 
fjv  r*''lpiy  Ka\iov<rty  vi^oi  KtiL  toDto 

TOpfp^'ptOV   KPI   <pOtvtK€Oy  Kol  X^^P^*^ 

iS4<r0ai. 

*  Stob.  i.  680;  Plac.  iii.  2,  12 
(under  the  title  :  vtpl  Kofurrr&v  k<u 
Biarr6yruy  Kcti  r&v  roioirrw)  :  H. 
Tdma  rii  roiavra  vt^v  irfTvpcg- 
fiivtcv  avarfifiara  tj  Kivfipuna,  (iriA^u. 
Cf.  Plac,  ii.  25,  2;  Stob.  i.  610). 
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aggregations  of  burning  and  luminous  vapours,  in  a 
word  as  tiery  clouds,*  which  at  their  setting  were  extin- 
guished like  embers,  and  at  their  rising  were  kindled,' 
or  rather  formed,  anew;^  this  occurred  likewise,  he 
thought,  in  solar  and  lunar  eclipses/  These  masses 
of  vapour  (this  is,  at  any  rate,  expressly  said  in  regard 
to  the  sun)  were  not  supposed  to  move  in  a  circle 
around  the  earth,  but  in  an  endless  straight  line  above 
it ;  and  if  the  course  appears  to  us  circular,  this  is 
only  an  optical  delusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
clouds  which,  when  they  approach  the  zenith,  seem  to 
our  eyes  to  ascend,  and  when  they  go  under  the  horizon, 
to  sink.  It  follows  from  this  that  new  stars  must  be 
continually  appearing  above  our  horizon,  and  that  parts 
of  the  earth  widely  separated  from  each  other  must  be 
enlightened  by  diflferent  suns  ^  and  moons. 

Concerning     lightning     and     the  a^wwrroi  S^cwt.     Somewhat  to 

Dioscuri,   of.  Stob.  p.    614,   692  ;  the  same  effect,  Stob.  i.  612  ;  Pint. 

Plut.  P/flc.  ii.  18;  Galen,  c.  13.  Har.  ii.   13,   7;  Galen,  c.    13,  p. 

»  Srob.  Ed,  i.  622:  E.  ih  v^ip&v  271 ;  Theod.   Cur,  Gr,  Aff.  iv.  19, 

irtvvpa>fi4yt0if   flvtu  rhy  fiKiov  ...  p.  69 ;  Hippol.  I.  c. :  'rh¥  5i  IjXior 

Bf6<ppanros  iv  rois  ipvaucois  7^7pa-  4k     ikiKfmv    irvpiZiwv    aBpot(ofi4tm9 

^«»»  [rhv  f/Atov  thai,  after  Xeno-  ylvtcrOat  KoSt  ixda^ify  ^ficpar. 
phanes)  in  irvpihlwv  fjL^y  rw  trvya-  '  Vide  p.  672,  6. 

BpoiCofAivuy  4k  rris  bypas  bvaBvfjui-  *  Stob.  i.  622,  660  ;  Pint.  Plac. 

Cfws  <ruyaBpoi(6yrwy  8i  rhy  fi\ioy.  ii.  24,  4;    Galen,  c.   14,  p.    *27S; 

Similarly  a8  to  th**  moon,  p.  650.  Sckol.  ad  Plato  Rep,   498   A  (p. 

The  same  is   asserted  in  HippoL  409  Bekk.). 
/.  c. ;  Pint.  ap.  Eus.  /.  c. ;  Plac,  ii.  *  Such  is  the  inference  from 

20,  2,  25,  2 ;  Galen,  H.  phil.  c.  14,  Stob.  i.  634  (Plac.  ii.  24,7  ;  Galt-n. 

10.  Instead  of  vypa  iLyoBu/jLiatris^  c.  14) ;  S.  voWovs  etyai  tikious  «oi 
Galen  has  ^ripoi  irjjLoL  Of.  on  this  fftK-fiias  kotA  rh  KKlfuira  rr^s  7111 
point,  Karsten,  p.  161  sq.  «coi   i.iroTOtius  Koi   C<iyASf  Kara  U 

*  Achill.  Tat.  Isaff,  in  Arat.  c.  nva  Kaiphy  4Kitivruy  rhy  Hckov  <& 

11,  p.  133:  H.  8i  X^7€t  ToJrj  iurripas  riva  avorofi^y  rfjs  yris  oi/K  oUov- 
4k  yt4pay  auytarJivcu  4fu'*vpwy  koDl  fiivriy  6<f>'  rifiuy,  kaU  ofhvs  oMrircpcl 
ff04yyviT0at  irol  &v«(irrc<r0ai  mo-cI  KtytfAfiaro^yra  ^KKtii^iy  ^o^iyf 
MoaKas'  «cal  8t6  fiky  Hwroyrai  ^ow-  6  8*  avrhs  rhv  (JXior  €tf  &ircipoi'  fi^f 
raaiay  tifias  ^x*"'  oyaroX^j,  6t€  8i  TcpoUyai  ^Ktiy  8^  KVKkuffBai  ^la  t^JI' 
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As  to  the  rest  of  the  physical  propositions  attributed 
to  Xenophanes,  some,  it  is  certain,  do  not  belong  to 
him,*  and  others  contain  too  little  that  is  characteristic 
of  his  doctrine,  to  require  particular  mention.*     The 


hic6<rTafTiv.  Cf.  Hippol.  /.  c. :  kwti- 
p-ius  iiKlovs  clvat  Kcd  trtKrivas.  That 
Xenophanes  really  entertained 
these  notions  ifonld  not  be  ade- 
quately proved  by  such  recent  aad 
untrustworthy  evidence,  if  the 
agreement  of  all  these  coHmoh>gical 
indications  and  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter belonging  to  the  first  child- 
hood of  aetr!)nomy  did  not  vouch 
for  their  truth.  Even  the  obvious 
suspicion  of  S'tme  confusion  with 
Heracleitus  must  vanish  on  closer 
examination,  for  the  ideas  of  the 
two  philosophers,  though  in  many 
respects  similar,  have  much  that  is 
essentially  distinct.  The  remark 
of  Karsten,  p.  167.  that  Xeno- 
phanes could  not  have  believed 
there  were  several  suns  and  moons 
in  the  heavens  at  the  Bnme  time, 
and  that  consequently  this  state- 
ment must  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion b«»tween  successive  suns  and 
moons,  and  suns  and  moons  side 
by  side  with  one  another. — is  re- 
futed by  what  has  been  said  in  the 
text.  Teichmiiller  (Siud.  z.  Gesch. 
d.  Begr.  6<il,  621)  observes  that 
since  the  earth,  according  to  Xeno- 
phanes, was  unlimited  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  the  heavens  could 
not  revolve  around  it,  and  conse- 
qu»*ntly  Xenophanes  must  have 
denied  the  rotation  of  the  heavens, 
but  this  is  not  to  the  point.  The 
intinite  extent  of  the  earth  (con- 
ceived as  shaped  like  a  cylinder) 
downward,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  notion  of  the  stars  revolving 
around  it  in  orluts  which,  some- 
times  rising  above  the   pbine  of 


the  horizon,  sometimes  sinking 
below  it,  turn  around  the  earth 
laterallv,  provided  only  that  the 
inclination  of  these  orbits  in  re- 
gard to  the  horizon  were  not 
such  as  to  cause  the  stars  to  go 
under  the  earth  itself.  That  the 
rcvulution  of  the  heavens  is  lateral 
was  the  opinion  also  of  Anaxi- 
menes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes,  and 
Democritus. 

*  For  instance,  the  statement 
of  the  Pseudo-Galen  {H.  PhU.  c. 
13),  that  Xenophanes  believed  all 
the  orbits  of  the  stars  to  lie  in  the 
same  plane  ;  in  regard  to  a  pis- 
sage  where  ^tob.  i.  514,  and  Plut. 
P/ew?.  ii.  16,  have  more  correctly 
Xenocrates  instead  of  Xenophanes, 
and  the  assertion  of  Cicero,  Acad. 
ii.  39,  123,  repeated  by  Lactantius, 
Instil,  iii.  23,  and  defended  by 
Cousin,  22,  that  the  moon  was  said 
by  Xenophanes  to  be  inhabited. 
Brandis,  Comm.  64,  66,  and  Kar- 
sten, p.  171,  remark  that  both 
these  authors  confuse  Xenophanes 
"with  other  philosophers  (eg. 
Anaximander,  Anaxagoras,  Philo- 
laus). 

'  We  are  told  that  he  attri- 
buted the  salt  taste  of  sea  water 
to  its  mixture  with  terrestrial 
elements  (Hippol.  I.  c.) ;  clouds, 
rain,  and  wind,  he  thought,  arose 
from  vapours,  which  the  sun's  heat 
caused  to  escape  from  the  sea 
(8tob.  extracts  from  Joh.  Damasc. 
Parail.  i.  3  ;  Floril.  vol.  iv.  161, 
Mein. ;  Diog.  ix.  19);  the  moon 
shines  by  her  own  light  (Stob.  i. 
666),  and  has  no  influence  on  the 
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ethical  portions  of  his  fragments  cannot,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  included  in  his  philosophy,  because  admirable 
and  philosophical  as  is  the  spirit  revealed  in  them,  he 
never  brought  his  ethics  into  scientific  connection  with 
the  universal  bases  of  his  cosmical  theory.  The  poet 
censures  the  former  luxury  of  his  compatriots ;  *  he 
deplores  on  the  other  hand  that  bodily  strength  and 
agility  bring  more  honour  to  a  man  than  wisdom,  which 
is  far  more  valuable  to  the  state  ;^  he  disapproves  oaths 
as  a  means  of  proof,  because  he  sees  in  them  a  reward 
for  godlessness.'  He  advocates  cheerful  feasts,  seasoned 
with  pious  and  instructive  talk,  but  he  condemns  empty 
conversation,  together  with  the  mythical  creations  of 
the  poets/  Although  this  betrays  the  friend  of  science 
and  the  enemy  of  myths,  yet  on  the  whole  these  say- 
ings do  not  transcend  the  point  of  view  of  the  popular 
gnomic  wisdom.  It  would  be  more  important,  were 
the  assertion  correct,  that  Xenophanes  either  wholly 
denied  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  or  restricted  it  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Deity ;  or,  as  others  say,  that  he 
recognised  the  truth  of  the  perception  of  reason  only, 
and  not  of  the  perception  of  sense.*     The  expressions, 

earth   {ibid,   66  tV    The  soul,  ac-  VU.  Pvd.  6,  p.  530. 
cording  to  the  ancient  notion,  he  '  Fr.  19  ;  ap.  Athen.  x.  413. 

considered  to  be  air  (Diog.  ix.  19 ;  ■  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  15,  1377  a,  19. 

cf.  Tert.  De  An.  c.  43).     Brandia  of  which  Karsten  most  arbitrarily 

Comm.   El.  37,  57,  deduces  from  makes  a  verse, 
this  passage,  and  Xen.  Fr.  3,  that  *  Fr.  17,  21 ;  ap.  Athen.  ii.  54 

Xenophanes  placed  vovs  above  the  e;  xi.  462  c.  782  a  (1036  Dind.). 
^uxh,  and  the  <f>p4yts  above  vovs ;  *  Diog.  ix.  20  :  ^n<r\  8^  Xurimv 

but  I  can  find  it  neither  in  Dio-  irpwrov  ainhv  tiirtiv  iLKordXifwr*  (bnu 

genes  nor  Xenophanes,  nor  can  I  rh,  miyro,    jr\ayf&fi€ifos.     Jhid.  ix. 

consider  it  to  be  the  real  doctrine  72  of  the  Pyrrhonisrs :  obft^poXKi 

of  this  philosopher.  #cal  Hcfo^yiis,  etc.,  Jcar'  avrohs  aice- 

*  Fr.  20,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  324  vtikoI  rvxAt/avirty.    Didymus,  ap. 

b;  cf.  the  anecdotes,  ap.  Plut.  J)e  Stob.  Eel.  ii.  14:  Xenophanes  fini 
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however,  from  which  the  statement  is  derived  have  by 
no  means  this  scope  and  compass.  Xenophanes  ob- 
serves that  truth  is  only  discovered  by  degrees.*  He 
thinks  that  perfect  certainty  of  knowledge  is  not  pos- 
sible ;  if  even  a  man  should  hit  upon  the  truth  in  a 
matter,  he  is  never  absolutely  certain  that  he  has  done 
so ;  and,  therefore,  Xenophanes  designates  his  own 
views,  even  on  the  weightiest  questions,  merely  as  pro- 
babilities.^ But  this  modesty  of  the  philosopher  ought 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  sceptical  theory,  though  it 

taught  that  &s  ipa  Ofbt  fily  oISc     Eleatics  and  Megarics  in  the  pro- 

T^v  a\^(?€tav,  li6Kos  V  4ir\  iram  ri-    position :  St?!*  rhs  ixkv  aieBiiaas  koI 

rvKTW.     Sext.  Math,  vii.  48,  f :  jcoI     ths  ipayrafflas  KarafidKKtiv,  ahr^  dk 

877  di/eiXov  fM^v  ahrh   [rh  ncpiT^piov]        '  ~   -  -  -       - 

Hevo^di^STc,  etc.   Similarly  Pyrrh, 

ii.   18:  uv  Bfytxp.   M-^y  Hard   riyas 

Mtirclty  ird»ra  iucardKrprTOf  etc.    Ihid, 

110  :  Hcvr'i^.  9i  Kterhrohs  its  Mffus 

avrhv    i^riyuvpLfyovs    .  .  .    t^aty^ou 

fih  iraaaif  KariKi\^iy  iivaip€ty,  iWit 

r^u  ixumifioviiefiv  r€  Kaii.^tdrruToyf 

airo\tltrti  r^y  do^curr-fiy.    According 

to  this,  addsSeztus,  he  would  have 

made  \6y05  ^o^affrhs  the  criterion. 

The  former  theory  is  adopted  by 

Hippol.    I.   o. :    oiros   ll<pfi  Trp&ros 

kKaraXjiy^icty  eJycu  vdyrtav,   Epiph. 

Exp.  Fid.  1087   B:    tJyau  8i  .  .  . 

ovhly  iKriOhs,  etc.,  and   Flut.   ap. 

Eus.  2.  c, :  iiro^oIycTCU  84  iral  rhs 

aitrd^atis  ^fi/8ci}  koI   KaJd6\ov  ciw 

abrous  Kod  alnhy  rhy  \6yoy  ZiafidK- 

Xei ;  the  second  by  Proclus  in  Tim, 

78   B.      Disagreeing    with   both, 

Timon  censures  Xenophanes  (vide 

vifrGy  p.  576,  1)  for  admitting  on 

the  one  hand  the  incognisability  of 

thini^s,  and  on  the  other  the  unity 

of  Being;  and  the  Hist,  Phil,  of 

Galen,  c.  3,  p.  234,  says  the  same  of 

him.    Aristocles  lastly  (Eus.  Pr, 

Ev.  xiy.  17.  1)  includes   his  point 

of  view  with  that  of  the  other 


n6yoy  r^  \6y<fi  vtcr^Uiy.  In  the 
utterance  of  Aristotle  with  which 
this  fttssage  is  connected  {infra^ 
§  Melissus)  Melissus  alone  is  in 
question.  It  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  631.  1 ;  658,  1)  that  Arist.  Me- 
iaph.  iv.  6.  foet.  25  ha6  no  connec- 
tion with  it. 

»  Fr.  16  b;  Stob.  ^/.  i.  224  ; 
Floril.  39,  41  :— 

06  roi  iw'  apxrjs  irdyra  9eol  BvTirots 

iv^^fi^ay, 
iWh  xp^ytf  CriTovyrts  itptvplffKOvffiy 

&fjL§ivoy, 

«  Fr.  14,ap.  Sext.  /.  c.  :— 

KoX  rb  filv  olv  (Tcup^s  othis  ayiip 

ydyrr*  ol/li4  ris  iarai 
tlbibSf  A,fKp\  Stay  re  koI  &<r<ra  \iyu 

xtpl  vdyrtay' 
tl  yap  Kol  tA  tid\i<rra  t6xoi  t€T€X«- 

(Tfidyoy  tUrity^ 
alnhs  dfiws  ovk  o78«-    i6K0i   8'  4vl 

jraai  t^vktoi 

(to  have  an  opinion  is  free  to  all), 
ap.  Fr.  16;  Plut  Qu  Conv.  ix.  14, 
7 :    ravra  8c5<${a<rT(u  fiiy  ioiKira 
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arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  sceptical  temperament.  For 
the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  is  not  here  based  on  a 
general  enquiry  into  the  intellectual  &culty  of  man,  it 
is  simply  maintained  as  the  result  of  personal  experi- 
ence ;  consequently,  the  philosopher  is  not  hindered,  by 
the  consideration  of  it,  from  advancing  his  theological 
and  physical  propositions  with  full  conviction.  Even 
the  later  division  of  the  cognition  of  reason  from  the 
deceptive  perception  of  sense  has  not  been  made  as  yet 
— philosophic  theories  are  placeil  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  theories ;  for  this  division  is  founded  by  the 
Eleatics  on  the  denial  of  Becoming  and  Plurality  which 
the  senses  show  us ;  and  to  this  denial,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Xenophanes  did  not  proceed.^ 

irpc(r/3vY<i^s  does  not  imply  that  he 
first  am  red  at  the  theory  of  the 
imity  of  Being  in  his  old  age, 
having  preyiously  been  a  sceptic, 
hut  that  in  spite  of  his  age  (or  aJso 
from  the  weakness  of  age)  he  had 
maintained  the  stnndpoint  of  scep- 
ticism. This  could  not  hare  been 
said  if  he  had  brought  forward  his 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Being  iic 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
poem,  as  the  utterances  (quoted 
above)  which  have  a  sceptic^il  in- 
terpretation. He  himself.  Fr.  14 
(vide  previous  note),  in  the  words 
which  sound  most  sceptical,  refers 
to  what  he  had  taught  respecting 
the  gods  and  the  world  (for  even  S" 
a/ii^l  B^Stv  is  primarily  to  be  con- 
nected with  c(8il>f,  the  words  *  con- 
cerning the  gods,  and  concerning  all 
of  which  I  speak,*  imply  that  he  had 
albo  spoken  of  the  gods);  we  can- 
not, therefore,  suppose  that  his 
sceptical  utterances  belong  to  an 
earlier  epoch  than  his  dogmatical. 


*  This  is  otherwise  explained 
by  Cousin,  p.  48  sq.,  and  by  Kern, 
Beitr.  4;  Xenopk.  13.  Cousin 
thinks  that  the  verges  of  Xeno- 
phanes refer  to  the  polytheistic 
notions  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  Xenophanes  was  only  scepti- 
cal in  regard  to  these.  But  his 
words  seem  to  have  a  more  general 
meaning,  and  his  criricism  of  poly- 
theism cannot  be  called  sceptical, 
as  his  attitude  is  not  uni»ertain  to- 
wards it,  but  hostile.  Kern  is  of 
opinion  that  Xenophanes  distinctly 
enunciated  his  doctrine  of  the  One 
only  in  his  later  life,  after  having 
long  contented  himself  with  doubt- 
ing the  views  of  others.  In  sup- 
port of  this,  he  appeals  to  Timon  s 
verses,  ap.  Sext.  Pyrth.  i.  224,  which 
represents  him  as  complaining:  &s 
Kol  iyiiv  6^9\oy  truKivou  v6ov  i.vri- 
fio\ri(rai  iifi<por€p60\tirros'  8oXf|7  8* 
^S^  i^aTTOLThdny  vp^aBvytv^s  irtwf 
Kal  ifitifO^piffros  (unmindful,  proba- 
bly) airda'-nt  iTKfirTotrvv^s.  5inn|  yhp^ 
etc   (vide  sup.  p.  562,  4).     But 
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There  is  all  the  less  reason  for  ascribing  to  him,  as 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  do,  lof^ical  enquiries  as  well 
as  physical,*  or  for  classing  him  with  the  later  Eristics.* 
His  doctrine  is  rather  Physics  in  the  ancient  and  more 
comprehensive  sense,  and  though  it  is  far  removed 
from  other  purely  physical  theories,  yet  its  physical 
character  comes  out  so  clearly,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  more  abstract  propositions  of  Parmenides,  that  it 
has  been  not  inaptly  described  as  the  link  of  transition 
from  the  Ionian  enquiry  to  the  completed  Eleatic  doc- 
trine of  pure  Being.'  Xenophanes,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  was  himself  a  disciple  of  Anaximander,^  and 
there  is  nothing  against  the  theory  that  he  was  first  in- 
duced by  that  philosopher  to  study  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  he  followed  his  predeces- 
sor only  in  regard  to  a  few  comparatively  subordinate 
points,  whereas  the  main  tendency  of  his  thought  pur- 
sued another  course,  and  led  to  other  results.  Like 
Anaximander,  he  supposed  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants to  have  originated  from  the  drying  up  of  the 
primitive  slime;'  Anaximander  held  that  the  universe 
alternately  sprang    from   the   primitive    matter,   and 

'  Sext.  Math.  vii.  14  :  r&y  9i  the  system  of  Xenophanes  a  union 

HtfAtfni  r^v  ^ikoffo^lap  bwwrrjiffofii'  of   Ionian  and  Pythagorean   ele- 

wnv  B.  yAv  b  KoXo^vMs  rh  ^viTuchy  ments,  but  the  theological  doctrines 

ifia  Koi  KoyiKhy,   &s    ^atrt    riyt f ,  of  Xenophanes  are  more  likely  to 

fitrfipX^o,  have  come  from  him  to  the  Pjtha- 

'  Aristocles,  ap.  Bus.  Pr,  Ev,  goreans    than    vice   versA.      The 

zi.  8,   1 :  B.  8i  icol  ol  ki^  iKtiyov  chronology    also    is    against    this 

robs  ipurriKohs  Kivi\tTavr9s  X^yovs  tlieory,  especially  if  Cousin  is  righ€ 

woKhy  fi^y  iy4finKo¥  XKtYfOv    rots  in  placing  Xenophanes'  birth  in 

^t\off6^iSf  ob  fxify  he6piai»  yi  riya  the  year  617  b.c. 
fioii$€My.  *  Gf.  Diog.  ix.  21,  quoted  infra, 

'  Brandis,    Gr.   Rom.  Phil,  i.  Parm.y  note  1. 
359.    The  view  of  Oousin  is  less  •  Of.  p.  669,  with  p.  255, 251, 1. 

correct  {I,  e,  p.  40, 46).    He  sees  in 
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returned  to  it  again,  and  Xenophanes  taught  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  earth,  which  for  him  is  the  most  im- 
poitant  part  of  the  universe.     His  opinion  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  merely  masses  of  vapour '  reminds 
us  of  the  earlier  doctrine  that  their  fires  are  nourished 
by  the  exhalations  of  the  earth ; '   and  the  infinite 
extension  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  air  above,' 
recalls  the  unlimitedness  of  Anaximander's  primitive 
matter.    But  the  theories  of  Xenophanes  about  the 
universe  generally  are  widely  difierent  from  the  system 
of  Anaximander.     Anaximander  makes,  at  any  rate,  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  formation  and  constitution  of 
the  universe  in  a  physical  manner.    Of  Xenophanes  we 
are  told  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  his  conception  of  the 
stars  shows  clearly  how  little  the  naturalistic  treatment 
of  phenomena  suited  his  mental  tendency.   He  enquires, 
indeed,  concerning  the   principle  of  things,  but  the 
enquiry  immediately  takes  a  theological  turn,  leading 
him  to  test  the  current  opinions  concerning  the  beings 
in  whom  the  ultimate  cause  is  usually  sought, — to  the 
criticism  of  the  belief  in  gods — and  thus  to  the  thought 
of  the  One  eternal  unchangeable  Being  who  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  any  finite  thing.     His  philosophy  is 
only  naturalistic  in  regard  to  its  point  of  departure ; 
in  its  development  it  becomes  a  theological  metaphy- 

'  Cf.  p.  262.  to  me  of  little  consequeDce ;  for  we 

*  According  to  the  PUu.  ii.  25,  do  not  know  whether  Xenophanes 

2,  Xenophanes  thought  the  moon  himself  used  the  expression;  and 

was  a  y^or  irtwiKtiiUvop,  and  that  if  he  did,  his  meaning  oonld  not 

the  comets  and  similar  phenomena  have  been  the  same  as  Anaximan- 

were  iriA'^uoTa  rc^Sr,  in  the  same  dei^s.    He  meant  a  firm  combina- 

way  that  Anaximander,  according  tion,  and  Anaximander  merely  a 

to  Stob.  Ed,  i.  610,  regarded  the  loose  aggregation, 
stars  as  iriA^/iara  kipos.  This  seems  '  Sup,  p.  .666,  6, 
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sic,^  But  since  the  primitive  essence  is  not  apprehended 
in  a  purely  metaphysical  manner  as  Being  without 
further  specific  determination,  but  theologically  as  the 
Deity,  or  as  the  divine  spirit  ruling  in  the  universe, 
Xenophanes  is  not  obliged  to  dispute  the  reality  of  the 
Many  and  the  changeable,  or  to  declare  the  pheno- 
menon to  be  a  deceptive  appearance.  He  says,  it  is 
true,  that  every  thing  in  its  deepest  principle  is  eternal 
and  One,  but  he  does  not  deny  that,  side  by  side  with 
the  One,  there  exists  a  plurality  of  derived  and  transitory 
things ;  and  he  passes  over,  apparently  without  observing 
it,  the  difficulty  which,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is 
involved  in  this  theory  and  the  problem  which  it  pro- 
poses for  enquiry.    Parmenides  was  the  first  who  recog- 

>  Teichmiiller  {Stud,  g,  Geseh, 
d.  Bepr.  612)  is  so  far  quite  right 
in  bis  remark  that  'metaphysics 
-with  Xenophanes  sprang,  not  from 
the  consideration  of  nature,  but 
£rom  the  conflicts  of  Reason  with 
the  existing  theology/  Only  it  is 
rather  inconsistent  with  this  that 
we  should  be  told  also,  in  relation 
to  Xenophanes  {ibid,  620,  698), 
'  If  we  would  understand  the  meta- 
physics of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
we  must  first  study  their  theories 
of  nature/  Even  in  itself,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  this  proposition  is 
not  universally  true  of  the  pr&- 
Socratics  (it  is  only  in  a  certain 
sense  that  we  can  aacribe  to  them 
any  distinction  between  metaphy- 
sics and  natural  enquiries  at  all) ; 
and  among  those  to  whom  it  is  in- 
applicable, I  should  name  Parme- 
nides, Heracleitus,  and  Xenophanes. 
I  cannot  discover  from  Teichmul- 
ler^s  exposition  in  what  manner  his 
theories  of  the  Deity  and  the  unity 
of  the  world  can  hare  arisen  out  of 


the  very  few  physical  propositions 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  Even 
Anaximander's  &rtipoy  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  them.  Teichmiiller 
(p.  620  sq.)  indeed  thinks  that 
Xenophanes  denied  the  movement 
of  the  universe,  because  thecircular 
motion  ascribed  to  it  by  Anaxi- 
mander  would  only  be  possible  if 
the  earth  hung  in  the  midst  of  the 
air,  and  this  seemed  to  him  much 
too  improbable.  The  idea  appears 
to  me  far-fetched,  and  it  has  two 
considerations  against  it — 1,  that 
Xenophanes  (as  observed  on  p. 
670, 1),  though  he  denied  the  crea- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  world, 
yet  expressly  maintained  a  periodi- 
cal change  in  its  conditions ;  and  2, 
that  Anaximander  (cf  p.  252, 1)  did 
not  believe  in  a  cii^ar  movement 
of  the  universe^  and  the  rotation  of 
the  heavenSf  which,  he  taught,  would 
be  quite  compatible  wit^h  ^e  un- 
limitedness  of  the  subterranean 
region  of  the  earth  (cf.  p.  572,  6). 
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nised  this,  and  who  carried  out  the  Eleatic  doctrine  in 
opposition  to  the  popular  notions  with  logical  cousin 
tency,  and  regardless  of  results. 


PARMENIDES.* 


The  great  advance  made  by  the  Eleatic  philosophy  in 
Parmenides  ultimately  consists  in  this,  that  the  unity 


*  Parmenides  of  Elea  vas  the 
"ion  of  Pyres  or  Pyrrhes,  Theo- 
phrast.  ap.  Alex,  in  MetapK  \,  8, 
984  b,  1 ;  Diog.  ix.  21 ;  Suid.  mb  voe. ; 
Theod.  Cur,  Gr.  off.  iv.  7,  p.  67; 
also  ap.  Diog.  ix.  25,  where  (ac- 
cording !•  the  usual  reading)  he 
is  called  the  son  of  Telentagoras ; 
whether,  with  Cobet,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  following  the  evidence 
of  MSS.,  we  omit  the  words  n^pfi- 
rot  rhy  9i  napfi€ri9ii¥t  or  with 
Karsten,  PkU.  Grae.  Rdl  i.  b,  8, 
alter  their  position  .thus:  Z^ivtav 
'£A>c<iTi|t'rovToi''AiroA^^do9ptff  ^aw 
cTvai  ^i'  -xpoviHOis  ^iati  fx«v  TcAcv- 
ray6poVf  64ati  9k  Tl^ipfitvt^ov*  rhy  Hk 
UapiJL^l9iiv  Ilipnros.  He  came  of 
a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
family,  and  we  are  told  first 
joined  the  Pythagoreans.  At  the 
instance  of  Ameinias,  the  Pytha- 
gorean, he  embraced  the  philoso- 
phic life,  and  conceived  such  a 
veneration  for  Diochaites,  likewise 
a  Pythagorean,  that  he  erected  a 
7ip^o¥  to  him  at  his  death  (Sotion 
ap.  Diog.  /.  c).  By  more  recent 
authors  he  is  himself  called  a  Py- 
thagorean (Strabo,  27,  1, 1,  p.  252: 
'£A.?ay  .  .  ^|  ^s  Uapntvl^ris  koL 
Z4\vt$v  iydvorro  &y8pfs  TLvOay6p€iot. 
Callimachus  ap.  Prod,  in  Parm. 
t.  iv.  5  CouB. ;  lambL  V,  P,  267, 
cf.  166 ;  Anon.  Phot  Cod,  249,  p. 
439  a,  86),  and  a  Parmenidean  life 


is  spoken  of  as  synonymous  with 
the  Pythagorean  (Cebes,  Tab.  c 
2 :  nv$aiy6pu6y  rum  koI  nap/»Mtn9ftmr 
4(il\mKi9s  0iop),  In  his  philosophic 
opinions,  however,  he  mostly  ra- 
sembledXenophanes,  whose  scholar 
and  acquaintance  he  is  asserted  to 
have  been,  though  less  decidedly 
by  Aristotle  {Metaph.  i.  5.  986  h, 
22 :  6  yhp  n.  ralnov  Xiyerau  /xaBn- 
rifs)  than  by  others :  Pint.  ap.  Eus. 
Pr.  Ev.  i.  8.  6 ;  Eus.  ibid.  xit.  17, 
10,  cf.  X.  14,  16 ;  Clem.  Strom,  i. 
301  D  ;  Diog.  /.  c;  Simpl.  PhfS.  2 
a;  Sext.  Math.  vii.  Ill;  Suid. 
Ilap/i. ;  on  the  other  hand,  Theo- 
phrast  ap.  Alex  I.  c.  says  only: 
ro^^  [aci'o^kUei]  iwirY€96fi9P9S 
napfi.  He  could  not,  however, 
have  rera<iined  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  him,  as  both  lived  to- 
gether for  some  time  in  Elea.  The 
two  assertions  are  compatible,  if  we 
suppase  Parmenides  to  have  been 
closely  and  personally  connected 
with  the  Pythagoreans,  and  to 
have  learned  much  £rom  them  in 
regard  to  his  moral  life ;  but  in 
regard  to  his  philosophic  convic- 
tion, to  have  been  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  Xenophanes,  and,  like 
Empedocles,  to  have  approved  of 
the  Pythagorean  life,  but  not  to 
have  been  an  adherent  of  the  Py- 
thagorean system.  (This  is  pro- 
bably the  meaning  of  Diogenes, 
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of  all  Being,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Eleatics,  was    . 
apprehended  by  him  in  a  much  nK>Te  definite  manner    I 


I.  e.,  vhen  he  sftjs :  S/tmt  V  ody 
iuniaas  mal  Ecyo^yovf  o&fr  1iKo\o6' 
0riirtw  abr^f  iko\ov9ur  designating 
here,  as  also  in-  what  follows,  inti- 
nukte  and  personal  relation.)  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  all  that  we  know  as  to  the 
date  of  the  two  philosophers,  that 
Pamienides  shonld  have  been 
tanght  by  Anaximander.  When, 
therefore,  Diog.  I.  e.  says :  Ilapfic- 

Pl^HS.  M\K99ff9  Ec»o^^vf,  rOVTOV 
^6^peurros  4y  rf  i-riroaf  'AFa|(<- 
fidptpotf  ^ifirlff  &irov0'ax,  rovroy  must 
not  be  applied  to  Parmenides,  but 
to  Xenophanes ;  and  when  Baidas 
says  of  Parmenides  that,  according 
to  Theopbrastus,  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Anaximander,  he  has  evidently 
misunderstood  the  passage  of  Diog. 
which  he  quotes.  There  is  a  snr- 
prising  statement  (cf.  Marc.  Ga- 
pella,  De  Nupt.  M.  et  V.  1 4)  bysoMs 
scholastics  tDAt  Parmenides  learned 
logic  and  astronomy  in  Egypt^  on 
which  ef.  Brandis,  Comm.  172; 
Karsten,  p.  1 1  sq.,  Notices  et  Ex- 
traits  des  ManuscrUs,  t.  zx.  b,  12 
(from  Remigius  of  Anxerre);  cf. 
Schol.  inArist.  533  a,  18  sqq.  The 
time  at  which  Parmenides  lived 
is,  indeed,  known  in  general,  but 
to  fix  it  precisely  is  difficult. 
Diog.  ix.  28,  places  his  prime 
(doubtless  after  ApoUodoms)  in 
the  69th  Olympiad  (504-500  bcA 
and,  therefore,  to  assign  the  79tn 
(in  accordance  with  Scaliger  ap.* 
Karsten,  p.  6  ;  Fiilleborn,  Beitr,  vi. 
9  sq.;  Stallbaum  Plat.  Parrfi.  24 
A  sq.;  Theat  183  E.  Soph.  217 
C)  appears  to  me  exceedingly 
hazardous.  Whether  ApoUodorus, 
however,  founds  his  calculation  on 
definita  data,  and  not  merely  (as 


Diels  thinks  (Rh.  Mkis.  xxxi.  34 
8q.)>  on  the  general  synchronism 
with  Heradeitus,  is  uncertain.  On 
the  other  hand,  Plato  (Parm,  127 
A  sq. ;  ThetBt.  183  E:  8cf>h.  217 
C)  represents  Socrates  in  very 
early  youth  {e^^pa  v4os)  as  meet* 
ing  Parmenides  and  Zen*  in 
Athens;  Parmenides  being  then 
about  65,  and  Zeno  about  40 :  and 
on  this  occasion!  the  dialectic  dis- 
eusflions  va.  the-  dialogue  bearing 
his  name  are  pbced  in  the  mouth 
of  Parmenides.  Supposing  So- 
crates at  that  date  to  have  been< 
only  15,  we  should  have  the  year 
of  Parmenidea'  birth  in.  519  or  520' 
9.C.  If,  mth  Grote  {Hist,  of  Gr. 
viii.  145  sq.,  ed.  of  1872),  we 
assign  as  the  date  of  the  dialogue 
448  B.C.,  we  should  get  513  b.c.  If 
witb  Hermann  {De  Theoria  Lei.  7 ; 
Pe  Philos,  Ion..  Matt.  11),  we  ac- 
cept the  remark  of  Synesius  {Ccdv. 
Enoom.  c.  17)  that  Socrates  was  25 
years  old,  as  historical  evidence^ 
we  should  get  510  b.c.  But  there 
la  nothing  to  justify  our  accepting 
this  Platonic  expositibn  as  histori- 
cal evidence.  Even  Athen.  ix.. 
505  sq*  and  Macrobius,  Sat.  i.  1, 
question  its  chronological  accuracy. 
For  if  the  contcLt)  of  the  conver* 
sations  said  to  have  been  held  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Parmenides 
are  not  historical,— if  the  gist  of 
the  Platonic  story,  viz.,  the  definite 
scientific  influence  of  Parmenides* 
upon  Socrates,  must  certainly  be 
an  invention,  why  should  not  it» 
setting,  the  meeting  of  the  two  meiii 
and  the  more  specific  circumstances 
of  this  meeting,  to  which  their 
particular  ages  at  that  time  be- 
longi  be  also  an  invention?    This 
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than  by  Xenophanes,  and  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
concept  of   Being.     Xenophanes,  together  with    the 


would  not  make  Plato  gailtj  of  a 
'deliberate  falsehood'  (Braniis,  i. 
376)  in  the  one  caae  more  than  in 
the  other ;  otherwise  we  mnst 
also  condemn  the  apparent  cir- 
cumstantiality of  the  openings 
of  the  Proiojfonu,  TheaUtus,  Sym" 
posium,  and  other  dialogues  as 
falsehood.  The  poetical  license  is 
equally  great  in  both  instances. 
Alberti  {Socrates,  p.  16  sq.)  is  of 
opinion  that  Plato  did  not  so 
entirely  renounce  the  laws  of  pro- 
bability ss  to  make  his  fictions 
contain  historical  impossibilities. 
In  reply  to  this,  we  need  only  ask, 
"What,  then,  are  all  the  numerous 
and  striking  anachronisms  in 
Plato's  dialogues  (of.  Zeller,  Abh.  d. 
Bed,  Acad.  1873 ;  Hiet.  Phil.  Kl. 
79  sqq.)  but  historical  impossi- 
bilities? What  can  be  conceived 
more  improbable  than  that  So- 
crates and  the  Eleatic  philosophers 
held  all  the  conversations  which 
Plato  puts  into  their  mouths? 
How  do  we  know  that  Plato  and 
his  disciples  were  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  precise  chrono- 
logy of  Parmenides  to  make  these 
statements,  though  they  may  have 
been  invented,  appear  impossible  to 
them  ?  Why,  lastly,  should  Plato 
hare  hesitated  to  represent  Par- 
menides as  younger  than  he  really 
was,  while  he  makes  Solon,  in  a 
similar  case,  and  with  the  same 
appearance  of  historical  exactitude 
(Tim.  20  E  sqq.),  at  least  twenty 
years  too  young  ?  There  would  be 
amply  sufficient  motive  for  Plato's 
exposition  even  if,  in  fact,  Par- 
menides never  met  Socrates,  or 
came  to  Athens  (a  point  we  can- 
not decide).     To  explain  to  his 


disciples  the  relation  of  the  Eleatic 
system  to  his  own,  it  was  necessary 
that  Socrates  should  be  confronted 
with  the  teachers  of  the  Eleatic 
doctrine,  and,  preferably,  with  the 
head  of  the  school;  and  if  onoe 
this  were  ^one,  the  rest  inevitably 
follows.  (Cf.  Steinhart.  Plato's 
Werke,  iii.  24  sqq. ;  and  Seller, 
Abhand'ung,  p.  92  sqq.)  The  histo- 
rical accuracy  of  the  Platonic  ex- 
position was  at  first  defended  bj 
Steinhart,  AUg.  Ene.  v.  Ersck.  und 
Griiber,  sect.  iii.  B,  xii.  233  sq., 
and  by  myself.  Plat.  8imd,  191.  In 
its  favour,  vide  Schleiermacher, 
Plato's  W,  W.  i.  2,  99 ;  Karsten, 
Parm.  4  sq. ;  Brandis,  /.  c. ;  M ul- 
laeh,  -FVojT^OT.  PKilos,  Gr,  i.  109; 
Schuster,'  HcraklU.  368,  &c 
Cousin,  Fragm,  Philos.  i.  51  sq., 
would,  at  any  rate,  hold  to  the 
presence  of  the  two  Eleatics  in 
Athens,  though  he  fixes  their  date 
in  01.  79,  and  gives  up  their  con- 
versation with  Socrates.  Schaar- 
Bchmidt  does  the  same,  while 
contesting  the  genuineness  of  the 
Parmenides.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius,  Chron.  OL 
80,  4,  and  Syncellus,  254  C,  are 
traceable  to  Plato:  these  place 
Parmenides,  together  with  Eanpe- 
docles,  Zeno,  and  Heradeitus,  in 
the  period  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eus.  01,  86,  Syric.  257 
G,  make  him  even  25  years  later, 
contemporary  with  Democritns, 
Gorgias,  Pio<licus,  and  Hippias. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  the 
life  of  Parmenides,  except  that 
he  gave  laws  to  the  Eleans 
(Speusippus  ap.  Diog.  ix.  23 ;  cf. 
Strabo,  I.  c),  which  they  swore 
afresh  every  year  to  obey  (PluU 
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unity  of  the  world-forming  force  or  deity,  had  also 
maintained  the  miity  of  the  world;  but  he  had  not 
therefore  denied  either  the  plurality  or  the  variability 
of  particular  existences.  Parmenides  shows  that  the 
All  in  itself  can  only  be  conceived  as  One,  because  all 
that  exists  is  in  its  essence  the  same.  But  for  this 
reason  he  will  admit  nothing  besides  this  One  to  be  a 


Adv.  Col  32,  3,  p.  1126).  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  firom  this  that 
he  onl^  applied  himself  to  philo- 
sophy in  his  later  life  (Steinhart^ 

A.  Enc.  L  0.  234),  which  is  not 
asserted  by  any  of  our  authorities. 
The  opinion  of  Deutinger  {Getoh, 
d.  PkUos,  i.  a,  868  sqq.),  that  he 
was  oriffinally  a  Physicist,  and  was 
first  led  to  his  doctrine  of  the  One 
by  Anaxagoras,  is  as  contrary  to 
chronological  possibility  as  to  the 
internal  relation  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. All  antiquity  is  unanimous 
in  paying  homage  to  the  personal 
and  philosophical  character  of  F&r- 
menides.  The  Eleatic-in  Plato, 
Soph,  237  A,  calls  him  nap/xcWSi|s 
6  fi4yas ;  Socrates  says  of  him  in 
Theat.  183  E :  n.  8i  fioi  paiMerai, 
rh  rov  *0fifip0Vf  cd9o76s  r«  Sjua  itiySs 
Tff  .  .  .  Koi  fiot  iil>d9ni  fid$os  ri  f^^ciy 
Tcurrdjratri  ywvtuov\  in  Parm,  \2^ 

B,  he  is  described  as  an  old  man 
of  noble  appearance ;  and  Aristotle, 
Metaph.  i.  5,  986  b,  25,  gives  him 
decidedly  the  preference  scientific- 
ally to^Xenophanes  and  Melissus; 
not  to  mention  more  recent  authors. 
Parmenides  expounded  his  philo- 
sophic opinions  in  a  didactic  poem, 
frngments  of  which  have  been  col* 
lected  and  explained  by  writers 
mentioned  gup.  p.  534,  3,  and  also 
by  Theod.  Vatke,  Farm,  Vel.  Doc- 
trina  (Berl.  1864),  and  by  H. 
Stein,  8ymb,  Philol.  Bonnens.  763 
0qq«     CalUmachiis,  according  to 


Diogenes  ix.  32,  doubted  its 
genuineness ;  but  that  is  untiertain 
and  unimportant  for  us.  The  title 
vff/4  ^6a-€wSf  which  cannot  with 
certainty  be  deduced,  from  Theoph. 
ap.  Diog.  yiii.  56,  is  ascribed  to 
the  work  by  Sext.  Math,  vii.  HI ; 
Simpl.  J)e  Coelo,  249  b,  23  ;  Schol, 
in  Ariat,  509  a,  38,  and  others. 
Porph.  Antr.  Nymph,  c.  22,  calls  it 
^wriKhv ;  Suidas  ^vaioKoyla ;  the 
Platonic  designation  irc/>2  ruv  tvrus 
Srr»v  (Prod,  in  Urn.  6  A,  cf. 
Simpl.  Ph/8.  9  a)  refers  only  to  the 
first  part;  the  KotrftoKoyla  (Pint. 
AmatoT,  13,  11,  p.  756)  to  the 
second.  These  two  parts  we  shall 
discuss  further  on.  The  statement 
that  Parmenides  also  wrote  in 
prose  (Suidas,  mb  voe.)  is  no  doubt 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  Plato  says  in  Soph,  237  A. 
The  supposed  prose  fragment  in 
SimpL  Phi/a.  76,  is  certainly  spu- 
rious. The  ancieots  recognised  only 
one  work  of  this  philosopher,  vide 
Diog.  ProcBm,  16;  Plato,  Parm. 
128  A,  G;  Theophr.  ap.  Diog.  yiii 
55;  Clemens,  Strom,  v,  552  C; 
SimpL  Phys,  31  a.  Opinions  as  to 
the  artistic  character  of  the  work 
are  to  be  found  in  Cic.  Aifod,  ii, 
23,  74 ;  Plut.  De  Aud.  po.c2;  Be 
Audiendo,  c.  13  (p.  16,  45) ;  Procl. 
tn  Parm,  iv.  62  Cous,  Further  de- 
tails respecting  the  work  and  its 
history  are  given,  ap.  Karsten,  l.  Cm 
15  sqq. 
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reality.  Only  Being  is :  non-Being  can  as  little  exist 
as  it  can  be  expressed  or  conceived;  and  it  is  the 
greatest  mistake,  the  most  incomprehensible  error,  to 
treat  Being  and  non-Being,  in  spite  of  their  undeniable 
difference,  as  the  same.*  This  once  recognised,  every- 
»  Parm,  ▼.  88  :— 

livBov  iuco6ffas, 
tChrtp  Mol  fjLOvva*  9iC'fi<n6s9liri¥ofi(rai. 
85.  ^  /iii',  tivcts  %<mif  Tff  xal  i»i  oIk 

f<m  1LI/1  thai, 
w§t$ovs  itrri  KiXwOot,  iLXrfitlri  yiip 

owriiti' 
i  V  &s  oitK  itrnv  re  icoU  &r  xf*^* 

iori  nil  ttJyeUf 
r^v  94  rot  ^pd(»  vayaircid^<|  Hfifuy 

ikTap>ir6w' 
ofht  yhp  &y  yvoiris  r6  yt  fi^  ihy,  od 

ykp  4^tKThy  (al.  iurwrrhf), 
40.  oiht  ^pdffcus'  rh  yhip  tiinh  vcctr 

i<rri¥  TC  KdX  cImii. 

That  does  not  moan,  however^ 
*  Thinking  and  Being  are  the  same ; ' 
the  context  shows  that  tvriv  is  ta 
be  read,  and  the  translation  should 
stand  thns :  '  For  the  sanw  thing 
can  be  thought  and  can  be^'  only 
that  which  can  be,  can  be  thought, 
V.  48 :  XP^  "^^  \4y*ty  rh  vimy  rh  hv 
ffifiwai'  (So  Simpl.  Pk^8.  10  a; 
Mullach  prefers  \4y€iv  r«  yocty  ^ 
4oy  Kftfi.  Stein's  reading  is  still 
simpler:  Xfh  ^k  \4ytu^rh  vowf  t* 
ihv  tfifityai,  Grauert,  ap.  Brandis, 
i.  879,  reads :  xp^  ^*  Kiy^iyrt  votiv 
t\  ihy  Ift^cvot,  OF,  xp^  '^  \4y€iv. 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty, as  we  do  not  know  the  con- 
nection in  which  these  versea 
originally  stood). 

IWi  yiip  •Tmu 
fiflUkp  8*  ohK  cTvoi'  rd  rt  <rt  ppd(w$M 

Aymya,' 
45.  irp&Top  TTitrV  &^*  6iov  81^0-iof 

f  TpTf  v6iifM, 


ainkp  frtir'  iiirh  r^r,  fjy  8^  fiporok 

ci8<(rcf  Miy 
irXACorroi  HUcpavof  iifirixc»lii  7^  ^r 

ainAy 
o*HtB€vaf  l96y^i  irXjorfterhy  y6oy.  01  M 

^p^wrroi 

tutptra  ^vXa, 
ois  rh  w4\uy  rt  ica2  olm  Jmu  to^^ 

y§v6fiurrai 
k'  06  ratnhy,  wdvrtty  Zh  iraXiyrp&rSs 

ifrri  K4Ktv$ot, 

V.  62  :— 

ob  yhp  fi-fynrt  rovro  8of  j,  «Imu  fiif 
46yra 

(This  verse  I  agree  with  Mullach 
in  placing  here.  His  enumeration 
differs  from  that  of  Karsten  by  one. 
In  regard  to  the  reading,  rovro  8aps 
cTvw  seems  to  me  the  most  proba- 
ble, according  to  Bergk's  observa- 
tions, ISeitsckr.  fur  Alterthumsw. 
1854,  p.  488.  Stein,  /.  e.  485,  pre- 
fers Hoftij.) 

&XAJk  0^  r^ffV   &^*   6iov  iif^aios 

ttpy§  vi^fta, 
/niB4  <r'  HBos  itoK^tpoy  Hhy  jcari 

rfiv9€  $td(r6n, 
55.  v»fi^  HffKowoy  6fifM  xai  4x^c<r- 

ffoy  &KOv^y 
Kol  y\&<r<ray*  Kpiyou  8i  X4^y  xoK^ 

9npiv  f\rYxoy 
41  4fi4B9y  ffn%4yra^  /itfroc  8*  Ihi  ftvBos 

69o7o 
Xtlftrai,  its  ivriy. 

The  fiindamental  idea  in  this  de» 
monstration  is  expressed  by  Aria 
taae,  Ph^8,  k  3,  ia7  a,  I;  of,  186 
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thing  elfie  follows  by  simple  inference.'  Being  cannot 
begin,  or  cease  to  exist.  It  was  not,  it  wUl  not  be,  but 
it  i«,  in  a  full  undivided  Present.*  Whence  could  it 
have  been  derived?  Out  of  non-Being?  But  non- 
Being  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  produce  anything. 
Out  of  Being  ?  This  could  not  produce  anything  ex- 
cept itself.  And  the  same  holds  good  of  destruction.' 
Speaking  generally,  however,  what  has  been  or  will  be 
is  not ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  Being  that  it  is  not.^ 


a,  22  sqq.  in  the  proposition,  8n 
irAyra   \vy    c2    rh   ov  %¥•  tn/ifjiaiv^i. 
Similarly  Theophrastns  and  £ad&- 
mns,  p.  474,  1,  third  editien. 
>  Verse  68  :— 

iLy6\§$p6y  itrriv, 
oZXoy,  tiovyoy^pts  re  iccU  iirptfAh  4^ 
iir4XMrroy, 

•  V.  61  :— 

otf  iroT*  (bif  oiiV  Itrrcu,  iwtl  inhf  Mariy 

ty^w§xfs ;    • 

{vycx^t  denotes,  m  is  dear  from  V. 
78  sqq.,  the  undivided ;  and  in  this 
place,  not  Ihe  undivided  inmace^hxxt 
in  time.  Being  is  undivided ;  there- 
fore no  part  of  its  ezistenee  can  lie 
in  the  future  or  in  the  pasl. 

•  V.  62:— 

«^  'w6ew  ab^dy ;  o0r*  iK  fiij  iSyros 

i^dff$€u  0*  Mh  youy  oh  yip-  ^arhy 

Mh  yoTirSy 
65.  li^rty  iwtn  obit  Harr  riJ^ttv  fuy 

Koi  XP^^*  Sptrty 
fkrrtpoy  ^  wp6a'B9y  rod  fiTiHtvht  &^ci- 

/iwoy  ^G/ ; 
offrwr  fj  irdfiwtai^AMfigy  xP^AviffTUf 

noOid. 


oifB4  tot'  iK  rod  i6yros  ipfiffti 
irl<mos  i<rx^ 

y(yy€<f6cd  ri  wop*"  ahrS.  rod  cTvcirfV 
(Preller  has  this  instead  of 
To(^««r«K  Hiit.  Phil  p.  93) 

9ifr§  y*y4o$at 

otfr*  8\Xwr$m  Mim  SIkti.  In  V. 
66,  rod  firii.  h^.  means  '  beginning 
from  nothing.'  ^Oy  I  take  to  be  a 
contraction  of  ^vmu,  governed  by 
ipo'ty,  Vatke,  I.  e.  49,  and  appa- 
rently Pteller,  Pkil,  Gr.  Bom,  No. 
145,  mnke  it  a  participle,  vrhich 
causes  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion. 

♦  V.  71  :— 
4  8^  Kpfo'ir  ircpt  ro^vr  iy  r^8*  ^o*- 

l^iy  ^  olfK  Hirny.  Kiicpircu  V  ody, 

Atrirtp  iiyiyKrif 
r^y  ft^y  i§y  iLyhtroy^  ky^nntitoy,  0^ 

ykpiXffi^i 
Ivrly  iWt,  tV  8*  fi<rrf  Wx«iy  iral 

irfirvfMty  ^tyok, 
75.  irdf  8*  hy  Ivcira  WXoi  rh  i6y 

inis  3*  &y  ICC  y4yoiro  ; 
ff  7f  y4yoir*  obx  Iitt',  oW  ft  irort 

ribs  y4vwis  f»\»  kiciafivrrai  Jtol  &iri- 
vrot  8\9$pot, 

On  aoeonnt  of  this  denial  of  Be- 
coming,  Fia,U>  ^Tkeat.  181  A)  oalU 
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Being  is  moreover  indivisible;  for  there  is  nowhere 
anything  distinct  from  it  by  which  its  parts  might  be 
divided :  all  space  is  filled  by  Being  alone.'  It  is  im- 
movable, in  one  place,  for  itself  and  identical  with 
itself ;  ^  and  since  it  cannot  be  incomplete  or  defective, 
it  must  be  limited.'  Nor  is  Thought  separate  from 
Being;    for  there  is  nothing  outside  Being,  and    all 


the  Eleatici  ol  rov  HXav  ffraffiArcu  ; 
and  Aristotle,  according  to  Sezt 
Math.  X.   46,  designates  them  as 

Gf.  what  is  cited  from  Arist^otle, 
p.  687,  3,  and  from  Theophrastiu, 
p.  642,  1. 
>  V.  78:— 

ohhh  6taip^6¥  iffruff  iw€\  irar  iTrhf 

M4  ri  x*^P^*P^'   ^^  ^  irKiop 

iffrlif  iirros, 
r^  |wcx«f  vay  itrrtPf  ihy  yhp  Uvri 

(Of.  Earsten,  /.  o.,  as  to  the  reading 
of  v.  79,  which  is  not  improv-ed 
by  substituting  in}  for  rif ,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Mullach.) 
This  verse  I  agree  with  Hitter,  i. 
493|  is  to  be  connected  with  V.  90 : — 

XffViTO'f  3*  tymt  mtUvra  w6tf 

vaptSvra  ti*ficU»r  (considered  the 

distant  as  something  present) 

otf  yhp  iivoTfili^Mi  rh  ihtf  toS  46yros 

o(h§  ffKJiifdfiwoyjrJafni  irdrrut  Kark 

KSfflAOy 

(kroTfi^u  is  to  be  taken  intransi- 
tively, or  else  we  should,  with  Kjir- 
aten,    substitute  for   '&TOT/t.    rh* 
irortin^uTcu)  ;  cf.  V.  104  sqq. 
»  V.  82  ff :— 


eArkp  ixiyfiTov  fuydXmy  iv  ye^iptort 

iirriy,  tufoipx*^*  inftEuarw,  iw^  y4w^* 
ffis  arol  iKt9pos 

vUrris  &Xn^r' 
rttvrhy  V  iy  rwvr^  tc  pAvvw  kq0 

kmir6  re  KcXrai. 
How  Parmenides  proved  the  im- 
mobility of  Being,  we  are  not  told. 
The  passage   in    Theat.    180    £, 
leaves  it  undecided  whether  the 
reason  there  given  belongs  to  him, 
or  primarily  to  Melissus.    Favori- 
nus,  ap.  Diog.  iz.  29,  ascribes  one 
of  Zeno's   arguments  to   Parme- 
nides, vide  infra,  Zeno. 
•  V.  86  sqq. :—    * 
otrms  tfurtHoy  Mi  /i4yw   Kpar^pii 

ykp  oydryKfi 
w^iparoi  iy  Zwiunauf  Ix**?  ^^  M^' 

i^ii^Xs  44pyti, 
(According  to  Simplicius,  9  a, 
whereas  p.  7  a,  31  b,  re  is  sub- 
stituted lor  rh.  Other  changes  are 
unnecessary,  rh  refers  as  a  rela- 
tive to  welfares) : — 
o0KCfccy  oitK  &rcAc^i)roy  rh  4hp  B4fus 

cTvcu* 
4<rrl  yhp  ohK  4ieit^v4sf  4h9  94  (sc 

ir^timiiToy)  icc  irayrhs  iH^Tro, 
Further  details  later  on.  When 
Epiph.  Exp.  Fid.  1087  C.  says  of 
Parmenides  rh  &ir«i^or  lAeycy  ipx^y 
r&y  irdprmyy  he  is  confusing  him 
with  Anaximander. 
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thought  is  thought  of  Being.*  Being  is  in  a  word, 
therefore,  all  that  really  exists  as  Unity  without  be- 
coming or  passing  away,  without  change  of  place  or  of 
form :  a  whole,  throughout  undivided,  homogeneous,  on 
all  sides  equally  balanced,  and  in  all  points  equally 
perfect.  Parmenides  therefore  compares  it  to  a  well- 
rounded  sphere.'  Consequently  the  unanimous  testimony, 
therefore,  of  later  writers  that  according  to  Parmenides 
Being  exists  and  nothing  besides,  and  that  the  All  was 
regarded  by  him  as  one  eternal  inmiovable  essence,' 


«  V.  94aqq.:— 

rmnhw  8'  ivrX  vouv  re  koI  otvticip 

ion  v6nfML. 
oi  yhp  &MV  rovi6vr9s  iv  f  irM^aruT" 

fAikoy  iorlp 
tvp^fftif  rh  rotly  oh9hf  *fhp  Hffrtv  ^ 

&\\o  Tdp^i  Tov  iSrros.      Cf.  V.  43 
(mj».  p.  584,  1). 

•  V.  97:— 

olov    (Simpl.    olKov)    iLKirrr6¥    t* 

fficycu,  f  w-drr'  ovoi;^  IfrrXv^ 
tatra  fiporoi  KariO^rrOf   jrt-roiBSTts 

100.  jlyywBcd    tc    KaX    iXXwrBtu^ 

9tyal  re  Koi  oifKl, 
Koi  r^ow  iiWdirfftip  hd  r«  XP^ 

ainkp  /irl  (Kanten  for  ivti)  itupox 

fdmoBw  ^^k^kKov  ffipalfiijs  ivaXiy* 

KlO¥  6yK^, 
l/L^fTtrMw  ItroitaKks  wJann'  rh  yhp 

oCrt  Ti  fi€7(o¥ 
105.   olht    n    ^6r9po¥    wtX4yat 

o1h€  yiLp  oitK  4hy  Him  r4  kw  to^ 

fuy  UtivBcu 
els  dfihy,  olh*  ihp  tffriv  %ws  tSri  k€p 

46ptos  (Mull,  for :  ictphp  46yT.) 


TJ  fiaXXop  rp  8'  ^offop^  itrtX  wop 
i<mp  &irv\op. 

9  7^  'rapr6$fp  loop  6fMs  ip  TMtpaoi 

icvptZ 

■  Plato,  Form.  12S  A:  oh  /jAp 
yhpip  Tots  ToiiifMoip  tp  ^s  •Troi 
rh  TOP  ical  ro6rup  r^Kfiiipia  vopi- 
X«t.  Theaet  180.  £ :  M4\urooi  t§ 
ical  Tlapfitpl^cu  .  .  .  9iloxvpiCoprat, 
if  CK  Tf  wdvra  4orl'  xol  c0Ti|icci^ 
alrh  4p  abr^,  o^k  txop  X^po»  4p  p 
KiPtirai,  Soph.  242  D  (sup.  p. 
523, 2) ;  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  5,  986  b, 

10  {ibid,  note  2)  ;  ibid.  1.  28 :  -popk 
yiip  rh  hp  rh  /t^  hv  ob$hp  i^i&p  fhcu 
Tlapfi.,  4^  iLpdymis  %p  ofcrcu,  •7rai  rh 
l»  Koi  iWo  ov$4p.  iii.  4,  1001  a, 
31.  If  Being  as  such  is  absolute 
substance,  hoir  are  we  to  conceive 
the  Many?  t^  7^^  Sfrcpor  rov  6pros 
oifK  ioriPy  &or*  Korh  rhv  Tlapfi€pi9ov 
X6yop  ovfifiaiptip  iLvdymi  Iv  &xapra 
cTrcu  r&  Upra  KaX  rovro  ttpou  rh  6p, 
Fhya,  i.  2,  sub  init. :  kpdytcn  8'  ^oi 
Itlop  ttpcu  r^p  hpx^P  1^  jrXtiovSf  ira2 
§1  fdctp,  Ijroi  ixlvrirop,  tis  ^1101  Hap* 
fiwUhis  Kol  fH4\ioooSt  etc  The 
criticism  of  this  opinion,  however, 
does  not  properly  belong  to  Phy- 
sics, nor  yet  to  the  investigation  of 
first  principles:    oit  7^  Irt  dipxh 


ios 
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is,  in  fact,  correct ;  but  the  proposition  that  the  world 
is  eternal  and  imperishable  cannot,  strictly  speakin^^, 
be  attributed  to  this  philosopher ;  iov  if  all  plurality  or 
change  are  denied  thare  can  be  no*  question  of  a  world 
at  all.  For  the  same  reason  it  appears  thai^  Paimenides 
did  not  designate  Being:as  the  Deity : '  we  give  the  name 
of  the  Deity  *  to  the  primitive  essence  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  world ;  a  philosopher  who  wholly  dbnies 


iiFTiVy  cl  li^  ijl6vov  kqX  ofhus  «r  ^ffrip 
(similar! J  Metaph  I  5).  Ibid,  186 
b,  17  ;  and  Metaph,  I.  c.  986  b,  18. 
on  the  Limitedoeas  of  Being,  with 
Parmenides ;  cf.  Simpl.  Phi/a,  25 
a,  and  29  a:  &t  6  *A\4^avifyos  U- 
ropu^  6  fxhv  B96<ppaaros  ofhots  iK- 
rlBerat  (sc.  rhf  Tlopfievl^ov  X^w) 
iv  ry  ^pdtrtf  rris  ^iMrtfc^f  Uro^iar 
th  TOfA  rh  tv  otK  hr,  rh  ohK  hy  ou9^¥, 
Ik  &pa  rh  6ir  El^/ios  84  oHfroft'  rh 
Topk  rh  h»  ottK  6v.  aXAA  kcH  fiovax&S 
\4y9rai  rh  6if,  Iv  &fM  rh  6y.  Sim- 
plidns  adds  that  be  did  not  find 
this  in  the  Physics  of  Eudemus ; 
but  he  quotes  a  passage  from  that 
work  which  censures  Parmenides 
for  not  having  distinguished  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  con- 
cept of  Being  is  employed,  and  as- 
serts that  even,  had  it  only  one 
sense,  the  unity  of  aU  Being  coold 
not  be  demonstrated.  This  is  also 
objected  by  Aristotle,  Phi/a.  i.  8, 
186  a,  22  sqq.,  and  ey  2.  The  words 
iX\k  KcA  fu>yax&s  Xiytrat  rh  hp  are 
in  any  case  only  an  emendation  of 
Eudemus ;  of  Parmenides  he  says 
himself,  I,  c,  and  Aitstotle  sajp, 
Phys,  I.  o,t  that  he  did  net  thmk 
of  the  various  senses  of  Being,  fh)m 
which  it  naturally  follows  Siat  he 
did  not  expressly  discriminate 
them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
the  statements  of  more  recent 
Attthon;  they  are  to  be  found  in 


Brandis,  Comm,  El.  136  sqq.,  and 
Kanten,  Parm,  158, 168.  Concern- 
ing a  proof  of  the  unity  of  Being, 
vrongly  attributed  to  J^armenides 
by  Porphyry,  we  shall  ^>eak  fur- 
ther on. 

>  Stob«  Ed.  i.  416.;  Plut  Plae. 
li  4,  3  (tup.  p.  665, 3).  It  is  more 
correct  to  call  the  AU,  one,  eternal, 
unbecome,  unmoved^  etc.,  as  we  find 
in  Plato.  Theat,  181  A  (oc  rovZXom 
ffrairiSirai)  ]  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  3, 
984  a.  28  sqq.  (Ij^  ^(TMovrtf  clyoi 
rh  -ray) ;  Theophr.  ap.  Alex,  in 
Metaph.  i.  3,  984  b,  1 ;  Alex.  ibid. 
Plot.  Plac.  i.  24;  Hippol.  Befut.  i. 
11 ;  Bus.  JV.  Ev.  xiv.  3,  9 ;  for 
Parmeniiies  attributes  the  predi- 
cates, SXoy/and  iroy,  to  Being  also. 
The  esmression  (Arist  I.  c.)  rify 
^i<rty  Zkfiy  iuclyiiroy  cImu,  is  less 
exact. 

s  In  the  fragments  of  Parme- 
nides, this  desif^nation  is  never 
found,  and  whether  or  not  more 
recent  writers  make  use  of  it.  is 
of  littBe  consequence,  Stob.  Eel.  L 
60.  Ammon.  v.  ipfiriy.  58  (cf. 
Brandos,  Comm.  141 ;  Gr.  Rom. 
Phil,  k  382;  Karsten,  208;  c£ 
Pamk  V.  61, 75  sq.),  Boeth,  CofuoL 
iii.  sub  iln.  The  passage  in  J)e 
Melisao^  Zeno  d  Gorgia,  c  4,  978 
b,  7  would  ^rove  nothing,  even 
were  the  genuineness  of  that  work 
more  certain  than  it  is. 
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that  the  Finite  exists  side  by  side  with  the  Eternal 
does  not  require  such  a  term.'  It  might  more  reason- 
ably be  asked  whether  Parmenides  really  excluded  from 
his  concept  of  Being  all  that  from  our  point  of  view 
seems  to  involve  a  plurality,  and  to  transfer  sensible 
determinations  to  the  immaterial  essence.  This  question 
we  must  answer  in  the  negative.  Even  if  the  compa- 
rison of  Being  with  a  globe  considered  in  itself,  simply 
as  a  comparison,  proves  nothing,  all  that  Parmenides 
says  of  the  limitedness,  homogeneousness,  and  indivisi- 
bility of  Being,'  shows  that  he  conceived  it  as  extended 
in  space,  and  never  formed  the  idea  of  a  Being  un- 
contained  in  space.  For  frir  from  avoiding  space- 
determinations  as  inadmissible,  he  expressly  describes 
Being  as  a  fixed  and  homogeneous  mass,  synunetrically 
extended  from  its  centre  on  all  sides — which  within  its 
limits  always  occupies  one  and  the  same  place,  nowhere 
interrupted  by  non-Being,  and  at  no  point  contain- 
ing more  Being  than  at  another.  We  should  be  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  this  description  as  metaphorical  only 
if  we  could  find  any  indication  that  Parmenides  con- 
ceived Being  as  incorporeal,  and  if  in  other  parts  of  his 
philosophic  discussion  he  made  use  of  a  figurative  mode 
of  expression ;  but  neither  is  anywhere  the  case.  More- 
over, as  we  shall  presently  see,  Zeno  and  Melissus 

1  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  his  philosophy  gave  no  opportunity 

that  Parmenides  was  hindered  by  for  the  statement  of  theologicsd 

religious  feelings  or  considerations  definitions. 

of  prudence  from  declaring  himself  '  Sup,  p.  684  sq.    What  right 

as  to  the  relation  of  Being  to  the  Strumpell  (Gewh.  d,  Theor,  PAtZ. 

Deity  (Brandis,  Comm.  EL,  178^.  d,  Gr,  p.  44)  has  to  deduce  from 

The  answer  is  more  obvious.    He  these  passages  that  Being  is  not 

did  not  do  so  because  he  was  a  extended  in  space,  I  do  not  see. 
universal,  plastic  philosopher,  and 
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also  attribute  to  Being  magnitude  in  space,  and  the 
Atomists,  clearly  referring   to    the   doctrine   of    Par- 
menidesy  identify  Being  with  the  body,  and  non-Being 
with  empty  space;  we  can  therefore  scarcely  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  this  philosopher  the  opinion  which   his 
own  words  seem  intended  to  convey.     His  Being  is  not 
a  metaphysical  concept,  devoid  of  all  sensuous  admix- 
ture, but  a  concept  that  has  been  developed  fix>in  an 
intuition,  and  still  bears  clear  traces  of  this  origin. 
The  Real  is  to  Parmenides  the  Full  (TrTJov)^  that  which 
fills  space.    The  distinction  of  the  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal is  not  only  unknown  to  him,  but  incompatible 
with  his  whole  point  of  view ;  for  the  unity  of  Being  and 
Thought,  which  he  maintained  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  his  doctvine  of  Unity,  is  too  realistic  to  be  possible, 
except  on  the  presupposition  that  the  corporeal  and  the 
incorporeal  had  not  as  yet  been  discriminated.     Ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  remark  of  Aristotle,^  it  is  the 
substance  of  the  corporeal  itself,  not  a  substance  dis- 
tinct from  the  corporeal,  with  which  he  is  concerned ; 
and  when  he  says  *  Only  Being  is,'  this  signifies  that 
we  attain  to  the  true  view  of  things  when  we  abstract 
from  the  separation  and  variableness  of  the  sensible 
phenomenon,  in  order  to  maintain  its  simple,  undivided 
and  unchangeable  substratiun  as  the  only  Reality.  This 
abstraction  is  no  doubt  a  bold  step ;  but  in  making  it, 
Parmenides  does  not  so  entirely  depart  from  the  whole 
previous  tendency  of  philosophic  enquiries  as  if  he  had 
started  with  a  purely  metaphysical  concept,  without 
any  regard  to  the  data  of  the  senses. 

'  Vide  sup.  i.  190, 1,  2,  and  in  regard  to  the  above  generally,  1S7  flq« 
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So  far,  then,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Real  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  this  abstraction,  the  abstract  intel** 
lectual  study  of  things  can  alone  lay  claim  to  truth : 
judgment  belongs  solely  to  rational  speech  (X070*) — 
the  senses,  on  the  contrary,  which  reflect  the  show  or 
appearance  of  plurality  and  mutability,  of  generation 
and  destruction,  are  the  cause  of  all  error.  Parmenides 
earnestly  warns  us  therefore  to  trust,  not  the  senses, 
but  reason  alone ; '  and  thus,  like  Heracleitus,  he  gives 
occasion  to  a  discrimination  which  in  the  sequel  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  for  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge and  for  metaphysics  generaUy.  In  his  own  sys- 
tem, however,  it  has  not  this  great  importance ;  it  is 
there  merely  a  consequence  of  the  material  and  meta- 
physical results,  not  the  foundation  of  the  whole ;  the 
cognition  of  sense,  and  that  of  reason,  are  not  opposed 
in  respect  of  their  formal  characteristics,  but  solely  in 
respect  of  their  content ;  and  the  psychological  investi- 
gation of  the  faculty  of  knowing  is  so  greatly  neglected, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the  philosopher  ascribes 
to  Thought  the  same  origin  as  to  Perception,  and 
derives  both  from  the  mixture  of  material  substances. 

Although  Parmenides  so  abruptly  opposes  reality 
to  the  phenomenon,  intellectual  thought  to  the  decep- 
tions of  the  senses,  he  cannot  forbear  pointing  out,  in 
the  second  part  of  his  didactic  poem,  what  theory  of 

'  Parm.  t.  38  sqq.,  62   sqq.    It.  234,  cf.  Arist.  Gen,  et  oorr.  i, 
(ntpra,  p.  684, 1),  to  which  little  is    8,   326    b,    13).     Many    sceptics 


ded  bj  later  writers  (e.ff,  Diog.  oooDted  Parmenides  as  well  as  his 

ix.  22  ;  Sezt.  Math,  vii.  Ill ;  Plut.  teacher  Xeno^hanes  in  their  ranks 

ap.  Ens.  Pr.  Ev,  i.  8,  6.   Aristodes,  (Cic.  Acad,  ii.  23,  74  ;  Plut.  Adv, 

ibid.  xiv.  17>  1 ;  Joh.  Dam.  paraJl.  Col.  26, 2) ;  bnt  this  is  not  of  mnch 

ii.  25, 23,  in  Stob.  Ftoril,  ed,  Mein.  importance. 
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the  world  would  result  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary 
opinion,  and  how  individual  phenomena  would  in  that 
case  have  to  be  explained*^ 

The  right  view  allows  us  to  recognise  in  all  things 
but  One,  Being;  ordinary  opinion  adds  to  this,  non- 
Being.'  It  therefore  regards  things  as  compounded  of 
opposite  constituents,  to  only  one  of  which,  in  truth, 
Beality  belongs ;'  and  consequently,  to  ordinary  opinion 
(vide  8upra\  the  One  appears  as  a  plurality,  the  in- 
variable as  becoming  and  changeable.  If  we  place 
ourselves  therefore  at  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  have 
to  admit  two  elements,  of  which  one  corresponds  with 
Being,  and  the  other  with  non-Being.  Farmenides 
calls  the  former  light  or  fire,  and  the  latter  night ; 
and  in  the  fragments  of  his  writings  which  we  possess 
he  describes  the  former  as  the  rare,  and  the  latter  as 
the  dense  and  the  heavy.*  They  are  also  named,  by 
other  authorities,  the  warm  and  the  cold,  or  fire  and 
earth ;  ^  and  it  would  seem  that  Farmenides  likewise 

*  We  find  this  same  opinion,  *  V.  116: — 

though  it  is  clumsily  expressed,  in  ^  ^^^  ^^Koy6s  aiddptow  wvp 

Plut.  ap.  Eus.  iV.  Ev.  i.  8, 6 :  Xiapn.  fj^^^  4^^  fj,^  4p;„^^^  i^„^  ,rtU- 

.  .  ,  6  iraipos  Uwo^dttovs  l/ia  fiki^  kqX  ^q^^  Twirr^r, 

T&¥  TOUTOw  «o|fiif  Arrf»o»V«TO  a^a  Tf  «•  Mptf  la^  rmvr6r  irkp  dbccxre 

Ik    ircU    r^y    iporriop    iv^x^lpn^^  jcar*  ainh 

crdaw,  as  appears  from  the  clearer  a,^(a    ^j^t*    A8aii    vMciy^ir    9i/uu 

but  imperfect  parallel  passage  ap.  iufipt$4s  tc. 

Theod.  Cur,  Gr,  Ag,  iv,  7.  p.  67.  .  v  1  oq  . 

«  V.  38  sqq.,  46   sqq.  («ipa,  ,  ^      .     !\"",            .          .     . 

u»o^*^  'iwr4ewT0  96o  tm^/^t    ««i  ''i  ««^  tnf^4pas  Zw^futs  M 

jbrrk  V  Upipu^nt  Ufuu  Ko)  dlfior'  «w»r  ^^4pmt,  4wt\  ewSn^  /i^ra 
X«fls  ^*  dUa^«r.  Eanten  is  no  doabt  fight  is 
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made  uae  of  these  latter  names.^  Aristotle,  however,  tells 
us  that  the  more  abstract  expressions, '  warm  and  oold,'  ^ 
which  correspond  to  his  own  derivation  of  the  elements, 
were  first  adopted  by  him  in  place  of  the  more  concrete 


explaining  the  latter,  according  to 
▼.  117  aq.  thus :  Both  are  homo- 
geneous and  unmixed.  The  same 
is  asserted  in  the  gloss  which 
Simpl.  {Ph^s.  7,  b)  found  in  his 
MS.  between  the  verses :  4rl  r^9i 
itrrt  rh  kpatby  K(u  rb  B^pfjihv  leaX  rh 
4>dos  KoX  rb  fuiXOoicbr  mai  rh  kow^, 
M  8^  r^  wvKt^  itv6fuurrai  rb 
^vxp^t^  fcal  r6  {^pos  iced  t6  <rkktip6v 
xol  rb  fiafi6.  ravra  y^  iiW€icp($ii 
kKoeripws  Indr^pa. 

*  Arist.  Phya,  i.  5,  sub  init.: 
Kol  yh.p  n.  $9pfid¥  KoL  ^vxp^f  Vx^ 
votci,  ravra  9h  wpwrayopt^u  wvp  jkoI 
yfiw.  Metaph.  i.  5,  986,  b,  81, 
after  the  quotation,  p.  648, 1 :  iu^tey- 
Ka(6fUPos  8*  &coAov0ciy  rois  ^oiko- 
fUvou  ical  rb  tv  filw  xar^  rbv  K&yw 
wXcl«  Mk  jcar&  r^v  cHaBviffUf  diroAo/K- 
fidiwv  cT^oi,  96o  riis  alrias  moI  8^ 
ria  iipx^  vdKuf  rifhttri^  $€pfih¥  koI 
^ivxobWf  otov  itvp  KctL  yrjy  Kiymy, 
Gf.  also,  Metaph,  i.  8,  984  b^  1  sqq., 
iv.  2,  1004  b,  82.  Theophrast  ap. 
Alex.  Tide  infra,  p.  594,  4.  Simpl. 
Phys.  7  b :  rA¥  /t^w  ywmir&r 
itpx^f  K^  oinbs  eroix*M€is  fih^ 
T^y  vpAntIv  &rr/0«<ny  l9«ro,  %w  ipms 

ftoAffi    KOL     CK&TOSf    TVp    Kol    7^,   ^ 

TUKvby  KoX  kptubv^  ^  raJlnby  kcU 
IrMpQv  (the  laist  is  evidently  a  mis- 
conception of  v.  117  sq.).  Simi* 
larly  Simpl.  Phy$,  S,  6  b,  88  b ; 
Alex,  in  Metaph  i.  5,  986  b,  17; 
iy.  2,  1004  b,  20;  xii.  I,  1069  a, 
26  (38,  21,  217,  84,  648,  19  Bon.). 
Ibid,  ap.  Fhilop.  Gtn.  et  Corr.  64 
a;  Philop.  PW  A,  9,  C,  11 ; 
Plut  Jdv.  Col.  18,  6,  p.  1114; 
where  the  two  elements  are  called : 
rh  KaiiMpby  kiU  irKor§ip^f  and  Jie 


An.  Procr.  27,  2,  p.  1026,  where 
thev  are  called  ^f  and  <rK6ros, 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  mis- 
take of  Clemens,  Cohort.  42  C: 
n.  .  .  .  $€obs  9Uniy^aro  rvp  jcal 
yrjy. 

•  Brandis,  Comment.  167 ;  Kar- 
sten,  p.  222,  and  other  writers 
doubt  this,  partly  on  account  of 
the  word  oloy  ap.  Arist.  Metaph. 
I.  c.  and  partly  because  Simpl. 
Phys.  6  b,  says :  11.  iv  rots  irpds 
8<^ay  irvp  icol  TYfy,  /uoXXoy  84  ^m» 
ical  ffK&ros  (ipx^  rlOnaw);  cf. 
Alex,  i^f,  p.  594, 1 .  But  the  words 
of  Simplicius  and  Alexander  may 
be  also  interpreted  as  we  have 
indicated  in  the  text ;  and  in  regard 
to  cXw,  BonitB  has  shown  (Bonitz 
on  the  Metaphysics,  p.  76)  that 
Aristotle  not  unfirequeotly  uses  it 
when  he  neither  intends  to  express 
a  comparison  nor  a  donbt.  The 
words  ofavf,  etc.,  therefore  assert 
only :  '  he  calls  the  one  fire,  the 
other  earth,'  and  are  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  plain  expres- 
sions in  the  Physics  and  in  the 
treatise  on  generation  and  decay. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, jadging  from  Aristotle's  usual 
procedure  in  regaid  to  the  opinions 
of  other  philosophers,  that  Parme- 
nides  may  have  first  called  the 
dark  element  earth,  in  the  place 
wh^re  he  was  speaking  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth ;  inasmuch  as 
he  asserted  that  the  earth  arose  out 
of  darkness.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Plutarch,  ap.  Eus.  i.  8,  7 :  X^«> 
9k  rV  y^"  "Tov  vMcyou  KOfra^virros 
hdpos  ytyoriimi. 
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designation.  He  associated  light,  we  are  informed  by 
Aristotle,'  with  Being,  and  Night  with  non-Being,  and 
this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fragments.  In  these 
be  declares  that  truth  and  reality  belong  only  to  one 
of  the  two  elements  from  which  things  are  commonly 
derived,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  other  element, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  falsely  assumed.'  Conse- 
quently, he  regards  the  one  element  as  existing,  the 
other  as  not  existing ;  and  for  this  reason  he  ascribes  to 
the  fiery  element  the  same  characteristics  as  to  Being 
in  describing  it  throughout  as  homogeneous.'  He  is 
further  said  to  have  regarded  the  fiery  element  as  the 
active  principle,  and  darkness  as  the  passive  or  material 
principle.*    This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  quite  correcti 


■  Arist.  Mftaph,  I.  e,  continues: 
ro^Tcty  Sk  Karh  ftjh  t6  hv  t6  B^iibv 
r^rrfft,  ddrtpov  tk  irarj^  t6  fiif  6y, 
Ibid.  Gen,  et  Corr,  i.  3,  818  b,  6 : 
AffTffp  napn,  \iytt  S^o,  r6  hy  md  ro 
/i^  ^  ffTyoc  ^dffKmv,  wwp  teal  yiiw, 
Alexander  in  Metaph.  986  b,  17, 
cannot  be  reoeiyed  as  a  separate 
teatimony,  since  it  is  manifestly 
taken  from  Aristotle.  So,  doubts 
less,  Philop.  Gm.  ei  Corr.  p.  18  a. 
The  statement  of  Aristotle  is  con- 
tested by  Eanten,  p.  228,  and  still 
more  decidedly  by  MoUach  on  v. 
113  (also  by  Steinhart,  JUg.  Enc. 
sect.  iii.  toL  xii.  283  sq. ;  PlaUf$ 
Werke,  vi.  226),  on  the  ground  that 
neither  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
perishable  can  be  identified  with 
the  existent  There  is  no  sufficient 
fbundation  for  this,  as  we  have 
shown  above. 

•  V.  114.  The  word  icaTa9^<r0ai 
must  be  supplied  after  the  words 
rmy  fdav  ob  xp*^^  ^0^<*  These  words 
however  will  not  bear  the  inter- 


pretation of  Simplicius,  Kriscfae 
(Fortch.  102),  Karsten,  Mullach, 
Steinhart  {AUq.  Ene.  240)  and 
others,  which  is  this:  'to  admit 
only  one  of  which  is  wrone/  For 
it  is  here  brought  forward  as  tfae 
common  error  oi  mankind  that  two 
kinds  of  Reality  are  assumed  by 
them ;  as  in  V.  37,  it  was  said  to 
be  the  path  of  deception,  to  admit 
non-Bemg  side  by  side  with  Being. 
The  words  rather  mean :  of  which 
the  one  cannot  be  admitted,  h^ 
cause  the  theory  of  it  is  based  on 
deception. 

•  V.  117.  Of.  V.  85.  109  (swp. 
p.  692,  8:  686,2;  687,2). 

*  Aristotle  remarks,  Metapk.  i. 
8,  984  b,  1 :  r6w  fihf  o^  tw  ^cur- 
K6rr^¥  thai  rh  ww  oMn^  evptfiii 
r^y  Tom^y  [r^y  Kiyifruchy']  <n»w- 
9w  alrlay  w\iiy  «i  ipa  Uapfiwi^ 
ical  ro^^  Kvrii  rwrovroy  icoy  oh 
lUyoy  %y  hXXh  fcai  8^  wmt  rlBriirty 
airittt  tlytu,  rots  tk  8^  v\oim  voiowri 
fMAAer  iMxfrtu  \4ytty,  oTow  ro«s 
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He  may  perhaps  have  attributed  a  vivifying  and  forma- 
tive influence  generally  to  warmth  in  the  origination  of 
organic  beings,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  universe ; 
but  it  is  self-evident  that  he  can  neither  have  used 
these  Aristotelian  expressions,  nor  intended  to  explain 
movement  universally,  as  Heracleitus  did,  from  the 
warm  element  as  such.  For  in  that  case  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  assume  a  particular  mythical  figure, 
by  which  all  combination  of  substances  is  brought 
about^ — ^the  goddess  who  is  enthroned  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe  and  rules  its  whole  course.*    The  mixture 


XP&yreu  yiip  &s  kivti^ik^v  txovri 
r^  mfpl  r^v  ^wrtv,  SSart  8)  kcU 
7^  jcol  T0(5  TOio^rots  roftvorrlor. 
TheopbrastiiB,  ap.  Alex.,  commentr 
ing  on  this  passage,  p.  24,  5  Bon, 
says  more  definitely:  Ilapfttrilhis 
.  .  .  #v^  kfi^cripms  ^A9c  ris  SMt. 
KoJL  7&P  &s  iiitdy  iffrt  rh  iraif  &«o- 
^aiwrrcu  ira2  y^w^trtv  &iro8i9^Mu 
Tcipfirw  rmv  tvrwy  o&x  ^f^^^* 
vfpl  iLfi^4potp  9o^i»y,  &XX&  Kvr* 
&x49ciay  fiiv  li»  rh  vw  ical  kyivvji- 
TOP  Kol  ff^po9t9^f  lwo\afi$dimr, 
Korii  96^€Uf  9h  rmtf  voKk&v  cit  rh 
y4v^tv  &iro8ovyai  T»r  ^P0fi4pmif 
96o  wQMv  ria  Vx^'  ^9  *«*^  T^'i  ^^ 
yukv  As  Skfif,  rh  9h  its  oBirtmf  «a2 
ToioOy.  This  is  repeated  by  the 
more  recent  writers,  Cic  Aoad.  ii. 
87,  118:  P.  igntm  qui  moveat, 
terrain  quae  ah  eoformetwr,  Diog. 
ix.  21  :  8^  Ti  cImu  <rroix«ia,  ^p 
ttai  yriVf  mU  rh  fiiv  hi/uovpyov 
rd^tw  Hx^tw,  r^p  9h  ffXtj*.  HippoU 
Brfut.i.  11.  indirectly,  no  donbt, 
from  Theophrastns,  who  is  also 
mentioned  oy  Diogenes :  n.  %9  yAw 
rh  vav  ihrorftfcroi  hiZUp  re  mai 
^iwmirw  mU  ff^po^i^it,  M^ 
tirhs  iKf^^ymp  rif»  r&p  toXX&p 


9<{(ay,  wvp  \4yw  Koi  yfyr  rhs  tov 
worr^f  hpy^is'  r^v  fihp yiiif  &s  SXtrv, 
rh  9k  Tvp  its  viriow  mSi  troiovw,  Alex, 
ap.  Simpl.  Phytt.  9  a;  Kaerk  8) 
r^iv  r&y  xoXXmv  96^aM  Km  rik  fai»6» 
fupa  ^vtrtoKoyAp  .  .  .  &pxJtt  rmv 
ytyoikiwmv  bwiBrro  vvp  Ktd  t^v,  t^v 
jt^p  T^r  &s  8Xi|y  ^wori0€\s,  rh  9k 
wvp  its  xoniruchw  aXrtor.  iccu  i^o- 
fid(9t,  0if<r2,  rh  fikp  wvp  ^t  r^v  9h 
yriv  ffKSros.  Philop.  Gen,  et  Corr, 
1 2  a,  o :  r^p  ftkv  yrip  fiii  %p  &p6ft»- 
irtpf  4»t  9Xfit  K&yop  4w4xowraPf  rh 
9h  Tvp  hPf  its  irotovp  iral  cI8iicc(h 
r^pop,  Arist.  Cren.  et  Cor,  ii.  9, 
336  a,  8  sqq.,  does  not  seem  to  be 
alluding  specially  to  Parmenides, 
bnt  mther  to  Anaximenee  (aup,  p. 
272,  2)  and  Diogenes  (p.  291). 

*  As  Simpl.  Phys,  9  a,  remarks 
against  Alexander. 

•  7.  128:— 

4p  9h  fi4v^  roitrmp  (on  this  point, 

cf.  p.  600,  3)  Acdfmp  1^  wdrra 

Kvfitpp^' 
wdvTp  yap    <rrv7fpo(o    tJkov    kcA 

fti^tos  ap)rt,  ^ 
w4fKraua^  Hfifwi  $^\9  /uy^ptu,  iwup* 

rta  8'  oi$ts 
ipatp  ^Kvr4p^, 
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of  the  light  and  the  dark  he  represents  in  a  symbolic 
manner  as  a  sexual  union ;  describing  Eros  as  the  first 
creation  of  the  world-ruling  goddess,^  and  these  elements 
themselves  as  the  masculine  and  feminine.*  He  seems 
to  have  introduced  other  symbolic  beings  as  gods,'  be- 
sides Eros ;  but  we  are  not  told  what  part  they  played 
in  the  formation  of  the  world. 

That  Parmenides  borrowed  his  doctrine  of  the  two 
elements  from  an  older  physical  theory  is  not  probable ; 
for  in  the  first  place  we  know  of  no  theory  which  would 
have  adapted  itself  to  this  purpose ;  ^  and,  secondly,  he 
himself  says  that  the  ordinary  opinion  of  mankind  gene- 
rally, is  the  object  of  his  exposition  in  the  second  part 
of  the  poem.  Accordingly,  this  exposition  is  founded 
on  a  fact  which  could  not  well  escape  observaticm,  viz., 
that  the  sense  perception  and  conmion  opinion  see  in 

Aecoiding  to  Stob.  Eel.  i.  4S2  sq.,  tion  of  ▼.  130  sq.  seems  to  be  re^ 

IMuall.  of.  p.  15S ;  Theod.  Cur,  Gr.  quired  hj  the  coonection  of  this 

Jiff.  vi.  13»  sect  87.  this  goddess  of  verse,  and  the  imiTersal  cosmical 

Panuenides  was  called  icv/9cpi^i5,  sigDiflcanee  which  manifesUy  be- 

KKfipovxos  (for  which  Karsten,  p.  longs  to  Eros. 
941,  would  substitnte  lekfi^ovxos),  '  The  evidence  of  Cicero,  or 

tiioit  and  k»iyini ;  but  other  things,  rather  that  of  Philodemus  (Cie. 

especially  the  introduction  to  Uie  ^.  2>.  i.  11,  28),  quippe  qui  beUum, 

jpoem,  would  seem  to  be  brought  qui    didearcUam,    qui   eupiditaUm 

in  here.  Cf.Krische,  Forteh.  p.  107.  eeieraque  gmerie  e^usdem  ad  Deum 

1  V.  182  (Plato.  %mp.  178  B ;  revoctU,  would  not  of  itself  be  oon- 

AnBX.Metapk,\AtdS\h,26;irp^i^'  elusive;  it  is  a  question  whether 

row  ikkv  lpo»ra  Ocdr  firirio'eiro  r^r-  Parmenides  is  not  here  confused 

Tttv).    The  subject  of  iinrlfforo  is,  with  Empedocles ;  but  the  words 

according  to  the  express  statement  MpArtwrQw  Btmw  wdrrttw  in  Parm.  v. 

of  Simphcius,  I,  o.,  the  8ai^r,  v.  132  show  that  other  gods  followed 

128 ;  Plut.  AfHQtar.  18,  11.  p.  756,  Eros.    Vide  Krische,  L  e.  Ill  sq. 
says  instead  'A^pod^nj,  but  this  is  *  The  texts  in  Aristotle  whick 

sumcientlj  explained  by  the  dee-  were  supposed  to  refer  to  such 

cription  of  the  goddess,  and  espe-  theories,  otherwise  unknown  to  us 

cially  by  the  circumstance  that  she  (jmpraf  p.  694, 1),  may  be  explained 

is  the  parent  of  Eros.  in  another  way.    Further  details, 

*  ^is  more  geneEal  inteipreta-  p.  699,  Srd  sd. 
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all  things  opposite  8Tib9taBce&  and  forces  united.  The 
explanation  of  this  fiict-— the  reduction  of  these  oppo- 
sites  to  the  iiindaniental  opposite  of  Being  and  non^ 
Being,  of  light  and  dark,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
creating  divinities — all  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  his 
own  addition.  Yei^  in  the  amcient  cosmogonies,^  in  the 
early  Ionian  theories  of  the  creation,  aaad  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  the  primitive  opposiftes,*  there  are 
points  of  similarity  vrhich  may  have  had  some  influence 
en  his  exposition. 

In  the  further  development  of  physical  notions, 
Parmenides  extended  his  investigation  to  everything 
which  occupied  the  enquiry  of  that  period.*^    This  por- 


>  Suck  88  the  statemeDts  in 
Hestod,  Acosilaos,  and  Ibjcns  on 
Eros ;  the  utterances  of  Acosilaos 
on  Eroe  and  I9ight,  and  the  like* 
Vide  aupra^  pp.  S7,  97. 

'  Among  which,  as  is  well 
known,  we  find  that  of  light  and 
darkness. 

'  He  himself  promises  in.  t. 
120  sq.  :— 
rwv  <rot  iyif  HtdKOfffiov  ioucSva  vdjna 

133  sq.:— 

cfcni  V  alBtplfiv  re  ^^tv  rd  r*  ip 

al$4pi  vdyra 
(HifMTa  Koi  KaO(^>as  t{fay4os  ^itKtoto 
\afixd9os  %pri  &13?}Aa  fcal  dnrdSw 

4(9y4jnnrro, 

<rcA^M}f 

fm^Xs  txovra 
Mw  i^o  iral  As  fuy  &7OV0'*  4iri9riffw 

Mfdyitfi 
9fipar^  l^ciy  ifftpvy. 


140:— 

xAs  ycua  Kai  ^\ios  iiih  (rcX^ni 
ai$4ip  Tff  ^whs  yd\a  r'  obpdyiow  xai 

lUrxoros  ^8'   Atrprnp  Qtpfihy  fUyot. 

ifpfi-flBiloatf 
ylyy€a$au 

Pint  Adv.  Cd,  18,  9^  sa^  of  him : 
Zs  yt  jcol  9tdi»9'fUf»  irciroiirrat,  moV 
0roixM  fityvifs,  rh  Xofivpbv  Koi 
ffKOTMivhy^  fit  Todroni  rh  ^aiy6fjL€va 
*dyra  icol  8t&  roirmv  &woT€Act.  itol 
7&P  ir§pi  yHs  §1priKt  iroAX^  ical  iftpH 
obpetyov  ical  ifXLov  ml  (TcA^i^s  tuA 
itrrpctr-f  ncU  y4¥9<rty  iaSp^mv  &^- 
Tirreu  Kol  ohZkv  Ik^p^ov  .  .  .  t&v 
Kvpluv  vo^iccr..  In  ^.  141,  the  P7- 
thagoreaa  distinction  of  oitpayh% 
and  iKv/Mos  is  seen,  as  haa  been 
already  observed,  p.  471,  2.  In 
Stobftus  (yide  following  note),  that 
part  of  the  sky  vhich  lies  nearest 
to  the  earth  is  called  oipeufhs^ 
whereas  in  ▼.  137.  ohpavhs  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  universe^ 
Stein,  p.  798  sq.,  unnecessarily 
refers  v.  183-139  to  Empedodes. 
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tion  of  his  doctrine,  however,  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  In  his  description  of 
the  miiverse,  he  allies  himself  with  the  Pythagorean 
system,  though  he  does  not  invariably  follow  it.  He 
conceives  the  universe  as  compounded  of  several  globes 
or  circles  *  placed  around  each  other.  The  innermost 
and  outermost  of  these  consist  of  the  dense  and  dark 
element,  and  form  the  fixed  kernel  and  external  wall  of 
the  universe.  Around  the  innermost  circles,  and  be- 
neath the  outermost  circle,  lie  circles  of  pure  fire ;  in 
the  intermediate  region  between  them,  are  circles  com- 
posed of  the  dark  and  the  fiery  element  mixed.'     By 


^  It  la  not  dear  from  the  au- 
thorities (vide  following  note), 
which  of  the  two  is  intended.  The 
•xpression  vr^^dxrn  which  Parme- 
nides  uses  would  point  to  the  idea 
of  circular  bands.  But  as  the 
outermost  of  these  circles,  the  con- 
cave vault  of  heaven,  in  accordance, 
not  only  with  our  perceptions,  but 
with  Farmenides'  doctrine  of  Being 
(jmpray  p.  6S7,  689),  must  be  con« 
ceived  as  spherical  (for  which  rea- 
son It  is  called  in  v.  137,  Qvpwhs 
&/u^ls  ix'*^)i  >^d  M  the  earth 
(according  to  698,  2)  must  also  be 
a  sphere,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  intermediate  layers  can  be 
except  hollow  globes.  (Cf.,  how- 
ever, the  observations  on  p.  446, 1.) 

2  Stob.  EcL  i.  482  (the  com- 
mencement is  also  ap.  rlut.  Plac, 
IL  7,  1 ;  Galen,  c.  11^  p.  267) :  n. 

4naKKf\Kov5f  T^y  fiAv  iK  rov  dpcuov 
r^r  i^  iK  rov  irvfcrov'  fdMris  9h 
iWas  iK  ^vrhs  Koi  aKirovs  jura^h 
*ro{nmv'  ical  rh  VMpUxov  'i  ir<£(ray 


Ton  mur&p  [sc  trrep^Ttr  ^wdpxtuQ^ 
wfpl  %¥  (1.  h)  wdKtv  Wpl6&ft.  T»y 
8i  (Tv/yii^Mv  fl-i}r  tiecairvniif  tardtrau 
roKia  (Davis  commenting  on 
Cic.  N.J),  i.  11,  substitutes  this 
forrc  «ca2 ;  Krische  proposes  alrlaif, 
in  accordance  with  /Virm.  v.  129 — 
vide  sup,  p.  696,  2 — we  might  con- 
jecture instead  of  awdaeus  re  fcoi : 
^X^y  r^Kou  Tc  Koi)  Tdmis  KOfiiatmt 
Koi  ywifftws  i^dpxtWt  f^i^tya  koX 
^aifioyaKoji  KvjBcpi^tir  ical  KKiipovxow 
iwovoftd^^i^  9iK7iP  re  ical  itydyxriw, 
(Cf.  696,  2.)  Kcd  T^f  /lir  y^s  ripr 
iar6Kpi<riv  wai  rhv  ciipOf  Sid  r^p 
fiuuoripeaf  airriis  i{ariMa$iirra.  wt- 
Xi|<r(y,  rou  Sk  wvphs  iawrvoiiv  r^ 
f}Atov  Kal  rhy  yaisa^lay  K^KXoar 
avfAfuyri  8*  i^  iiftjpoaf  clrai  t^f 
<rcMvijy  ToD  r*  iktpos  koL  rov  inip6s, 
iffpumtm'os  8^  iuwrdrtt  it6inm» 
Tov  cdBipos  in^  abr^  rh  mpAStt 
diroraTiijfcu,  roi^  Sircp  KHCkiiKafiMP 
oifpaybv,  ^*  oS  f|8i|  t4  wcplycia. 
This  account  (in  the  interpretation 
of  which  Krische,  Forsek,  101  sqq, 
seems  to  me  to  have  best  suc- 
ceeded, and  to  have  essentially 
improved    on   that  of    Brandis, 
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the  outermost  of  these  circles  we  must  understand  the 
vault  of  heaven  conceived  as  fixed ;  ^  by  the  circle  of 
fire  under  this,  the  circumambient  fire  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  the  fixed  circle  in  the  centre  can  only  be  the 
earth,  which  we  are  elsewhere  told  Farmenides  consi- 
dered to  be  a  globe  at  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  universe.' 
According  to  this,  the  circle  of  fire  surrounding  it  must 
be  the  air  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  earth,  might 
well  be  described  as  the  rare  and  the  luminous.'  Be- 
tween these  two  extreme  points  is  the  heaven  of  fixed 
stars.^  How  the  particular  spheres  were  placed  in  these, 
and  whether  Farmenides  departed  from  the  opinion 
usually  held  as  to  their  succession,  cannot  be  determined 


Comment,  160  sqq.,  and  Kanten, 
241  Bqq.)  is  partially  confirmed 
hy  fhe  oonfused  statement  of 
Cicero,  N,  2>.  i.  11,  28,  nam  Par- 
menides  qmdem  commenticium  ffjj^id' 
dam  ooronae  similitudine  ^peit: 
Sievhanen  adpeUat,  oontinmU 
araore  lueis  crhem^  qui  cingit, 
codum^  quern  adpellat  Denm  (this 
is  either  wholly  false,  or  an  entire 
misappreheosion  of  some  genuine 
passage)  but  especially  by  v.  126 
of  Parmenides  :— 

at  yhp  OTfUf^tpai  [sc.  <rr«^<iMu] 
T«vo(i|vro  wwfAs  ijtplrotOt 

at  V  M  reus  vvkt6s,  fAer^  M  ^X^yhs 
Xrrtu  aTfTO. 

^y  Sh  fUff^,  dec 

(Supra,  p.  595,  2).  Of.  T.  118  sqq., 
eupra  692,  3. 

1  iaxBiffos  "GKviiwoSt  as  it  is 
called  in  ▼.  141. 

'  Diog,  iz.  21 :  irpAros  9'  olros 

fi4a^  Kna$ai.  Flut.  Plao,  iii.  15, 
7.  Parmenides  and  Democritus 
maintaiA  that  the  earth  is  kept  in 


an  equilibrium,  and  does  not  move, 
because  it  is  equidistant  from  all 
parts  of  the  universe.  When 
Schiifer  (Astron,  Geogr,  d,  Orieehen, 
Flensb.  1873,  p.  12  sq.)  says,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  of  Schaubach 
and  Forbiger,  that  Parmenides  as- 
cribed to  the  earth  the  form  of  a 
disc,  and  not  of  a  sphere,  he  for- 
gets that  the  statement  of  Dioge- 
nes originates  with  Theophrastus. 
Theophrastus,  according  to  Diog. 
Tiii.  48,  asserted  of  Parmenides: 
xpmrov  6yof*dffi  rii»  yriv  ffrpayy^KriP ; 
ffTpayy^Xnw  must  here  mean,  as  it 
does  with  Plato,  Pktedo,  97  D  (v^- 
Ttpov  i  7^  wXarud  iirrtw  ^  arpoy* 
yv\fi\  the  spherical  form,  as  Par- 
menides was  by  no  means  the  first 
philosopher  who  thought  the  earth 
was  a  round  disc. 

'  This  especially,  and  not  heat, 
appears  also  in  t.  116  sq^  (vide 
eup,  p.  592, 4),  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  fire  of  Parme- 
nides ;  he  even  oalls  it  ffvioir. 

*  Called  ap.  Stobnos,  k  o,,  irv 
/wSff  and  obpaydt. 
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irith  certainty.^  This  is  also  the  case  with  other  astro- 
nomical and  cosmological  theories  attributed  to  him.* 
In  the  midst  of  the  universe  '  the  goddess  that  rules  it 


'  Stob.  i.  618,  says  :  n.  vp&rop 
fihp  rdrrrti  r^  'tJ^^t  rhw  esMv  9k 
inffu(6iA€V¥  In^  obrov  khX  *Effit€po», 
4v  r^  «d$4pt'  fuff  %¥  thv  1\K\w^  d^'  ^ 

oirpwhw  KaXMi(cf.  p.  570).  If  this 
repnMntation  is  correct,  we  might 
suppose  that  Parmenides  had  placed 
the  milky  way  highest,  after  the 
steadfast  arc  of  heaven,  and  the 
other  fixed  stars  lowest ;  the  pla- 
nets,  sun  and  moon,  between  the 
two.  It  is  quastioaabla,  howeYsir, 
whether  the  informant  of  Stobeeus 
derived  his  statements  from  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  Parmenides' 
poem,  or  constructed  fbr  himself, 
from  the  verses  quoted  p.  598, 2,  and 
from  other  passages,  an  astronomi- 
cal system^  far  transcending  Pap- 
menides' own  doctrine.  Cf.Krische, 
p.  115. 

*  According  to  Stob.  i.  4S4 
(tup.  p.  598,  2),  524,  he  ascribed  to 
the  milky  way  and  to  the  sun  a 
fieiy  nature,  and  to  the  moon  a 
mixed  nature ;  but  as  all  three  be- 
long to  the  mixed  spheres,  there 
could  only  be  question  of  more  or 
less  of  the  fiery  or  of  the  dark  ele- 
ment. In  p.  574  (Piac.  iii.  1,6; 
Galen,  c.  17,  p.  285),  StxibsBus  says 
that  the  colour  of  the  milky  way 
arises  from  the  mixture  of  the 
dense  and  the  rare,  and  he  makes 
Parmenides  (s.  564)  account  for  the 
face  in  the  moon  from  this  cause. 
According  to  p.  582,  Parmenides 
thought  the  sun  and  moon  were 
produced  from  the  milky  way — the 
sun  from  the  rarer,  the  moon  from 
the  denser  part  of  its  admixture. 
In  p.  550  (Plac.  ii.  26,  parall.)  we 
find :  n.  nvpivtiv  [rf^  <r*KfiPfiv]  Xartp 


tk  r^  fiKi^f  tad  ykp  ia^  airou  i^mrt' 
Cm«cu  (this  also  ap.  Farm.  v.  144 
sq.),  where,  however,  we  must  either 
omit  7^,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
other  texts,  or  we  must  suppose 
that  i<niy  with  Parmenides  did  not 
refer  to  the  magnitude,  but  to  the 
orbit  of  the  moon.  {Kargten^  p. 
284.)  The  opinion  of  Parme- 
nides on  the  nature  of  the  Stan 
is  thus  expressed  by  Stob.  !• 
510:  he  regarded  them  (like  He- 
raeleitos,  Xenophanes,  Aiiaxinaan- 
der  and  others)  as  viX^/urra  wp^t, 
that  is,  fiery  masses  of  vapour, 
which  are  nourished  by  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  earth  (if  this  is 
truly  reported  of  him).  The  iden- 
tity of  the  morning  and  evening 
star,  on  which  he  ceitninly  mu5t 
have  given  some  opinion,  vas,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  discovennl 
by  him  (Diog.  ix.  23 ;  cf.  viii.  14  ; 
Suidas,  Eorircpoy) ;  others  ascribe 
this  discovery  to  Pythagoias  (vide 
#ttp.  p.  458, 1 ).  Also  the  division  of 
the  earth  into  five  zones,  the  author 
of  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
Parmenides  (Posidon.  ap.  Strabo, 
ii.  2,  2,  p.  94 ;  Ach.  Tat.  ad,  AnL 
c.  31,  p.  157  C;  Pint  Pioo.  iii. 
11,  4),  is  bj  others  attributed  to 
the  Pythagoreans  (svp.  p.  480,  2), 
who  might  indeed  have  arrived  at 
it  through  Parmenides. 

'  Stob.  (jwp,  p.  598,  2)  says,  in 
the  centre  of  the  mixed  spheres. 
This  statement  is  rightly  explained 
by  Krische,  Fonck,  105  sq.,  as  a 
misunderstanding  of  toW^v  in  v. 
128,  quoted  twp.  p.  595,  2.  Also 
Simpl.  Phy%,  8  a,  says  of  Peurme- 
nides :  iroii)riir^y  cdfrioy .  .  .  Irieoiy^r, 
T^y  |y  ^^fff  v^«v  9ifufUir^9  sol 
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— the  parent  of  the  gods  and  of  all  things  (vide  supra) 
— ^has  her  dwelling  place.  She  undoubtedly  corresponds 
to  the  central  fire  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  mother  of 
the  gods  and  former  of  the  world. 

Besides  these  cosmological  notions^  we  have  some 
anthropological  theories  handed  down  to  us  as  those  of 
Parmenides.  He  seems  to  have  conceived  the  begin- 
ning of  the  human  race  as  a  development  from  primitive 
slime,  brought  about  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  ^  and  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  has  therefore  been  identified 
with  that  of  Empedocles.*  What  he  says  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  sexes  '  and  the  origin  of  this  difference  in 
generation  is  unimportant.*     It  is  of  more  consequence 


xdtnis  ytwiirws  air(ay  Baifjtopa  riOti" 
aa^f  and  similarlj  Iambi.  Theol. 
Arithm.'p.  8,  after  a  mention  of  the 
central  fire:  ioUcaffi  8i  xard  7c 
ravra  KvrnKoKuOriKipai  to7s  Hv9ayo- 
p^iois  o7  re  W€p\  'EfMTcSoitXfo  Kot 
napft€vi9fiv  .  .  .  ^dfUMPOt  r^p  ftova- 
Siic^i' ^^rcr 'Errr«r  rpinop  4p  nitr^ 
lip^eBm,  The  oppoeite  yiew  of 
Apelt.  Parm.  et  Emp.  doctrina  de 
nrnndi  structuta  (Jena,  1867),  p. 
5  sqq.,  I  cannot  agree  with. 

'  Diog.  iz.22  says,  probably  after 
Theophrastns  :  yipwuf  Mp^wp  4^ 
ilKiov  xpuTOP  y9p4ff$€u;  but  instead 
of  ^Xlov  we  should  probably  read 
tX^s,  with  the  Basle  edition  and 
many  modem  writers;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Steinhart's  coi^ecture  {Allff. 
Enc.  I.  e.  242),  ^Xiov  re  Ktd  U^s. 
But  even  if  we  accept  ^Aiov,  we 
need  not  adopt  with  Kriscbe,  Fortch, 
105,  the  idea  of  the  production  of 
sools  out  of  the  sun — a  conception 
which  can  hardly  lie  in  the  words, 
and  which  nmther  the  supposed 
precedent  of  the  Pythagoreans 
(9up,  p.  476,  2),  nor  the  utterance, 


ap.  Simpl.  Phy8,f  9  a,  mentioned  p. . 
448,  2,  8rd  Ml.,  can  justify  us  in 
attributing  to  Parmenides.  We 
must  rather  understand  with  Kar- 
sten,  p.  257,  a  production  by  means 
of  the  suns  heat.  Plutarch  (vide 
sup,  p.  597,  3)  also  says  that  Par- 
menides spoke  of  the  origin  of  men. 

«  Cens.  Di.  ^'at,  4,  8,  after 
having  quoted  the  famous  opinion 
of  Empedocles :  haec  eadem  opinio 
etiam  in  Parmenide  Vdiensi  fuii, 
pduofdis  exeeptis  ah  Empedode  dia- 
senm  {disseniientilms  f  cf.  on  this 
subject  pp.  256,  296,  569). 

"  Although  he  regarded  the 
fiery  element  as  the  nobler,  he  yet 
held  that  women  were  of  warmer 
nature  than  men :  hence  their  more 
sanguine  temperament,  etc.  (Arist. 
Part.  Anim.  li.  2,  648  a,  28;  cf. 
Gener.  Amm.  iv.  1,  765  b,  19). 
For  this  reason,  at  the  first  form- 
ing of  mankind,  he  represents  men 
as  originating  in  the  north,  and 
women  in  the  south.  Pint.  Piao,  v. 
7,  2 ;  Galen,  c.  32,  p.  824. 

*  According  to  ▼.  150,  boyt' 
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to  us  to  learn  that  he  derived  the  phenomena  of  tlie. 
life  of  the  soul,  perception  and  reflection,  from  the 
mixture  of  substances  in  the  body.  He  supposed  that 
each  of  the  two  primitive  substances  is  sensible  of  that 
which  is  akin  to  it,  and  that  therefore  the  notions  and 
thoughts  of  men  are  of  this  or  that  nature,  recollec- 
tions remain  or  are  lost,  according  as  the  warm  or  cold 
element  predominates  in  the  body :  he  sought  the  cause 
of  life  and  of  intelligence  in  the  warm  element ;  ^  but 
even  where  this  is  entirely  absent,  as  in  the  corpse, 
there  must  still  be  sensation;  only  that  sensation  is 
then  to  be  referred,  not  to  light  and  heat,  but  to  the 
cold,  dark  element.*    We  see  from  this  that  even  Par- 


proceed  from  the  right  side,  and 
fi:irls  from  their  left  of  the  organs 
in  both  sexes ;  the  statement,  ap. 
Plot.  Plae.  V.  11,  2,  and  Gens.  Di, 
If  at,  6, 8,  that  children  derived  from 
the  right  side  resemble  their  fa- 
ther, and  those  from  the  left  their 
moiher,  is  a  mere  misunderstand- 
ing. What  Gensorinns  says,  o.  6, 
5;  cf.  5,  4,  is  more  likely  to  be 
true,  viz.,  that  the  seed  of  both 
parents  struggles  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  child  resembles  whichever 
part  is  victorious.  The  verses  (a 
Latin  version,  ap.  GoeL  Aurelian,  De 
Morb.  Chron.  Iv.  9,  p.  545,  v.  150 
sqq.  Karat.)  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered genume,  which  attribute  a 
right  constitution  of  body  to  the 
b^monioos  blending  of  male  and 
female  seed,  And  maLformations  and 
blemishes  to  their  strife.  The 
statement  in  the  Plac.  v.  7,  4,  on 
the  origin  of  the  difference  of  the 
sexes,  is  certainly  incorrect 

*  Stob.  Ed.  i.  796,  therefore 
says,  adopting  later  terminology, 
^apfl*y^i1|tvvpih|^'H|r1^Xil'^),  tie 


also  explained  sleep  and  age  as  re- 
sulting from  the  decline  of  warmth. 
Jhri.  De  An.  c  43 ;  Stob.  FloiH, 
115,  29. 

■  Farm.  v.  146  sqq. : — 

its  yitp  ixd^T^  Ixct  icpSuns  fitXdtfr 

ykp  aJbrh 

Kol  voffuf  Kol  wturrt'  rh  yitp  mKUp 
4ar\  rhifio. 

The  best  elucidation  of  this  frag- 
ment is  given  by  Theophrastus,  3e 
Sentu,  3  sq. :  Ho^fu  /i^r  7^  tXms 
olXkv  i^pucw  (he  did  not  treat  of 
each  of  the  senses  separately)  itXXk 
ti6vQWy  Sri  duoiy  6vT0iw  irrotxfioip 
KOfrh,  rh  6w€p0d\Ko¥  iirrly  ^  yvAeir 
4ky  7^  ^tpaiffp  rh  Otp/thp  1l  r^ 
^(mxpip,  a^Xiif  yipfoifeu  r^ir  Si^oior 
fitKr'm  Hh  fcol  Ka$ap«tr4pap  rifp  Z&k 
rh  $9pf».6v  oh  fiiiP  &X>&  Kol  rainip 
ScMTtfoi  Tipos  ffvfJk/iTpiar  its  yiip  lini- 
ffry,  ^fflp  etc.  T^  yitp  alar^dp*- 
<r^  icol  rh  fpopup  its  raihrh  \iyn 
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menides  is  still  &r  from  discriminating  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  corporeal,  and  that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  distinguish  perception  and  thought  in  regard  to  their 
origin  and  formal  character,  though  he  entirely  recog- 
nises the  superiority  of  the  rational  assertion  to  the 
sensuous  intuition ;  for  that  such  a  view  is  only  enun- 
ciated in  the  second  part  of  his  poem  is  unimportant  for 
this  point.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  distinction,  he 
would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  this  place,  but  would 
have  sought  to  explain  it  from  the  standpoint  of  ordi- 
nary opinion.*  But  he  has  instituted  no  further  enqidries 
into  the  nature  of  opinion,  and  of  the  activity  of  the  soul.^ 


&y  8*  ladCc&ffi  rp  fii^u  vSrtpov  Mffreu 
^poiw  fj  ot,  KoJL  ris  ri  8td^c(rts, 
gMy  irt  hi^piKtv  8r(  Sh  jcol  t^ 
ivtanitf  Ka0'  ainh  voict  r^9  €C[a$ficuf, 
^ay^fhif  if  ots  ^<n  rhy  irtKphv  ^tt- 
rhs  pihu  KoX  QMpfJMv  ital  <^yris  oifm 
ataSdifta'Bat  9th  r^y  lir\ci^<j'  rov  vu- 
phs,  i^vxp^v  M  mad  ffMvris  fccU  r&y 

vcuf  rb  hv  $x'^  '''"^  ytmvfif.  CL 
Alex,  in  Meiaph,  1009  h,  21,  who 
concludes  his  commentary  on  the 
▼erse  with  the  words  (p.  263»  22 
Bon.) :  rh  ykp  wXiov  X^crot  virnior 
&s  ykp  (?)  rov  ^pf uf  ^iprfffA^you 
Ttis  a^fAariiais  itpiirt^s  icai  &cl 
Karh  rh  vkwrdfow  ical  iru^parow 
w  rp  ffwfioruep  9itt$4<ru  axnov  yt- 
potUvov.  Ritter,  i.  495,  translates 
vKiov  as  the  fall ;  Hegel,  Gwsh,  d, 
Phil.  i.  277,  the  most;  firandis,  Gr, 
Rom,  PhiL  i.  392,  the  mightier; 
Steinhart,  i.  e.  243,  the  prepon- 
derant fieiy.  It  rather  signifies, 
however,  as  Theophrastns  rightly 
explains,  rh  IfW^pfidKKoif,  the  pre- 
ponderating, and  the  whole  pro- 


position asserts  that  of  the  two 
elements,  the  one  that  prepon- 
derates and  overoomes  is  thought, 
which  engenders  and  determines 
opinions.  On  ac<^unt  of  this 
theory,  Theophrastus  reckons 
Parmenides  among  those  philo- 
sophers who  regard  perception  as 
produced  by  that  which  is  of  like 
kind. 

'  Theophrastus  says :  t^  tJoBd' 
vtcBai  jcal  rh  ppowtiv  &s  rabrh 
Xeyti;  Arist.  Metaph,  iv.  6,  1009 
b,  12,  21,  reckons  Parmenides 
among  those  who  considered  ^6- 
rnaa  to  be  the  same  as  aX^d^ais  ; 
and  Diog.  ix.  22,  following  Theo- 
phrastus, and  agreeing  with  Stob. 
1.  790,  tells  us  r^  ^^xV  koI  thv 
wovv  rain  by  dyai  (H.  &rc^vc). 
This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite 
correct;  but  we  must  remember 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  dis- 
tinction between  perception  and 
thought,  and  consequently  did  not 
expressly  deny  it ;  and  that  in  v. 
148,  perception  is  included  under 
the  word  ^poWci. 

*  Cf.  p.  602,  2.    According  to 
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Whether  in  his  physics  he  incaloated  the  doctrine- 
of  metempsjchosis  or  of  pre-existence  is  uncertain.^ 
The  statement  that  he  believed  in  a  destmetion  of  the 
universe '  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  misonderstaQding^.** 

What  significance  Parmenides  ascribed  to- his  phy-^ 


Joh.  Damase.  Paratt.  ii.  25,  2S 
(Stob.  FhrU.  Ed,  Mein.  ir.  286), 
Parmenides,  like  Empedocles,  ac- 
coonted  for  sensation  by  the  theory 
of  pores  in  the  organs  of  sense. 
The  name  of  Parmenides,  how- 
ever, is  no  doubt  wrongly  placed 
in  this  connection  ;  it  is  absent  ap. 
Plat  Plac.  iy.  9,  3,  and  Qalen,  C; 
14,  p.  803.  lb.  No.  80,  we  find 
Tlapfi.  'E^tcSokX^s  iXXtit^u  rpo^t 
T^y  6p€^iVy  a  notice  on  which,  even 
if  it  is  true,  nothing  could  be  based : 
for  Karsten's  explanation  (p.  269) 
that  desire  arises  when  one  of  the 
elements  is  present  in  too  small 
measure,  is  veiy  uncertain.  La&tly^ 
PluL  Plac.  iT.  6,  5,  says:  n.  iw 

iRwiKovpos,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mere  inference  from  some  saying 
of  Parmenides,  and  not  the  saying 
itself. 

*  Simpl.   Pht/8.  9  a,   says   of 
Parmenides*  Deity :  teat  t&s  if'vx^ 

tit  rb  &ciXU,  worh  8i  iivdTaAti^ 
^i}<rt.  Bitter,  i.  610,  and  Karsten, 
p.  272  sqq.,  understand  this  to 
mean  that  ifi^^s  was  the  light 
or  sBther,  and  &ci8^s  the  dark  or 
the  terrestrial  world;  and  that, 
accordingly,  Parmenides  regarded 
birth  as  a  sinking  from  the  nigher 
world,  and  death  as  a  return  to  it. 
But  the  expressions  in^vhs  and 
ii€t9U  do  not  signify  the  light  and 
the  dark,  but  that  which  is  manifest 
to  us,  and  that  which  is  hidden; 
the  one  consequently  the  upper 
world,  and  the  other  the  lower, 


EDadee.  The  woids  of  SimpUcxii8» 
therefore,  assert  that  God  sends- 
souls  now  out  of  this  life,  and  now 
into  it.  And  though  these  words, 
strictly  ^>6aking,  certainly  imply 
pre-existence,  it  is  still  donbtfbll 
whether  we  ought  so  to  intarprflt 
them,  and  not  as  a.  poetical  modo- 
of  eapression.  At  the  same  time, 
it  iaqnite  possible  that  Parmenidas 
may  have  adopted  in  his  exposidon 
of  the  ordinary  theories  the  do^ 
trine- of  transmigradoli.  AlsotAe 
expression  arvytphs  t^kos  {I^irm, 
V.  129,  mtp,  p.  696,  2)  does  not 
necessarily,  as  Ritter  thinks,  ex- 
press that  it  would  be  better  for 
men  not  to  be  bom:  it  may  simply 
refer  to  birth,  pangs.  »rfm|  al- 
ready carries  us  beyond  our  human 
world. 

»  Hippol.    Refut.   i.    11:    ^r^ 

ohic  tTircv. 

*  As  the  Philosophumena  them- 
selves say  that  Parmenides  did  not 
give  his  opinion  particularly  on 
Uie  destruction  of  the  world,  it  is 
probable  that  the  statement  has 
no  other  foundation  than  the  dos- 
ing verse  of  Parmenides'  poem : — 

o9r«  roi  icar&  Z6^cw  l^v  rdit  wvw 

T€  Icurt, 
icol  fUT^wHT*  iiwhrovit  rff\fvd|0wn 

Toit    V   Svft.*  Mpmwoi    KoriBan^ 

These  verses,  however,  seem  to 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  indi- 
viduals and  not  of  the  universe. 
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gics  is  a  point  on  which  opinions  have  been  divided 
from  the  earliest  times.^  Some  suppose  that  in  them 
we  have  throughout  only  the  standpoint  of  delusive 
opinion,  and  not  the  personal  convictions  of  the  philo- 
sopher. Others  think  that  he  did  not  intend  to  deny 
all  truth  to  the  world  of  phenomena  as  such,  but  only 
to  discriminate  its  divided  and  variable  Being  from  the 
One  and  undivided  Being  of  true  existence.  This  second 
theory  has  had  many  advocates  iu  modem  times,^  but  I 
cannot  support  it.  Parmenides  himself  declares  too  ex- 
plicitly that  he  acknowledges  only  the  one  unchangeable 
essence  as  a  reality ;  that  he  does  not  concede  a  particle 
of  truth  to  the  ordinary  notion  which  shows  us  plurality 
and  change ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  the  second  part 
of  his  poem  he  is  stating  the  opinions  of  others,  and  not 
his  own  convictions.'  Aristotle  apprehended  his  doctrine 


>  The  opiDioDS  of  the  ancients 
Are  pren  most  folly  by  Bnndis, 
C(mm.  EL  149  sqq. ;  cf.  Gr.  Bom, 
Phil.  i.  394  sqq. ;  and  also  by  Kar- 
sten,  p.  143  sqq.  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  discuss 
them,  as  the  judgment  of  Aristo- 
tle, whidi  we  shall  presently 
examine,  must,  after  all,  be  con- 
clusive for  us. 

'  Schleiermacher,  Geseh,  d. 
Phil,  68.  'But  the  truth  is  that 
all  this  holds  good  only  of  abso- 
lute Being;  and,  therefore,  the 
Plurality  is  not  a  plurality  of  ab- 
solute Being/ etc. ;  Karsten,  146: 
ilU  fuo  unam  ampUxus  egtverita^ 
Um,  nee  eprevit  omnino  opimones; 
nenirwn  exdusUt  utrique  mtum 
iftimit  loeum.  Parmenides  (cf.  p. 
149)  distinguished  the  eternal 
from  the  mutable,  without  exactly 
defining  the  relation  of  the  two 


spheres,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  regard  the  Phenomenon  aa 
deceptive  appearance.  Cf.  Bitter, 
i.  499  sqq.  According  to  the 
Meatics  we  can  never  grasp  divine 
truth  except  in  a  few  general  pro- 
positions ;  when,  according  to  man'tf 
usual  method  of  thinking,  we  as- 
sume plurality  and  change,  this  is 
only  falsehood  and  deception  of  the 
senses.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  even  in 
what  appean  as  Many  and  Change 
the  Divine  exists,  although  veiled 
and  misapprehended. 

'  Of.  on  this  point  the  quota- 
tions 9up,  pp.  684,  1 ;  687,  2 ;  604, 
8 ;  espeeially  the  verses  with  which 
the  first  part  of  his  poem,  the  doc- 
trine of  Being,  ooncludes,  t.  110 
sqq.:— 
#r  T^  ffoi  wuCm  wtarhp  Kiyop  4^ 
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in  this  same  way ;  *  Plato  tells  us  ^  that  in  contradict* 
ing  the  ordinary  view,  Zeno  was  entirely  at  one  with 
his  master ;  and  it  is  entirely  beyond  question  that 
Zeno  absolutely  denied  plurality  and  change.     It  may 
seem  strange,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  Parme- 
nides   should  not    only  give    a  detailed    account   of 
opinions  which  he  considers  altogether  worthless,  but 
should  construct  a  specific  theory  from  their  point  of 
view ;  it  may  also  seem  unlikely  that  he  should  entirely 
deny  the  truth  of  the  sense  perception,  and  that  in  his 
few  propositions  concerning  the  One,  which  are  rather 
negative  than  positive,  he  should  believe  himself  to 
have  exhausted  the  whole  of  the  truth.'    But  what  else 
could  be  said,  and  how  could  he  express  himself  dif- 
ferently on  the  subject  of  reality,  having  once  started 
from  the  proposition  that  only  Being  is,  and  that  non- 
Being  is  absolutely,  and  in  all  respects,  non-existent, 
when  he    had    not   attained    to  those   more    precifie 
dialectical  distinctions  with  which  Plato  and  Aristotle 
afterwards  opposed  his  doctrine  ?    His  reason  for  never- 
theless entering  at  length  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
world  of  phenomena  is  sufficiently  explained  by  himself: 

h^i  &Xt}9c(i|r  Ul9S  9  kwh  roOSc  Similarly,  Gmi,  et  Corr,  i.  S,  325 

fipoT9lta  a,  2.    He  then  proceeds  to  mention 

/idp0wf€,  K6o'fJMy  ijiAv  Mtnf  &iranr-  the  determinations  of  the  world  of 

Xdy&Ko^y.  phenomena,  and   praises    Parme- 

nides  for  having  extended  his  ob- 

*  Cf.  the  passages  quoted,  mp,  servations    to    that   woild    also 

p.  661,  3;  687.  8;   and  J}6  CaOo,  (Afe^opA.  i.  6,  st^.  p.   692,  I),  but 

ill.  i.    298    b,    14  :    ot   yAv   yhp  this   is    not  to  the  pnrpose,  for 

ahriiv    ZXms    &MiXor   yirwtp    ira2  nothing  is  said  by  him  of  the  re- 

^pir  oMv  yitp  o^§  ytyrt^Bai  lation  in  which  Parmenides  placed 

^fluriv  o9r%  ^0fffp«<r9ai  rw  tvrwv,  the  Phenomenon  and  Beality, 
&AX&    lUvw   9oiccir   iiiCaf,  otop    ol  '  Parm.  128  A. 

wpl  M4xiff^6p  T€  jcol  Hopfi§i^hiP.         •  Bitter,  L  e. 
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he  purposes  not  to  overlook  even  hostile  opinions.'  The 
reader  is  to  have  both  theories  set  before  him,  the  true 
and  the  &lse,  in  order  that  be  may  tbe  more  surely  de- 
cide for  the  true.  The  false  theory  of  the  universe  is  not 
indeed  not  represented  as  it  is  actually  found  with  any 
of  the  previous  philosophers,  but  as,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Parmenides,  it  ought  to  be  expressed.  This, 
however,  we  find  in  other  ancient  authors.  Plato  often 
corrects  the  opinions  that  he  combats,  both  as  to  their 
content  and  the  manner  of  apprehending  them.  Thu- 
cydides  does  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  characters 
what  they  really  said,  but  what  he  would  have  said  in 
their  place.  Parmenides  adopts  the  same  dramatic 
procedure ;  he  represents  the  ordinary  view  of  the  world 
as  he  himself  would  regard  it  if  he  placed  himself  on 
that  standpoint,  but  his  design  is  not  to  expound  his 
own  opinions,  but  those  of  others ;  his  whole  physical 
theory  has  a  merely  hypothetical  import.  It  is  designed 
to  show  us  how  the  world  of  phenomena  would  present 
itself  to  us  if  we  could  regard  it  as  a  reality.  But  it 
is  clear  from  the  exposition  that  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  two 
primitive  elements,  one  corresponding  to  Being,  and 
the  other  to  non-Being ;  and  consequently,  that  it  pre- 
supposes at  all  points  the  Being  of  non-Being.  And 
therefore  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena itself,  as  distinct  from  the  One  and  eternal 
Being,  has  no  claim  to  Reality.  Parmenides,  however, 
did  not  attempt  that  thorough  dialectical  refutation  of 
the  ordinary  mode  of  presentation,  which,  we  are  told 

>  V.  121  (iup.  p.  697,  8), 
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by  the  most  trustworthy  testimonies,  was  the  special 
achievement  of  Zeno.^  When  a  dialectical  procedure 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  is  ascribed  to  Parmenides  by 
later  writers,*  they  are  confusing  Mm  with  Zeno  :  only 
the  beginnings  of  such  a  method  can  be  recognised  in 
his  argument  against  the  Being  of  non-Being. 

ZENO. 

Parmenides  had  developed  the  Eleatic  doctrine  to  a 
point  beyond  which  it  could  not  be  materially  carried. 
It  only  remained  for  his  successors  to  defend  his  views  as 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  presentation,  and  to  establish 
them  more  precisely  in  their  particular  details.  The 
more  minutely,  however,  the  relation  of  the  two  stand- 
points was  considered,  the  more  distinctly  must  their 
entire  incompatibility,  and  the  inability  of  the  Eleatic 
doctrine  to  explain  phenomena,  have  appeared.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  an  understanding  with  ordinary 
opinion  was  attempted,  the  purity  of  the  definitions 
concerning  Being  must  have  immediately  suffered.  To 
have  seen  this  constitutes  the  merit  of  Zeno  and 
Meliasus.  For  the  rest,  these  two  philosophers  are 
agreed  both  with  each  other  and  with  Parmenides. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  Zeno,  who 
far  excelled  Melissus  in  dialectic  ability,  maintained 

*  Anthorities  wiU  be  cited  be-  FaTorin.  ap.  Diog.  ix.  23,  ascribes 

low ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  him  the  AohiUes  puzzle*  and 

to  recall  Plato,  Parm,  128  A  sqq.  Porph.  ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  80  a  (vide 

■  According  to  Sext  Math.  vii.  p.  648),  the   argament  from  bi- 

6  sq.,  some  wished  to  reckon  him  section.    We  sbaU  find,  howerer, 

not  only  among  the  Ph^icists,  bat  that  both  belong  to  Zeno.    Gf.  p. 

also    among    the    Dialecticians.  690,  1. 
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the  standpoint  of  his  master  uncompromisingly,  and  in 
sharp  opposition  to  the  ordinary  view;  while  Melissus, 
with  less  acuteness  of  intellect,  approached  somewhat 
more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  view,  and  diverged  in  some 
not  miimportant  respects  from  the  doctrine  of  Parme- 
nides. 

Zeno,^  the  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Par- 


1  Zeno  of  Elea,  the  son  of  Te- 
leutagorafl  (Diog.  ix.  25,  Tide  p. 
580,  \  \  according  to  Plato  {Parm, 
127  B)  waa  twenty-fiye  years 
younger  than  Pannenides,  and  at 
an  epoch  which  must  have  been 
about  455-450  B.C.,  forty  years  old. 
This  would  imply  that  he  was  bom 
about  495-490  B.C.,  and  in  01.  70 
or  71.  This  indication,  howerer, 
as  already  observed  (he,  ck.),  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  histori- 
cally accurate.  Suidas  places  2ieno's 
prime  in  the  78th  01. ;  Diog.  ix. 
29,  in  the  79th ;  Eusebius,  in  his 
Chron.,  in  the  80th  Olympiad.  But 
these  statements  are  not  always 
very  definite,  and  it  is  sometimes 
questionable  whether  they  are 
based  upon  actual  tradition,  or  are 
merely  inferences  drawn  from 
PUto,  or  derived  from  a  calcula- 
tion (Diel's  Rhein.  Mus,  xxxi.  35) 
whirh  makes  Zeno  forty  years 
younger  than  his  master,  whose 
iuifiii  was  placed  in  01.  69.  It  can 
only  be  stated  with  certainty,  that 
Zeno  was  born  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  appeared 
as  a  teacher  and  author  consider- 
ably before  the  middle  of  that 
century.  His  relation  to  Parme- 
nides  istlescribed  as  very  intimate; 
Plato,  /.  <7.,  says  he  was  reported  to 
have  been  his  fi&vourite  (watiucd), 
Athen.  xi.  505  sq.  takes  great  of- 
fence at  this  statement;    but  it 


need  not  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense. 
According  to  ApoUodor.  ap.  Diog. 
I.  c.  Zeno  had  been  the  adopted  son 
of  Parmenides.  Though  this  is 
quite  possible  in  itself,  yet  Plato's 
silence  on  the  matter  makes  us 
suspect  that  'adopted  son'  may 
have  been  substituted  for  favour- 
ite, in  order  to  obviate  miscon- 
struction of  this  relationship :  and 
the  misapprehended  expression. 
Soph,  241  D,  may  also  have  related 
to  this.  Zeno  shares  with  Parme- 
nides the  honourable  designatjon 
of  an  kir^  UvOay6p*ios  (Strabo,  vi. 
1,  i.  p.  252)  and  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing promoted  law  and  order  in 
Elea.  He  is  praised  in  Diog.  ix. 
28  for  having,  from  attachment  to 
his  home,  spent  his  whole  life  in 
Elea  without  once  visiting  Athens 
{obK  ^iriSn^^ccu  rh  irapdwoM  wphi 
oibro^s).  But  this  statement  can 
hardly  be  true.  For  if  the  First 
Alcibiades  be  too  doubtful  a  source 
to  guarantee  the  fact  (119  A)  that 
PyUiodonis  and  Oallias  each  paid 
100  minse  to  Zeno  for  his  instruc- 
tions, which  Callias  must  certainly 
have  received  in  Athens,  Plutarch, 
Per.  c.  4,  c.  5,  tells  us  of  a  residence 
of  Zeno  in  Athens,  during  which 
Pericles  associated  with  him ;  and 
this  fact  may  have  given  occasion 
to  Plato's  story  of  the  visit  of  Par- 
menides to  that  city.  Zeno  is  said 
to  have  displayed  great  firmness 
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menides^  seems  to  have  agreed  with  him  on  all  points. 
Plato,  at  any  rate,  expressly  says  that  he  sought  in  his 


nnder  tortures,  inflicted  on  him  in 
consequence  of  a  rebellion  against 
a  tyrant  in  which  he  had  been 
implicated.  The  occurrence  itself 
is  abundantly  attested :  by  Herac- 
lides,  Demetrius,  Antisthenes,  Her- 
mippus  and  others,  ap.  Diog.  ix. 
26  sq. ;  Diodor.  Exc.  p.  657 ;  Wess. 
Plut.  Garrulit.  c.  S,  p.  505;  8to, 
Rep.  37,  3,  p.  1051 ;  Adv.  Col.  32, 
10,  p.  1126;  Philo,  Qu.  Omn.  Pr. 
Lib.  SSI  C  f.  Hosch. ;  Clemens, 
Strom.  IT.  496  C;  Gic.  Tuse.  ii. 
22,  52 ;  N.  D.  iii.  38.  82 ;  Val. 
Max.  iii.  3,  2  sq. ;  Tert.  Apo- 
loget.  c.  50 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  9 ; 
Philoetr.  V.  ApoU.  vil  2 ;  Suidas, 
*EA^a,  etc.  The  more  precise 
details,  however,  are  Tariously 
given.  Most  of  our  authorities 
make  Elea  the  scene  of  the  event ; 
Valerius  says  Agrigentum,  Philo- 
stratus,  Mysia;  Ammianus,  con- 
founding Zeno  with  Anaxarchus, 
Pyprus.  The  tyrant  is  called  some- 
times Diomedon,  sometimes  Demy- 
lus,  sometimes  Nearchus  ;  Valerius 
names  Phalaris ;  Tertiillian,  Diony- 
sius.  Some  assert  that  Zeno  gave 
up  his  friends  to  the  tyrant; 
others  that,  in  order  to  betray  no 
one,  he  bit  out  his  own  tongue; 
others  that  he  bit  off  the  tyrant's 
ear.  As  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  also,  there  is  much  division 
of  opinion.  According  to  Diog«enes, 
the  tyrant  was  killed ;  according 
to  Diodorus,  Zeno  was  set  free.  Va- 
lerius represents  the  occurrence  as 
happening  twice,  first  to  this  Zeno, 
and  afterwards  to  a  namesake  of 
bis  (cf.  Bayle,  Lict.  Zenon  d^EZU, 
Bern.  C).  Although  therefore  the 
occurrence  seems  to  be  historical, 
nothing  farther  can  be  determined 


in  regard  to  it.  Whether  the 
allusion  ap.  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  12,  312 
b,  3,  refers  to  this  events  and  what 
is  the  true  explanation  of  it,  we  do 
not  know.  Plato  mentions  a  work 
which  Zeno  composed  in  his  early 
life  (Farm.  127  G  eqq.)  as  if  it 
were  his  only  known  work  (it  is 
called  simply  rk  Ziitmvos  ypdmmrc^ 
rh  irdyypcLfXfia).  Simpl.  {Pk^fs.  30 
a)  also  mentions  a  work  (to  a^y^ 
ypofifjM)  apparently  the  same  spoken 
of  by  Plato.  It  was  devoted  to 
a  polemic  against  the  ordinary 
view,   refuting  by   inference   the 

fresuppositions  of  that  stand-point, 
t  was  divided  into  several  parts 
(called  K^i  by  Plato^,  and  each 
part  into  different  sections  (called 
by  Plato  ^oB4<r€is,  and  by  SimpL 
^irixcip^fuxra),  in  each  of  which  one 
of  the  hypotheses  of  the  ordinary 
point  of  view  was  designed  to  be 
reduced  ad  aJbswrdum  (Produs  in 
Poerm.  iv.  100  Cons.,  who  by 
\6yoi  understands  the  several  ar- 
guments, and  by  {hnBia^is  the 
premisses  of  the  several  conclu- 
sions ;  he  speaks  of  40  Kiyoi^  and 
can  hardly  have  seen  Zeno*s  woik. 
David,  Schol.  in  Arisi.  22  o.  34 
sqq.,  no  doubt  copies  from  him). 
That  the  work  was  in  prose,  we 
know  from  Plato,  and  flrom  the 
extracts  in  Simplicius.  It  is  no 
doubt  identical  with  the  book  al- 
luded to  in  Arist.  Soph.  El.  c.  10, 
170  b,  22,  in  the  words,  icol  i 
i.iiOKptv6n(vos  «ra2  6  ipurAw  I^tnew ; 
for  even  though  there  might  be 
questions  and  answers  in  this  book, 
yet  it  need  not  have  been  on  that 
account  an  actual  dialogue,  and 
Zeno  need  not  have  been  the  Brst 
author  of  the  dialogue,  as  Diog. 
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writings  to  refute  the  plurality  of  things,  and  by  this 
means  to  prove  indirectly  the  unity  of  all  Being  main- 
tained by  Parmenides.^  Thus  his  conception  of  Being 
must  have  been,  in  general,  the  same  as  that  of  his 
master.  What  we  are  told  of  his  physical  propositions, 
also,  in  part  coincides  with  the  hypothetical  physics  of 
Parmenides.  As  some  of  these  statements,  however, 
are  manifestly  untrue,  and  as  our  most  trustworthy 
authorities  never  quote  a  single  physical  theory  of 
Zeno's,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  did  not  pursue 
further  this  portion  of  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides.* 


iii.  48,  asserts  with  the  prefix  of 
^^1.  Aristotle  himself,  if  we  may 
judge  from  this  passage  of  Diog. 
and  Athen.  zi.  505  c,  did  not 
designate  him  as  snch.  That 
Zeno  wrote  many  hooks  does  not 
follow  from  the  use  of  the  plural 
3i/3\ia  ap.  Diog.  ix.  26,  for  this 
may  refer  to  the  sereral  parts  of 
his  one  known  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  Suidas  names  four 
writings  fptScf,  ^(^^(rit  *E/«irc8Mc- 

X^t,     Vpbf      TO^      ^(AoO-^^OVf,     IT. 

^(Mrws,  Of  the  ^(^<ris  'Efiirc8o«- 
\iov9^  which,  however,  is  certainly 
spurious,  we  find  traces  elsewhere, 
Tide  p.  612.  The  three  others, 
mentioned  only  hy  Eudocia,  may 
be  merely  different  names  for  the 
book  we  have  abeady  spoken  of. 
Stallbaum's  proposal  howeTer(Plut. 
Farm.  p.  80)  to  read  Pfpw^v  tpiJUos 
irphs  rovs  ^i\off6^vs  irepl  ^^<rct*f, 
in  Suidas,  not  only  contiadicts  the 
received  text,  but  disagrees  entirely 
with  the  manner  in  which  Suidas 
and  similar  authors  generally  cite 
the  titles  of  books.  According  to 
Simpl.  l,e.t  Alexander  and  Porphyry 
cannot  have  seen  Zeno's  work ;  nor 
does  Proclus  even  seem  to  have 


been  acquainted  with  it.  Simplidus 
himself,  however,  had  probably 
something  more  than  extracts  from 
it,  although  (yide  p.  21  b)  he 
may  not  have  been  quite  certain 
that  his  text  was  complete.  At 
p.  181  a,  he  is  quoting  only  from 
£ndemus. 

»  Parm,  127  E:  2pa  roM 
iirriv  %  $o6\orr€d  irov  ol  k6yoit  oi/K 
&XAo  rt  ^  Biofidx^ffBai  ira^  itdtnra 
r&  Xty6fi9yaj  6f  ov  woKKl  4im ;  koX 
ro^ov  ainov  oUi  iroi  rfic/A^piOK  cTi^at 
hceurrow  r&w  \6ywy,  &rrc  itai  riyu 
roaavra  r^Kfi'fipta  vapix^^^  ttrovs 
Tcp  X^ovt  yiypoi^aif  its  oIk  fcrrt 
wohXd ;  06«,  &AAJi,  ^dvai  rhp  Z^rwro, 
icaX&s  (TVKQjcar  tXov  rh  ypAfifta  % 
$oii\erai.  Socrates  on  this  remarks 
that  Parmenides  and  Zeno  say  the 
same,  the  former  directly,  the 
latter  indirectly.  ch  filv  yitp 
{Parm,)  iw  rots  woffiftMriy  tv  ^s 
tlvai  rh  WW  .  .  .  58c  8^  a3  oh  iroXA^ 
^<rfr  clrai,  and  Zeno  practically 
concedes  it  when  he  explains  more 
particularly  how  he  came  to  com- 
pose his  work  (Tide  p.  613,  1). 

*  Our  information  on  this  point 
i  s  confined  to  a  few  passages.  Diog. 
ix.  29,  says :  hpicMi  8*  cSnf  <r^«* 
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We  can  only  with  certainty  ascribe  to  him  those  de- 
monstrations which  are  intended  to  defend  Parmenides' 
doctrine  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  presentation.^ 


ywytvijc^ai  8i  r^y  r&y  itdvrmv  ^{mtiv 
Ik  BfpiMv  K€ti  ^XPo^  '^"^  ^Vpov  irol 

/urafioKhy  y4pt<rty  r*  Mp^^ntv  iK 
yris  «7vai  Koi  ^ux^^  Kpafta  (nripx^^^ 
iK  r&y  'rpo«ifnifi4ymy  jkot^  fvifityhs 
rovrmy  iirucpdrv^iy-  Stob.  Eel.  i. 
60 :  M4\ur<ros  Ka\  Zfiyw  rb  %y  koX 
war  jcal  fi6yoy  ittimy  koI  Ikwtipoy  rh 
«>•  KoL  rh  fihy  tv  r^y  iydymiy,  ffXijF 
9k  ai^ijs  rk  r4<r<rapa  <rroix<<^  ^^ 
8c  rh  ytiKos  tud  r^y  ^iXicuf.  Xcyct 
8i  leai  rit  <rroiXM  Btohs^  icaX  rh 
fiiyfM  ro6rmy  rhy  K6o'fjLor,  Kui  wfhs 
ravra  iiyakud4i(rerat  (perhaps  A^co-- 
6<u)  rh  fMyotiBir  (all  that  is  appa- 
rently of  the  same  kind,  as  w(X)d, 
meat,  flesh,  &c.,  that  which  Aris- 
totle calls  ifioiofupis  resolves  itself 
finally  into  the  four  elements)  tccA 
Bflas  fiky  oUrai  riis  ^X^t  B^iovs  9k 
Kal  robs  fitrixoyras  aibr&v  ica0apoiri 
KoBap&s.  This  last  exposition  re- 
minds us  so  much  of  JSmpedocles, 
that  Heeren  (in  h.  I.)  thought  of 
substituting  the  name  Empedodes 
for  the  singular  words  IXiyr  9h 
airnjs.  It  seems  to  me  the  name 
of  Empedodes  may  have  dropped 
out,  either  in  that  pUce,  as  Sturz 
{Emped.  p.  16S)  supposes,  or  more 
probably  (Krische,  Fonch,  i.  128) 
before  the  words  rh  /tky  Ir,  etc.  Or 
perhaps  the  whole  passage  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  ^(^m^'c  *E^- 
'wt9oK\4ovs  (p  609, 1,  end),  ascribed 
to  Zeno.  But  this  work  cannot  have 
V>een  genuine;  it  must  originally 
have  borne  the  name  of  Zeno  the 
Stoic  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
improbable  and  wholly  without 
precedent  in  ancient  times,  that  a 
philosopher  like  Zeno  should  have 


written  n  commentary  on  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  of  his  own  age ; 
and  next,  it  is  very  strange  that, 
if  he  did  so,  he  should  have  selected 
not  the  work  of  his  master,  but 
one  that  was  so  little  in  harmony 
with  his  own  views.  Further,  it 
appears  from  what  has  been  already 
quoted,  p.  610,  that  Zeno  wrote 
only  one  book ;  and  the  utter  silence 
of  Aristotle  and  his  commentntors 
as  to  any  physical  utterances  of 
Zeno  shows  that  none  were  known 
to  thenu  Lastly,  it  is  clear  that, 
in  Stobeus,  propositions  are  as- 
cribed to  Zeno  woich  are  entirely 
unknown  to  him.  The  same  holda 
good  in  part  of  the  statements  of 
Diogenes,  but  the  greater  number 
of  these  are,  so  far,  less  improbable, 
as  they  agree  with  the  doctrine  of 
Parmenides.  Parmenides  likewise 
denied  empty  space,  held  the  warm 
and  cold  to  be  elements,  and  taught 
that  mankind  arose  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  earth,  and  that 
souls  were  compounded  from  the 
elements.  The  proposition:  tcSc- 
fMus  cTmu,  however,  cannot  have 
belonged  to  an  Eleatic  philosopher, 
whether  we  understand  by  tivfiM 
a  number  of  synchronous  worlds, 
or  successive  worlds;  Zeno  the 
Eleatic  seems  to  be  here  confounded 
with  Zeno  the  Stoic ;  and  what  is 
said  of  the  elements  bears  evidence 
of  the  Stoic-Aristotelian  doctrine. 
There  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
confusion  between  the  two  Zenos 
in  Epiph.  Exp,  Fid.  1087  G :  Z^iwr 
6  *£\«dn}s  6  fpirruchs  Ura  r^  irip^ 
Zhyfyi  KBtt  riiy  y^y  iuciyiiroy  \4yei 
Koi  fiffidya  rAwoy  tcwhy  dym. 

>   Stallbaum,   Plat,   Farm.  26 
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Zeno  adopted  for  this  purpose  an  indirect  method. 
Parmenides  had  derived  his  determinations  of  Being 
directly  from  the  concept  of  Being.  Zeno  proves  the 
same  doctrine  indirectly  by  showing  that  the  opposite 
theories  involve  us  in  difficulties  and  contradictions, 
and  that  Being  does  not  admit  of  our  regarding  it 
as  a  Plurality,  as  something  divisible  and  changeable. 
He  seeks  to  prove  the  Eleatic  doctrine  by  reducing  the 
prevalent  mode  of  presentation  to  absurdity.*  Because 
of  this  method,  which  he  employed  with  masterly  skill, 
Zeno  was  called  by  Aristotle  the  inventor  of  Dialectic,* 
and  Plato  says  that  he  could  make  one  and  the  same 
appear  to  his  hearers  as  like  and  unlike,  as  one  and 
many,  as  in  motion  and  at  rest.'  Though  this  Dialectic 
afterwards  furnished  many  weapons  to  the  Eristic  of 

sqq.  thinks  it  waa  chiefly  directed  Z-fivtovos  iri,vrw  hrtXifwro^s,    ^5i 

against  Anaxagoras  and  Lencippus ;  McA  Wou, 

but  in  the  demonstrations  of  Zeno  irokK&v  ^Kunaurfi&i^  Iwiyw^  wabpw 

there    is   nothing    that    specially  y^  fi\y  clo'». 

points  to  either  of  these  men. 

'  In  the  Parm.  26  sqq.,  Xeno  •  Phadr,    261     D :     Thy    ody 

thus   continues :     fo'ri    5^    r6    yc  ^EXtariKhy  UoKafi^i^iiy  Keyoyra  ovk 

oXifdes  fio-fiOtid  rts  ravra  ri  ypdfi'  Ttvfitv  rixvrf   &<rrt   ipalyttrBou  roh 

fxara  r^  Ilap/icyfSou  \6yip  wpibs  robs  cuco^vat  ra  abr^  ifioia  Koi  dLydfioia^ 

4irix9ipovyrat  tdnhy  fcw/ity8c7i',  &s  ft  Ka\  ty  koI  iroXX^,  fi4yoyrd  re  ai  koX 

tviirrivoXXiL  ical  ytXota  trvfifiaiyu  ^€p6fi€ya.  That  Zeno  is  here  meant, 

trdax^^y  "^^  ^^V  f^^  iyayrif^  a&r^.  and  not  Alcidamas  (as  Quintal .  iii. 

hfrtKiyft  8^  ody  rovro  rh  ypd/ina  1,  2,  thinks),  is   evident.     More- 

irphs  rovs  ri  iro\X^  Xiyoyras  #cal  over,  Plato  himself  says  in  Farm, 

avravoSISaxri  raSra  koI  ir\e(c0,  toDto  127  £:  "tSti^  <fxiyai  &  Z'^ywv,  rovro 

0ov\6iitvoy  ^TiKovyf  &s  fhi  yt\oi6rtpa  \4yti5 ;  ft  iroWd   iffri  ri  J^kto,  &s 

vdfTxot  tuf  mnmy    ^    inrdBwis^    ft  ttpa  Set  avrk  5^oii  re  fTvot  «ra)  &k^- 

iroAA^  i<mv,  ^  ^  rov  %v  tJyai,  ef  rty  f*ouif   rovro  Hk  8^  iSi^varov  ;  .  .  .  . 

iKoyvs  iir§^ioi.  o&r»,  ^di^cu  rhy  Z-fiyvya,   Similarly, 

*  Diog.  viii.  67  ;  ix.  26  ;  Sext.  Isocr.  Knc.  Hd.  sub  init. :  Z^Fvra, 

Math.  vii.  7«  cf.  Timon  ap.  Diog.  rhy  rcank  ^vyonk  KciX  wdXiv  iiJ6{tya,ra 

I.  c.  (Plut.  Perid,  c.  4 ;  Simpl.  Phys,  iF€ipAfityoy    diro^vftVy  for    these 

236  b) : —  words  no  doubt  refer,  not  to  any 

dilJL<^orepoy\^(raov  re  fAtya   (r$4yos  particular  argument,  but  to  Zeno's 

OVK  ixmraSyhy  antinomistic  procedure  generally. 
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the  Sophists,  it  is  itself  distinguished  from  that  Eristic  ^ 
by  its  positive  object ;  and  still  less,  for  the  same  reason, 
can  it  be  identified  with  Scepticism.^  The  dialectic 
argument  with  Zeno,  though  it  does  not  altogether  dis- 
dain Sophistic  applications,  is  never  anjrthing  but  a 
means  to  establish  a  metaphysic  conviction,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  and  invariability  of  Being. 

In  particular,  the  arguments  of  Zeno,  so  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  them,  are  concerned  with  multi- 
plicity and  motion.  The  arguments  against  the  multi- 
plicity of  things  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
have  respect  to  their  magnitude,  niunber,  Being  in 
space,  and  co-operation.  The  arguments  against  motion 
are  likewise  foui*,  which  Zeno  did  not  arrange  in  the 
best  order,  nor  according  to  any  fixed  principle. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  these  arguments  collec- 
tively : — 

A,  The  Arguments  against  Multiplicity, 

1.  If  Being  were  many,  it  must  be  at  the  same 
time  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great.  Infinitely 
small ;  for  as  every  plurality  is  a  number  of  unities,  but 
a  true  unity  alone  is  indivisible— so  each  of  the  Many 
must  either  itself  be  an  indivisible  unity,  or  be  made 
up  of  such  unities.  That  which  is  indivisible,  however, 
can  have  no  magnitude  ;  for  all  that  has  magnitude  is 
infinitely  divisible.     The  particular  parts  of  which  the 

'  With  which  it  is  too  closely  cidinary  statement,  perh&ps,  arose 

identified  by  Plut.  Per.  4,  and  ap.  from  a  misunderstanding  of  some 

Eus.   iV.   Ev.  i.   8,  7;  snd  with  passage    like    that   quoted    from 

which  Seneca  confiises  it,  £p.  88,  Aristotle,  p.  615,  1. 

44  sq.,  when  he  attributes  to  Zeno  '  Which,  according  to  Diog.  ix. 

the  assertion  of   Qorgias:   Nihil  72,  laid  claim  to  it.  whereas  Timon, 

esse  ne  unum  quidetn.    This  extra-  /.  c,  does  not. 
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many  consists  have  consequently  no  magnitude.  If 
they  are  added  to  anything  it  will  not  become  greater, 
nor  if  they  are  taken  away  will  it  become  less.  But 
that  which,  being  added  to  another,  does  not  make  it 
greater,  and  being  taken  away  from  another  does  not 
make  it  less,  is  nothing.  The  Many  is  therefore  infinitely 
small ;  for  each  of  its  constituent  parts  is  so  small  that 
it  is  nothing.*     On  the  other  hand,  however,  these  parts 


*  SimDl.  Phys.  30  a :  iv  iiivroi 
r^  truy/pifAfmri  ainov  iroAAi  ixovri 
iwixitp^itiara  KolBt  ^Kvurrov  ScticvMrtF, 
8ti  r^  iroAA^  «Tk(u  K4yoyrt  ffvpfiadyu 
rk  iporrta  X4ytiy,  £r  Ik  itrruf  iri' 
XctpnfM,  ir  f  HtUcmnriVf  8rt  tl  woXXd 
iari  iced  firydKa  i<rr\  icai  fUKpity 
fi€yd\a  fikv  &irr9  Sirtipa  rh  fiiy§Bos 
cTroi,  fiuipiL  Bh  o&Tws,  6<rrc  fiifihy 
fx*^^  /A^7c9of .  iy  9ii  roinpp  (in  the 
section  which  proves  that  it  is  in- 
finitely small)  SedcKiwiv,  8ri  ol  fi^rc 
fiiytBos  fiiyrt  wdx<^t  y''h'r*  tyuos  fin- 
B^is  iari¥,  oM*  hy  fftj  toCto*  o6  yhp 
ei  AWtp  6yrif  ^<rl,  irpovyiyoiro^ 
ohtky  h.v  fAti(oy  iroi^trffic,  firy4Bovs 
ykp  fiJiHtyhs  6yT0Sf  iFffocy^yofiiyov 
Bh  (this  9h  should  no  doubt  be 
omitted ;  it  seems  to  hare  arisen 
from  the  obB^y  which  follows)  olriky 
oT6y  re  elf  /liytBos  iwiBovyai,  icaX 
o5rws  tty  ffjSii  rh  irpofryuf6ii€yoy 
ohhkv  «fi}.  (Zeno  must  have  added 
here :  *  nor  could  anything  become 
smaller,  by  its  being  taken  away 
from  it.')  c2  B\  iLwoytyofjiiyou  to 
h-^poy  firfihy  IXarr^y  iari,  firiSk  aS 
Tcpo<rytyo/i4you  a6(4<r«rai,  B7i\oy6rt 
rh  fpo(ry€¥6fi€yoy  ohH^y  Ijy,  oi»84  rh 
iaroyty6fMyoy,  (This  part  of  the 
exposition  is  confirmed  by  £ade- 
mus,  vide  it^fray  and  by  Arist. 
Metaph,  iu.  4,  1001  b,  7 :  4Pri  c2 
hZudprrw  ohrh  rh  %y,  Kcerk  jiky  rh 
Zfiywyos  h^iufia  obOhy  t»  cfiy.  h  y^ 
fiiirt  itpo(rrt04fi«yoy  /li^c  A^po^/M* 


yoy  woiu  fiu(oy  /ai}84  fAxrrroy,  oH 
^ftaty  cTnu  rovro  rmy  6yr»yt  &f 
iiriXoy  tri  6yro^  fiey4Bovs  rov  6yros.) 
ical  ravra  ohxl  rh  ty  iufotp&y  6  Zfi- 
ywy  \4y§t,  dXX*  Sri,  «l  fi4ytBot  1%*' 
€Kaffro»  rmy  woXX&y  koL  hnrtipny^ 
ohZ^y  (<rr€U  iucpifi&s  ty  9ih  r^y  4if* 
iwtipov  rofifiy.  9u  ik  ty  cTyeu.  t 
BfUywrit  irpoScl^Of  trt  oMy  fx*' 
fi4yt0O5t  iK  rov  %Katrroy  r&y  woWAy 
4avT^  rabrhy  ttytu  teal  Ik.  irol  6 
Btfilffrios  Hk  rhy  Zfiymyos  \6yoy  Ik 
clirai  T^  hy  KaraaK^vdiuy  ^ff\y  in 
rod  trmt^x^s  rh  (1.  re)  csbrh  cTkoi 
Kfd  hZtaiprroy,  cl  yhp  ZuupoIrS^ 
^lycriK,  oiUky  forcu  iutptfi&s  ty  9tk 
rV  4k  i'Ktipoy  rofi^y  r&y  (Ttffidrvy. 
Ibucc  84  ftoAAoK  6  Z^KMK  X^ciK,  its 
olfBk  toAAA  ioTai,  The  passage  in 
Themist.  Phys.  IS  a,  n.  122  Sp.. 
runs  thus :  Z4iyt»yos,  os  4k  rod 
<rvy€x4s  rf  cTkoi  iccU  4k9iaip§roy  Ik 
cIkcu  rh  hy  icotco'kc^C**  ^4yuy,  its 
c2  Hicupwrai  oit^h  Icrroi  iutpifi&s  Ik 
9ik  r^y  4**  iwtipoy  rofi^iy  r&y  ffufid- 
ruy.  From  the  connection  in 
which  this  assertion  of  Zeno's 
stood  (according  to  Simplicius),  it 
appears  that  Simplicius'  criticism 
of  Themist.  is  correct.  Zeno  is 
not  speaking  primarily  of  the  One 
Being;  but  starting  from  the  pre- 
supposition of  Multiplicity,  he  is 
telling  us  how  each  of  the  many 
things  must  then  be  conceiredt  So 
far  as  he  at  the  same  time  shows 
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are  also  infinitdy  great.  For  since  that  which  has  no 
magnitude  is  not,  the  Many,  in  order  to  be,  must  have 
a  magnitude:  its  parts  must  consequently  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another — that  is,  other  parts  must  lie 
between   them.     But   the   same   thing  holds  good  of 

that  each  thing,  in  order  to  be  one, 
mu8t  also  be  indivisible,  his  asser- 
tion might  likewise  be  applied  to 
the  One  Being ;  this,  too,  io  orler 
to  be  one,  must  be  indivisible  (%v 
trvKcx^O*  Eudemus  seems  to  have 
had  this  argument  in  view  when 
he  says,  ap.  Simpl.  Phy».  21  a  (cf. 
30  a,  31  a):  Zfwvvi  ^curt  X/yciv,  cf 
T*t  avT9»  rh  %p  h,ir6boii\  rl  wori  itrrt 
\4^*iv  [itrriy,  ?{*»»']  tA  itna 
\4y€ur  ^6p9t  8i  ^f  loifcc  (Bran- 
dis,  i.  416,  has  this  from  MSS. 
In  the  printed  text  these  words  are 
wanting,  but  they  occur  p.  30  a) 
Zih  rh  r&v  ii\v  cuffBrrr&v  ciccurroy 
KarrryopiK&s  re  iroAXJi  \4y€a0at  ical 
ftepifffA^,  rii¥  ih  oriyfi^v  fiifii  ty 
ri$4vat.  %  yhp  iiiir*  fpoa-rt94fi€PO¥ 
#i0{c(  ft^Tc  ii^Mupo^fityoif  /ACCOt  O^K 
^vro  r&y  tyr^tv  thai.  Simpl.  21  b, 
observes  on  this :  6  fih  rov  Zfiywyos 
\6yos  &AXof  rts  foiK^y  ohros  cTyoi 
wop*  kKtiyoy  rhv  iv  fitfi\l^  ^p6fAtyoy 
oZ  irol  6  TlKd'Twy  iv  r^  napfA€F^8jf 
fi4fiyrtrtu.  iic€i  fiiy  yhp  5ti  o6ic  Iitti 
iroAX&  Sffiieyvfri  .  .  .  ^yravSa  5i,  &s 
EifdiffUs  ^rici,  Koi  &i7;pci  rh  ty.  rii» 
yiLp  ffriyfi^iy  &s  rh  tv  that  X^«i,  rh 
5i  iroXA^  tlycu  avyx^p^'*-  ^  fityroi 
*A\4^ay9pos  ical  iyravBarov  Z4\yteyoi 
&i  rh  'KoKKh  a»aipovyrot  fjLtfivifcBai 
rhy  ZC^rifioy  olfcroj.  "  &s  yhplffropti, 
^(Tiy,  ZifirifjLOS^  Ztivoty  6  Tlapfi^t^llhv 
yy^pifios  iwtiparo  dtucy6vai  Srt  /ij^ 
oT6y  T€  rk  6vra  itoKXh  tXvai^  ry  /iij- 
9ir  cTfoi  iy  rots  oltnv  %y,  rh  8i 
iroXX^  vXriBos  «Twi  kviBwy."  Kn\ 
8ri  yAy  ohx  ^^  "^^  itoWh  hvtupovyros 
7A\v^vo%  E((8i7jUOS  ti4nv7traijVvy  8^Xoy 
iK  r^s  ainov  \4^*»s.     olfAai  9i  fi^rc 


Ifii^i]  iy  r^  Z^yvyot  fiifiKi^  i 
roy    4wix*ipVPM    ^cpf<r0at,    tloy    6 
*Ak4^ay9p6%  ^ct.    It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, from  this  passage  that  Alex- 
ander correctly  apprehended    the 
meaning  of  Zeno's  proposition,  and 
no  doubt  that  of  Eodemus,  and 
that  Simplicius    here  makes  the 
same  mistake  which  he  afterwards 
himself    corrects    in    Themistius. 
Zeno  says :  In  order  to  know  what 
things  are,  we  must  know  what  the 
smallest  parts  are  out  of  which 
they  are   compounded;    but  this 
does  not  imply  that  since  they  are 
the  smaUest  parts,  they  are  indivi- 
sible   points,    and,     as     invisible 
points,  are  without  magnitude,  and 
consequfutly  nothing.     He  wants 
to  prove  (as  Philop.  Phys.  B.  1  o,  15, 
observes,  not  without  some  interpo- 
lation of  his  own  comments)  that 
there  can  be  no  multiplicity,  for 
every  multiplicity  consists  of  uni- 
ties ;  bat  among  all  the  things  which 
present  themselves  to  us  as  a  multi- 
plicity, among  all  tmytxyh  nothing 
is  really  One.     Bnndis,    i.   416, 
wrongly  constructs  an  independent 
demonstration  out  of  what  £ude- 
mus  and  Aristotle,  /.  c,  sayj  and 
Ritter,   i.   622,  deduces  from  the 
statement   of   Eudemus  the   bold 
theory  that  Zeno,  like  Parmenides, 
acknowledged  that  the  full   and 
true  knowledge  of  the  One  was  not 
contained  in  his  definitions  of  it 
My  reasons  for  disagreeing  with 
both  these  opinions  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  present  exposi- 
tion. 
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these  parts  :  they  also  must  have  a  magnitude,  and  be 
separated  from  one  another,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 
Thus  we  get  an  infinite  number  of  magnitudes,  or  an 
infinite  magnitude.^ 

2.  By  the  same  process,  Zeno  shows  also  that  the 
Many  in  respect  of  number  must  be  as  much  limited 
as  unlimited.  Limited,  for  it  is  just  so  much  as  it  is ; 
not  more  and  not  less.  Unlimited,  for  two  things  are 
two,  only  where  they  are  separated  ;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  separate,  something  must  be  between 
them ;  similarly  between  this  and  each  of  the  two, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.^  As  in  the  first  argument, 
the  determination  of  infinite  magnitude,  so  here  the 
determination  of  infinite  number  is  attained  by  ap- 
prehending plurality  as  a  multiplicity  of  separate 
magnitudes,  and  by  introducing  between  each  two 
of  these  separate  magnitudes  a  third  separating  mag- 
nitude.    The  ancients  usually  designate  this  portion 

*  SimpliciuH,  /.  c.  30  b,  after  Ix*iy/i^7c0or,  fUTdAaSificrrc  tirci^ 

having  discussed  the  argument  from  «7vai/'    By  wpo4xov  I  understand 

division,  which  will  bo  quoted  im-  that  which  lies  before  another,  and 

mediately— proceeds  thus :  ical  oStm  thereby  keeps  that  other  at  a  dis- 

fi^M  rh  Kara  rb  wKrjBos  Jkjcupow  4k  tance  from  a  third, 

r^f  HtxoTOfiias  IBci^c.  rh  9h  Kark  rh  *  Simpl.  /.  c,  SOh:  5ciirr^f  yhp^ 

a4ytBos   irpirtpov  Kark   r^v  aMiy  Srt  §i  woWd  iffri  rit  airrii  vrrtpa- 

iTrix^tpniaw.  npoitlias  ykp^  8ti  «t  /aj^  trfi4va  iarl  kcU  Aweipa,  ypA^ti  ravra 

Ixci  T^  h¥  fi4ytdos  ovS*  &k  cfiy,  iirdytt,  xarh  \4^iw  6  Z^vMy  '*  ci  TcoWd  4<mv^ 

*'§l1i^ll<rriy,&ydyKriy€Kairro»fi4y9669  iufdyKti  rwravra  tlvai  B<ra  4<rr\  Koi 

ri  fx^^^  fff^  xdxos  Koi  aircxcty  aOrov  oflht  wXtioya  oinAv  oUr^  i\drrora, 

rh  tr9pO¥  iivd  rov  lr4pov,  Kai  wtpl  tl  Sh^offavrdiirrw  Haa  4o'7\,9tittp€t' 

rod  vpo^xovroi  b   iunht  A^ot*  koX  ffft^pa  ftv  tfrf.  Ktd  ^dXiv^  *l  iroWd 

yhp  4kuvo  I(ci  fi4y€bos  ical  vpo^(ci  ^<rriy,  Awttpa  r&  6yra  4ffrly,      &»t 

avrov  riy  SfAOiow  9^  rovro  iva^  rt  yhp  irtpa  fura^h  r&v   tvrtv  49r\, 

ftirctfical  &cl  K4y€iv.  obZ\¥  yhp  avrod  ical  vdXiv  iK^iwmw  itrtpa  fArra^hy  Hal 

roiovro¥  Hffx^rov  Utrrai  o(^c  irtpow  othus  dirftpa  rh  6pra    i<rri"     Koi 

•Kphs  ercpov    obu    Hffrm,    o9T»f,   u  oSr«f    fiky^    etc.     (vide    preceding 

voAX^  itrrtPf  ifdyxri  ainh  fwcpd  rt  note). 
tlpm  Koi  fAtydka.  fUKph  fikv  Acre  fiii 
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of  Zeno's  two  arguments  as  the  argument  from  bi- 
section.* 

3.  Since  all  that  exists,  exists  in  space,  space  must 
itself  be  in  a  space,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  As  this  is 
inconceivable,  the  existent  generally  cannot  be  in  space.* 


>  Arist.  PAy»,  i.  3,  187  a,  1, 
after  Farmemdes  and  Melissus' 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  one  has 
been  discussed  in  detail:  Ikioi  9' 
(the  Atomists)  ir^oaay  rots  \6yoit 
iifi^oripois,  r^  /a^f  Srt  vdtrra  ty,  c2 
rh  hy  Iv  ffrifiaiv^tt  8ri  iarl  rh  fi^  hv, 
r^  9h  iK  rrjs  Six^rofiUu  ftro/xa  iroc^- 
ffavrts  fuydOri.  Simpl.  p.  30  a, 
observes  on  this  passage:  rhy  Hk 
Mrepoy  Kiyoy  rhy  iK  r^r  Hixorofiias 
rovZiiyvyos  thai^friaty6^AX.4^ayBpos 
\4yoyros,  &s  tl  fi4yt$os  Ix®*  ''^  ^•' 
Kol  SiaipoiTO,  iroX\^  rh  hy  icai  oviccTt 
%v  ifftffBai  jcol  9i^  ro^ou  B^iKyiyrotf 
trt  fii)1iky  rHy  iyrwy  iarl  rh  Ir. 
This  last  is  rightly  questioned  by 
Simpl.  and  the  source  of  the  error 
is  traced  to  the  passage  of  Eude- 
mus,  quoted  p.  616.  Then  follow 
the  statements  quoted  p.  615,  as 
to  the  argument  of  Zeno,  and  then, 
p.  30  a,  this  observation :  6  fidyrot 
Hopip^ios  ical  rhy  iK  rrjs  Bixorofdas 
X6yoy  IlopiityiSov  ^ii&iy  cTyat,  ty  rh 
hy  iK  rairris  -wttfrnfiiyov  BtiKy^ycu. 
ypdipu  5i  oSrwf *  *'  €rtpos  5i  ^y  KSyos 
r^  UopiAey'iB^  6  Siit  rijs  HixorofiiaSf 
oUyLWos  ZuKyinrai  rh  %y  %v  cTrat  fUyoy 
fcol  rovro  hfitpts  ica2  &5ia/pcror.  ci 
ykp  ttrit  ^Jial,  Buuit^rhy,  rrrfi'^ffOw 
8/xAi  K&KUTa  r»y  fi*p&y  licdrtpoy 
d^Xa*  K<iA  roirov  ktl  yiyofiiyov  9^\6y, 
^riffWf  &s  lirui  ivofjMy€iriyk  Hcx^ra 
firyiBii  ixdx^^ra  koX  irofui  irX^0ci 
Sh  iiTMipa  fcal  rh  tKoy  i^  iXaxi<rr»y 
irX^tfci  9h  hM%lpwf  ffwrrfifftrai,  ^ 
<t>pov6oy  Hffrai  iceU  €ls  obiky  Irt  SioXv- 
0^0'erou  jKol  iK  rod  fjnii^yhs  av(rrii<r€' 
rat,  iwtp  iroTCL.  oIk  ipa  Staiptff^O'c- 
rcUf    &XX^    fuy€i    %v.    Koi   yekp   8j^ 


^ir«i5^  iri£m}  BfioUy  iffriv^  €Xir§p  3i«- 
pvrhy  6ird(px'<  vdyni  6iaoI»s  fvreu 
Bicuprrhyf  &XX*  oh  Tp  /*ky  r^  S*  oC. 
itpp^irOv  wdyrii.  H^Koy  oiv  miXt9^  mt 
oiBky  inrofitytTf  &\X'  farm  ^poGSor, 
KoX  «fvcp  avariia'^rcu  viKiy  itc  rov 
fiifiwhs  ffuariifftrai'  cl  yiip  droficFcc 
ri,  oi94wat  y%vii<frrai  vdinri  Snppif- 
niyoy  &ar€  ical  iK  rovrwy  ^a^p6y, 
^riffiy,  ws  iiBttdp€r6y  re  icol  ifttpcf  xed 
iy  im-M  rhiy"  ,  , .  (the  remainder  of 
the  quotation  does  not  belong  to 
this  subject)  ipurrdytiy  8i  &{i«',  ct 
UapfityCfiov  «ca2  fi^  Z4iy»v6s  ianw  i 
XiyoSf  its  Kai  r^  'AAe((iydp-p  huceZ 
odrt  yap  iy  ro7s  Uapfuyi^tlots  tw^ai 
Xiyeral  ri  towGtoi',  koX  ^  vAcferr^ 
Urropla  t^k  iK  rris  Hixoro/Uas  inroplaw 
tls  rhy  zliyttya  orairc/Airct,  ical  8^  Kol 
iy  rois  vcpl  jrii^crcws  \iyois  ^s  Zii* 
yuvos  hwoftyjifioyf^trai  (cf.  ir^fra^ 
the  first  and  second  azguments 
against  motion)  Kcti  rt  8c<  woXXk 
Kiytiy,  8tc  Ka\  iy  ain^  ^pcru  r^ 
rov  Zfiyotyos  ffvypdfmari.  ScucWv 
7&p,  etc.  These  reasons  of  Sim- 
plicius  are  quite  convincing.  Por- 
phyry thinks  that  the  ai^ument 
from  dichotomy  must  belong  to 
Parmenides,  simply  because  Aris- 
totle, I.  c,  mentions  it  in  his  crit- 
ique on  the  doctrine  of  Parmenidfs, 
without  mentioning  Zeno.  He 
himselfis  unacquainted  with  Zeno's 
work;  what  he  says  about  this 
argument  he  derives  from  other 
sources,  and  he  does  not  give  it  in 
the  original  acceptation  of  Zeno. 

*  Arist.  Phya.  iv.  3,  210  b,  22: 
t  9k  Zijywy  ^irop€i,  t  rt  «j  Hart  ri  i 
r6iroSt  iy  rlyi  tirrai,  Xiniy  oh  X"^^ 
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4.  A  fourth  argumeDt  is  indicated  in  the  statement 
that  if  the  shaking  out  of  a  bushel  of  corn  produces  a 
sound,  each  individual  ^^in  and  each  sub-division  of  a 
grain  must  likewise  produce  sound,  which  seems  to 
contradict  our  perceptions.*  The  general  question  here 
is — ^How  is  it  possible  that  many  things  together  can 
produce  an  elBFect  which  each  of  them  taken  separately 
does  not  produce  ? 


B.  The  Arguments  against  Motion. 

As  the  arguments  just  quoted  were  directed  against 
multiplicity  in  order  to  prove  the  unity  of  Being,  the 
first  main  principle  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  so  the 
next  four  are   directed   against   motion,  in   order   to 

w6y.  c.  1,  209  a,  23  :  ^  yhp  Zfivwos 
awopla  {Vet  Tiva  XAyop'  c2  7^  iroy 
T^  hy  iy  r^y,  817X01'  Srt  icai  rov 
r6irov  rSvos  lirrai  koI  toCto  tls 
&*tipor  'rp6€iffiy,  EademuB,  ap. 
Simpl.  Phi/8.  131  a:  iw\  rahrhy  Bh 
Koi  9}  Z'fiyuyos  inropla  paiytreu  JSeftuf 
i^toy  [ii^un  of.  in  what  follows  :  cl 
fily  oty  iy  r^y  ri^iwc^y  ^Jyai  ra 
Syra]  yiip  way  rh  hy  wov  cImu,  ci  Hh 
6  t6wos  r&y  iyrtty,  irov  &r  fffq  oukwv 
iy  iWijf  r^xy.  Kiuctiyos  ^  iy  &XA^ 
Kcd  ofh»s  tls  rh  'rp6c0,  Simpl. 
130  b  :  6  Z4ivwyo%  \6rfos  ityaiffuy 
iB6K*i  rhy  T&roy  ipttrdy  o0tw(*  c{ 
fariy  6  r6voi  iy  rlvi  Hffrcu ;  irSy  y6p 
hy  ^K  Tivi*  rh  Si  Ir  tiv«  ical  iy  r^tf' 
ttnai  tipa  kcX  b  riwos  iy  rtfir^'  koL 
rovro  iir*  iwfipor  oinc  ipa  fariy  6 
r&Koi.    Similarly  ibid.  1 24  b. 

*  Arist.  Phys.  Tii.  6,  250  a,  19  : 
8(^  rovro  6  Z^ywyoT  X<^r  oi^K  &A.1}* 
tf^f,  &s  tfro^fft  r^s  iciyxpov  drioity 
fiipos.  Simpl.  in  h,  I.  255  a,  says : 
5ti  rovro  Xwi  icol  rhy  Zityttyos  ro3 
'EAcdrov  \^oy  hy  llprro  Tipo»rtgy6pci» 


rhv  ffo^KpHiy  fM  ydp  ftot,  f<pijf  2 
npwray6paj  Ap<i  b  cTi  ttiyxpos  Kara- 
wtaify  ^^or  iroict,  II  rh  iivpiocrhv 
rov  Kixpou\  rod  9h  tlw6yroSt  fiif 
iroitZv*  6  ih  fiibifUfos  rAy  niyxpoty 
Korastaify  woiti  ^6^oy  ^  o0;  rov 
tk  ^o^€ty  iMyros  rhy  /AihifAyoy,  ri 
oby,  1^1}  6  Zfiy»y,  o6k  fori  \6yos 
rov  fAtbifiyov  rAy  K4yj(pca¥  wphs  rhy 
Mya  Kal  rh  fivpioffrhy  rov  iy6s ;  rov 
6k  ^aayros  tJyai'  rt  oby^  t^  6 
Z4\yttVt  oh  JKol  r&y  i^6^wy  taoyrai 
\6yoi  wphs  &AX^Aouf  ol  arrot;  &t 
ykp  rk  j^o^ovvra  icol  ol  r^6^oi.  robrov 
bh  oth»5  lxo*^<'^»  *^  ^  /liBifiyos  rov 
Kiyxpov  iffO^ci  iffo^cret  Koi  6  «If  Kiy^ 
Xpos  icol  rh  fivpioffrhy  rov  Ktyxpou. 
(The  latter  also,  p.  256  b.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  representation  we 
cannot  suppose  that  this  argument 
was  to  be  found  in  Zeno's  book ; 
and  its  more  complete  development 
in  Simplicius  may  have  belonged 
to  some  later  philosopher.  But  its 
essential  thought  is  certified  by 
Aristotle. 
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prove  the  second  fundamental  basis  of  the  system,  the 
unchangeabieness  of  Being.' 

1.  The  first  argmnent  is  this: — Before  the  body 
that.is  moved  can  arrive  at  the  goal,  it  must  first  ha^e 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  course ;  before  it  reaches 
this  point  it  must  have  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
first  half,  and  previously  to  that  at  the  middle  of  the 
first  quarter,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  Every  body,  thers- 
fore,  in  order  to  attain  to  one  point  from  another,  must 
pass  through  infinitely  many  spaces.  But  the  infinite 
cannot  be  passed  through  in  a  given  time.  It  is  con- 
sequently impossible  to  arrive  at  one  point  from  another, 
and  motion  is  impossible.^ 

2.  The  so-called  Achilles  argument  is  only  another 
application  of  this.*    The  slowest  creature,  the  tortoise. 


*  Of.  in  regard  to  these,  Ger- 
ling,  De  Zen.  paralogismis  motum 
spectatU.  Marb.  1825 ;  WeUmann's 
Zenos  Betoeise  g^en  die  Bewegung 
und  ihre  W  iderlegungen.  Frankf. 
1870. 

«  Arist.  Phya.  vi.  9,  239  b,  9 : 

Z^fwvov  01  wap^xoyrti  ihs  BvcKoXica 

TO(S  \VOVffW.  WpVTOS  flhlf   6    wtpi  1  ov 

fji^  Kiw9i<r$€u  8(i  rh  'iFp6r€pop  tls  rh 
ftfAiav  8civ  ik^uc4a-B<u  rh  ^tp6fityor  ^ 
Tpbs  Th  rikoi,  ir«pl  o5  8tcUo/i€y  4p 
rots  wportpov  \&yoii,  especially  c. 
2,  233  a,  21,  where  we  read:  8id 
Ka2  b  Ziivwpos  \6yos  r^tvUos  Xa^3(iyei 
TO  fiii  iv^ix^^^^  ^^  4ireipa  SicXtfetK 
^  £<frflur9«  rwy  h.'r^ipotv  KoXt  %Kwaro¥ 
iv  wnr§pwrti4v^  XP^^'V*  Simpl.  236 
b  (cf.  221  a,  302  a).  Themistius 
gives  a  shorter  and  more  obscure 
comment  {Phgs.  55  b,  392  sq.):  ci 
ftf-Ti  KlvriffiSf  h^dyKV  rh  Kwoitiiwov 
iv  V(ir€peurfi4v«f  "Xfi^^  &vupa  8ic- 
^itvai'  toCto  54  iSt^yaroy   ovk  ipa 


i(rr\  Kimiiris.  iitUw  8i  rh  ffvrtifjkfid' 
vov  (the  hypothetical  major  pre- 
miss) ^K  rod  rh  tctvoifiofor  ^idrn^- 
fiAri  KtifMBait  xeunhsih  9taa-nifucros 
im*  iirtipw  iyros  Suuperov  rh  kiwov^ 
fitifoy  iirdyieri  rh  ^/itav  wpwrow  SacA- 
Bttif  oS  «iK«ircu  dicurT^fuxTOf  aroi 
r6r9  rh  SAoi^.  hXhk  icai  itpii  tov  rifii' 
<r*9o\  rod  hXow  rh  4k91wov  lifuirv,  tnl 
rovrov  wd\uf  rh  ^fiuru.  el  otw  ir€ipa 
rit  ^/afiri}  9ik  rb  weurrhs  rod  Xi}d»9er- 
ros  9war6¥  *Tv<u  rb  ^fiurv  Xa3cir.  t^ 
8^  &ircipa  &8vmiror  4v  Trrr€pturfjL4¥v 
Xpbvtp  8icX0«7y,  rovro  84  &s  iyapy^i 
4\dpficaf€y  b  Z^yvy,  &8vraTor  6pa 
Klnja-iv  ttvai,  Arist.  7 op,  viii.  S, 
156  b,  7,  and  Sext.  Math.  x.  47 
refer  to  this  proof. 

•  FavorinuSf  ap.  Diog.  ix.  29. 
says  that  Parmenides  had  already 
employed  this  argument ;  but  the 
statement  is  certainly  fals**.  All 
other  evidence  ascribes  it  to  Zeno. 
Diog.  /.  c.  says  expressly  that  it 
was  discovered  by  him;   and  all 
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could  never  be  overtaken  by  the  swiftest,  Achilles, 
if  it  had  once  made  a  step  in  advance  of  him.  For 
in  order  to  overtake  the  tortoise,  Achilles  must  first 
reach  the  point  where  the  tortoise  was  when  he  started ; 
next  the  point  to  which  it  had  progressed  in  the 
interval,  then  the  point  which  it  attained  while  he 
made  this  second  advance,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
But  if  it  be  impossible  that  the  slower  should  be  over- 
taken by  the  swifter,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  impos- 
sible to  reach  a  given  end,  and  motion  is  impossible.* 
The  whole  argument  turns,  as  in  the  other  case,  upon 
the  assertion  that  a  given  space  cannot  be  traversed 
unless  all  its  parts  are  traversed ;  which  is  not  possible, 
because  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  these  parts.^  The 
only  difference  is  that  this  assertion  is  applied  in  the 
first  case  to  a  space  with  fixed  boimdaries,  and  in  the 
second,  to  a  space  with  movable  boundaries. 

3.  So  long  as  anything,  remains  in  one  and  the 
same  space,  it  is  at  rest.  But  the  fiying  aiTow  is  at 
every  moment  in  the  same  space.  It  rests,  therefore, 
at  every  moment  of  its  flight:  therefore   its   motion 

that  we  know  of  Parmenides  (cf.    the  leose  given  in  our  text. 

the  often  quoted  passage,  Parm.  *  As  Aristotle  rightJj  observps 


128  A)  proTes  that  he  did  not  ap-  in  the  words:  Icrrt  84  «ra2  olros  6 

ply  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  abrhs    xAyos    rf  Sixoro/iciy    (the 

dialectical  refutation  of  the  ordi-  same  as  the  first  aigumeut  based 

nary  standpoint.  upon  bi-partition^  ^uupipu  S*  ^i^  r^ 

*  Arist.  /.  e,  239  b,  14 :  t^vri^t  Zicupuy  /i^  9lxa  rb  vpoffXaftfiay6fft- 

8*  d  Ka\o6fuyos  'AxcAXc^s '  fffrt  8*  yoy  fi4y^os  .  .  .  iy  kfjii^oT4pots  yiip 

oSroSy   tri  rh  fipaiirtpoy  odB^or*  avfJiSoiy€i  fi^   ia^iHyttaem  wphs  rh 

Kara\i}^d^tf rroi  64oy  iirb  rod  rraxi-  ir4pas   iuupovfi4you  wws   rov  firy4- 

trrov'     HfivpoaBw    yiip     kyorycoSoy  Bovf  &XXd  irp6aK€a-ai  iy  roirtfi,  5rt 

iKBtiy  rh  ii&Koyf   W»j^  &pfiiia-9  rh  oWi    rh  rix^ffroy    rtrpaytfinpjy' 

^Wfoyf  &ar*  &c(  rt  vpo^x*^  &yay-  oy   iy  r^   ^i^Kuy   rh   fipai^enoy. 

Kotoy  rh  fipai^tpoy.    Simpl.  237  a.  Similarly,  the  ccmmentators. 
and  Themist.  66  a,  explain  this  in 
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during  the  whole  course  is  only  apparent.^  This 
argument,  too,  is  based  on  the  same  process  as  the  two 
previous  arguments.  In  them,  the  space  to  be  tra- 
versed, and  here  the  time  of  the  movement,  is  resolved 
into  its  minutest  parts ;  and  it  is  shown  upon  this  pre* 
supposition,  that  no  motion  is  thinkable.  The  latter 
argument  is,  as  Aristotle  acknowledges,  quite  correct. 


'  Arist.  239  b,  30 :  rpiros  V  6 
tfvr  hfitls  8ri  ^  iUrrhs  ^€pofA4rri 
€(miKtK     Cf.  1.  5 :  Zfivvy  th  wapa- 

irai'  ^  KtycTrat,  Stov  f  Kwrh  rh  Xtror, 
tari  V  &«i  rh  ^€p6fi€yor  itf  r^  rOv, 
iLKtyiiTOV  r^v  p€pofi4tfriv  ttvat  hl(rr6v. 
For  iv  T^  vv¥  ixiv.  others  read :  iv 
r^  vvv  rf  Kork  X<rov  kKimfrop, 
Gerling,  I.  o,  p.  16,  -would  substi- 
tiite  fj  Kivurtu  for  ^  Kiycrrcu.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  text, 
which  in  its  present  form  presents 
many  difficulties,  and  has  not 
been,  to  my  mind,  satisfactorily 
explained  even  by  Frantl.,  origi- 
nally ran  thus:  ct  yip^  ^mto-iv, 
ilptfitt  voy,  trouf  fi  Korik  rh  XffoVy 
hrri  8*  kt\  th  ^o6ii9Voif  iw  r^  pvv 
jcotA  t^  Xffov,  &KlKi}Toy,  &c.,  from 
which  would  result  the  meaning 
given  above.  Themistius  (p.  55  b, 
p.  392  Sp.)  likewise  seems  to  pre- 
suppose this  form  of  the  words, 
when  he  paraphrases  them  thus: 
cl  yiip  iiptfjLtt^  ^fiffiVt  fkrama  Sroy  ^ 
fcar^t  rh  Xffoy  a&r^  iidariifUif  fori  ^k 
&(1  rh  ^tp6utyov  Korh  rh  Xcow  ktwr^ 
Bidarrifiay  ixtniroy  iiydyKri  r^w  ^?<r- 
rhy  (hai  r^y  ^poyiiyyiy.  Similarly, 
p.  56  a,  394  Sp. :  kA  fiiy  ykp  cko- 
oroy  rSnf  Ktyovfi4v»v  iy  ry  yvy  rh 
Xffoy  kavr^  Kcir4x*i  ^idffrrifJM.  Aris- 
totle's observation  against  Zeno, 
I.  c,  that  his  whole  argument  is 
based  upon  the  false  theory  of  time 
being  compounded    of   particular 


momenta  (iK  r»v  yuy  r&§f  iStaipi' 
r»y)  is  quite  in  harmony  inth  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  Simplicius  says, 
236  b,  agreeing  with  the  text  of 
our  M8S. :  6  Zh  Z^yatyos  \iyot  rpo- 
Xafiityj  8ti  trov  Sroy  f  Kork  rh  troy 
lavr^  ^  Kiyurcu  ^  ^pc/Ac7,  ica2  Srt 
oht^y  iy  r^  yvy  KiKcrrai,  xal  Src  rh 
i^tpSfAtyoy  del  iy  rf  Xff^  air  A  im 
Kaff  iKOffroy  yvy,  itf'^ei  ovAAoy/^e- 
<fBm  offrwf  T^  p€p6tifyoy  fi4\os  iy 
irorrl  yvy  Kark  rh  Xvoy  iaur^  i^rty, 
&ffrt  KcU  iy  xcurrl  r^  XP^^P-  "^  ^ 
iy  r^  yvy  Kork  rh  Xaoy  iavr^  hy  ov 
Kiyiircu,  iip€fUi  ipa,  iirtiJiii  /iffiky  iy 
r^  yvy  Kiyttreuy  rh  Si  ftii  Ktyo6ft/§yoy 
^pcftci,  ix€iBii  xay  ^  icty^trau  l|  iipt- 
fUi.  rh  iipa  ^p6iJi€yoy  $4\os  hts 
^ptrai  iiptfuT  Kcerk  vdyra  rhy  rijs 
^pas  xp^yoy.  This  deduction  has 
none  of  the  seeming  oonduniveness 
which  we  always  find  in  Zeno's 
demonstrations.  Simplicius,  it  is 
true,  deserves  attention  becattae  he 
was  acquainted  with  Zeno*8  work ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  forget  the  excellent  remark  of 
Schleiermacher  (Ueber  Anaximao- 
dros,  Werke  z,  PM,  ii.  180)  th*t 
Simphcius  in  the  later  books  of  his 
work  took  no  account  of  the  sources 
he  had  used  in  the  earlier  books. 
I  agree  with  Themistius  and  Sim- 
plicius in  understanding  e?rcu  Kork 
rh  Xffoy  to  mean, '  to  be  in  the  sane 
space'  as  previously,  not  to  alter 
its  place. 


AGAINST  MOTION.  633 

In  the  moment  as  such^  no  movement,  no  change 
generally  speaking,  is  possible;  if  I  ask  where  the 
flying  arrow  is  at  this  moment^  the  answer  cannot  be 
in  the  transition  from  the  space  A  to  the  space  B,  or  in 
other  words,  in  A  and  B ;  the  answer  can  only  be  in 
the  space  A.  Consequently,  if  time  is  conceived  as  an 
infinite  series  of  successive  moments,  instead  of  a  fixed 
quantity,  we  necessarily  get,  instead  of  the  transition 
from  one  space  to  another,  merely  a  successive  Being 
in  separate  spaces :  and  motion  is  just  as  impossible  as 
if  (similarly  to  the  first  and  second  of  Zeno*s  argu- 
ments) we  suppose,  instead  of  the  line  to  be  traversed, 
an  infinite  number  of  successive  and  separate  points.* 
The  argument  before  us  is  therefore  not  so  sophistical 
as  it  appears  to  be  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  more  sophisti- 
cal than  the  others.  It  starts,  like  them,  from  the  per- 
ception of  a  philosophic  problem  in  which  more  recent 
thinkers  have  also  found  considerable  difficulties ;  and  it 
stands  in  the  same  connections  with  Zeno's  general  point 
of  view.  If  Unity  and  Multiplicity  be  once  regarded 
in  the  manner  of  the  Eleatics  as  absolute  contradictories 
positively  excluding  one  another,  separation  in  time 
and  space  may  easily  be  looked  upon  as  a  plurality 
devoid  of  unity;  space  and  time  as  an  aggregation  of 
separate  points  of  space  and  time,  and  a  transition  from 
one  of  these  points  to  another, — a  motion, — becomes 
impossible.' 

>  That  this  is  really  the  force  ment  in  what  is  quoted  as  from 

of  the  argnment  is  also  implied  by  Zeno  in  Biog.  ix.  72  (as  Kern, 

Aristotle,    in   his  short    counter-  Xenoph,  26,  74,  reminds  us):  rh 

observation  (vide  previous  note).  Kiifo^fiwop  otfr'  4y  f  ten  r&ir^  *«- 

•  There  is  a  reference  to  the  ren-ai  otfr*  iw  f  fiif  (art :  for  that 

fundamental  thought  of  this  argu-  it  cannot  move  in  the  space  in 
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4.  The  fallacy  in  the  fourth  demonstration  is  more 
apparent.  This  refers  to  the  relation  of  the  time  of 
movement  to  the  space  which  has  to  be  traversed. 
According  to  the  laws  of  motion,  spaces  of  equal  size 
must  be  traversed  in  equal  time  if  the  speed  be  equaL 
But  two  bodies  of  equal  size  move  past  one  another 
twice  as  fast  if  they  are  both  moving  at  equal  speed,  as 
if  one  of  them  is  still,  and  the  other  with  the  same 
motion  passes  by  it.  Hence  Zeno  ventures  to  conclude 
that  in  order  to  traverse  the  same  space, — the  space 
taken  up  by  each  of  these  two  bodies, — at  the  same 
speed,  only  half  the  time  is  necessary  in  the  one  case 
that  is  necessary  in  the  other.  Consequently,  he  thinks, 
facts  here  contradict  the  laws  of  motion.* 


which  it  is,  is  proved  by  the  obser- 
vation that  it  is  in  the  same  space 
in  every  moment. 

>  Arist.  289  b,  33:  rtrapros  ^  6 
irc/>i  rSty  iw  r^  (rroB/y  Ktvovfi4yov  4^ 
ivatnlas  X<r»v  IjyKuw  irap'  ftroo;,  r&v 
fih^  inrh  r4\ov^  rod  trraZlov  r&v  8* 
dir^  fi4(rov  (on  the  meaning  of  this 
expression  vide  Prantl.  in  h.  I.  p. 
516)  Xtr^  Taxctf  4y  f  ervfifialwfiy 
oUrcu,  Xffov  ^Xvoi  xp^vov  ry  tiftXiuri^ 
rhv  ^ikiffw.  (trri  V  6  wapaXaytfffths 
4v  T^  T^  fikv  wapii  Kiuoifitpov  rh  ^h 
rap*  iiptfiovtf  rh  fcor  fi4yf0os  iil^tow 
r^  Xifp  rdxtt  rh§>  Xcov  ^p*c$tu 
Xp6vov'  Tovro  8'  itrri  i)rev8os.  That 
the  argument  referred  to  in  these 
words  has  the  meaning  we  have 
assigned  to  it  is  beyond  question ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  Zeno» 
more  precisely  explained  it  is 
doubtful,  parcly  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  reading,  and 
partly  because  of  the  extreme 
brevity  of  Aristotle's  elucidation. 
Si  mplicius  seems  to  me  to  give  the 


best  text  and  the  truest  explana- 
tion of  it  (p.  237  b  sq.),  and  even 
Prantl's  view  of  the  passage,  in 
other  respects  satisfactory,  may 
find  its  completion  here.  Accord- 
ing to  Simplicius,  Zeno's  argument 
runs  thus:    Let  there  be  in  the 
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space,  or  in  the  course,  D  .  .  .  E, 
three  equal  rows  of  equal  bodies, 
Al  .  .  .,  Bl  .  .  ..  Cl  .  .  .,  as 
shown  in  figure  1.  Let  the  first 
row  Al,  remain  still;  while  the 
two  others,  with  equal  Telocity, 
move  pafet  it  in  a  parallel  and 
opposite  direction  to  it  and  to  one 


IMPORT  OF  HIS  ARGUMENTS.  0i>6 

The  falsity  of  this  conclusion  strikes  us  at  once ;  but 
we  must  not  therefore  suppose  that  Zeno  was  not  per- 
fectly in  earnest  regarding  it.  For  the  whole  fallacy 
is  based  upon  this:  that  the  space  traversed  by  one 
body  is  measured  according  to  the  size  of  the  bodies 
which  it  passes,  whether  these  be  in  motion  or  at  rest. 
That  this  is  not  allowable  might  well,  however,  escape 
the  notice  of  the  first  philosopher  who  studied  the  laws 
of  motion  generally ;  especially  if,  like  Zeno,  he  were 
convinced,  to  start  with,  that  his  enquiry  would  result 
in  contradictions.  Similar  paralogisms  have  bf^en  over- 
looked even  by  modem  philosophers  in  their  polemic 
against  empirical  conceptions. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  the  scientific  value 
of  Zeno's  demonstrations,  the  censures  of  Aristotle  in 
regard  to  them,  or  the  judgments  passed  by  the 
modems  *  on  both.  Whatever  the  absolute  worth  of 
these  arguments  may  be,  their  historical  importance, 
is,  in  any  case,  not  to  be  underrated.    On  the  one  hand, 

another.     Cl  "will  arrive  at  Al  that  in  which  Bl,  with  eqaal  re- 

and  B4  at  the  same  moment  that  locity,  haa  passed  through  the  half 

Bl  has  arrived  at  A4  and  C4  (vide  of  this  space,  and  vice  versA,    But 

figure  2).  Bl  has,  therefore,  passed  since  the  velocities  being  equal,  the 

aU  the  Ob,  and  Cl  all  the  Bs  in  times  of  movement    are    to    one 

the  same  time  that  each  of  them  another  as  the  spaces  traversed, 

passed  the  half  of  the  As.    Or,  as  the  latter  time  can  be  onlv  half  as 

Zeno  seems  to  have  expressed  it,  great  as  the  former;  the  whole 

Cl  has  passed  all  the  Be  in  the  time,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  half, 
same  Ume,  in  which  Bl  has  passed  >  E.g.  Bayle,  Bict,  Zewm  ctEiie 

half  of  the  As ;  and  Bl  has  passed  Bern,  F. ;  Hegel,  Oesck,^,  Phil.  i. 

all  the  Cs  in  the  same  time  in  which  200    sq. ;    Herbart,    MetapkysUc, 

Cl  has  passed  half  of  the  As.  But  ii.  §  284  sq. ;  Lehrb.  z.  Eml.  in  d. 

the  row  A  takes  up  the  same  space  Phil.  §  139  ;  Striimpell,   Geseh.  tL 

as    each  of  the  other  two  rows,  theoret.  PhiL  b.  d.    Gr.  53  sq. ; 

The  time  in  which  Cl  has  passed  Cousin,  Zinon  tPEUs  Frofftn,  PiU. 

through  the  whole  space  of  the  i.  65  sqq. ;    Gerling,  /.  c;    and 

row  A,  is  consequently  the  same  as  Wellmann,  I.  c.  12  sq.,  and  20  sq. 
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the  oppoBition  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  to  the  ordinary 
point  of  view  attains  in  them  its  climax ;  multiplicity 
and  change  are  not  opposed  by  Zeno  as  by  Parmenides 
with  general  arguments  which  might  be  met  by  other 
general  propositions ;  their  impossibility  is  proved  by 
these  notions  themselves;  and  thus  any  impression 
which  might  still  be  left  by  the  exposition  of  Parme- 
nides that  side  by  side  with  the  One  Being  the  many 
and  the  variable  may  still  somehow  find  place,  is  en- 
tirely done  away.*     On  the  other  hand,  however,  pro- 


1  Consm,  indeed,  says  exactly 
ihe  coDtraiy  {I,  c,  cf.  especially  p. 
66,  70  sqq.)  when  he  maintains 
that  Zeno  meant  to  dispute ^  not 
multiplicity  in  general,  but  only 
multiplicity  devoid  of  aU  unity. 
But  of  such  a  limitation  there  is 
no  trace  either  in  Zeno's  arguments, 
or  in  the  introduction  to  Plato's 
Parmemdu,  His  arguments  are 
directed  quite  universally  against 
the  notion  of  plurality,  of  motion, 
&c.,  and  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
confuting  these  notions,  pure 
separation  without  continuity,  pure 
multiplicity  without  unity,  is  pre- 
supposed, this  pre-supposition  is 
not  the.  point  which  is  attacked,  but 
the  point  ftom  which  the  attack 
starts.  If  plurality  generally  be 
assumed,  Zeno  thinks  the  theory 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  can- 
celling of  unity,  and  to  contradic- 
tions of  all  kinds;  he  does  not 
mean,  as  Gonsiu  asserts,  if  a 
plurality  devoid  of  all  unity  be 
assumed,  no  motion,  &c.,  would  be 
possible.  If  such  had  been  Zeno*s 
opinion,  he  must  before  all  things 
have  discriminated  the  plurality  > 
devoid  of  unity  from  the  plurality 
limited  by  unity.  But  it  is  the 
unavoidaUe   consequence    of   the 


Eleatic  standpoint,  that  he  did  not, 
and  cannot,  do  this.  Unity  and 
plurality,  persistence  of  Being  and 
motion,  stand,  with  the  Eleadcs, 
wholly  in  opposition.  Plato  first 
recognised  that  these  apparently 
opposite  determinations  could  be 
united,  and  must  be  united,  in  one 
and  the  same  subject;  and  in  the 
Sophist  and  Parmenides  he  argues 
this  expressly  as  against  the 
Eleatic  doctrine.  Zeno  is  so  far 
from  a  simiUr  conviction  that  his 
arguments  are  all  directed  pre- 
cisely to  the  opposite  end,  to  do 
away  with  the  confused  uncertainty 
of  the  ordinary  notion  which  re- 
presents the  One  as  many,  and 
Being  as  becoming  and  variable. 
Plurality  devoid  of  uni^  was 
maintained  in  his  time  by  Leucip- 
pus  (only,  however,  in  a  limited 
sense) —but  Zeno  never  alludes  to 
Leucippus.  Heracleitns,  whom 
Cousin  regards  as  the  chief  object 
of  Zeno*s  attacks,  but  to  whom  I 
can  find  no  reference  in  his  writ- 
ings, is  so  far  from  maintaining 
plurality  without  unity  that  he 
emphatically  asserts  the  unity  of 
all  Being.  Cousin  is,  therefore, 
wrong  in  his  censure  of  Aristotle, 
U  e.,  p.  80 : — Aristote  accuse  Zimm 


MEL188U8,  627 

blems  were  thus  proposed  to  philosophy  in  regard  to  the 
explanation  of  phenomena,  the  consideration  of  which 
it  has  never  since  been  able  to  evade.  The  apparent 
insolubility  of  these  problems  aCForded  welcome  support 
to  the  Sophists  in  their  denial  of  knowledge ;  but  they 
afterwards  gave  a  lasting  impulse  to  the  most  search- 
ing enquiries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  even  modem 
metaphysics  has  constantly  been  forced  to  return  again 
and  again  to  the  questions  first  brought  under  discussion 
by  Zeno.  However  unsatisfactory  for  us  may  be  the 
immediate  result  of  his  Dialectic,  it  has  therefore  been 
of  the  highest  importance  to  science. 

V,  MELJ8SUS. 

Melisstts  resembles  Zeno  in  his  attempt  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  against  ordinary  opinion. 
While,  however,  Zeno  had  sought  to  eflFect  this  in- 
directly by  the  refutation  of  the  usual  theories,  and  had 
thus  strained  to  the  utmost  the  opposition  of  the  two 
points  of  view,  Melissus '   seeks  to  show  in  a  direct 

de  mal  nUionner,  et  luv-meme  ne  Adyenaries*  standpoint.     This  is 

rammne  auiru  mieux  et  fCest  pas  in  a  certain  sense  true.  He  desires 

exempt  ae  panlogieme ;   ear   ees  to  refute  his  adversaries  by  draw- 

riponeee  impliquent  tot^'oure  Fidie  ing  contradictoi^  inferences  from 

de  FimiUf  ^tumd  ^argumentation  their  presuppositions.      But    the 

de  Zinan  repoee  aur  Ffypothhe  ex-  middle  terms,  which  he  employs 

clueive  de  la  pluralUi.    It  is  pre-  for  this  purpose,  belong    not  to 

cisely  the  exclusiveness  of  this  pre-  them,  but  to  himself.     Tkew'  eon- 

snpposition  which  Aristotle,  with  tention    is    merely :    there    is    a 

perfectjustice,  assails.  Like  Cousin,  plurality — a  motion;  he  seeks  to 

Grote,  Plato,  i.   103  (who  more-  prove  that  the  Many,  the  Many 

over  has  misunderstood  the  pre-  being  assumed,  must   consist  of 

ceding  remarks),  believes  that  Zeno  infinitely  many  parts,  and  that  in 

admitted   the   pre-supposition  of  motion,    an    infinite    number   of 

plurality  without  unity,  not  in  his  spaces  must  be  traversed,  &c. 

own  name,  but  mniLj  from  bis  -    *  Of  the  life  of  M^issus  w^ 
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manner  that  Being  can  be  conceived  only  as  Panne- 
nides  defined  its  concept ;  and  as  this  direct  proof  in 
order  to  convince  an  adversary  must  be  deduced  from 
pre-euppositions  common  to  both  sides,  he  tries  to  find 
in  the  representatives  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  thought 
points  of  union  with  the  Eleatic  doctrine.'  But  for 
this  reason  he  cannot  entirely  avoid  admitting  into  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  definitions  which  imperil  its  purity. 


know  little.  His  father  was  called 
Ithagenes,  his  native  place  was 
Samos  (Dio|.  is.  24).  Diogenes, 
I,  e.  (cf.  -Mian,  t.  4,  yii.*  14)  de- 
scribes him  as  a  statesman  of  note, 
who  had  especially  distiogaished 
himself  as  a  navarch.  This 
elacidates  Plutarch's  distinct  and 
reiterated  assertion  {Pericl.  c.  26 ; 
Themist,  c.  2,  here  with  an  appeal 
to  Aristotle;  Adv.  Col.  82,  6,  p. 
1126;  cf.  Snid.  M^Xifrot  Adpov), 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  disbelieve,  that  Melissne 
commanded  the  Samian  fleet  in  the 
victory  over  the  Athenians,  442  b  c. 
(7%'ic.i.  117).  Onthisdrcamstance 
is  probably  foundf^l  Apollodoros's 
calculation,  ap.  Diog.  I.  <?.,  which 
places  the  prime  of  Melissus  in  01, 
S4  (444-440  b.c.)-  He  was,  con- 
sequently, a  contemporary,  most 
likely  a  yonnger  contemporary,  of 
Zeno.  His  doctrine  of  the  unity 
and  invariability  of  Being  is  al- 
luded to  by  the  Pseudo-Hippo- 
crates (Polybns)  De  Nat.  Hem.  c. 
1 ;  end  vi.  84  ;  Littr^.  Parme- 
nides  was  possibly  the  teacher  of 
Melissus,  as  well  as  of  Zeno  ;  but 
thisisiiot  established  bv  Diog.  I  c. ; 
Theod.  Cur.  Or.  JJf-  »v.  8.  p.  67. 
The  other  statements  of  Diogenes 
that  Melissus  was  acquainted  with 
Hmcleitus  does  not  seem  abso- 


lutely impossible;  but  he  adds  that 
the  Ephesians  had  their  attention 
first  drawn  to  their  fellow  citizen 
through  his  means,  which  is  most 
improbable.  A  treatise  of  Me- 
lissus, doubtless  his  only  work,  is 
mentioned  by  Simpl.  Ph/s.  22  b, 
simply  as  ri  aiyypapifjM.  Suidas 
sub  voce  MiXnros  calls  it  vcpl 
Tov  6rros,  Galen.  Ad.  Hippoer.  De 
Nat.  Horn.  i.  p.  6;  De  Elem.  see. 
Hipp.  i.  9,  p.  487,  Kiihn;  Simpl. 
De  Coelo,  2  (9  b,  23 ;  SchoL  in  Arist. 
609  a,  38  :  vepl  ^^ms  ;  Simpl.  De 
Ccdo,  249  b,  42;  Pkt/s.  15  b:  t. 
iff^auts  ^  V.  TOV  irros ;  firom  the 
last  passage,  Bessarion.  Adv.  col. 
Plat.  ii.  11,  seems  to  have  invent ei 
this  statement,  cf.  p.  642,  2.  The 
somewhat  important  fragments 
contained  in  Siimplicins  have  been 
collected  and  commented  on  by 
Brandis,  Cowtm.  El.  186  sqq. ;  Mul- 
1  ich,  Arist.  De  Mel.  &c.  p.  80  sqq. ; 
Fragm.  Phil.  i.  269  sqq. 

'  Simpl.   I.  c. :    rots  ykp  r£v 

Xieaot  ircpl  y€w4a-§ms  ica2  ^6opis 
Ikpxrrai  rov  ctfyypofifittrtts  aSrms. 
Cf.  in  Fr.  1,  the  words  avyx*fp4rrai 
yiio  wal  rouTo  6v6  rAv  ^vcucAp,  The 
Kcu  rovTo  shows  that  Melissus  had 
already  appealed  in  the  context  to 
the  assent  of  the  physicists. 
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All  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  Melissus' 
doctrine  of  Being  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  deter- 
minations of  its  eternity,  its  infinity,  its  unity,  and  its 
invariability. 

That  which  is,  is  underived  and  imperishable.  For, 
were  it  derived,  it  must  have  come  either  &om  Being 
or  from  non-Being.  Now  that  which  arises  firom  Being 
is  not  derived,  but  has  existed  previously ;  and  from 
non-Being  nothing  can  be  derived ;  least  of  all  Being 
in  the  absolute  sense.'  Similarly,  if  it  passed  away, 
it  must  be  resolved  either  into  something  existent  or 
something  non-existent ;  but  Being  cannot  become  non- 
existent, as  all  admit;  and  if  it  passed  over  into  a 
Being,  it  could  not  be  said  to  perish.^ 

If  Being  is  eternal,  it  must  also,  Melissus  thinks. 


'  "  ol^f  ^K  fi^  i6v70s  ot6v  Tf  71- 
p€n$al  T(,  otfrc  &AAo  fi^y  ob9kp  ih¥ 
(this  is  of  course  intended  by  Me- 
lissus in  a  purely  hypothetical  man- 
ner, in  the  sense  of  ordinary  opin- 
ion), iroXAy  8i  ftaXAoK  rb  arXvs  i6p,** 

*  Mel.  Fr.  1,  ap.  Simpl.  /.  c. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Fragment  is 
as  follows :  ofht  pBapiictrat  rh  i6v, 
otfjf  yikp  is  rh  /lii  ihy  ot6¥  re  rh  ih¥ 
ljLtrafid\Ktiy  trvyx^p^^M  yiip  icol 
rovro  6iih  rur  tpvffiK&r.  t/Urt  4s 
i6v'  /icVoi  yhf  %if  iriXiv  oi^tm  7c  kqX 
oh  ^Otlpoiro,  o(iT€  ipa  yiyovt  rh 
ihy  olfrt  ^ctftfiiTfreu,  altl  Apa  ^y 
re  fro!  ^(Ttcu.  The  first  part  of  the 
abore  argumf>nt  is  given  in  the 
Treatise,  De  Melisso,  c  1,  sub  init., 
in  a  somewhat  more  extended 
form :  iffiiow  cTro/  ^tiaiy  ef  ri  ^o-Tir, 
efvfp  fih  iy94x^9ai  ytyMcu  firfily 
iK  ik'tfify6s'  ctre  fhp  Awayra  yiyov^y 
cTtc  fi^  wdvra^  8(ir  im^vrtpvs  i^ 
oh^tyhs  y^yiffBai  h,y  ah^  &y  yi'}y6fitya 
(before  yiyy6nwa,  r&  ought  prob- 


ably, as  Brandis  thinks,  to  be 
inserted:  ride  Mullach  in  k,  L) 
ardyrvy  re  7^  yiyyofi4y»y  oMy 
wpoihrdpxfiy.  ei  ^  6krvy  riymy  &«l 
frcpa  wpoayiyyoiTo^  vX^ov  tiy  Jcal 
fiti(ov  rb  ty  yeyoyivtu'  f  9^  w\4oy 
KoX  fict(by,  roOro  ytyMai  tuf  i^ 
Mfv6s'  ov  yiip  iy  ry  iXdrrovi  rh 
w\4oy,  oif9*  4y  r^  fUKpor4p^  rh 
fi€i(ov  i^ipxtty.  This  addition 
probably  is  taken  from  a  later 
portion  of  the  work,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  excellent  remark  of 
Brandis  (Comm,  186),  seems  to 
haTe  presented  the  main  ideHS  and 
course  of  the  ara^ment,  and  then 
to  have  developed  particular  parts 
more  accurately.  The  small  Frag- 
ment 6,  agreeing  with  a  portion 
of  Fr.  1,  belonged  probably  to  the 
same  later  section.  It  is  clear  from 
p.  685,  3,  that  in  the  above  doc- 
trines, Melissus  was  closely  allied 
to  Parmenides. 
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be  infinite,  for  what  has  not  been  derived  and  does  not 
pass  away,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  and  what  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  is  infinite^  This  definition, 
in  which  Melissus  diverges  from  Parmenides,  has  drawn 
down  upon  him  the  severe  censure  of  Aristotle,*  and  it 


»  Fr.  2:  AAA'  ^«t5^  rh  y*r6- 

apxh''  oitK  lx«,  T^  5*  46p  ov  yiyoptt 
ohx  &y  Hx^^  ^xfl^'  ^'''^  '^  '''^  ip0€ip6- 
futfoy  r€\WTiiy  ?x"i  •'  '^  '''^  ^^'''* 
&^SaproWf  T«A«ifH>y  obK  Jfx**»  "^^  '^^ 
&fM  iipSeifnot^  ihy  rcAcvrriv  oitK  Ixf  i* 
rh  9h  fiifT*  i^X^v  Ihc^v  ^^t«  Tf  A«u- 
'Hiv  iwupoy  TW7x*^**  ^^^'  &w€if»oi' 
^a  rh  i6v.  Similarly  in  Fr.  7,  the 
conclusion  of  which,  ob  yap  alct 
tlifcu  iywrrhp  8  n  fiii  xar  4<m^  only 
asserts  this :  if  Being  were  limited 
in  point  of  magnitude,  it  could  not 
be  eternal :  but  to  explain  why  it 
could  not,  Melissus  seems  to  hare 
giren  no  other  reason  than  that 
already  quoted,  viz.  that  the  eternal 
must  be  unlimited,  becau<)e  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  without  beginning 
or  end.  Fr.  8  and  9  are  apparently 
small  portions  of  the  same  more 
complete  discussion,  to  which  Fr. 
7  belonged.  Fr.  8  seems  to  me  to 
contain  the  opening  words  of  the 
discussion ;  this  Fragment  ought 
properly  therefore  to  be  placed 
before  Fr.  7.  Aristotle  who  fre- 
quently refers  to  this  demonstra- 
tion of  Melissus  expresses  himself 
in  regard  to  it  as  if  he  considered 
the  words  ivti^ — lx<'  ^  the  pro- 
tasis, and  the  following  words : 
rh  /ih — obK  Ixct  as  the  apodosis. 
Gf.  Soph,  El.  c.  6,  167  b,  13  :  otov 
6  McaVo-ou  \6yos  Urt  Atttipof  rh 
woy,  \afiity  rh  fihv  iwauf  iByimrroy 
(Jk  yhp  yAi  tvros  oli^lv  hjf  ywiaBai)^ 
r6  Hh  yfv6fi€yov  4^  Apx^f  y9v4a$cu' 
ci  nil  ody  y4yoy€y^  ^pxh^  '^^'^   ^X« 


[-««r]  rh  xay,  fiar*  Jkrupoy.  ouk 
iLydyiCTi  9k  rovro  trvfifiaivftr  a&  yitp 
(for  it  does  not  follow  that)  d  rh 
y€y6fjLtyoy  fcov  Apx^*'  ^X«.  'wi  «'  ▼« 
apxhy  lx««  yh^*''.  So  c  28,  1 81 
a,  27:  Phi/8.  i.  3,  186  a,  10:  Sri 
fikv  ohv  irapa\(ty((rrai  MdKwtros 
S^Aoy  ofcroi  yiip  ciAif^cnu,  ci  rh 
y€y6fuioy  lx««  ApX^''  fiiroy,  5t*  koL 
rh'  fA^i  yty6pLtyoy  obx  Ix*'*  So  ^- 
demus,  ap.  Simpl.  PMys,  23  a :  o6 
ykpy  ti  rh  yty6fi€yoy  4tpx^y  ^x«*.  ^h  fih 
ytySfityoy  iipx^iy  <>{•«  lx<t,  /laXKoy  S^ 
'''h  M  ^X**'^  ^xV  ovK  4y4y€ro. 
There  can  be  no  doubts  and  the 
parallelism  of  the  next  proposition 
(Iti  8€  T^  ^etp.  etc.)  proves  it — 
that  the  words  rh  fiii  yty,  etc.,  be- 
long to  the  protasis :  '  As  the  Be- 
come has  a  beginning  and  the 
Unbecome  none,'  etc.  Aristotle, 
therefore,  has  either  been  guilty  of 
a  wrong  construction,  or  he  has 
presupposed  that  Melissus  con- 
cluded that  the  Unbecome  had  no 
beginning,  from  the  &ct  that 
everything  Become  has  a  beginning. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  in 
Arist.  Soph.  m.  c.  6,  168  b,  35: 
&S  4v  Ty  McA/cTiTou  \6rf^  rh  aJlnh 
Kofifidyu  rh  yeyoytvat  xal  iipx^fv 
^X^tv,  and  also  in  the  treatise,  De 
Melisso,  L  (?.,  agrees  with  the  phi- 
losopher's own  utterances.  The 
passages  in  recent  authors  in  re- 
gard to  this  theory  of  Melissus 
are  to  be  fouxtd  in  Brandis,  Comm, 
El  200  sq. 

*  Metaph.  i.  5,  986  b,  25 :  oSroi 
yXv  olv  ,  ,  ,  i^fr4ot  wp^s  rhy  yvp 
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is  evident  that  it  approved  itself  to  Aristotle  neither 
in  itself  nor  in  regard  to  the  arguments  on  which  it  is 
based.  In  these,  the  confusion  between  infinity  in  time, 
and  infinity  in  space,  is  apparent.  Melissus  has  proved 
that  Being  must  be  according  to  time  without  begin- 
ning or  end ;  and  he  concludes  from  thence,  that  it  can 
have  no  limits  in  space.  That  this  is  the  sense  he  gives 
to  the  infinity  of  Being  there  can  be  no  doubt.'  He 
supports  his  statement,  however,  by  the  further  observa- 
tion that  Being  can  only  be  limited  by  the  void,  and 
as  there  is  no  void,  it  must  be  unb'mited.'  But  if 
the  limited  extension  which  Parmenides  attributes  to 
Being  was  hard  to  reconcile  with  its  indivisibility,  this 
imlimited  extension  is  much  harder.  Although,  there- 
fore, Melissus  expressly  guards  himself  against  the 
corporeality  of  Being,*  yet  the  observation  of  Aristotle  * 
that  he  seems  to  conceive  it  as  material,  is  not  alto- 
gether imjust.  We  may  rather  suppose  that  the  Ionian 
physics,  in  spite  of  bis  hostility  to  them,  had  had  some 
influence  on  Melissus,  and  had  given  rise  to  this  theory 

Topovo-av   C^<rty,  ol  fiky  96o  Kot  Bos  &w€ipoy  altl  x^  cTyoi,  and  from 

rdfixay  &s  5irrcs  fjLUCphy  i.yf>oiK6rtpoty  the  express  and  repeated  assertions 

Etyotpdnis  xal  M4Kiff(ros,    Phya.  i.  of  Aristotle  (vide  inf,  p.  632, 2,  and 

3,8ubioit.:  ift^drtpoi  yhp  ipKrruc&s  MetapKi.  5,  986  b,   18;  P^«.  i. 

ffvKKoyifoyrai^    icol    M^Xi<r(ros    koX  2,  186  a,  32  b,  16  sqq.). 

Uapiuyiiris'   koL  yhp  ^evbrj  Aa^/3^  *  Vide  inf.  p.  632,  2. 

yovat  kqX  iurv?i\6yiarol  tiiriy  ain&y  ol  *  Fr.   16:  tt  fi^y  i6y  ifrri,  Sf< 

Kiyoi,  fuiXKoy  S*  6  Mt\ur<rov  ^pri-  airh  %y  fTroi*  Ir  9h   iby  Ztt  abrh 

Khs  Kci,  ohK  Ix^*'  iiroplay  (he  con-  o-m/m  /a^  ^xeir   ci  8)  Ix'*'  ''^X^ft 

tains   nothing  difficult,   he    bases  ix""*  ^  M^pta  koX  ohc4rt  hy  cti|  «fr. 

his  doctrines  on  nothing  that  really  *  Metaph,  I,  e.  Tide  svp.  p.  548, 

requires  consideration,  and  he  is,  I.    In  criticising  this  passage,  it 

therefore,  easy  to  refute),  oAX'  iyhs  should  be   remembered   that  the 

ir^ov  JioOiyros  r^AAa  irv/jL0aiy€t'  concept  SXi}  is  with  Aristotle  wider 

TovTo  8*  obS^y  xa^«'^*'-  than  that  of  (r&fta,  cf.  Part  ii.  b, 

1  This  is  clear  from  Fr.  8 :  &AA'  243  sq.,  second  edition. 
&<rw9p  iarl  ai«l,  of^r^  Ktd  rh  fiiyor 
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of  his,  which  did  not  accord  with  the  Eleatic  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  Being. 

It  is  true  that  our  philosopher  directly  infers  the 
unity  of  Being  from  its  unlimitedness.  If  there  were 
several  Beings,  he  says,  they  would  necessarily  all  be 
limited  in  regard  to  each  other ;  if  Being  is  unlimited, 
it  is  also  oneJ  In  his  opinion  multiplicity  also  is  in 
itself  inconceivable.  For  in  order  to  be  many,  things 
must  be  separated  by  the  void ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
void,  for  the  void  would  be  nothing  else  than  non- 
Being.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  parts  of  matter 
directly  touch  one  another,  without  having  anything 
between  them,  the  argument  gains  nothing.  For  if 
matter  were  divided  at  all  points  and  there  were  con- 
sequently no  unity,  there  could  also  be  no  multiplicity, 
all  would  be  empty  space ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  matter 
were  only  divided  at  certain  points,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  everywhere  be  so.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  divided  at  all.^     Finally,  Melissus  also  attains 

*  Ft.  3  :  ci  8i  &rtipw,  tr  dyhp  ^leuptrhu,  oMr  cT^ai  fr,  ^(ovc  tA^h 

96o  tirif  oVk  t»  J^MUTo  ttvcipa  cTi«ak  toAX^  (similarly Zeno,«tt9. p. 61 5,1) 

iXK*  ^x<»  ^  v4para  wphs  &XAi}\a*  AXA&  Kcr^  rh  okor  ci  8<  r^  fthf  iy 

iwtipop  Si  rh  ihWf  ohK  ipa  x\4at  rii  84  fiii,  wvirXaa'fUy^  rivk  roW  ioi" 

46rra'  %y   ipa  rh  i6y,     Fr.  10 :  el  k^mu*  M^XP'  v^^'Ov  7&p  'nil  9ik  ri  rh 

fihtp ^ri,  x€p€»4ti  Tphs i\\o,   Arist.  fi^v  othan  fx^i  ruv  HKou  itid  vAifpcf 

De  MeUaso,  i.  974  a,  9.  ieri,  rh    S4  9.jfpififx4jfop ;  Iri  Ifuitos 

'  Arist.    Gen,  et    Corr.    i.    8,  ^dvoi  kvayKOiov  fiii  cliwu  icd^ircr.  4k 

325  a,  2  :  4yl»ts  yhp  r&v  iLpxa^w  pAv  ohv  ro^vy  r»v  Xirfw^  iv§p$dy' 

(Jio^t  rh  hy  i^  kydymfs  %y  flvat  iral  res    r^w    ad!#^i|#iy    noI    %apA6vT*s 

htiytfroy  rh  pJkv  yhp  Ktyhy  oitK  hy,  ain^y  i»s  r^  \6rftp  b4oy  ijcoKouBuyf 

ic<yi|0^rai  3'  oi>K  &y  ^ivaffBut  /i^  Syros  %y  icoi  &irfn|Tov  rh  xay  ^lyal  faun 

Ktyov  K€x^pi^tt4yrv,  M*  aJb  noWa  mU  iarup^y  Imm*  rh  yiip  'r4pas  m- 

c7mu  fi^  6rros  rov  9i§(pyoyros.  ravro  poivny  \y  wplht  rh   it€p6y.       That 

3'  oMy  3ia^^p«iy,  cif  rts  ofcroi  /ui^  Aristotle    in    this    ezpositioB   is 

irvy*x*f  *lfat  rh  irar  Ax\*  iwrttrBcu  thinking  chiefly  of  Melisaaa,  and 

hppJifA4yoy,  rod  tpdvai  iroAA^  Ka\  fi^i  not  (>is  Philop.  in  A.  /.  p.  36  a, 

ly  (hau  Koi  icty6y.  tl  fiky  ykp  itdyrg  sapposes,  probablj  from  hia  own 
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the  same  result  in  the  following  manner.  If  the  so- 
called  many  things  really  were  what  they  seem  to  ns, 
they  could  never  cease  to  be  so.  Since  our  perception 
shows  us  change  and  decease,  it  refutes  itself,  and  con- 
sequently deserves  no  faith  in  regard  to  what  it  says 
abouf  the  multiplicity  of  things.^     This  remark,  how- 

6p4ofiw  Kol  iLKolopLw^  clirw  xf>^  **<^ 
iTTor  toioStof,  oi6y  it^p  rj  mpmrow 
Vio{99  iifuVf  Kcd  fkii  fjL«rawiirr§af  /jLtfi^ 
yiw§<r$ai  irtpoloy^  aAA*  aU\  cTveu 
ikarrov  oi6r  irtp  f^riw.  vw  94  ^uffv 
hpO&s  6my  Koi  iucoiSuv  kuL  #vri«wu- 
9oK44t  5€  iifuy  t6  tt  B^pfthv  ^vxpiv 
ylrtoBeu  Ktd  rh  r^Jtphw  Btpfthr  koL  rh 
axKriphy  fAaXBcuchv  Kid  rb  fULXBoKhv 
^KXiiphy,  Koi  rh  (o»h¥  ikToBv^^Muy 
Ktd  im  fiii  fiyras  ylpttrBai,,  Hal  laSna 
wdyra  irtpoiovffBcu.  Koi  Z  ri  ^y  t« 
Koi  h  yvy  firrt  oh9ky  ifio7o¥  c7i«t, 
Aa.\*  5  TM^idifpos  ffKXriphs  iify  rf 
SoiCT^Xy  KaTarpifitffBat  ifiov  pimy 
(bo  the  editions  read,  MuUach  con- 
jectures hfkov  idfy,  or  preferably 
iwaptnpds;  £ergk,  De  Xen,  30, 
hyiovpiw ;  but  none  of  these  amend- 
ments satisfy  me;  perhaps  there 
may  be  an  u>v  in  the  tiiov)i  ircU 
Xpwrhs  ical  tXXo  8  t<  Wx^phv  honUi 
cTkoi  Kay,  /|  l^^ivrh  re  71J  naX  XiBoi 
ytyt9'Baif  &rrt  evfifiatytt  ftiffrt  Imv 
fL-firtrd  i6yia  yiy^tfKuy,  aib  rolyvw 
ravra  iXA^Aoct  ifioXoyiw  fafi4yot% 
ykp  «7yai  «-oAX&  itBm  (?  perhaps  we 
should  read  aitl)  koI  «t8f<i  re  Kaliffxin^ 
fxovra  vfiyTalrcpoioSoOai  ^pup  Soircf  4 
Kcd  furairi'WTtty  4k  tov  kKAirroT% 
6ptofi4yov.  iriXoy  toiyw  t/ri  edit  Ap9£f 
Ap4ofi€y,  ov8i  iKtiym  xoWtk  ipB&s 
9ok4*i  tJycu.  ob  yiip  &v  fifT49iftrt  ci 
40<nB4a  ^y,  &AX'  ^y,  otSyvtp  it4tM€ 
limrToy,  roiovroy'  rw  yiip  44yro% 
iXifBiyov  Kp4ffaw  oi/94y,  ^f  9h  fiera- 
v4{rjf,  rh  fiky  4hy  ivAXero,  rh  8i  o^k 
4hy  y4yov9.  ofheos  iy   *l  voXXh  i» 


conjecture)  of  F^rmenidee,  seems 
most  likely  for  the  following  rea- 
■ODs:  1.  The  last  proposition  un- 
mistakeably  refers  to  the  doctrine 
of  Melissus  on  the  nnlimitedness 
of  Being.  2.  What  is  here  said 
about  motion  agrees  with  what  will 
presently  be  quoted  (p.  635, 1 )  from 
Melissus'  writings.  3.  This  whole 
argument  turns  upon  the  theory  of 
empty  space,  whidi  Parmenides  in- 
deed rejected,  but  to  which  neither 
he  nor  Zeno,  as  far  as  we  know, 
attributed  so  much  importance  far 
the  criticism  of  the  ordinary  point 
of  view.  How  little  ground  there 
is  for  the  assertion  of  Philoponus 
we  see  from  the  fisct  that,  though 
he  recognises  the  relation  of  the 
foregoing  demonstraiii>n  to  the 
Atomistic  philoso|)hy,  this  does  not 
prevent  his  ascribing  it  to  Piarme- 
nides :  roirro  8i  iofaipmy  6  Tlapfuyllhis 
^oly,  8ri  rh  oSrwt  tvorlBtatiai  oh9hp 
tuu^ptt  TOV  ttro/ia  mU  K^yhy  tia^4ptiy. 
*  Fr.  17  (ap.  Simpl.  De  Coelo, 
260  a,  f :  Sehol.  in  Arist.  509  b,  1 8, 
partly  also  Aristocles  ap.  Ens.  iV. 
Eu,  xiT.  17.  I  here  follow  Mul- 
lach) :  fi4yt0roy  fiky  iy  tnififfioy  mrros 
6  xiyos,  8rt  Iv  ft6yoy  lirri.  krhp 
Kol  rdSc  tnffi^Ta'  cl  7^^  ^y  iroXXii, 
roiavra  XP^^  a{rr&  «7yai,  My  wtp  4yd 
^fii  rh  fy  cImu.  f I  7&/>  Kart  yij  Kal 
i9t^  KoX  <rihipos  Mol  xpvv^'  f*^  'vp 
KoX  rh  /tiiv  (othy  ih  t^  r^ByriKhs  koX 
fi4Aay  iral  XfVM^i^  iral  ih  &XXa  wdyra 
iff^a  ot  A»rBp0nroi  ^<r<  fheu  aXrfi4€i, 
tl  Ml  ravra  Itrri  koI   iifi4n  opCtis 
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ever,  which  he  himself  designates  merely  as  a  secondary 
proof)  encroaches  on  the  ground  which  Melissus  had 
already  occupied  in  his  polemic  against  the  possibility 
of  motion  and  variability  in  general. 

Being  cannot  move,  it  can  experience  no  increase, 
no  change  of  its  condition,  no  pain ;  for  every  move- 
ment is  a  transition  to  another,  a  cessation  of  the  old  and 
the  arising  of  something  new.  But  Being  is  One,  and 
there  is  none  besides ;  it  is  eternal,  so  that  it  neither 
ceases  nor  arises ;  it  is  necessarily,  therefore,  changeless, 
and  always  like  itself ;  for  all  change,  even  the  slowest, 
must  in  time  lead  to  an  entire  cessation  of  that  which 
changes.^  In  regard  to  motion  in  the  narrower  sense — 
motion  in  space, — this,  Melissus  thinks,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  the  theory  of  an  empty  space.  For  if  a 
thing  has  to  move  to  another  place,  this  place  must  be 

*  Fr.   4:  iXA^t  ii^y  tl  ty^  Kot  condition  of  a  thing;   the  warda 

iiKlyriroy'  rh  y^p  ty  4by  bymoy  oltX  are:  &XA*  ovZ\  iiMratioviiifi^yai  hnn 

iuf>T^'  rb  Bi  ifutioy  offr*  &v  iar6KiHT0,  ffrSk'  6  ykp  K6a-fjL0S  (the  whole,  which 

oUr*  &v  fi4(oy  yiyotTOf  oUr*  fitTOKoff-  is  founded  upon  a  definite  atrangd- 

fi4otr9t  otfrc  iXydoty  oth*  iyt^ro.    el  ment  of  ita  parts,  the  complex)  b 

ydp  Tl  roiroty  icdffxoi  ohit  Ky  %y  cfi}.  wp6aBty  4if»  oifK  AvJAXi/roi,  oih*  6 

rh  ykp  iiyriyaovy  Klrnffiy  Kiye6fi«yoy  ^Lti  ii»y  ylytrai^  etc.     Fr.  13  adds  to 

Mk  rivos  icol  is  %r€p6y  n  fjLvrafidWtt,  this  what  seems  to  us  the  very  sn- 

ohiky  8^  ^0  CTC/Mv  xapiL  rh  ihy^  ohx  perfluous  argument  that  Being  cas- 

ipa  rovro  Kirfiff€Tcu.    So  Fr.  11  (ap.  not  experience  pain  or  grief,  for 

SimpL  Pht/8,  24  a,  a;  d.  De  Cctlo,  what  is  subject  to  pain  cannot  be 

52  b,  20;  Schol.  475  a,  7)*  with  eternal,  or  equal  in  power  to  the 

the  corresponding  proof:    cl   yhp  healthy,     and     must    necessahly 

Tt  rovrcay  irderxf***  ^^x  tty  Ihi  %y  ttii,  change,  since  pain  is  partly  the  eon- 

Cl  ykp  htpoiovrai,  h'dyicri  rh  ihy  /ih  sequence  of  some  change,  fl[nd  partly 

ifioioy  elyait    &X\*   ax6\\v(rBai  rh  the  cessation  of  health  and  the 

irp6<rOty  ihy,  rh  9h  ovk  4hir  ytye<r6€u,  arising  of  sickness.     Eridence  at 

«i  roiyvy  rpurfivpionri  tr^ai  ir^poloy  third  hand  for  the  immobility  of 

ylvQiro  rb  iray^   t\oiro  h»  iy  rf  matter    as   held  by  Melissus  (cf. 

wavrl  xP^vtp,    Fr.   12  then  shows  Arise.  Pki/a,  i.  2,   sub  init.  ;  Me- 

the  same  in  regard  to  the  fifraK6'  tapk.  i.  5,  986   b,  10  8qq.)  it  is 

tTfLtivis,  by  which  we  are  to  under-  needless  to  quote, 
stand  each  previous  change  in  the 
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empty  in  order  to  receive  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
withdraws  into  itself,  it  must  become  denser  than  it  was 
previously,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  become  less  empty, 
for  rarer  means  that  which  contains  more  empty  space, 
denser  that  which  contains  less.  Every  movement 
presupposes  a  void;  that  which  can  receive  another 
into  itself  is  void ;  that  which  cannot  receive  another 
is  full ;  that  which  moves  can  only  do  so  in  the  void. 
But  the  void  would  be  the  non-existent,  and  the  non- 
existent does  not  exist.  Consequently  there  is  no  void, 
and  therefore  no  motion.  Or,  in  other  words.  Being 
can  move  itself  neither  in  Being  (that  which  is  full)^ 
for  there  is  no  Being  besides  itself;  nor  in  non-Being 
(that  which  is  empty),  for  non-Being  does  not  exist.' 
Melissus  also  expressly  shows,  as  a  result  of  the  denial 
of  multiplicity  and  motion,  that  no  division  of  Being 
or  mixture  of  substances  is  possible.^    He  was,  no  doubt. 


*  Fr.  5 :  koX  kot'  tKKov  8i  Tp<J- 
fov  obtkv  Ktv96v  itrri  rov  Hvrov  rb 
ykp  Ktvthv  oMy  dart'  oiiK  hy  &»  ^ri 
rd  yt  iirfi^v.  ob  kiWctw  &y  rh  i6tr 
inrox*^<Tai  y^  ovk  Ixft  oMo^i) 
Kfvtov  fiii  i6vros.  &AA'  oM  is  iwvrb 
0'wrraX^ycu  SvyaT<$v*  cfi)  7^  hy  ofirots 
i,p€u6Ttpoy  iwvTOv  ical  •uvKy^tpoy 
TtfVTO  8i  itiBbyaroy,  rh  ykp  itpcuhy 
itH^yarou  bpjoitos  tlycu.  «-Xi}f>cs  r^  tv- 
Ky^^  kKh!  ffin  rh  itp<u6yy€  K(yt<lhfpoy 
yiytrcu  rod  'wvKyov'  rh  8i  Kty^hy  oitx 
itrri.  cl  Zh  'w\rip4s  4<m  rh  ihy  fj  /*^, 
Kpiytiv  "xA  r^  4aZ4x*v^  ri  aitrh 
&Wo  ^  foi'  CI  7^  flit  iaZ4x*rcUf  tA^- 
f>c5,  ei  8i  M4xoir6  rif  oh  irA^pcs. 
cl  Zy  itm  fi^  K^ytiy,  iLvdyKri  irAijpcs 
fjyeu'  CI  8i  rovro^  /x^  KiyittrBiu'  obx 
Srt  fi^  Zvyarhy  Si^tirA^pcosKiWco'tfai, 
&s  M  rSay  auyArwy  A^o/iicr,  iXlC 
5ti  ic^y  T^  4hy  otfrc  4s  4hv  66yarai 


Kty4tff6at,  o(f  yiip  t<m  -ri  irap'  ahrh^ 
o9r€  is  rh  fiii  ihvj  ov  yhp  t<m  rh  fi^ 
i6y.  So  Fr.  14,  in  part  word  for 
-word.  From  this  and  the  foregoing 
passages  is  taken  the  extract,  De 
MefisnOy  c.  1,  974  a,  12  sqq.,  where 
the  doctrine  is  specially  insistfHl 
on ,  which  Melissus  himself  advances 
in  Fr.  4, 11,  and  which,  as  it  would 
appear,  he  has  expressly  demon- 
strated in  a  previous  passage :  that 
Being  as  One  is  ifxoLov  xdyrri. 
Aristotle  refers  to  these  same  expo- 
sitions, Phi/8.  iv.  6,  213  b,  12  :  Mt'- 
Xurffos  fi^y  oZy  ica2  itlKyufftv  Sri  rh 
nay  iuclyrrroy  iK  ro6rt»v  (from  the 
impossibility  uf  motion  without 
empty  space)  ct  7^iciH]o'cTai,  ayay- 
Kfi  c7mu  {^ria\)  Ktyhy,  rh  9h  ntyhv 
oh  r&y  6pruy, 

'  Vide,  in  regard  to  the  miztuTQi 
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led  to  this  by  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  for  Empe- 
docles  thought  he  could  escape  the  Eleatic  objections 
to  the  possibility  of  Becoming,  by  reducing  genera- 
tion and  destruction  to  mixture  and  separation.  He 
may,  however,  have  been  referring  likewise  to  Anaza- 
goras  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  that 
philosopher.  In  his  arguments  against  motion,  the 
proposition  that  all  motion  presupposes  a  void,  and 
that  the  void  would  be  non-Being,  clearly  betrays  a 
knowledge  of  the  Atomistic  doctrine.  For  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Atomists  borrowed  this,  their  funda- 
mental theory,  from  Melissus  (vide  infra).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remark  about  rarefEtction  and  conden- 
iiation  points  to  the  school  of  Anaximenes.  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  Melissus  occupied  himself  to  a  consider- 
able extent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  physicists. 

On  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of.  the  statement 
that  the  One  is  unlimited,  we  find  that  our  philosopher 
adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides.  This 
doctrine,  however,  was  not  developed  further  by  him, 
and  though  he  undertook  to  defend  it  against  the 
physicists,  his  arguments  are  unmistakeably  inferior  to 
those  of  Zeno  in  acuteness.  But  they  are  not  wholly 
valueless ;  his  observations  especially  concerning  motion 
and  change  give  evidence  of  thought,  and  bring  out 
real  difficulties.  Besides  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  he 
appears  only  as  a  philosopher  of  the  second  rank,  but 
still,  considering  his  date,  as  a  meritorious  thinker. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  also  agreed  with  the  above- 

the  extract,  De  yfelisao,  I.  e,  8,  24  ^tfpiriTai  rh  ihy^  jriWercu,  Kipt6fttpow 
«qq.;  on  the  divi«ioD»  Fr.   15:    e/    9^  otK  ttp  ^fi  i/m. 
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mentioned  philosophers  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  inasmuch  as  they  delude  us  with  the  appearance 
of  multiplicity  and  change ;  *  he  probably  attempted  no 
thorough  investigation  of  the  faculty  of  cognition,  and 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

Some  of  the  ancients  ascribe  to  Melissus  physical 
propositions.  According  to  Philoponus,  he  first,  like 
Parmenides,  treated  of  the  right  view,  or  the  unity 
of  all  Being ;  then  of  the  notions  of  mankind,  and  in 
his  third  section  he  named  fire  and  water  as  the  primi- 
tive substances.^  Stobseus  ascribes  to  him,  in  common 
with  Zeno,  the  Empedoclean  doctrine  of  the  four  ele- 
ments and  of  the  two  moving  forces ;  and  that  in  a 
sense  which  at  once  suggests  a  later  origin.'  Stoba^us 
also  says  that  he  maintained  the  All  to  be  unlimited, 
and  the  world  to  be  limited.*  Epiphanius  represents 
him  as  having  taught  that  nothing  is  of  a  permanent 
nature,  but  all  is  transient.^  These  statements,  how- 
ever, are  exceedingly  suspicious ;  first  because  Aristotle 
expressly  mentions  as  characteristic,  of  Parmenides,  in 
contradistinction  from  Xeuophanes  and  Melissus,  that 
side  by  side  with  Being  he  enquired  into  the  causes  of 
phenomena;^  and  secondly,  because  they  are  indivi- 

■  Fr.  17  («tf/>.  p.  633, 1) ;  Arist.  *  Eel  i.  440 :  Aioy^i^s  koL  M4' 

Oen.  et  Corr,  i.  8 ;  sup.  p.  632,  2 ;  Xuriros  rh  ft,\y  irw  Awtipoy^  rhy  $h 

De  Melisso,  c.  1, 974  b,  2 ;  An'stocl.  Kda-fiov  xertpaffudyof. 
ap.  Ens.  Pr.  Ev,  xiv.  17,  1 ;  cf .  »  Exp.  Fid.  1087  D. 

p.  591,  1.  *  Metaph,  i.  6,  according  to  the 

*  Phys,  B,   6 :  6   M^X.  iv  rots  quotatioD  on  p.  626,  1 :  nap/AcW8i}s 

itpbs  &X^9cMV  tv  clvcu  \iywf  rh  %i^  tk  iiaKKov  fiXdfwv  toiK4  leov  Kiynv 

4v  Tois  irphs  8^(cv  8^o  ^ijerli^  thai  irapk  yhp  rh  tf,  etc.     (Vide  sup,  p. 

rks    ^X^t    '^^    irrur,    irvp    Ka\  687,  8 ;  593,  1 :  cf.  aLso  c.  i,  984 

ffiwp.  h,  1.) 

»  ^Mp.p.  611.  2. 
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dually  BO  untrustworthy ;  *  we  may,  therefore,  unhesi- 
tatingly set  them  aside.  Another  statement,  that 
Melissus  avoided  all  mention  of  the  gods,  because  we 
can  know  nothing  about  them, — sounds  more  probable ;  * 
but  here  again  the  evidence  is  inadequate.  If  Melissus 
really  expressed  himself  thus,  he  no  doubt  intended, 
not  to  assert  his  philosophical  conviction  of  the  un- 
knowableness  of  the  Divine — which  he  must  have  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  known  in  his  doctrine  of  Being, 
— but  like  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  (40  D),  to  avoid  any 
dangerous  expression  concerning  the  relation  of  his  own 
theory  to  the  popular  faith. 


VL    HISTORICAL   POSTTIOS  AND    CHARACTER    OF    THE 

ELEATIC  SCHOOL. 

Zeno  and  Melissus  are  the  last  of  the  Eleatic  philo- 
sophers of  whom  we  know  any  particulars.  Soon  after 
them,  the  school  as  such  appears  to  have  died  out ; ' 

*  This  hfts  already  been  shown,  instaiice  the  titles  themselves,  rk 
p.  612,  in  regard  to  the  statement  irp^r  &X^€iay,  rh  irphs  96l«uf,  prove 
of  Stobeus,  i.  60.  The  second  pas-  tiiat  there  is  a  confosion  with  Par- 
sage  in  Stobseus  attributes  to  Me-  menides.  The  statement  af  £pi- 
littsns  a  definition,  for  which  there  pbanius  is  perhaps  founded  on  a 
is  no  foundation  whatever  in  his  misapprehension  of  the  discussion 
system,  and  which  was  first  intro-  quoted  p.  632,  2,  or  perhaps  on 
duced  by  the  Stoics  (Fart  iii.  a,  1 74,  some  confusion  with  another  philo- 
1).  As  Melissus  is  here  named  with  sopher. 
Diogenes,  we  might  conjecture  that  '  Diog.  iz.  24. 
the  statement  perhaps  arose  from  '  Plato  indeed  in  the  introdnc- 
Diogenes  the  Stoic,  in  some  passage  tion  to  the  Parmenidea  names  a 
where  he  brought  forward  this  doc-  certain  Pythodorus  as  the  disciple 
trine,  haying  mentioned  the  defini-  »nd  friend  of  Zeno ;  and  in  the 
tion  of  Melissus  and  explained  it  in  Soph.  216  A,  242  D  (nip.  p.  562, 1} 
thespirit  of  his  school.  As  regards  he  speaks  of  the  Eleatic  school  as 
Philoponus,  he  is  rery  untnist-  if  it  were  still  in  existence  at  the 
worthy  in  respect  to  the  most  an-  supposed  date  of  this  dialogue,  the 
cient  philosophers.    In  the  present  latest  years  of  Socrates.     Little, 
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and  what  remained  of  it  was  lost  in  Sophistic,*  for 
which  Zeno  had  already  prepared  the  way,  and  sub- 
sequently through  the  instrumentality  of  Sophistic,  in 
the  Socratico-Megarian  philosophy.  Partly  in  this 
indirect  manner,  and  partly  directly,  through  the 
writings  of  Parmenidea  and  Zeno,  the  Eleatic  School 
furnished  its  quota  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  the 
concept,  and  afterwards  to  the  Aristotelian  physics  and 
metaphysics.  But  previously  to  this,  it  had  considerably 
influenced  the  development  of  the  pre-Socratic  philo- 
sophy of  nature.  Heracleitus  seems  to  have  received 
impulses,  not  merely  from  the  lonians,  but  also  from 
Xenophanes ;  in  Empedocles,  the  Atomists,  and  Anaxa- 
goras,  the  connection  with  Parmenides  asserts  itself 
more  definitely.  All  these  philosophers  pre-suppose  the 
concept  of  Being  which  Parmenides  had  introduced; 
they  all  admit  that  the  Keal  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
eternal  and  imperishable ;  they  all  deny,  for  this  reason, 
its  qualitative  change,  and  they  are  thus  forced  into 
the  theory  of  a  multiplicity  of  unchangeable  primitive 
substances,  and  into  that  mechanical  direction  which 
thenceforward  for  a  long  period  was  predominant  in 
physics.    The  conception  of  the  element  and  the  atom, 

howerer,  can  be  inferred  from  this,  the  opening  of  the  Parmenides,  for 

88  Plato  may  have  been   led  to  after  the  Eleatic  stranger  has  been 

represent  the  matter  thus  from  the  described  as  iraipoi  r&y  Aft^l  Ilap- 

form  of  dialo^e  which  he  is  nsing.  fitytdniv  uoX  Zhvwoj   Socrates  en- 

Another  philosopher,  Xeniades  of  quires  ironically  whether  he  is  not 

Corinth,  who  ^rhape  came  forth  perhaps  a  B^hs    ^Xryrriir^s;    and 

from  the  Eleatic  school,  and,  like  Theodoras  replies  that  heis^frpiii- 

Oorgias,  blended  the  Eleatic  doc-  rffpos-rSvircpfr&s  IpiSoi  loYovSaicd- 

trine  with  Scepticism,  will  be  spo-  tmi^,  which  it  seems  from  this  that 

ken  of  later  on  in  the  chapter  on  the  Eleatics,  as  a  rule,  must  then 

Sophistic  have  been. 
>  As  Plato  liimself  indicates  in 
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the  reduction  of  change  to  combination  and  separation  in 
space,  originated  with  the  Eleatics.  The  Eleatic  doctrine 
forms  therefore  the  main  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
ancient  speculation,  and  after  its  completion  by  Par- 
menides,  no  philosophic  system  arose  which  was  not 
essentially  determined  by  its  relation  to  that  doctrine* 

This  circumstance  would  alone  prevent  our  separat- 
ing the  Eleatic  doctrine  as  to  its  general  aim  from  the 
contemporary  natural  philosophy,  and  attributing  to 
it,  instead  of  a  physical,  a  dialectical  or  metaphysical 
character ;  and  a  more  particular  examination  will  at 
once  show  how  far  removed  its  founders  were  from  a 
I  pure  philosophy  of  the  concept,  or  ontology.     We  have 
I  seen  that  Xenophanes  proposed  to  himself  essentially  the 
same  problem  as  the  physicists, — to  determine  the  cause 
of  natural  phenomena,  the  essence  of  things ;  we  have 
I  found  that  even  Parmenides  and  his  disciples  conceive 
Being  as  extended  in  space ;  we  have  learned  the  ver- 
dict of  Aristotle  *  on  the  Eleatics  generally,  that  their 
Being  is  merely  the  substance  of  sensible  things.    From 
all  this  it  is  clear  that  these  philosophers,  too,  were 
originally  concerned  with  the  knowledge  of  nature ;  that 
they  also  start  from  the  given  and  actusd,  and  from  thence 
alone,  in  their  search  for  its  universal  cause,  attained 
their  more   abstract   definitions.     We  must   therefore 
regard  the  Eleatic  doctrine  in  its  general  tendency,  not 
1  as  a  dialectical  system,  but  a  system  of  natural  philo- 
'  sopby.*     Zeno,  it  is  true,  made  use  of  the  dialectic 
method  in  its  defence,  and  was  therefore  called  by 
Aristotle  the  discoverer  of  dialectics ;  '  but  the  Eleatic 

'  Vide  mp,  p.  190, 1,  2.  »  Sn^.  p.  613.  2. 

*  C£  with  what  foUows,  p.  186  eq. 
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philosophy  as  a  whole  is  still  fiaj  from  being  a  system 
of  dialectics.  In  order  to  be  so,  it  should  be  dominated 
by  a  more  definite  view  of  the  problem  and  method 
of  scientific  knowledge ;  its  physical  and  metaphysical 
enquiry  should  be  preceded  by  a  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  its  view  of  the  world  should  be  regulated  by  the 
definition  and  discrimination  of  concepts.  But  all  this 
is  wholly  absent.  The  Eleatics  after  the  time  of 
Parmenides  distinguish  the  sensible  and  the  rational 
contemplation  of  things,  but  this  distinction  has  with 
them  only  the  same  import  as  with  Heracleitus,  Em- 
pedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  Democritus;  it  is  not  the 
basis,  but  the  consequence,  of  their  metaphysical  pro- 
positions, and  is  developed  as  little  into  a  real  theory 
of  knowledge,  as  by  the  other  physicists.  Of  the 
principle  by  which  Socrates  struck  out  a  new  way  for 
philosophy — ^viz.,  that  the  investigation  of  concepts 
must  precede  all  knowledge  of  objects — ^we  find  no 
trace,  neither  in  the  explicit  declarations  of  the. 
Eleatics,  nor  in  their  scientific  procedure.  All  that 
we  know  of  them  tends  to  confirm  the  view  of  Aris- 
totle, who  regards  Socrates  as  absolutely  the  first  founder 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  concept ;  and  seeks  the  imper- 
fect germ  of  that  philosophy  which  can  be  detected  in  the 
earlier  science,  not  in  the  Eleatics,  but  in  Democritus, 
and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  Pythagoreans.'     In  the 

*  Part,  Jmm.  i.  1  (wp.  p.  1 86, 8) ;  /ihr  ictd  rh  i^vxp6ir  ol  Zh  Uv0ay6p€toi 

Metaph,  ziii.  4, 1078  b,  17 :  Swxpa-  rp6T€pow  r^pl   ra^wy  h\iy»v  .  .  .) 

Tovs  tk  irfpl  rhs  ^ueba  hptrhs  irpay"  4ku90s  ^hxSymt  iC^rcc  r^  ri  4<mw 

fun'wofi4yovKeiic€p\ro6Twy6pl{t<r0at  .  .  .  96o  ydp  iaruf  8,  ru  tw  iiwo9oiri 

Ka$6Kov  CitrovpTos  irp^ov  (rAw  f/ukw  Iwicpdrtt  HumU^s,  roCs  r*  iircuenitohs 

yhp  ^veiK&w  M  fUKphv  ArifidKpiros  XAyovs  Koi  rh    6pi(ta'$eu    KaB6\ov. 

^t^wro  ftAyow  iced  &plffar6  ir«s  rh  $§p~  Similarly  ibicL  i.   6,  987  b,  1 ;  cf . 
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Eleatic  system  it  is  not  the  idea  of  knowing,  but  the 
concept  of  Being,  that  dominates  the  whole ;  and  this 
system  forms  no  exception  to  the  dogmatism  of  the 
pre-Socratic  philosophy  of  nature.  We  must  therefore 
speaking  generally,  class  the  Eleatics  among  the 
Physicists,  as  was  sometimes  done  even  in  ancient 
times ;  *  although  in  their  material  results  they  stand 
widely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  physical  philosophers. 
In  other  respects,  the  historical  position  of  this  school, 
and  its  importance  in  the  development  of  Greek  thought, 
have  been  already  considered  in  the  introduction. 

xii.  9, 1086  b,  2 ;  PAy«.  ii.  2,  104,  »  Plut.  Pmc^.  c  4 ;  Sext  Math, 

i,  20,  and  what  is  quoted  on  p.    vii.  6,  in  regard  to  Fannenides. 
550,  3. 
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SOGBATES  and  the  SOGBATIO  SCHOOLS.    Translated 

bjr  O.  J.  RmcHEL,  U^  B.O.L.  Bometlme  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Qzfozd.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  rappUed  by  the  Author.    Crown  8yo.  10<.  9d, 


all  the  flowing  ease  of  a  weU-wiitten  ori- 
ginal composition. .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  book  is  one  of  profound  value  aad 
interest,  and  while  spedally  so  to  the  phi- 
losophical student,  mav  be  commended  to 
all  thoughtful  leaders.' 

British  Quabtbblt  Rbvuw. 


Translated    by 


*  This  is  a  wholly  new  trandatian  from 
the  third  Gkraian  edition,  and  the  trans- 
lator has  done  his  work  with  such  exceed- 
ing carefulness,  and  yet  with  such  success 
in  randering  ths  wmietimes  crabbed  and 
often  inrolved  German  into  idiomatic 
BngUah,  that  his  workmanship  reads  with 

PLATO   and  the    OLDER   ACADBMT, 

Sabih  F.  Allithb,  and  At.vbbd  Qoodwin,  BjL.  Fellow  and  Ldoturar,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  18«. 

*  The  work  must  become  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  Plato.  It  oonsisfaB  of 
sixteen  chapters,  in  which  Plato's  lif  &  the 
order  of  his  writings,  the  character  of  his 
Philosophy,  his  Physios,  Us  Ethics,  and  Us 
Beligion,  aze  treated  with  great  detail  and 
minuteness.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in 
these  pages  to  do  more  with  so  yast  a 
work— not  vast,  however,  in  bulk,  being  a 
book  of  600  pages— than  to  call  attention 
to  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  some  idea  of 
its  style.'  Educational  Tdoes. 

*  In  all  its  departments  Dr.  Zbllsr's 
book  is  both  comprehensive  and  trust- 
worthy. He  seems  to  have  said  the  last 
word  on  Greek  philosophy ;  and  his  volumes 
are  among  those  monuments  of  nineteenth 
century  Gtorman  research  which  make  one 
wonder  what  wUl  remain  for  the  scholars 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  do.  He  brings 
to  his  taak  the  two  essential  qualities— 
vast  learning,  and  the  power  of  moving  at 
pleasure  in  the  rariflea  atmosphere  of  ab- 
stractions. ...  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
GooDwnr.  to  whom  this  part  of  the  under- 
taking feQ,  had  no  sinecure  in  his  work  of 
translation  aad  wification.  He  has  gone 
bravely  through  with  it,  however,  and 
both  his  work  and  that  of  Miss  Alixtnx, 
who  trandated  the  text,  leave  almost 
nothing  to  be  desired.' 

SA.TDBDAT  BeVIBW. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.    Translated 

by  0.  J.  Bbichsl,  M.A.  B.OX.  sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxftnd.    Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    Crown  8vo.  15f . 

The    PRB-SOCBATIC    SCHOOLS.     Being  a  History  of^ 

Greek  Philosophy  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Time  of  SOCB±TES.    Translated  ^ 
from  the  German  of  I>r.  E.  Zbllkr  by  Sabah  F.  Allxwb.    8  vols,  crown  8vo.  80i. 

ARISTOTLE  and  the  ELDER  PERIPATETICS.  Trans- 
lated from  the  G«rman  of  Dr.  E.  Zellbb  by  B.  F.  0.  Costillob,  Balliol  CoUege, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  ilntheprets, 

*«*  The  volume  announced  above  will  complete  the  English  Translation  of 
Dr.  Zbllbr's  Work  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 


*  The  oompliment  of  translation  is  well 
deserved  by  the  patient  erudition  and 
masterly  arrangement  of  the  original, 
which  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  readers 
of  Plato  and  Abistotlb.  Of  this  trans- 
lation it  can  be  said  that  in  all  essential 
respects  it  may  be  relied  on  as  an  equivalent 
of  Zblleb'8  book.'  Acadeut. 

*  This  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Bduabd 
Zbllbb'b  Flato  und  die  dUere  Abademie, 
a  work  of  great  value  to  students  of  Plaix>, 
but  hitherto  only  in  part  accessible  to 
English  readers.  The  text  has  been  admir- 
sMy  translated  by  Miss  Ai^lethx,  who  has 
proved  herself  fully  competent  to  deal 
with  the  philosophical  terminology  of  the 
G«rman  original,  and  to  execute  a  transla- 
tion which  does  not,  like  some  translations, 
proclaim  itSiBlf  as  such  by  any  nn-EngUsh 
structure  of  its  phrases  and  sentences. 
Copious  notes  and  references  have  been 
added  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  who  shares  with  Miss  AxLinnE 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  work.  The  value 
of  Dr.  Zbllbr's  work  has  been  amply 
acknowledged  by  Professor  Jowbit  in  the 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Plato  ; 
and  this  translation  of  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  many  students  of  Plato  who  (as 
iU  Authors  suggest  in  their  Preface)  are 
less  familiar  with  German  than  the  Greek.' 
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